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LORIOUS  beyond  historic  parallel  have  been  the  achievetnenta 
of  our  national  rareer.  To  worthily  record  them  is  the  schol- 
ar's pride.  To  be  faitiilinr  witli  tlit'iii  is  the  patiiot*» 
duty  and  delight.  In  presenting  this  new  work  the  publish- 
er's  aim  is  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  unique  portrayal  of  a 
great  and  eventful  century. 

As  the  course  of  a  distant  mountnin  chain  is  indicated  by  those  lofty  peaks  which 
rise  to  meet  the  sun,  so  a  people's  andal  tendency  and  political  and  scientific  advance- 
tnent  are  revealed  in  those  extraordiiittry  uaiueii  and  deeds  \rbicli  rise  Into 
tlie  light  of  immortnlity. 

Michael  Angelo  wrought  into  nine  most  wonderful  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  all  the  memorable  events  of  the  world's  first  thousand  3'ears,  No  pen 
is  more  charming  and  edurational  than  that  which,  like  the  FlorrMitiiie's  pencil,  throws 
all  the  srentness  of  a  wontlorfiil  past  luto  a  series  of  grlowing  pictures. 
This  has  been  our  author's  endeavor.  The  result  is  a  gallery  of  historical  frescoes 
in  which  may  be  seen  all  those  splendid  deeds  and  mighty  men  that  have  made  up 
our  greatness. 

Our  national  progress  has  been  most  exciting  and  dramatic.  What  struggles 
and  tnumphs,  what  discoveries  and  inventions,  what  disasters  and  reforms, 
what    tragedies    and    comedies,   have    characterized    the   greatest   century  since 
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ttSA  world  beg^n !  Be  this  otu*  native  or  adopted  land,  while  we  gloty  in  our 
American  citizenship  we  cannot  become  forg-etful  of  those  supreme  oharactera  and 
taperb  achievements  which  "constitute  our  common  patrimony — the  nation's  in- 
heritance." 

The  page  which  reflects  the  glorj  of  our  past  must  be  bright  and  entertaining'. 
The  author  believes  that  the  proper  narration  of  events  is  not  only  more  In- 
structive but  nl so  more  fascinating  than  romance  The  work  is  not  a  mere 
history.  It  coiiiains  no  tedious  details  of  commonplace  occurrences,  but  graphic 
descriptions  of  everything  notable, — the  cream  of  history.  The  needs  of  all 
classes  of  readers  have  been  consulted.  Our  American  youth,  our  intelligent  farm- 
ers and  artisans,  our  business  and  professional  men  of  the  land,  who  need  books 
that  are  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  material  for  reference,  illustra- 
tion, entertainment*  and  instruction,  will  find  the  present  volume  adapted  to 
their  wants.  It  is  not  dry,  like  an  encyclopedia,  but  in  the  fullest  sense  3timu- 
latinff,  romantic,  true, — to  charm  wlille  it  Informs  tlie  mind.  Dryness  is  not  a 
proof  of  accuracy.  The  clearer  and  more  vivid  a  picture  the  more  faithful  it  may 
be  to  reality.  An  elevated  and  spirited  style  of  composition  is  in  harmony  with 
splendid  trutlis  and  facts. 

Kloveu  IatH>rt(>us  jetirs  have  iK'eu  devoted  to  tlie  preparation  of  the 
volume,  and  the  publislier  makes  no  apology  for  saying  that  the  author  has 
brought  to  his  work  experience,  scholarship,  and  literary  taste  of  the  highest 
order.  He  has  obtained  rare  and  valunl»le  information  hitlierti)  inacccHNlhle. 
State  and  national  archives,  libraries  and  museums,  private  diaries  and  journals 
of  public  men,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  From  eye  witnesses  and  partici- 
pants in  thrilling  scenes  have  been  secured  interesting  facts  never  before  in  print. 
The  book  may  be  relied  upon  as   authority  on  tho  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Over  twelve  tiinn.Hand  ilollars  has  been  expended  in  illii<4trating'  tlie  work. 

Art  is  a  charming  instructrvr — it  teaches  while  it  entertains.  The  philosophy  of  a 
great  life  may  be  revealed  in  a  portrait.  A  single  engraving  may  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  a  subject  than  a  whole  chapter  of  words. 

The  true  value  of  a  book  is  not  commercial,  but  intellectual.  Fenelon  said,  "If 
the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  wore  laid  down  at  my  feet  in  exchange 
for  my  books  and  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all,"  Our  hands  must 
toil  for  our  braiuN  and  Iiearts.  Rich  is  the  possessor  of  a  good  book.  Our  own 
rare  Emerson  said,  "In  the  highest  civilization  the  bcwk  is  still  the  highest 
delight."  That  volume  in  which  the  great  events  of  our  own  nation's  existence  are 
mirrored  with  all  the  colors  of  reality  must  challenge  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men. 

To  our  American  citizens— Lil>erty*8  noltillty — the  publisher  has  the  honor 
to  dedicate  this  work,  believing,  with  Goldsmith,  tliat  "in  proportion  as  society 
refines,  new  books  must  ever  become  more  necessary." 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC —1776. 


DedamtioD  of  Americati  Inilependenc*?  and  Niitioual  Sovereignty,  July  Fourth,  1776. — The  GnoDtlet  ol 
Defiance  tlirowu  iit  the  Feet  of  the  British  Empire  by  Her  Youngest  Colnuiea.^Vanfc  Disparity,  in 
Power  ftiid  Resource*,  between  the  C(>ute»tauta, — The  whole  World  looks  on  Astotnslied.  —  Seven 
Years'  Blooily  and  Doiolating  War. — The  American  Cauae  Trinmpljnnt. — Grandest  Modern  Event.— 
Anien'ca  Hciiats  Unjust  Taxation. — Ilaufclity  ObBlinacy  of  King  George. — Burning  Eloquence  of  Pat- 
rick Henry. — Hid  Sumiiu>n.<?,  "  We  Must  Fight." — Washington  Endorsee  thia  Sentiment. — Determina- 
tiou  of  tlte  Pi>i»ijU!. — War  Preferre«l  to  Submiasion. — Momentous  Action  by  Congress. — Separation 
from  England  l>ecreed. — Effect  of  the  Act  in  America. — Its  Reception  in  England. — E.xcitement  of  the 
King  and  Court. — Lord  Chatham,  America's  Advocate. — His  Passionate  Change  of  Views. — Scorch- 
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NE    HUNDRED   YEARS  ago,  namely,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  there  was  born  in 
the  western  world  a  New  Nation, — the  Re- 
public OF  THE  United  States.     Defiance  lo 
tyrants  was  emblazoned  in  empyreal  li^ht  upon 
her  brow,  and  Freedom  and  Justice  were  the 
frontlets  between  her  eyes.    Mon- 
archs,  crowned  with  kingly  dia- 
dems, stood  awed  at  the  august 
manifesto,  ami  at  the  solemn  ar- 
raignment of  King  George  before 
the   judgment  of    mankind,  and 
parliaments  and  c.Tbinets  started 
in  dismay  to  their  feetj  but  the 
People,  as  they  descried  the  eagle 
of  Liberty  spreading  her  wings, 
and  soaring  proudly  aloft,  breath- 
ed freer  and  took  stronger  heart, 
aa  the  clear    ring   of   her   voice 
sounded  through   the  air,  declar- 
ing, with  grandly  rounded  enun- 
ciation, that  ''all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  taxation  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  them  ac  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  British  crown, — 
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falling,  too,  to  move  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters from  their  career  of  haughty  and 
reckless  obstinacy, — the  thirteen  American 
colonies  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  abject  submission  to  their 
so-called  royal  masters,  or  of  armed  resist- 
ance. Already  there  had  flashed  through- 
out the  country  the  electric  words  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  "  We  must  fight !  An  appeal 
to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all 
that  is  left  us.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight ! "  And  as  the  blood  of  patriot 
hearts  had  now  flowed  freely  and  bravely 
at  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker 
Hill,  Washington  declared,  in  words  of 
solemn  emphasis  and  characteristic  brevity, 
"Nothing  short  of  Imjependence,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  can  possibly  do."  He  also 
warmly  approved  and  commended  Paine's 
pamphlet,  '*  Common  Sense,"  written  to 
this  end.  The  sons  of  liberty  shouted  their 
responsive  acclaim  to  this  manly  summons 
from  the  great  American  soldier — Wash- 
ington— and,  like  the  sound  of  many  wa- 
ters, the  spirit  of  national  independence 
which  thus  possessed  the  people  came  upon 
the  continental  congress,  then  in  session  in 
the  state-house  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  was  in  this  temple  of  freedom,  where- 
in was  sitting  as  noble  and  august  a  legis- 
lative hoily  as  the  world  ever  saw,  that 
Richard  Henry  Lee  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  declaring, 
"That  the  United  Colonies  are  and  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent  States,  and  that 
their  political  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  and  ought  to  be  dissolved."  Upon 
this  resolution  there  sprang  up  at  once  an 
earnest  and  jwwerful  debate.  It  was  op- 
posed, principally,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  prematnre.  Some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  advocates  of  colonial  rights  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  motion,  which  at  last 
was  adopted  only  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
in  its  favor  to  six  against.  Some  of  the 
delegates  had  not  received  definite  instruc- 
tions from  their  constituents,  and  others 
had  been  requested  to  vote  against  it.  Its 
further  consideration  was  accordingly  post- 
poned until  there  was  a  prospect  of  greater 


unanimity.  On  the  eleventh  of  June, 
therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  formal  Declaration  ;  this  commit- 
tee consisitingof  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  com- 
mittee made  their  report,  and  presented 
the  Declaration  which  they  had  drawn  up. 
The  first  or  original  draft  was  penned  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
On  the  second  of  Jnty,  congress  proceeded 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  mo- 
mentous paper;  the  discussion,  as  to  the 
tone  and  statements  characterizing  the 
document,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
at  that  time  a  measure  so  decisive,  lasted 
for  nearly  three  da3's,  and  was  extremely 
earnest.  It  was  so  powerfully  opposed  by 
some  of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  com- 
pared the  opposition  to  "  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  weighing  upon  us  by  night 
and  by  day."  Its  supporters,  however, 
were  the  leading  minds,  and  urged  its 
adoption  with  masterly  eloquence  and  abil- 
ity. John  Adams,  Jefferson  asserts,  was 
"  the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  and  "  fought 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it."  The  bond 
which  was  formed  between  those  two  great 
men  on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have 
been  completely  severed,  both  of  them 
finally  expiring,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  act 
which  constituted  their  chief  glory. 

Well  and  truly  did  the  mighty  patriot 
Adams  characterize  this  event  as  the  most 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. "  I  am  apt  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, as  tlie  great  anniversary  festival.  It 
ought  to  ba  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  bo  solemnized 
with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions, from  one  end  of  this  continent  to 
the  other,  from  this  time  forth  forever- 
more  ! "  The  result  has  equaled  the  great 
patriot's  wishes.  Tradition  gives  a  dra- 
matic effect  to  its  announcement.  It  was 
known,  throughout  the  city,  that  the  great 
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erent  waa  to  be  determined  that  day,  by 
the  last  formal  acts ;  but  the  closed  doors 
of  congress  excluded  the  populace  from 
witnessing  the  august  assembly  or  its  pro- 
ceedings, though  thousaudd  of  anxious 
citizens  bad  gathered  arouud  the  building, 
eager  to  hear  the  \vot<h  of  national  des- 
tiny soon  to  be  officially  proclaimL*d.  From 
the  hour  when  congress  came  together  in 
the  forenoon,  all  business  was  suspended 
throughout  the  city,  and  tlie  old  bellman 
steadily  remained  at  his  post  in  the  steeple, 
prepared  to  sound  forth  to  the  waiting 
multitudes  the  expected  glad  tidings.  He 
had  even  stationed  a  boy  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  below,  to  give  immediate  signal  of  the 
turn  of  events.     This  bell,  manufactured 


felt  such  a  professional  pride,  the  electri- 
tied  old  patriot  rung  forth  such  a  joyous 
peal  as  was  never  heard  before,  nor  ceased 
to  hurl  it  backward  and  forward,  till  every 
voice  joined  in  its  notes  of  gladness  and 
triumph.  The  roar  of  cannon,  and  illu- 
minations from  every  house  and  hill-top, 
added  to  these  demonstrations  of  uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

And  this  was  the  type  of  that  exultation 
whicii  everywhere  manifested  itself,  as  the 
news  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  from 
city  to  city  and  from  State  to  State.  Every 
American  patriot  regarded  the  declaration 
by  congress  as  the  noble  performance  of 
an  act  which  had  become  inevitable ;  and 
the  paper  itself  as  the  complete  vindica- 
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in  England,  bore  upon  its  ample  curve  the 
now  prophetic  inscription,  "Proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  all  the  laud  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  Hours  passed  on, 
and  fear  began  to  take  the  ]dacc  of  hope 
in  many  a  heart;  even  the  venerable  and 
always  cheerful  bellman  was  overheard  in 
his  despondent  soliloquy,  "  They  will  never 
doit!  they  will  never  do  it!"  Finally, 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  door  of  the  mysterious  hall  swung 
open,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  ''Passed! — 
it  has  passed ! "  The  word  was  caught  up 
by  ten  thousand  glad  mouths,  and  the 
watch-boy  now  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted,  *' Ring!  Ring!"  Seizing  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  bell  in  which  he  had  long 


tion  of  America  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  When  it 
was  read  by  the  magistrates  and  other 
functionaries,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  whole  naticn,  it  was  greeted  with 
shouts,  bonfires,  and  processions.  It  was 
read  to  the  troops,  drawn  up  nnder  arms, 
and  to  the  congregations  in  churchea  by 
ministers  from  thei  pulpit.  Washington 
hailed  the  declaration  with  joy.  It  is 
true,  it  was  but  a  formal  recognition  of  a 
state  of  tilings  which  had  long  existed,  but 
it  put  an  end  to  all  those  temporizing  hopes 
of  reconciliation  which  had  clogged  the 
military  action  of  the  country.  On  the 
ninth  of  July,  therefore,  Washington 
caused  it  to  be  read  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
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evemng,  at  tho  head  of  each  brigade  of 
the  army.  "  The  general  hopes,"  said  he 
in  his  orders,  "  that  thia  important  event 
will  serve  as  a  fresh  incetitivo  to  every 
officer  and  soldier,  to  act  with  fidelity  and 
courage,  as  knowing  tliat  now  the  peace 
aud  safety  of  his  country  depend,  under 
God,  sok'ly  on  tho  success  of  our  arms; 
Hud  that  ho  Ia  now  in  the  service  of  a 
State,  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  re- 
^rt\rd  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the 
higliest  honors  of  a  frryo  country."  The 
troops  listened  to  tho  reading  of  this  with 
eager  attention,  and  at  its  close  broke  forth 
in  tumultuous  applause. 

The  exeitahle  populace  of  Kew  York 
were  not  content  with  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  other  usual  manifestations  of 
public  joy.  There  was  a  leaden  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  the  Third  in  tho 
Bowling  Green,  in  front  of  the  fort. 
Around  this  kingly  effigy  the  excited  mul- 
titude, surging  hither  and  thither,  unit- 
edly gathered,  and  pulling  it  down  to  the 
ground,  broke  it  into  fragments,  which 
fragments  were  afterwards  conveniently 
molded  into  bullets  and  made  to  do  service 
against  his  majesty's  troops.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  American  army 
having  joined  in  this  proceeding,  Wash- 
ington censured  it,  as  having  much  the 
appearance  of  a  riot  and  a  want  of  disci- 
pline, and  tlie  army  was  ordered  to  abstain, 
in  the  future,  ivnn  all  irregularities  of  the 
kind. 

In  Boston,  that  citadel  of  radical  inaub- 
ordiaation  to  "his  majesty,"  the  public 
joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  even  the  Britisli 
prisnnera  were  courteously  summoned  to 
witness  the  spirit  with  which  a  brave  peo- 
ple, determined  to  bo  free,  dared  to  defy 
the  British  throne.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  July  the  British  officers  on  parole  re- 
ceived each  &  card  from  the  governor,  re- 
questing the  honor  of  said  officer's  attend- 
ance at  a  specified  hour  on  tho  morrow,  in 
the  town  hall.  As  rumors  were  pretty 
well  afloat,  however,  touching  the  decided 
step  that  had  been  taken  at  Philadelphia, 
the  officers  were  not  without  a  suspicion  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  meeting,  aud  hcHi- 


tated  for  a  while  as  to  the  conaistency  of 
giving  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  a 
proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  traitorous.  Curiosity,  however, 
got  the  better  of  these  scruples,  and  it  was 
resolved,  after  a  brief  consultation,  that 
the  invitation  ought  to  be  accepted. 

On  entering  tho  hall,  the  king's  officers 
found  it  occupied  by  'rebellious'  function- 
aries, military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
among  whom  the  same  good  humor  and 
excitement  prevailed  as  among  the  throng 
out  of  doors.  The  British  officials  were 
received  with  great  frankness  and  cordi- 
ality, aud  were  allotted  such  stations  as 
enabled  them  to  witness  the  whole  cere- 
mou}'.  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  one, 
Colonel  Crafts,  who  occupied  tho  chair, 
rose,  and,  silence  being  obtained,  read 
aloud  tlio  declaration,  which  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  tic  of  allegiance  which 
liatl  so  long  held  Britain  and  lier  North 
American  colonies  together,  was  forever 
separated.  Tliis  being  finished,  the  gen- 
tlemen stood  up,  and  each,  repeating  the 
words  as  they  wore  spoken  by  an  officer, 
swore  to  uphold,  at  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
the  rights  of  his  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
town  clerk  read  from  a  balcony  the  solemji 
declaration  to  the  collected  multitude;  at 
tho  close  of  which,  a  shout  began  in  the 
hall  and  passed  like  an  electric  spark  to 
the  streets,  which  now  rang  with  loud  huz- 
zas, the  slow  and  measured  boom  of  can- 
non, and  the  rattle  of  musketry.  The 
batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dorchester  Neck, 
tlie  castle,  Nautasket,  and  Long  Island, 
each  saluted  with  thirteen  guns,  the  artil- 
lery in  the  town  fired  thirteen  rounds,  and 
the  infantry  scattered  iuto  thirteen  divis- 
ions, poured  forth  thirteen  volleys, — all 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  states 
which  formed  the  Union.  There  was  also 
a  municipal  banquet,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  and  toasts  drank ;  and  in  the 
evening  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
houses. 

In  Virginia,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  greeted  with  that  same 
ardor  of  enthusiasm  which  for  so  many 
years  had  characterized  the  people  of  that 
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ancient;  commonweal tli,  in  tlie  coutso  of 
political  freedom.  In  South  Carolina,  too, 
the  dei'laratiou  was  read  to  the  assembled 
multitudes,  amid  the  greatest  rejoicings, — 
public  addresses,  military  and  civic  proces- 
sions, bands  of  music,  firing  of  cannon, 
and.  kiadred  demonstrations  of  popular 
favor.  In  all  the  colonies,  indeed,  the 
declaration  was  hailed  as  the  passing  away 
of  the  old  w^rld  and  the  birth  of  the 
new. 

But  the  declaration,  though  it  thus 
solemnly  inaugurated  a  new  nation  and 
made  the  coloni«is,  for  the  time,  the  theater 
of  patriotic  jubilee,  involved  startling  per- 
ils and  imposed  momentous  dutiejj ;  for  it 
was  a  defiant  challenge  to  combat  thrown 
by  a  mere  province  in  the  face  of  the  most 
colossal  power  in  all  Christendom.  This 
important  paper  commences  with  stating 
that,  "When  in  the  course  of  huraau 
eTcnts  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  politieal  bauds  which  have 
connected  them  with  auother,  and  to  as- 
same  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  stations  to  which  the 
laws  of  Nature,  and  of  Nature's  (xod,  en- 
title them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  imp<jl  them  to  the 
separation." 

The  causes  are  then  stated,  and  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  oppressions  complained 
of  by  America  is  closed  by  saying  that 
"a  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.** 
History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  words 
so  bold  and  scathing,  u.>ied  by  a  colony 
against  a  powerful  sovereign. 

The  fruitless  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  the  people  of  Groat  Britain  are 
also  recounted,  but  "they  too,"  concludes 
this  declaration,  "have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
moat,  therefore,  acqaies<re  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separationj.  and  hold 
them,  aa  we  hold  the  rest  uf  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  Then 
comes  the  portentous  conclusion — 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 


the  United  States  of  America,  in  g(»neral 
congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judgi!  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  riglit  ought  to 

be,  PKEE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES  ;  that 

they  are  ab-solved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  tfjem  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  h,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved  j  and  that,  as  free  and  itidepend- 
cnt  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
estaUiiih  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acta 
and  things,  which  independent  states  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  tlie  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  the  whole  country,  however,  between 
New  England  and  the  Potomac,  which 
was  now  to  become  the  great  theater  of 
action,  although  a  vast  majority  was  in 
favor  of  independence,  there  existed  an 
inriuential  number,  who  not  only  refused 
to  act  with  their  countrymen,  but  were 
ready  to  give  information  and  aid  to  the 
enem}'.  Most  of  these  '^ories  were  wealthy 
and  haughty,  and  rendered  themselves  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Laws  passed  by  the 
new  State  authorities  had  subjected  these 
persons  to  fines  and  imprisonments,  and 
their  property  to  confiscation.  They  en- 
dured many  outrages,  and  were  treated  to 
"tarrings  and  feathering  "  innumerable, 
by  the  more  violent  among  the  angry  pop- 
ulace. To  prevent  these  outrages,  con" 
gresa  gave  the  supervision  of  tories  to 
committees  of  inspection.  Many  of  these 
obnoxious  families  finally  left  the  country, 
.and  in  course  of  time  the  tory  element  waa 
eradicated  or  completely  silenced. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  and  important 
is  the  cliaracter  of  the  reception  which 
this  remarkable  locument  met  on  its  ar- 
rival in  England.  Of  the  noble  band  of 
American  patriots  who  had  been  chosen  to 
deliberate  and  act  for  the  best  good  of  the 
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)ppre8sed  colonies,  and  who,  preceding  the 
final  act  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence) had  sent  forth  the  most  magnani- 
mous ap{>eala  to  Britain's  sense  of  justice, 
— of  these  men  and  their  works,  there  had 
gone  forth  one  of  the  grandest  eulogies 
from  the  cider  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  the 
greatest  of  Britain's  statesmen,  who,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  dared  to  say^ 

'I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all 
my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  been 
my  favorite  study  j  I  liave  read  Thucydi- 
des,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the 
master  states  of  the  world— 'that,  for  so- 
lidity of  reasoning,  for  force  of  sagacity, 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a 
complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation 
or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  general  congress  of  Philadelphia," 

But  when,  a  few  years  after,  it  was  pro- 
posed, by  the  British  prime  minister,  to 
conciliate  the  exasperated  colonies  by  treat- 
ing them  as  a  people  possessing  certain 
independent  rights  and  powers,  Pitt 
showed  the  exalted  estimation  in  which 
he  held  the  rebellious  colonies  as  part  of 
tlie  British  realm,  by  opposing  such  a 
cour^^e,  in  a  speech  of  ahnost  dramatic 
power  and  effect,  and  from  which,  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  it  produced  ia  his  own 
shattered  system,  the  great  peer  and  ora- 
tor almost  immediately  died. 

In  Fram^e,  tlie  declaration  o\  independ- 
ence by  the  American  colonies  was  greeted 
with  secret  satisfaction  by  the  court  and 
rulers,  and  aroused  to  universal  gladness 
the  popular  heart.  Reviewing  the  scene 
and  its  actors,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  popular  orators  of  that  intrepid  nation 
was  led  to  say:  "With  what  grandeur, 
with  what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak 
of  those  generous  men  who  erected  this 
grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wis- 
dom, and  their  courage  I  Hancock,  Frank- 
lin, the  two  Adamses,  were  the  greatest 
actors  in  this  aifecting  scene ^  but  they 
were  not  the  only  ones.  Posterity  shall 
know  them  all.  Their  honored  names 
shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by  ^  happier 
pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall 
show  them  to  remotest  ages-     ^n  behold* 


ing  them,  shall  the  friend  of  freedom  feel 
his  heart  palpitate  with  joy — feel  his  eyes 
float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust  of 
one  of  them  has  been  written,  *  He  wrested 
thunder  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from 
tyrants.'  Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy 
shall  all  of  them  partake.''  Still  more  preg- 
nant were  the  words  of  the  great  Mira- 
beau,  as,  citing  the  grand  principles  of  the 
American  Declaration,  from  his  place  in 
the  National  Assembly,  "  I  ask,"  ho  said, 
"if  the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances 
with  the  States  hare  dared  to  read  that 
manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  con- 
sciences after  the  perusal  ?  I  ask  whether 
there  be  at  this  day  one  government  in 
Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  con- 
federations and  the  British  isles  excepted 
— which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights ! " 
For  more  than  a  year,  commissioners 
from  congress,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  resided  at  the  court  of 
France,  urging  upon  that  government  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  success  of  the 
American  -struggle  was  regarded,  as  yet, 
too  doubtful,  for  that  country  to  embroil 
herself  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  But 
that  great  event,  the  capture  of  the  British 
ormy  at  Saratoga,  seemed  to  increase  the 
probability  that  the  Atnerican  arms  would 
finally  triumph,  and  decided  France  to 
espouse  her  cause.  The  aid  which  France 
now  brought  to  the  Americans  was  of 
great  importance.  It  ia  even  doubtftil 
whether  the  colonies,  without  her  contri- 
butions of  money,  navj',  and  troops,  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  Britain  with  final 
success ;  at  least,  the  struggle  must  have 
been  greatly  prolonged.  To  this  inter- 
vention, however,  France  was  inclined,  by 
her  own  hostility  to  England,  whom  she 
delighted  to  see  humbled,  especially  by  a 
people  struggling  for  independence.  Fi- 
nally, flfter  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  to 
General  Washington,  the  French  court 
pressed  upon  congress  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing commissioners  for  negotiating 
peace  with  Great  Britaiiu     In  accordance 
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witb  thia  advice,  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens, 
were  appointed.  The  commissioners  met 
Messrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Oswald,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  at  Paris,  and  provi- 
sional articles  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  were  there  signed,  November 
thirtieth,  1782;  the  definitive  treaty  being 
signed  on  the  third  of  September,  1783. 
Holland  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  in  1782 ;  Sweden,  in 
February,  1783;  Denmark,  in  the  same 
month ;  Spain,  in  March ;  Kussia,  in  July. 
And  thus,  the  Republic  op  the  United 
States  of  America  became  an  inde- 
pendent power  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

It  was  not  unknown  to  the  wise  and 
venerable  enactors  of  the  Declaration,  that 
their  signatures  to  such  an  instrument 
would  be  regarded  in  England  as  an  act 
of  treason,  rendering  them  liable  to  the 
halter  or  the  block.  In  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  all  this,  every  man  of  them  placed 
his  name  upon  the  immortal  parchment. 
The    only  signature   which    indicates    a 


trembling  hand,  is  that  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, but  this  was  owing  to  a  nervous 
affection ;  for,  so  resolute  was  ho  in  con- 
gress, that,  when  some  of  the  members 
suggested  a  hope  of  reconciliation,  Mr. 
Hopkins  replied,  that  "  the  time  had  come 
vvlien  the  strongest  arm  and  the  longest 
sword  must  decide  the  contest,  and  those 
members  who  were  not  prepared  for  action 
had  better  go  home."  The  boMest  signa- 
ture is  that  of  John  Hancock,  he  whom 
the  British  had  excepted  in  their  offers  of 
pardon,  as  one  '*  whose  offenses  are  of  too 
flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  but  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment." The  number  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration was  fifty-six;  and  the  average 
length  of  their  lives  was  about  sixty-five 
3'ears.  Carpenters'Hall^-or  Independence 
Hall — in  Philadelphia,  where  these  tre- 
mendous scenes  transpired,  is  still  one  of 
the  places  which  every  American  looks, 
upon  with  patriotic  pride;  for  within  that 
temple  was  born  a  Nation,  in  whose  des- 
tiny were  wrapped  the  interests  of  Liberty 
and  Civilization  to  the  end  of  time. 


II. 

FIHST  AMERICAN  NAA^AL  VICTORY.— 1779. 


John  Paul  .Toue?,  Commaniiing  the  Bon  Homme  Hichard,  Fight*  and  Captures  Kinp  George's  Power 
fill  Slii|i-of  war,  tlie  Serajtia,  io  British  Watere, — Cmwds  of  S]iocf:aors  Line  the  English  Const.— Thu 
MoBt  S.iiitruiimry  Buttle  Ever  Fought  Between  Single  Sliips. — ^Joiies  is  lluiled  as  "The  Wo^hiuglon 
of  the  Seaa." — World-wide  Interest  of  thi.-»  Combat. — Commodtire  Jones's  Eiiily  Ciireijr. — Offers  Ida 
Services  to  Cotigresw, — Appointed  n  Nnval  Lieuter»ant. — Joins  the  Continental  Fleet. — The  Firet  to 
Hoist  its  Ensign. — Stylo  and  Motto  of  the  Flufj. — Sails  from  Fmnce  on  a  Criiiw . — Terror  Creatwi  hv 
his  Miivcmont*. — Character iiJtic  Anecdotes. — Two  British  Fripates  in  Sight. — Jtmii»  Ready  for  Bloodv 
Work. — The  Siiips  Muzzle  to  Muzzle. — Sujteriority  of  the  Serapia. — A  Most  Deadly  Contest. — Both 
Vesflcls  uij  Fire. — .Junes  Atta<;ked  hy  Another  Foe. — One  of  his  Vessel.s  Treacherous. — Kemnrkablw 
Seenefl. — Britain's  Flag  Struck  to  America. — An  Act  Without  Preceilent, — Sinking  of  the  Victori- 
ous Vejssel. 


"  TIm  miMt  obtllitaki  uid  bloudjr  battla  In  tbr  imiokU  nf  luvd  wkrflirw."— J.  Fkikwoiik  CcKirita. 
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UCH  an  exploit  ns  that  performed  by  Jolm  Puul  Jones,  in  1779, 
by  wliieh,  in  plain  sight  of  the  English  coast,  ho  fluii^to  tlie  breeze 
the  galhint  ensign  of  the  United  iStates,  and,  with  liritous  as  wit- 
nesses of  hia  daring,  fought,  victoriously,  a  battle  which  hua  always 
been  spoken  of  as  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  combat  that 
ever  occurred  between  aitigle  ships,  can  nover  be  read  of  by  Ameri- 
cans with  other  than  the  deepest  and  most  enthusiastic  interest.  The 
victory  came,  too,  at  one  of  the  darkest  hours  in  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paign, and  served  to  gladden  and  enrourage,  for  the  time  being,  the  de- 
spondent hearts  of  honest  pEitriols,  The  vaunted  invinciideness  of  the 
British  navy  became  a  by-wor<l  of  contumely,  the  world  over,  from  the 
time  Jones  nailed  his  Hug  to  the  mast,  and,  under  the  calm 
sky  and  roynd  harvest  moon  of  September,  dealt  forth  a  storm 
of  death  and  desolation  upon  the  enemies  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. The  action  may  well  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
terrible  on  record,  from  its  uniisiTial  duration  for  a  naval  bat- 
tie,  from  the  ferwity  which  the  combatants  displayed,  and 
from  the  proximity  of  the  two  vessels,  the  muzzles  of  the 
shjp^'  biitterieH  almost  reaching  into  each  other's  port-holes. 
John  Paul  was  born  in  Scotland,  ou  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1747,  and  the  scenery  and  associations  of  his  birth- 
place— Arbiglaud — and  its  vicinity,  doubtless  encouraged 
that  restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  change,  as 
well  as  that  ardent  enthu.siasm  in  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suit, which  80  strikingly  characterized  his  career  through  life. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant 
of  Whitehaven,  who  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
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th»  American  colonies.  His  first  voyage 
was  made  before  lie  was  thirteen  years  old, 
being  to  Virginia,  where  his  elder  brother 
was  established  as  a  planter.  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  for  a  sl>ort  time  in  the  slave 
trade,  which  he  left  in  disgust,  and  made  a 
number  of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  1773,  John  Paul  removed  to  Virginia, 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  brother,  who 
had  died  childless  and  intestate.  He  now, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  assumed  the  ad- 
ditional surname  of  Jones,  and  which  he 
retained  through  life.  At  the  coinincnce- 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  his  feel- 
ings became  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  and  this  spirit  fully  pre- 
pared him  for  the  active  part  he  soon  un- 
dertook in  their  behalf.  An  offer  of  his 
services,  which  he  made  to  the  colonies, 
was  accepted,  and,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  1775,  by  a  resolution  of  con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
American  navy. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Jones  who  hoisted, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  first  American 
naval  flag  on  board  the  American  frigate 
Alfred,  the  flag- ship,  the  national  ensign 
being  thus  for  the  first  time  displayed  from 
a  man-of-war.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  interesting  occasion  are  stated  to 
have  been  as  follows :  The  Alfred  was  an- 
chored off  the  foot  of  Walnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia. On  a  brilliant  morning,  early  in 
February,  1776,  gay  streamers  were  seen 
flattering  from  every  mast-head  and  spar 
on  the  river  Delaware.  At  nine  o'clock,  a 
full-manned  barge  thridded  its  way  among 
tlie  floating  ice  to  the  Alfred,  bearing  the 
commodore.  He  was  greeted  by  the  thun- 
ders of  artillery  and  the  shouts  of  a  multi- 
tude. When  he  reached  the  deck  of  the 
flag-ship.  Captain  Salstonstall  gave  a  sig- 
nal, and  Lieutenant  Jones  gallantly  pulled 
the  ropes  which  wafted  the  new  flag  mast- 
head high.  It  was  of  yellow  silk,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  pine  tree,  and  the  signifi- 
cant device  of  a  rattlesnake  in  a  field  of 
thirteen  stripes,  with  the  ominous  legend, 
*^ Don't  tread  on  me!"  This  memorable 
act,  it  was  Jones's  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  perform  when  in  his  twenty-ninth  year; 


an  honor,  too,  of  which,  as  events  afterward 
proved,  ha  was  fully  worthy. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1779,  Jones 
Bailed  from  the  roadstead  of  Groix,  France, 
in  command  of  a  small  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Bon  Ilomme  Richard,  forty-two  guns, 
the  Alliance,  thirty-six  guns,  the  Pallas, 
thirty-two  guns,  the  Cerf,  twenty-eight 
guns,  and  the  Vengeance,  twelve  guns. 
Two  privateers  afterwards  joined  them,  but 
did  not  continue  with  them  till  the  end  of 
the  cruise.  The  efficiency  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  marred  by  a  want  of  subordination 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  willijjg  to  yield 
prompt  obedience  to  orders.  Captain  Lan- 
dais,of  the  Alliance,  habitually  disregarded 
the  signals  and  orders,  throughout  the 
cruise,  and,  towards  the  close,  committed 
acts  of  open  hostility  to  his  superior.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Jones  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  enemy;  he  coasted 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  making 
many  priites,  and  carrying  terror  wherever 
lie  appeared. 

But  the  action  which  gave  the  most  dis* 
tinguishing  renown  to  Jones's  brilliant  c.»« 
reer,  and  which  *o  early  gave  prestige  to 
American  prowess  on  the  ocean,  is  that  of 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  below  : 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1779,  a  fleet  of  over  forty 
sail  appeared  off  Flamborough  Head,  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  Jones  at  once 
gave  up  the  pursuit  of  a  vessel  in  whose 
track  he  waa  just  then  following,  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  made  signals  for  a  gen- 
eral chase.  The  sails  in  sight  were  a  fleet 
of  English  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of 
tha  ships-of-war  Serapis  and  Scarborough, 
and  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  pur- 
sued they  ran  in  shore,  while  their  convoys 
that  protected  them  bore  off  from  the  land 
and  prepared  for  an  engagement.  The 
Bon  Homme  Richard  set  every  stitch  of 
canvas,  but  did  not  come  into  fighting  po- 
.sition  toward  the  enemy  until  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time,  from 
the  darkness  having  Set  in  somewhat,  ob- 
jects on  the  water  were  dimly  discerned, 
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thcyugb  no*:  with  such  difficulty  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  not  the  moon 
shone  forth  witli  great  brightness,  and  tho 
weather  proved  serene  and  beautiful. 
When  within  ptstol-sliot,  the  hail  from  the 
Scrapie,  *'  What  ship  ia  that  ?  '*  was 
anssvered,  "  I  can't  bear  you."  Captain 
Pearson  saya  the  answer  was,  "  The  Prin- 
cess Royal."  A  second  hail  was  answered 
by  a  thundering  broadside  from  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Richard, — a  signal  that  in- 
dicated a  hot  and  bloody  encounter  at 
hand,  as  the  sequel  soon  proved. 

The  American  ship,  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, was  much  inferior  to  her  antag- 
onist, being,  in  fact,  an  old  vessel,  clumsy, 
and    unmanageable,       She     carried     six 
eigh teen-pounders  on  the  lower  gun  deck, 
fourteen    twelve-[>ounders  and   fourteen 
nine-pounders  on  the  itiiddle  gun  derk, 
two    six-poundera    on    the    quarter-gun 
deck,  two  six-pounders  on  the  spar  deck, 
one  six-pounder  in  each  gangway,  and  two 
six-pounders  on  the  forecastle.     She  was 
manned   by  three   hundred  and   eighty 
tnen  and  boys.    The  Serapis,  on  the  other 
liand,  was  a  new  ship,  built  in  the  beat 
manner,  and  with  a  much  heavier  arma- 
ment    She  mounted  twenty  eii^hteen- 
pounders  on  her  lOwer  gun  deck,  twen'y 
nine-poundcrs  on  her  upper  gun  deck,  six 
six-pounders  on  her  quarter  deck,  four 
six-pounders  on  the    forecastle;   and  she 
had  a  crew  of  some   three   hundred   and 
twenty  men. 

Ca[ttain  Cottineau,  of  the  Palla'i,  en- 
gaged the  Scarborough,  and  took  her,  after 
au  hour's  action,  while  the  Bon  Homme 
Kicliard  engaged  the  Serapis. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  action,  the 
superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  Serapis 
enabled  her  to  take  several  advantageous 
positions,  which  the  seamanship  of  Paul 
Jones,  h.anipered  by  the  unmanageable 
character  of  his  craft,  did  not  enafile  him 
to  prevfMit.  Thus  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
ship  athwart  the  enemy's  bows,  but  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Serapis  sweeping  ovef  the 
Richat'd's  poop,  was  grappled  and  lashed, 
and  her  stern  swung  Vound  to  the  1x>wof  tht* 
Bon  Homme  Richard  by  the  action  of  the 


wind ;  the  vessels  lay  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  the  muzzles  on  either  side  actually 
touching  the  enemy.  But  long  before  this, 
many  of  the  eighteen-pound  shot  of  the 
Serapis  had  entered  the  Richard's  hull  be- 
low the  water-mark,  and  she  leaked  in  a 
threatening  manner.  Just  before  they 
closed.  Commodore  Peai*son  hailed  his  ad- 
versary :  "  Has  your  ship  struck  ?  "  "  i 
ftavett't  began  to  jigid  yet !  "  thundered 
forth  the  brave  Jones,  in  reply. 

A  novelty  in  naval  combats  ./as  now 
presented  to  many  witnesses,  but  few  ad- 
mirers,— says  Lieutenant  Dale,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conflict, — the  rammers 
being  run  into  the  respective  ships  to  en- 
able the  men  to  load  after  the  lower  porta 
of  the  Serapis  had  been   blown  away,  to 


make  room  for  running  out  their  gunt, 
and  in  this  situation  the  ships  remained 
until  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock, 
P.  M.  From  the  commencement  to  lh« 
termination  of  the  action,  there  was  not  a 
man  on  board  the  Riclmrd  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  superiority  of  the  Serapis,  both 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  crew.  The  crew  of  that  ship  were 
picked  seamen,  and  the  ship  itself  had 
been  only  a  few  months  off  the  stocks; 
whereas  the  crew  of  fhe  Richard  consisted 
of  part  Americans,  English  and  French, 
and  a  part  of  Maltese,  Portuguese,  and  Ma- 
lays, these  latter  contributing  by  their 
want  of  naval  skill  antl  knowledge  of  tho 
English  language,  to  depress  rather  than 
encourage  any  reasonable  hope  of  succesi 
in  a  combat  under  such  circumstances. 
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One  of  the  most  disbeartetmig  fa,cts  in 
the  early  part  of  the  actiou,  was  the  siletic- 
ing  of  the  battery  of  twelve-pounders,  ou 
which  Jonea  had  placed  his  principal  de- 
pendence. 

Brave  and  dauntless  sailor  as  he  was, 
Jones  stuck  to  his  little  battery,  and  stimu- 
lated his  men  with  word  and  example. 
Wliile  one  of  the  niue-pounders  vomited 
double-headed  shot  against  the  mainmast 
of  the  Serapid,  tlie  two  others  swept  her 
decks  with  graj)©  and  canister.  The  fire 
was  so  hot  from  the  nine-pouud  battery  and 
the  tops,  that  not  a  man  could  live  on  the 
deck  of  the  English  ship.  But  all  this 
while,  her  lower  battery  of  eighteen-pound- 
ers  was  making  an  awful  ruin  of  the  Rich- 
ard. The  terror  of  the  scene  was  also  soon 
ht'ighteni'd  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  depict,  by  both  vessels  taking  fire,  which, 
required  almost  superluiman  exertion  to 
subdue,  and,  in  the  midi»t  of  all,  Jones  and 
his  heroic  men  wero  horror  stricken  to  see 
their  consort,  the  Alliance,  commanded  by 
Captain  Landais,  come  up  and  pour  a  full 
broadside  into  the  Richard's  stern !  The 
evidence  is  regarded  as  most  conclusive, 
that  Captain  L.'a  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  not  duo  to  any  mistake  on  his  part  in 
supposing  the  Ilichard  to  be  the  Serapiri, 
but  to  his  personal  hostility  to  Jones. 
With  jealousy  and  treason  in  his  hearty  his 
plan  was  to  kill  Jones,  and,  capturing  the 
Serapis,  claim  the  victory  as  his.  But  the 
black-hearted  Frenchman  failed  in  his  plot. 
A  quantity  of  cartridges  on  board  the  Ser- 
apis was  set  fire  to  by  a  grenade  from 
Jones's  ship,  and  blew  up,  killing  or  wound- 
ing all  the  officers  and  men  abaft  the  main- 
mast. But  long  after  this  the  fight  went 
on  with  fury. 

At  last,  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  be- 
gan to  totter  to  its  fall — her  fire  slackened, 
and,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  British 
flag  was  struck,  and  Commodore  Pearson 
surrendered  his  sword  to  his  really  weaker 
foe.  In  going  through  the  formalities  of 
this  scene,  Pearson  displayed  much  irrita- 
bility, and,  addressing  Jones  as  one  who 
fought  under  no  recognized  flag,  said : 

"  It  is  painful  to  deliver  up  my  sword  to  d 


a  man  who  has  fought  with  a,  halter  around 
hia  neck." 

"Sir,"  replied  Jonea,  good  humoredly, 
as  he  handed  back  the  weapon,  "you  have 
fought  like  a  hero,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  in  the 
most  ample  manner." 

True  enough,  the  gallant  Pearson  soon 
received  from  King  George  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
bravery  in  this  unparalleled  battle, — hear- 
ing of  which  honor,  Jones  is  said  to  have 
dryly  remarked  :  "Well,  he  deserved  it; 
and  should  I  have  the  gootl  fortune  to 
meet  with  liim  again,  1  will  make  a  lord 
of  him!" 

Another  episode  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  medical  officer, — the  surgeon  of  the 
Richard, — who  ran  up  from  the  cock-pit, 
in  great  fright  and  trepidation,  and  hur- 
riedly accosting  the  captain,  said :  "Are  you 
not  going  to  strike  the  colors?  Is  not  the 
ship  fast  sinhiiiij  ?  "  "  What !  doctor,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  would  you  have  me  strike  to 
a  drop  of  water  ?  Here,  help  mo  get  this 
gun  over ! "  The  doctor,  as  though  answer- 
ing a  sudden  professional  call,  waa  soon 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  cock-pit. 

Bo  terribly  was  the  Richard  cut  to  pieces 
(being  an  old  ship),  that  it  waa  found  im- 
possible, after  the  fight,  to  get  her  into 
port,  and,  the  wounded  being  removed,  she 
soon  after  sank. 

Jones  took  his  prizes  to  Holland,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole 
■world  stood  astonished  at  his  bravery  and 
success. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this  cele- 
brated battle  between  the  Serapis  and 
Richard  was  given,  soon  after  ita  occur- 
rence, by  Commodore  Jones  himself,  a 
portion  of  which,  describing  in  hia  own 
dramatic  style,  the  principal  scenes  during 
the  engagement,  is  given  below: 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  September 
twenty- third,  the  brig  from  Holland  not  be- 
ing in  sight,  we  chased  abrigantine  that  ap- 
peared laying  to,  to  windward.  About 
noon,  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that 
appeared  coming  round  Flamborough  Head 
trom  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time 
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I  manned  and  armed  one  of  the  pilot  boats 
to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  hrigantine,  which 
now  appeared  to  be  the  vessel  that  X  liad 
forced  ashore.  Soon  after  this,  a  fleet  of 
forty^ono  sail  appeared  off  Flainhorough 
Head,  hearing  N.  N.  E.  Thj»  induced  inc 
to  abandon  the  single  ship  whicli  had  then 
anchored  in  Burlington  Bay  j  I  also  called 
back  the  pilot  boat,  and  hoisted  a  signal 
for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet  dis- 
covered us  bearing  down,  all  the  merchant 
ships  crowded  sail  toward  the  shore.  The 
two  ships-of-war  that  protected  tlie  fleet  at 
the  same  time  steered  from  the  land,  and 
made  the  disposition  for  battle.  In  ap- 
proaching the  enemy,  I  crowded  every  pos- 
sible sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  tlie  line 
of  battle,  to  which  the  Alliance  paid  no  at- 
tention. Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action, 
I  could  not  reach  the  commodore's  ship 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  being  then 
within  pistol-shot,  when  he  hailed  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  We  answered  him  by 
firing- a  whole  broadside. 

The  battle  being  thus  begun,  was  con- 
tinued with  unremitting  fury.  Every 
method  was  practiced  on  both  sides  to  gain 
an  advantage  and  rake  each  other ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  enemy's  ship,  being 
much  more  manageable  than  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  gained  thereby  several 
times  an  advantageous  situation,  in  spite 
of  my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  As  I 
had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  greatly  su- 
perior force,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
closing  with  him,  to  prevent  the  advantage 
wliich  he  ha«l  over  mo  in  point  of  ma- 
neuver. It  was  my  intention  to  lay  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  athwart  the  enemy's 
bow ;  but  as  that  operation  required  great 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  both  sails 
and  helm,  and  some  of  our  braces  being 
shot  away,  it  did  not  exactly  succeed  to  my 
wish.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  however, 
came  over  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  poop, 
by  the  mizzenmast,  and  I  made  Iwth  ships 
fast  together  in  that  situation,  which  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails, 
forced  her  stern  close  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  ships  lay  square 
alongside  of  each  other,  the  yards  being 


all  entangled,  and  the  cannon  of  each  ship 
touching  tlio  opponent's. 

I  directed  the  Are  of  one  of  the  three 
cannon  against  the  mainmast,  with  dou- 
ble-headed shot,  while  the  other  two  were 
exceedingly  Well  served  with  grape  and 
canister  shot,  to  silunce  the  enemy's  mus- 
ketry and  clear  her  decks,  which  was  at 
last  effected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I  have 
since  understood,  on  the  instant  of  calling 
for  quarter,  when  the  cowardice  or  treach- 
ery of  three  of  my  under-officers  induced 
them  to  call  to  the  enemy.  The  English 
commodore  asked  me  if  I  demanded  quar- 
ter, and  J,  having  answered  him  in  the 
most  determined  negative,  they  renewed 
the  battle  with  double  fury.  They  were 
unable  to  stand  the  deck;  but  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  especially  the  lower  battery, 
which  was  entirely  formed  of  ten-pound- 
ers, was  incessant;  both  ships  were  set  on 
fire  in  various  places,  and  the  scene  was 
dreadful  beyon<l  the  reach  of  language. 
To  account  for  the  timidity  of  my  three 
under-ofScers,  I  mean  the  gunner,  the  car- 
penter, and  the  master-at-arms,  I  nmst 
observe,  that  the  two  first  were  slightly 
wounded,  and,  as  tlie  ship  had  received 
various  shots  under  the  water,  and  one  of 
the  pumps  being  sliot  away,  the  carpenter 
expressed  Iits  fears  that  she  would  sink, 
and  the  other  two  concluded  that  she  was 
sinking,  which  occasioned  the  gunner  to 
nm  aft  on  the  poop,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, to  strike  the  colors.  Fortunately  for 
me,  a  cannon-ball  had  done  that  before,  by 
carrying  away  the  ensign-staff;  he  was 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sink- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling  for  quar- 
ter, and  ho  preferred  the  latter. 

All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
had  sustained  the  action  alone,  and  tlie 
enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  got 
clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowledg- 
ments, and  by  their  having  lot  go  an  an- 
chor the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board, 
by  which  means  they  would  have  escaped, 
liad  I  not  made  them  fast  to  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard. 

At  last,  at  half -past  nine  o'clock,  the  Al< 
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liance  appeared,  and  I  now  thought  the 
battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  aston- 
ishment, he  discharged  a  broadside  full 
into  the  stern  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
We  called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  forbear 
firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ;  yet 
they  passed  along  the  off  side  of  the  ship, 
and  continued  firing.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  his  mistaking  the  enemy's  ship 
for  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  there  being 
the  most  essential  difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  Besides,  it  was 
then  full  moonlight.  The  Bon  Homme 
Richard  received  various  shots  under  wa- 
ter from  the  Alliance ;  the  leak  gained  on 
the  pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on 
board  both  ships.    Some  officers  persuaded 


me  to  strike,  of  whose  courage  and  good 
sense  I  entertain  a  high  opinion.  My 
treacherous  master-at-arms  let  loose  all  my 
prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my 
prospects  became  gloomy  indeed.  I  would 
not,  however,  give  up  the  point.  The  ene- 
my's mainmast  began  to  shake,  their  firing 
decreased  fast,  ours  rather  increased,  and 
the  British  colors  were  struck  at  half  an 
hour  past  ten  o'clock. 

This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship- 
of-war,  the  Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns,  built  on  the  most  approved  con- 
struction, with  two  complete  batteries,  one 
of  them  of  eighteen-pounders,  and  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Commodore  Richard 
Pearson. 


ni. 

THE  WONDERFUL  DARK  DAT.— 1780. 


The  Northern  States  wrapt  in  a  Demw  Black  Atmo8ph(<re  for  Fifteen  Hours. — ^The  Day  of  Jadgment 
Supposed  to  have  Come. — Cesaation  uf  Lalior.  —  Uett|[:iuas   Derotioiw   Reported  to.  —  The    Uerds 
Retire  to  tlieir  Stalls,  tlie  FowUto  their  Roosts,  and  the  Birds  Sing  their  EreniDi;  Songs  at  Noondav. — 
Science  at  Ijiws  tu  Accotmt  for  the  MvBtcrioiw  Plieuomeoon. — One  of  Nature's  Marvels. — Redness  of 
the  Snn  and  Moou.— Approach  of  a  Thick  Vapor.— I^nd  Peals  of  Thunder.— Sudden  and   Strang*. 
]>arkne«i«. — Alarm  of  the  Inlialiitants. — Knd  of  the  World  looked  For. — Dismay  of  the  Brute  Cre^H 
ti«>«.  —  An  Intensely  l>ce|)  Gloom.  —  Difficulty  in  Attending  to  Business.  —  Lif^hts  Burning  in  IM^I 
Housff. — Vjwt  Extent  of  the  Ofcnrrence. — Cfindition  of  the  Barometer. — Change  in  the   Color  of 
Objnrts. — (-iakk  .Motion  of  the  nomJs. — Birds  Suffocate  and  Die. — The  Sun's  Disc  Seen  in  Soms 
PUwein. — Oily  Deposit  on  the  Waters. — Imponetrablo  Darknea  at  Night. — Incidents  and  Anecdotes.-< 
Ignorant  Wliim*  and  Ci>MJf!i'tore«. — An  Unsolved  Mystery. 
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**Th<  Dark  t)iiv  In  ■loftliirii  .Vm«rie>  wi»  oncaTUioM  wondcrAtI  phi 
vliteh  phUoMpby  li  u  ■  loi*  to  (splaiB."— UBKaoiiau 


I  ofauon  •hleh  wtll  tlwtf  bm  riad  of  wtUi  lnt»r«M;  Ini 
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tf-^        -  -a*  -      -^  **"'"  >~"^' 
mvrtcwrr  or  tratxuko. 


LMOST,  if  not  altogetber  alone,  as  the  most 
mysterious  ftiid  as  yet  unexplained  phenome- 
non of  its  kind,  in  nature's  diversified  range  of 
events,  during  the  last  century,  stands  the 
Dark  Dai/  of  May  Nineteenth^  1780, — a  most 
unaccountable  darkening  of  the  whole  visible 
heavens  and  atmosphere  in  New  England,— ^| 
wbii'lj  brought  intense  alarm  and  distress  t^^ 
multitudes  of  minds,  as  Wfll  as  dismay  to  the 
brute  creation,  the  fowls  fleeing,  bewildered,  to 
their  roosts,  and  the  birds  to  their  nests,  and 
the  cattle  returning  to  their  stalls.  Indeed, 
thousands  of  the  good  people  of  that  day  be- 
came fully  convinced  that  the  end  of  all  things 
terrestrial  bad  come  ^  many  gave  up,  for  the 
time,  their  secular  pursuits,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  religious  devotions;  while  many  otiiers  regarded 
the  darkness  as  not  only  a  token  of  God's  indignation 
against  the  various  iniquities  and  abominations  of  the  age 
but  also  as  an  omen  of  some  future  destruction  that  might 
overwhelm  the  land — aa  in  the  case  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  biblical  history, — unless  speedy  repentaDce  an<|H 
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reformalitin  took  place.  The  igaoraut  in- 
dulged ia  vaguo  and  wild  conjectures  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  j  and. 
those  profoiinder  minds,  eTen,  that  could 
"gauge  the  heavens  and  tell  the  stars," 
were  about  equally  at  loss  for  any  rational 
explanation  of  the  event.  It  w  related 
tliat  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  in 
j^esi^ion  at  this  time,  and  that,  so  great  waa 
the  darkness,  the  members  became  terri- 
fied, and  thought  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment had  come;  a  motion  was  conse- 
quently made  to  adjuurn.  At  this,  Mr. 
Davenport  arose  and  said:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
— It  13  either  the  da}'  of  judgment,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  need  of 
adjourning.  If  it  is,  I  desire  to  be  f.<und 
doing  my  duty.  I  move  that  candles  bo 
brought,  and  that  we  proceed  to  business." 
The  time  of  the  commencement  of  this 
extraordinary  darkness  was  between  the 
hours  uf  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of 
Frid.iy,  of  the  date  already  named;  and  it 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  but  with  different  appearances 
at  different  places.  As  to  the  manner  of 
its  approach,  it  seemed  to  appear  tirst  of 
all  in  the  south-west.  The  wind  came 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  darkness  ap- 
red  to  come  on  with  the  clouds  that 
eame  in  that  direction.  The  degree  hi 
which  the  dxu'kness  arose  varied  in  differ- 
t  localities.     In  most  parts,  it  became  so 

ense,  that  people  were  unable  t>  read 
common  print  distinctly,  or  accurately  de- 
termine tlie  time  of  day  by  their  clocks  or 
watches,  or  dine,  or  manage  their  dimios- 
tic  affairs  conveniently,  without  the  light 
of  candles.     In  some  place-s,  the  degree  of 

arkness  was  just  about  equal  to  prevent- 
ing persons  seeing  to  read  ordinary  print 
in  the  open  air,  for  several  hours  together. 
The  extent  of  this  darkness  was  also  very 
remarkable.  It  was  observed  at  the  most 
ea-^terly  regions  of  New  England;  west- 
ward, to  the  furthest  parts  of  Connecticut, 
aud  at  Alb;iny ;  to  the  southward,  it  was 
observed  all  along  the  sea  coasts;  and  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  the  American  settle- 
xnenta  extended.  It  probuLly  far  exceeded 
ese  boundaries,  but  the  exact  limits  were 


never  positively  known.  With  regard  to 
its  duration,  it  continued  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  for  at  least  foiu-teen  or  Cf- 
tecn  hours ;  but  it  was  doubtless  longer  or 
shorter  ia  some  other  places.  The  appear- 
ance and  effects  were  such  as  tended  to 
make  the  prospect  extremely  dull,  gloomy, 
and  unnatural.  Candles  were  lighted  up 
in  the  houses;  the  hirdsi,  iu  the  midat 
of  their  blithesome  forenoon  enjoyments, 
stopped  suddenly,  and,  singing  their  even- 
ing songs,  disappeared,  and  became  Bi<- 
lent;  the  fowls  rutired  to  their  roosts;  the 
cocks  were  crowing  in  their  accustomed 
manner  at  the  break  of  day;  objects  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  a  comparatively 
slight  distance  j  and  everything  bore  the 
aspect  and  gloom  of  night, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which,  indeed,  was  quite  inde- 
scribable. 

The  above  general  facts  concerning  this 
Htnmge  phenomenon  were  ascertiiined, 
afttr  much  painstAking  inquiry,  soon 
after  its  occnrrt'nce,  by  Prof.  Williams,  of 
Harvard  College,  who  also  collected  to- 
gether some  of  the  more  particular  ob- 
servations made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  relative  to  the  remarkable  event. 
From  these  data  it  appears  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  pre- 
ceding this  uncommon  darkness,  it  was 
noticed  in  many  sections,  for  several  days 
before,  that  the  air  seemed  to  be  of  a 
smoky  and  vaporous  character.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  exhibited  an  unusual  red- 
ness in  their  color,  and  divested  of  their 
usual  brightness  and  lueid  aspect;  and 
tills  obscuration  increased  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  horizon.  This 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  case  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  New  England 
states,  for  four  or  five  days  preceding  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  The  winds  had  been 
variable,  but  chiefly  from  the  south-west 
and  north-east.  The  thermometer  indi- 
cated from  forty  to  tifty-five  degrees.  The 
barometer  showed  a  somewhat  higher  range 
than  usual.  The  weather  had  been  fair 
and  cool  for  the  season. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  when 
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the  darlcness  came  on,  it  was  observable 
that  the  weight  or  gravity  of  it  was  grad- 
ually decreasing,  tlio  greater  part  of  the 
iay.  According  to  the  observations  made 
at  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  was  found,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to 
stand  at  twenty-nino  inclies,  sei'enty ;  in 
half  an  hour  after,  the  mercury  had  fallen 
the  one-htindredth  part  of  an  inch  ;  at  one 
o'clock,  it  was  twenty-nine  inches,  sixty- 
seven  ;  at  three  o'clock,  it  was  at  twenty- 
nine  inches,  sixty-five;  at  eight  minutes 
past  eight,  it  was  at  twenty-nine  inclies, 
sixty-four.  A  similar  course  of  barometri- 
cal observations  made,  at  the  same  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  state,  showed  aa  fol- 
lows :  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
at  twenty-nine  inches,  eighty-two ;  as  soon 
as  the  darkness  began  to  appear  uncom- 
mon, that  is,  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  the 
mercury  was  found  at  twenty-nine  inches, 
sixty-eight ;  at  quarter  before  eleven — the 
time  of  the  greatest  degree  of  darkness  in 
that  part  of  the  country — the  mercury  was 
at  twentv-nine  inches,  sixty-seven,  the 
darkness  continuing  in  the  same  degree 
for  aa  hour  and  a  half;  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  twelve,  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
twenty-nine  inches,  sixty-five,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  after  this,  the  darkness  began 
to  abate ;  the  mercury  remained  in  this 
state  during  the  whole  evening,  without 
any  SLMisible  alteration.  At  half-past 
eight,  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  a  little,  but 
80  small  was  the  alteration,  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  Bomo  uncertainty,  nor  did  it 
appear  to  stand  any  lower  three  hours 
later. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  the  day  wht-n  the  darkness  took 
place,  the  weight  or  gravity  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  gradually  decreasing  through 
the  whole  day.  Both  of  the  barometers 
in  use  were  instruments  of  superior  work- 
manship, and  consequently  to  be  depended 
on  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  indications. 

The  color  of  objects  tliat  day,  is  another 
point  of  interest.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the 
record  of  observations  made  with  reference 
to  this  feature  of  the  phenomenon,  that 


the  complexion  of  the  clouds  was  com- 
pounded of  a  faint  red,  yellow  and  brown, 
— that,  diiring  the  darkness,  objects  which 
commonly  appear  green,  were  of  the  deep- 
est green,  verging  to  blue, — and  that  those 
which  ai)pear  white,  were  highly  tinged 
with  yellow.  This  was  the  character  of 
tha  observations,  as  given  by  almost  every 
one  who  made  any  record  of  the  day's  ap- 
pearance. But  Trof.  Williams  states  that, 
to  him,  almost  every  object  appeared  tinged 
with  yellow,  rather  than  with  any  other 
color;  and  this,  whether*  the  thing  was 
near,  or  remote  from  the  eye. 

Another  element  of  peculiarity,  in  this 
remarkable  scene,  was  the  nature  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  vapors  that  were  then  in 
the  atmosphere.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  weather  was  cloudy  ;  the  sun  was  but 
just  visible  through  the  clouds,  and  ap- 
peared of  a  deep  red,  as  it  had  for  several 
days  before.  In  most  places  thunder  was 
heard  a  number  of  times  in  the  morning. 
The  clouds  soon  began  to  rise  from  the 
south-west,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  there 
were  several  small  showers  before  eight 
o'clock ;  in  some  places  there  were  showers 
at  other  hours,  throughout  the  day.  The 
water  that  fell  was  found  to  have  an  un- 
usual character,  being  thick,  dark,  and 
sooty.  One  observer,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Jfassachusetts,  states,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  strange  appearance  and 
smell  of  the  rain-wator  which  people  had 
saved  in  tubs,  was  the  subject  of  universal 
and  wondering  remark.  On  examining 
the  water,  there  was  found  a  light  scum 
upon  it,  which,  on  being  rubbed  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  seemed  to  resemble 
the  black  ashes  of  burnt  leaves ;  the  water 
also  gJiVQ  the  same  strong,  sooty  smell, 
which  characterized  the  air.  A  similar 
appearance,  in  this  respect,  manifested 
iUAi  in  other  localities;  it  was  especially 
exhibited  on  the  Merrimac  river,  large 
quantities  of  black  scum  heing  seen  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  that  stream,  dar- 
ing the  day.  In  the  night,  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  north-east,  and  drove 
this  substance  towards  the  south  shore ; 
when  the  tide   fellj  the   matter   lay   for 
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many  miles  along  the  shore,  the  width  of 
the  deposit  being  some  four  or  five  inches. 
An  exiimination  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tliis  substance,  in  soverul  places,  failed 
to  show  anything  of  a  sulphurous  nature, 
either  in  ita  taste,  color,  or  smell.  Prof. 
Williams  states  that,  being  apprehensive 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  some  uncom- 
mon ingredient  in  the  air  that  day,  ho  put 
out  several  sheets  of  clt^an  paper  in  the  air 
and  rain.  When  thpy  had  been  out  four  or 
five  hours,  he  dried  them  by  tho  Hre,  They 
were  much  suliied,  and  became  dark  in 
their  color,  and  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
mbbed  with  oil  or  grease ;  but,  upon  burn- 
ing them,  there  could  not  be  detected  any 
sulphurous  or  nitrous  particles. 

The  motion  and  situation  of  the  cur- 
rents or  bodies  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
likewise  exhibited  some  striking  peculiar- 
ities. In  most  places,  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  vapors  were  descending  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmospliere  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  gentleman 
who  made  some  special  observations  bear- 
ing upon  this  point,  mentions  a  very  curi- 
ous circumstance,  as  to  their  ascent  and 
aituation,  namely,  thut  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  shower, 
tile  vapors  rose  from  the  springs  in  the 
low  lands,  in  great  abundance.  Notice 
was  taken  of  one  large  cohimn  that  as- 
cended, with  great  rapidity,  to  a  consid- 
erable height  above  the  highest  hilLs,  and 
Boon  spread  into  a  large  cloud,  then  moved 
off  a  little  to  the  westward.  A  second 
cloud  was  formed  in  the  same  msinner, 
from  the  same  springs,  but  did  not  ascend 
so  higli  as  the  first;  and  a  tliird  was 
formed  from  the  same  places,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  second. 
About  tlirce- quarters  of  an  hour  after 
nine  o'clock,  these  clouds  exhibited  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  upper  cloud 
wore  a  peculiar  reddish  hue;  the  second 
showed  in  some  places  or  parts  a  green,  in 
others  a  blue,  and  in  others  an  indigo 
color ;  while  the  surface  of  the  third  cloud 
was  almost  white. 

Of  a  somewhat  singular  nature,  also,  is 
the  fact,  as  related  by  another,  that,  while 


the  darkness  continued,  the  clouds  were  in 
quick  motion,  interrupted,  skirted  one  over 
another,  so  as  to  form — at  It-ast  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder — a  considerable  number  of 
strata,  the  lower  stratum  being  of  an  uni- 
form height  as  far  asvisihle;  but  this  height 
was  conceived  to  be  very  slight,  from  the 
small  extent  of  the  horizon  that  coiild  be 
seen,  and  from  this  circumstance  observed 
in  the  evening.  A  lighted  torch,  htld  by 
a  person  passing  along  the  street,  occa- 
sioned a  reflection  of  a  faiut  red  or  copper- 
tinged  light — similar  to  a  faint  aurora 
borealis, — the  apparent  height  at  which 
the  reflection  was  niadi?,  being  some  twenty 
to  thirty  fret.  And  it  was  generally  re- 
marked, that  tho  hills  might  bo  seen  at  a 
distance  in  some  directions^  while  tlie  in- 
termediate spaces  were  greatly  obscured 
or  darkened. 

It  would  thus  appear,  from  the  state- 
ments now  cited,  as  if  the  vapors,  in  some 
places,  were  ascending;  in  most,  descend- 
ing; and,  in  all,  very  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that,  during  the  darkness,  objects  seem- 
ingly cast  a  shade  in  every  direction,  and, 
in  many  instances,  there  were  various 
appearances  or  corruscations  in  the  atmos- 
phere, not  unlike  the  aurora  borealis,— 
though  it  is  not  stated  that  any  uucom- 
mou  exhibitious  of  tho  electric  fire  were 
witnessed  during  llio  day.  In  some  ac- 
counts, however,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
number  of  small  birds  were  found  suffo- 
cated by  the  vapor ;  some  were  found  dead, 
and  some  flew  affrighted,  or  stnpefied,  into 
the  houses. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  there  was  a 
shower  of  rain,  with  some  lightning  and 
thunder,  about  daybreak  in  the  morning, 
the  rain  continuing,  with  intervals,  until 
after  sunrise.  Tho  morning  was  cloudy 
and  darkish;  and  the  sun,  rising  towards 
the  zenith,  gave  no  increase  of  light,  as 
usual,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  darkness 
continued  to  increase  until  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  there 
was  the  greatest  obscurity  in  that  place. 
What  little  motion  of  the  air  there  was 
just  at  this  period,  was  nearly  from  the 
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soutli;  fliongli  the  fttmosphero  was  as  calm 
as  llu)  bliitidost  sumiiun*  ni<»riiing.  Tltcro 
was  Moitiulhiug  inuro  of  a  luiuinuus  appear- 
ance ill  tho  horizon,  tlian  in  tho  licmi- 
spliore  iu  general ;  also,  a  most  mai'l;i>il 
liveliness  of  tint  to  tlio  grass  and  other 
green  vegottition ;  and  a  very  noticeable 
ycllownc?<8  in  the  atuKisphcro,  which  made 
clean  bilver  nearly  resemble  the  color  uf 
braas.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  the 
singular  obscuration  ceased ;  tho  greatest 
d»rl(nt's^8,  at  any  j)articular  time,  was  at 
leiist  as  dense  as  what  is  commonly  called 
'cjuidlolighting,' in  the  evening.  In  the 
town  of  Hartford,  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  the  phenomenon  was  observed 
with  all  its  distinctive  peculiarities ;  and, 
by  some  persons,  the  disc  of  the  sun  was 
seen,  at  the  time  o£  the  greatest  deficiency 
4>£  light. 


sucli  buildings.  At  twelve,  the  darkness 
was  greatest,  and  a  little  rain  fell ;  in  the 
street,  the  aspec.t  was  like  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  evening,  a)  lights  were  seen 
burning  'Ji  all  tho  houses.  The  clouds 
wure  thinnest  at  tlio  north  j  at  the  north- 
easts the  clouds  were  very  thick,  and  so 
Jow  that  hilh  could  not  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile ;  soutTi-westerly,  hills 
might  bo  clearly  seen  at  tho  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  though  the  intermediate 
space  was  ^o  shadid  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  woodland  from  pa-?ture. 
At  half-past  twelve,  t!io  cloud*,  having 
been  hitherto  detached,  began  to  concen- 
trate at  such  an  height,  that  all  the  hills 
became  visible,  and  the  country  around 
exhibited  a  most  beautiful  tinted  verdxire ; 
at  one,  the  clouds  became  uniformly 
spread.  an<l  the  darkness  was  not  greater 
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In  Middlesex  county,  Mass,  the  p««]3 
of  thunder  were  loud  and  frcqoent  at  six 
oVIock  in  the  morning,  attended  with 
h^avy  rain ;  at  serrn  o'clock,  the  rain  and 
thunder  had  ceased,  bat  the  sky  contin- 
xied  eiondr.  Betsreen  nine  and  ten  o*ck>ck, 
the  clo<idi  v^re  observed  to  thicken,  and 
to  rec««v«  eooitinttal  accessions  from  the 
low  laadk  Belom  tM,  the  daricness  had 
•••mhir  inctesstd,  till  it  beeaaie  diScitlt 
t»  rMMl  an  thmamo  ia  *  rmma  having  two 
wiwUvs:  at  eleren  o'doc^  tamAm  werr 
Hghlsd.  and  at  ball -past  aferw  the  Auk- 
■ess  was  so  gnal  in  the  laeetxn^hoase, 
VMte  a  covrt  ^raa  Insa  *"****^.  nkaft  it 
«M  £Sc«h  «•  distiagvish  niailiaaaiiiii 
at  the  iiwanfwt  distance.  notwithstaudiB^ 


than  is  Qsoal  on  a  cloudy  day.  The  same 
weather  continued  throngh  the  whole 
afternoon,  except  that  the  san  was  aeen 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  soaae  places^  aboat 
three  o'clock.  At  eight  in  the  ejvniB^ 
the  darkness  was  so  impenetrably  thick, 
as  to  render  tzmreling  positively  imprac- 
ticable; and,  althoagh  the  moon  r«se 
nearly  fuU  ahoat  nine  o'clock,  yet  it  did 
not  gire  light  enoo^  to  enable  a  pccsoa 
to  dtstingnish  hetvecA  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

Intheaceooatof  this] 
hy  Dr.  Tenner,  o£  Jfew 
talli|gnit  ooAomc  awl  wnser.  are  bomb 
intw miliar  detaila,  gathered  by  him  whila 

•n  a  jonney  to  Ptettsrlrania,  firom  dm 

-      xr.k  —    -  -  -  -  -  *   —  ■*-  -      -*       -  --- 
flB0«>    Xmim  leosHB  «■■  oa^mUBs  ana  am^ 
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ment  made  bj  others,  tbat,  previousljr  to 
the  commencement  of  tlie  darkness,  tl>e 
sky  was  overcast  with  the  common  kind 
o(  clouds,  from  which  there  was,  in  some 
places,  a  modorato  fall  of  rain.  Between 
the^e  and  thj  cartli,  there  intervened  an- 
other stratum,  apparently  of  great  thick- 
ness; as  thi:«  stratum  udvanci-d,  the  dark- 
ness commenced,  and  increased  with  its 
progress  till  it  came  to  its  height,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  the  liemisphere 
was  a  second  time  overspreatl — the  uncom- 
mon thickness  of  this  second  btnituia  hL-- 
ing  probably  occasioned  by  two  strong  cnr- 
renti  of  wind  from  tlie  southward  and 
westward,  condensing  the  vapors  and 
drawing  them  to  tho  north-east. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Tenncy's  Jonrney, — 
during  which  he  made  tlio  best  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  information, — was,  that 
the  darlcaess  appeared  to  be  mort  gross  in 
Sissex  county,  ft[a*sacluisetts,  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  portions  of  what  wai  then  tlie  province 
of  Afaine.  In  Rhode  Inland  and  Connect- 
icut it  wai  not  so  groat,  and  stiU  less  in 
Now  York;  in  New  Jersey,  tho  second 
stratum  of  clouds  was  observed,  but  it  Avas 
not  of  any  great  thickness,  nor  was  tho 
darkness  very  uncommon ;  in  the  lower 
parti  of  Pennsylvania,  no  extraordinary 
•cen-a  was  noticecL 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  country 
referred  to,  the  lowi.'r  cloud-stratum  hiul 
an  uncommon  brassy  hue,  while  tho  earth 
an<l  tribes  were  adorned  with  fo  enchant- 
*  ing  a  verdure  as  could  not  e.^capa  notice, 
even  amidst  the  unusual  atmO'<p!ieric 
gloom  that  accompanied  it.  Tho  dark- 
ness of  the  following  evening  was  proba- 
bly af  devp  and  d^'uso  as  ever  had  been  oh- 
aerved  since  the  Almighty  fiat  gave  birth 
to  light;  it  wantt^d  only  palpability  to  ren- 
der it  as  extraordinary  as  tbat  which  over- 
spread the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  If  every  luminous  body  in  the 
tmiversQ  had  been  shrouded  in  impenetra- 
ble shades,  or  struck  out  of  existence,  it 
was  thought  the  darkness  could  not  have 
bei*n  more  complete.  A  sheft  of  white 
paper,  held  within  a  few  inches  of   the 


eyes,  was  equally  invisible  with  the  black- 
est velvet.  And,  considering  the  small 
quantity  of  light  that  was  transmitted 
by  the  clouds,  during  the  day,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  at  night,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  rays  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  same  strata,  brougl -J  back  by  tha  shift- 
ing of  tlio  Aviads,  to  afford  the  most  ob- 
ecure  prospect  oven  of  tlie  best  redecting 
bodies.  The  deuseue.^s  of  this  evening 
darkness  was  a  fact  universally  observed 
and  recorded. 

In  view  of  all  the  information  contained 
in  the  various  accounts  of  tliis  day,  it  ap- 
pears Tory  certain  tliut  tlio  atmosphere 
wa*  charged  with  an  unprecedented  quan- 
tity of  Vapor, — from  what  primary  cause 
1ms  never  been  satisfactorily  determined; 
and  as  the  weather  had  been  cleai*,  the  air 
heavy,  and  tho  windi  small  and  variable 
for  many  days,  tho  vapors,  instead  of  dis- 
persing, must  have  been  constantly  rising 
and  collecting  in  tho  air,  until  tho  atmos- 
phero  became  higldy  charged  with  them. 

A  liiryjo  quantity  of  the  vapors,  thus 
collected  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  day  in 
question,  was  floating  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Wlieresoever  tho  .specific  grav- 
ity ot  any  vajwr  is  less  than  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  air,  such  a  vapor  will,  by 
the  law  of  fluids,  ascend  in  tho  air;  where 
the  ^peciiic  gravity  of  a  vapor,  in  the  at- 
mosphere, is  greater  than  that  of  the  air, 
such  a  vapor  will  descend  ;  and  where  the 
Kpeeific  gravity  of  the  Vapor  and  air  are 
the  same,  tlio  vapor  will  then  bo  at  rest, — 
floating  or  swimming  in  the  atmosphere, 
witliout  ascending  or  descending.  From 
the  barometrical  observations,  it  appears 
that  the  weight  or  gravity  of  the  atrnos- 
pliere  was  gratlually  growing  less,  from 
tho  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
until  the  evening;  and  hence  the  vapors, 
in  most  places,  were  descending  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  towards 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  According  to 
one  of  tlio  observations  cited,  the  vapors 
were  noticed  to  ascend,  until  they  rose  to 
a  height  wliere  the  air  was  of  the  Fame 
specific  gravity — a  height  not  much  above 
the   adjacent   hills, —  and   here  they   in- 
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Btantly  spread,  and  floated  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Fruni  iliiMd  data,  tiio  conclu-^ion 
in  <iru\vu,  llmt  llm  place  wlierei  the  vujiors 
wore  baltinced  uiu»t  have  been  very  near 
the  surface  uf  the  curtlu 

Rvikiiuuiiig  frnrn  the  promises  thus  set 
forth,  I'rof.  Williams  waa  of  tlie  opinion 
I  hat  such  a  largo  (juantity  of  vapor,  tloat- 
tii^  ill  the  atnio.Npltorc,  iifor  the  earth's 
^urftt<!e,  might  bo  ^u(Ttcir^lt  to  produce  all 
th«  phunotiionu  th»t  mode  the  nineteenth 
of  Miiy,  17.Sl»,  «io  memorable.  Thus,  the 
dirtKtion  in  which  the  darkness  came  on 
vrould  be  detcruiined  by  the  direction  6f 
the  wind,  and  this  wa«  known  to  be  from 
the  eonth-w^st;  the  dogrt'O  of  the  dark* 
n«>>s  irojld  depend  on  the  donsity.  color, 
and  situation  of  the  clouds  and  vapor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  tranr^mit, 
reflect,  rvfnu-t^  or  absorb  tho  rays  of  light; 
the  extent  of  tho  darkness  would  be  as 
greal  as  the  extent  of  the  rajKir;  and  the 
duratioB  ot  it  would  continue  until  the 
gravity  of  the  air  b«came  so  alt«red  that 
th«  vapor»  would  chan^  their  situation, 
bjr  aa  asoMit  or  4«efouit; — all  of  which 
particular^  it  is  daimedt  agrra  with  the 
oikMirratioas  that  haY«  b«<«n  mentioned. 
Nor  do«s  til*  afivct  ol  the  rapors»  in  dark- 
attiaf  tomctrial  objeet%  whaa  the;  Ii^ 
near  IIm  waacSmem  of  IIm  eart]i»  H'P^*'  **> 
KaTv  beea  greater  thaa  it  was  ia  dafkea- 
iag  tKe  ««■  aad  nooa,  wImb  Unir  aitna- 
tMa  was  Vftkorun  tke  itiaaayhiMa. 

It  beag  dun  erideat  that  the  ataM»- 
yMn>  was,  fr—  w  poealiar  cattsa  (per- 
kifs  great  fiiaa  ia  ^Maat  woods)  dMCfoil, 
ia  a  Ittgii  dt«r««.  witb  i^ow,aad  UmI 


those  rays  which  were  transmitted  through 
so  uncommon  a  medium.  This  was  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Prof.  Williams, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  the- 
ories. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  those — ^and 
a  large  number  they  were  too — who  gave 
play,  in  their  minds,  to  the  most  strange 
opinions  concerning  tho  cause  of  so  mar- 
velous an  appearance.  It  was  imagined 
by  some  persons,  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  produced  of  course  by  an  interposition 
of  the  moon,  was  the  cause  of  the  darkness 
— others  attributed  it  to  a  transit  of  Venus 
or  Mercury  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun — 
others  imputed  it  to  a  blazing  star,  which 
they  thought  came  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  So  whimsical,  indeed,  were  some 
of  the  opinions  which  possessed  men's 
minds  at  this  time,  that  even  so  bare  a 
ragary  as  that  a  great  mountain  obstructed 
the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  during  that 
day,  obtained  advocates !  Whether  they 
tlinught  that  a  new  mountain  was  created 
and  placod  between  the  earth  aad  the  sun, 
or  that  a  laoantain  Jxom  this  globe  had 
taken  flight  and  per>rhed  ttpon  that  great 
luminary,  does  not  appear. 

That  this  dazkaess  was  not  caased  by 
aa  edipee,  is  laaaifest  bj  the  Tariooa  poai- 
ttoaa  of  tlM  planataiy  bodies  at  that  tiaae, 
for  tbe  OKMMft  was  bmno  tbaa  oae  hundred 
and  fi^y  degujas  from  tbe  sua  all  thmt 
dsj»  aad»  acoorrliag  to  tbe  aocumte  calca- 
latMQS  aaads  by  tb*  nost  celebrated  aa- 
tlMre  ooaid  aot^  la  taa  onsei  ok 
be  aay  tiaask  of  tbe  plaaal  Veaos 
or  llsivary  apoa  ^  dise  of  tba  aaa  that 
rear;  nor  oowMit  baabbajagetaf    laJi 

isrtiMWMMsta 
pluBsd  ^M  dstp  ^M^assa  of  tba : 
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«■•;  aad  as  ta  ^  aas^  dbs  wm  al  t^i 
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which  consittt  of  different  qunlities,  such  a»s 
aqueous,  sulphurous,  bituminous,  ^aliuous, 
•tc. ;  hence  the  waters  of  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  ponds;  the  fumes  of  burning  volca- 
noes, caused  by  subterraneous  veins  of 
liquid  fire;  all  the  other  kinds  of  smoke' — 
fat,  combu:$tibles,  oily  matter  from  various 
kinds  of  earth,  the  juice  of  trees,  plants 
and  herbs;  saliuous  and  nitrous  particles 
from  salt, snowwater,  and  kindred  sources; 
— ^these  are  exhaled  into  the  regions  of  the 
air,  where  their  positions  are  subject  to 
various  mutations  or  changes  by  reason  of 
the  motion  and  compression  of  the  air, 
causing  them  to  be  sometimes  rarefied  and 
sometimes  condensed.  It  was  (according 
to  this  theory,)  a  vast  collection  of  such 
particles  tlint  caused  the  day  of  darkness ; 
that  is,  the  particles,  after  being  exhaled, 
were  driven  together  by  certain  winds 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and 
condensed  to  such  a  degree  by  tho  weight 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that  they  ob- 
structed the  appearance  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  by  day,  aid  those  of  the  moon  by 
night. 

Having  thus  presented  the  facts  and 
eircunxstances  pertaining  to  this  notable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  or 
northern  states,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add,  that  a  similar  day  of  mysterious  dark- 
ness occurred  on  October  21,  1716;  the 
day  was  so  dark,  that  people  were  forced 
ti)  light  candles  to  dine  by, — a  darkness 
which  could  not  proceed  from  any  eclipse, 
a  solar  eclipse  having  taken  phure  on  the 
fourth  of  that  month.  There  was  also  a 
remarkable  darkness  at  Dt'troit  and  vicin- 
ity, Octf»ber  19, 17ri2,  being  almost  total  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  dark 
at  diiy-break,  and  this  continued  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and,  for 
the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  body  of  the  sun  was  visible,  it  appear- 
ing as  red  as  blood,  and  more  than  three 


times  as  large  as  usual.  The  air,  all  this 
time,  was  of  a  dingy  yellowish  color.  At 
half-past  one  o'clock,  it  was  so  dark  as  to 
necessitate  the  ligliting  of  candles,  in 
order  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  At 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  darkness 
became  more  dense,  increasing  in  intensity 
until  half-past  three,  when  the  wind 
breezed  up  from  the  southwest  and  brought 
on  a  blight  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
a  jirofusc  quantity  of  fine  black  particles, 
in  appearance  much  like  sulphur,  both  in 
smell  and  quality.  A  sheet  of  clean  paper, 
held  out  in  this  rain,  was  rendered  quite 
black  wherever  the  drops  fell  upon  it;  but, 
when  held  near  the  fire,  it  turned  to  a  yel- 
low color,  and,  when  burned,  it  fizzed  on 
the  paper,  like  wet  powder.  So  black  did 
those  powdery  particles  turn  everything 
upon  which  they  fell,  that  even  the  river 
was  covered  with  a  black  froth,  which, 
when  skiuinied  off  the  surface,  resembled 
the  lather  of  soap,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  was  more  greasy,  and  its  color  as  black 
as  ink.  At  seven,  in  the  evening,  the  air 
was  more  clear.  This  phenomenon  was 
observed  throughout  avast  region  of  coun- 
try ;  and,  though  various  conjectures  were 
indulged  in,  as  to  the  cause  of  bo  extraor- 
dinary an  occurrence,  the  same  degree  of 
mystery  attaches  tO  it  as  to  that  of  1780, — 
confounding  the  wisdom  even  of  the  moat 
learned  pliilosophers  and  men  of  science. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that,  as  the 
deep  and  mysterious  darkness  uhich  cov- 
ered the  land  on  the  memorable  nineteenth 
of  May  filled  all  hearts  with  wonder — and 
multitudes  with  fear, — so,  the  return,  at 
last,  of  that  brightneiss  and  beauty  charac- 
teristic of  the  month  and  of  the  season, 
brought  gladness  again  to  the  faces  of  the 
young,  and  composure  to  the  hearts  of  the 
aged;  for  never  before  did  nature  appear 
clothed  in  so  charming  an  attire  of  sun' 
shine,  sky  and  verdure. 
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Darkest  Page  in  Amerioui  Berolntiooary  Htstotr.— PVit  to  Ddircr  Weal  Poi«t,  the  Gibnhar  of  Amer- 
ica. Over  to  tbe  British. — Moremenu  oC  the  Gailsj  Ftoliee. — Diaooreffy  aad  Ftvasiation  of  the  Crim& 
— Mi^or  Andre,  the  Brituh  Spy,  U  Captured,  antl  Swing*  from  a  Gibbrt- — Cacape  of  Arnold  to  tli« 
Eneny. — ^I*  Spurned  and  Uolated  in  England. — Amotd'i  Unqaestkaad  Braterj. — Coounended  by 
General  Washington. — Inf&moiu  Perwoai  Trinicliowi. — BcpnmaBded  bj  liia  CliicC — Detennineaon 
Revenge. — Correspondence  with  the  Foe — logiatiatei  WwhiagtoBli  Ftvor  Again — Obtains  Com. 
mand  of  West  Point. — Midnight  CooJiBrenoe  with  Ao4re. — Andre  Seized  while  Returning  — Astound- 
ing Eridenoe  Against  Him — Attempu  to  Bribe  His  Giptota. — Carried  to  American  Head-Quarters. — 
Arnold  Apprised  of  the  Event — A  Harried  FareweD  to  Ba  WU». — Qnick  Pnnnit  of  the  Traitor. — 
Be  Reaches  a  British  MazHof-War. — Washington's  KxelanwtSoo  at  Ae  News  — His  Call  on  Mn  Ar> 
nold. — Andre'i  Trial  and  Coovictioo. — Anold'a  Reward  for  Hb  Crime. — His  Unlamented  Death. 
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ABK  and  tragical,  indeed,  is  that  page  in  the  history  of 
rhe  Anieiicau  revolutionary  war,  which  records  Benedict 
.\ mold's  atrociotis  scheme  of  treason  against  his  native 
Liud,  in  its  struggle  against  British  oj^ression.  Equally 
^; range  and  startling  is  the  stoty  which  narrates  the  dis- 
covery and  frustration  of  so  perfiilious  a  plot.  Around 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  pity  still  wreathes 
her  romantic  chaplet ;  while  the  name  of  Arnold  will, 
to  the  end  of  time,  transfix  every  patriotic  mind,  as  that 
piucK  OF  AK>o:a>"8  TaKAMx.  of  the  blackest  »mong  modern  criminals.  The  treacher- 
ous deed  was  committed,  too,  in  a  year  of  deep  depression  on  the  part  of  Ae  Americans. 
Of  Arnold,  personally  and  prcfessionaily,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1740,  and  began  his  business  career  at  an  early  age,  as  a  horse- 
dealer,  and  not  over-scrupulous.  He  was  idso  for  a  time  a  druggist  and  bookseller  in 
New  Haven.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  soon  distinguished  himself ;  was  associated  also  witii 
General  Montgomery  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  this  latter  most  disastrou.s 
affair,  tuidertaken  in  severe  weather,  his  illustrious  colleague  lost  his  life,  and  Arnold, 
who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  displayed  the  highest  abilities  as  a  commander 
and  the  greatest  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  eliciting  Washington's  warmest  esteem  and  ad- 
miration.  But,  licentious  and  rapacious  as  he  was  brave  and  intelligent,  he  plundered 
Montreal  in  his  retreat,  and  by  his  misconduct  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Canadians, 
who  previously  were  not  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  After  exhibiting  great  courage 
and  skill  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  his  leg 
was  shattered  by  a  ball   on  the  seventh  of  October,  1777,  in  a  daring  assault   on 
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the  English  lines,  which  he  penetrated,  and 
but  for  his  wound  would  have  carried. 
Being  thus  unfitted  for  active  service,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  Phila<lt!lphia,  but  his  dissipation,  extor- 
tion, and  peculation,  at  last  Bubjected  him 
to  a  trial  by  court  martiul,  and  to  a  repri- 
mand from  Washington,  at  the  beginning 
of  1779.  This  sentence  was  approved  by 
Coogresa,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
(xeneral  Washington.  Embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  disappointed  in  bis  expec- 
tations, and  exasperated  by  disgrace,  he 
formed  the  design  of  retrieving  his  misfor- 
tunes and  satisfying  his  revenge,  by  be- 
traying his  country.     It  was  in  this  wise : 

While  the  British  army  was  in  Pliila- 
delpltia,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  a  grand 
parting  entertainment  was  given  by  tlie 
royalists  to  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British 
commander-in-chief.  Jtajor  Andre,  made 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army  by  Howe's 
successor,  was  one  of  the  chit-f  m-anagers 
of  the  affair.  Miss  Shippon,  a  I'liiladel- 
phia  belle  (and  who  subsequently  became 
Mrs.  Arnold),  figured  conspicuously  among 
the  .nctors  of  the  cntertainnicnit,  and  slio 
and  Andre  kept  up  a  correspondence  aftcr- 
w.^rd.  Through  this  channel  Arnold  saw, 
after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Shijipen,  an 
opportunity  for  communicating  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander  at 
New  York.  In  other  words,  ho  deter- 
mined to  l>etray  his  country, — being,  in 
this  respect,  an  almost  solitary  instance, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Massachusetts, 
surgeon-general,  being  the  other  principal 
offender. 

Under  fictitious  naiiies,  and  in  the  dis- 
gnise  of  mercantile  business,  Arnold  was 
even  now  in  treacherous  rorrospoindence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clintcm,  through  Major 
Andre.  To  him  the  British  general  com- 
mitted the  maturing  of  Arnohrs  treason, 
and,  to  facilitate  measures  for  its  execu- 
tion, the  sloop  of  war  Vulture  moved  up 
the  North  river,  and  took  a  station  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near  as 
to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview  was 
agreed  on,  and  in  the  night  of  September 
twenty-first,  1780,  he  was  taken  in  a  boat, 


which  was  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  and 
carried  to  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of 
both  armies,  under  a  pass  fur  John  Ander- 
son. He  met  General  Arnold  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Smith, 

Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent 
representations  of  Arnold,  Andro  laid  aside 
his  regimentals,  which  he  Ivad  hitherto 
worn  under  a  surtout,  putting  on  a  suit  of 
ordinary  clothes  instead  ;  and  now,  receiv- 
ing a  pass  from  the  American  general, 
authorizing  him,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Anderson,  to  "proceed  on  the 
public  service  to  tho  White  Plains,  or 
lower  if  he  thought  proper,"  he  set  out  on 
his  return  in  the  evening  of  tho  twenty- 
second,  accompanied  by  Joshua  Smith,  and 
passed  tho  night  at  Crompond.  Tho  next 
morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King'.s 
Ferry  on  tlio  east  side.  A  littio  beyond 
the  Croton,  Smith  deeming  him  safe,  bade 
him  adieu.  Alone,  and  without  having 
excited  the  least  suspicion,  Andre  passed 
the  American  guards,  and  was  silently 
congratulating  liimself  that  lie  had  passed 
all  danger,  when,  coming  to  a  place  wh.;re 
a  small  stream  crossed  tho  road  and  ran 
into  a  woody  dell,  a  man  stepped  out  from 
tho  trees,  leveled  a  musket,  and  brought 
him  to  a  stand,  while  two  other  men,  sim- 
ilarly armeil,  showed  themselves  prepared 
to  second  their  comrades.  The  man  who 
at  first  stepped  out  wore  a  refugee  uniform. 
At  sight  of  it,  Andre's  heart  leapt,  and  he 
felt  himself  secure.  Losing  all  caution, 
he  exclaimed  eagerly : 

**  Gentlemen,  where  do  you  belong?  I 
hope  to  our  party ! " 

"  What  party?"  was  th^ir  immediate 
inquiry  in  response;  the  trio  consisting  of 
scouting  militiamen,  named  Paulding, 
Williams,  and  Van  Wart. 

"Tho  party  below," — meanmg  New 
York,  was  the  answer. 

"We  do,"  was  the  shrewd  reply  of  the 
three,  as  they  now  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
unfortunate  man'^s  horse,  and  challenged 
his  business  in  that  place. 

Seeing,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  hands  he 
had  falle^'  into,  Andre  quickly  shifted  hia 
tactics  by  jocosely  remarking  that  what  he 
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had  fimt  reprenentiwl  liimtelf  to  be  was 
mvrcly  l»y  way  of  haAiusim;  and  that  he 
wa«  in  rmility  a  Corttinentul  otHcer,  going 
down  to  Dtthbii  Frrry  to  get  information 
from  huluw ;  »K»  Maying,  he  rlrew  forth  and 
^lnjwod  tliwiii  iho  |iii«H  from  Gi'neral  Arnold. 
ThJM  in  tin*  flr!»t  plaoo  would  have  sijflked, 
hut  hi<t  ntrniigu  corrdiict  and  imprudent 
M|K!(>ch  had  BO  thuruuj^hly  betrayed  him, 
tliut  thu  thrtM;  luditiamen  insisted  on 
«rand»ing  liix  person.  They  thtrefore 
ohligtHl  him  to  tukn  off  his  cout  and  vest, 
nnd  found  i>u  him  eighty  dolhiru  in  Conti- 
nental uioiioy,  l)iit  iKJthing  toAvarrant  sus- 
picion of  anything  ninistor,  and  were  about 
to  let  him  proceed,  when  ono  of  thein — 


marks  on  the  works ;  also  other  important 
documents. 

While  dressing  again,  Andre  endeavored 
to  ransom  himself  from  his  captors.  He 
would  give  any  sum  of  money,  if  they 
\vould  let  him  goj  would  give  his  horse, 
saddle,  bridle,  gold  watch,  and  one  hundred 
guini-as^  and  would  send  them  to  anyplace 
that  might  be  fixed  upon. 

Williams  asked,  ironically,  whether  he 
would  not  give  more  than  all  that, 

Andre  replied,  tljat  he  would  give  any 
reward  they  might  name  either  in  goods 
or  money,  and  would  remain  with  two  of 
Iheir  party  while  one  went  to  New  York 
to  get  it. 
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I'aiilding,  a  stout-hearted  youngster— ex- 
claimed: 

*'  lU>y»,  I  nm  not  satisfied — Ins  boots 
tiust  come  off.'' 

At  this  Andre  changed  color.  His 
bouttj^  he  said,  came  o£f  with  difticulty,  and 
he  begged  he  might  not  bo  subjected  to 
the  iuconrenience  and  delay.  His  remon- 
•tranoiM  were  in  vain.  Ha  was  compelled 
to  sit  down ;  bis  boots  were  drawn  u£f  and 
I)m  oono««)»d  pap«n  dtsoovered.  Hastily 
MMftning  then,  PMitduig  exclaimed — 

TIbo  p«p«x«»  wtutth  van  in  the  hand- 
writing of  AtfioU*  cwtwMd  exact  ralvnis 
of  dM  Stat*  of  lb«  forciMs  ordnance,  ^nd 
ikflOMS  of  Wm*  Foint  with  critical  re- 


Here  Paulding  broke  in  and  declared 
with  an  oath,  that  if  he  woiUd  give  ten 
thousand  guineas  he  should  not  stir  one 
step. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  Andre,  in  charge  of  Major 
Tallmadge,  was  conveyed  in  «  barge  to 
King's  Ferry.  Being  both  young,  of  equal 
rank,  and  prepossessing  maonen^  a  frank 
and  cordial  intercoorse  grev  up  between 
them.  By  a  cartel,  mutually  agreed  upon, 
each  might  put  to  the  other  any  question 
not  ioTolring  a  third  person.  They  were 
passing  below  the  rocky  heights  ol  West 
Point  and  in  fall  view  of  the  fnywning 
iottfOM,  when  T^alfanadgs  asked  Aadre 
whether  he  wtmld  hava  talken  an  actnre 
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part  in  the  attack  on  it,  should  Arnold *s 
plan  have  succeeded, 

Andre  promptly  answered  this  question 
in  the  aflBrmative;  pointed  ouf  a  table  of 
land  on  the  west  shore,  where  he  would 
have  landed  a  select  corps,  described  the 
route  he  would  have  taken  up  the  moun- 
tain to  a  height  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Put- 
nam, overlooking  the  whole  parade  of 
West  Point — "and  this  he  did,"  writes 
Talhnadge,  "  with  much  greater  exactness 
than  I  could  have  done.  This  eminence 
he  would  have  reached  without  difficulty, 
as  Arnold  would  have  disposed  of  the  gar- 
rison in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 
little  or  no  opposition — and  then  tfie  key 


public  ear,  and  all  hearts  turned  for  relief 
to  the  wisdom  of  Washington.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  ends  of  justice,  Andre  asked 
permission  of  Colonel  Jameson,  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  latter's  custody,  to 
write  to  General  Arnold,  to  inform  him 
that  'Anderson'  was  detained.  Not 
knowing  the  rank  of  his  prisoner  nor  the 
magnitude  of  the  plot,  the  letter  was  al- 
lowed by  Jameson  to  be  sent,  and  Arnold, 
being  thus  apprised,  escaped.  Colonel 
Jameson  also  forwarded  to  General  Wash- 
ington the  papers  found  on  the  prisoner, 
and  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  taken. 

The  papers  sent  to  Wa&hiDgton  miased 
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0/  //kj  countnj  would  tiave  bfien  in  his 
hands,  and  he  would  have  had  the  glory 
of  the  splendid  achievement."  Talhnadge 
ventured  to  ask  Andre  what  was  to  have 
been  his  reward  had  he  succeeded.  To 
this  the  reply  was  :  "  Military  glory  was 
all  I  sought  The  thanks  of  my  general 
•uid  the  approbation  of  my  king  would 
bave  been  a  rich  reward  for  such  an  under- 
taking." Tallmadgo  also  adds  :  '•  I  think 
he  further  remarked,  that,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  to  have  been  promoted  to 
tlie  rank  of  a  brigadier-general." 

TJje  news  of  Andre's  arrest  and  Arnold's 
treason  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 


him,  as  he  did  not  return  by  the  road  he 
went,  but  took  the  northern  route  to  Fish- 
kill,  where,  September  twenty-fourth,  he 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  very  day 
after  Andre's  capture, — of  which  event 
and  of  Arnold's  treason  he  was  wholly 
unconscious.  Stopping  at  Fishkill  only  a 
short  time,  he  pushed  on  for  the  quarters 
of  his  brave  general,  Arnold,  some  eighteen 
miles  distant.  He  had  gone,  however,  but 
a  mile  or  two,  before  he  met  the  French 
minister.  Chevalier  Luzerne,  on  his  way  to 
New{)ort,  to  visit  Rochambeau,  the  French 
naval  commander.  The  latter  prevailed 
on  him  to  return  to  Fishkill  for  the  nighty 
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as  he  hjul  matters  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. 

The  next  morning,  Washington  was 
early  in  the  saddle,  having  sent  word  he- 
for^hand  to  Arnold  tiiat  he  wouJd  break- 
fast with  him.  It  was  a  hright  autumnal 
morning,  and  tlie  whole  party  in  high 
spirits  pushed  rapidly  forward  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Highlands.  As  they  came 
opposite  Wi'st  Point,  Washington,  instead 
of  continuing  on  to  Arnold's  quarters, 
which  were  on  the  same  side,  turned  his 
horse  down  a  narrow  road  toward  the 
river,  Lafayette  observing  this,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  General,  you  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction ;  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  wait- 
ing breakfsist  for  us,  and  that  road  will 
take  us  out  of  the  way." 


Jameson,  commanding  at  North  Castle, 
announcing  the  capture  of  Andre,  and  who 
had  been  brought  iu  to  Jameson's  post,  by 
three  militiamen,  Paulding.  WiJIiams,  and 
Van  Wart,  his  captors,  wimra  the  gallant 
but  unfortunate  man  vainly  endeavored  to 
bribe,  in  order  to  his  release.  They  knew 
him  to  be  a  spy,  but  were  ignorant  of  his 
military  lank. 

Merely  remarking  tliat  his  presence  at 
We>t  Point  was  necessary,  Arnold  re- 
quested the  aids  to  say  to  Washington  on 
his  arrival  that  he  vvaa  unexpectedly  called 
over  the  river,  and  would  bo  hatk  soon. 
Repairing  to  his  wife's  chamber,  he  sent 
for  her  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  told  her 
that  he  must  instantly  leave  her  and  his 
country  forever,  for  death  was  his  certain 
doom  if  he  did  not  reach  the  enemy  before 
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"  Ah  !  "  replied  Washington,  laughingly, 
*'I  know  you  young  men  are  all  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where 
ahe  is  as  soon  as  possible  You  may  go 
and  take  breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her 
not  to  wait  for  me,  I  must  ride  down  and 
examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  will  be  there  iu  a  short  time." 

The  officers  preferring  not  to  proceed 
without  htm,  two  aids  Avere  dispatched  to 
tell  Arnold  not  to  wait  breakfast.  The 
latter,  therefore,  with  his  family  and  the 
two  aids  sat  down  to  the  table.  While 
they  were  conversing  on  indifferent  topics, 
a  messenger  entered  and  haixled  a  letter 
to  Arnold,  who  opened  and  read  it  in  pres- 
eni'tof  the  company,  without,  of  course,  di- 
vulging its  contents.     It  was  from  Colonel 


he  was  detected.  Paralyzed  by  the  sud- 
den blow,  she  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
Not  daring  to  call  for  help,  Arnold  left  her 
iu  that  state,  and  rapidly  descending  to  the 
door,  mounted  one  ot  the  horses  belonging 
to  Washington'.^  aids,  and  taking  a 
by-way  pushed  for  the  river,  wliere  his 
barge  was  moored.  Jumping  in,  he  or- 
dered his  six  oarsmen  to  pull  for  Teller's 
Point.  Stimulating  them  to  greater 
efforts  by  the  promise  of  two  gallons  of 
rum,  he  swept  rapidly  past  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  as  he  approached  the  British 
ship  Vulture,  waved  a  white  haiulkfrchief, 
and  was  soon  on  board.  Iu  the  meantime, 
Washington,  having  finished  his  survey, 
rod©  on  to  Arnold's  house.  Taking  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  being  informed  that 
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Mrs.  Arnold  was  in  her  rootn,  unwell,  he 
said  he  would  not  wait  for  Arnold  to 
return,  but  cross  over  to  West  Point  and 
meet  him  there.  As  the  boat  swept  over 
the  water,  he  remarked — 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  on  the 
whole  that  General  Arnold  has  gone  before 
us,  for  we  shall  now  have  a  salute,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon  will  have  a  fine 
effect  among  these  mountains." 

At  this  moment  an  officer  was  seen 
coming  down  the  rLtoky  hill-side,  to 
meet  the  barge.  It  was  Colonel 
Lamb,  who  looked  confounded  on 
seeing  the  coram  and  er-in-chief.  He 
commenced  an  cpology,  declaring 
that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  his 
excellency's  intention  to  visit  W^est 
Point. 

"  How  ii  this,  sir,"  broke  in  Wash- 
ington, "  is  not  General  Arnold  here  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  "he  has 
not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have  I 
Leard  from  him  in  that  time." 

"This  is  extraordinary,"  replied  W^ash- 
ington ;  "  he  left  word  that  he  had  crossed 
the  river.  However,  our  visit  must  not 
be  in  vain.  Since  we  have  come,  we  must 
look  around  and  see  in  what  state  things 
are  with  you.** 

And  now  it  was  that  Hamilton  broke 
the  astounding  news  to  his  chief.  The 
latter,  stunned  and  bewildered,  ordered 
Hamilton  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  as  for 
life  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  stop  Arnold, 
if  pos-sible;  he  called  in  Knox  and  Lafay- 
ette, and  told  them  what  had  occurred, 
merely  remarking  at  the  close,  "  Whom 
can  we  trtist  now?^'  His  countenance 
waa  calm  as  ever,  and  being  informed  that 
Arnold's  wife  waa  in  a  state  bordering  on 
insanity,  he  went  up  to  her  room  to  soothe 
her.  In  her  frenzy  she  upbraided  him 
with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child. 
One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted 
into  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her 
infant  to  her  bosom  and  lamented  its  fate, 
occasioned  by  the  iinprudenceof  its  father. 
in  a  manner  that  would  liave  pierced  in- 
sensibility itself.  It  was  four  o'clock  in 
the   afternoon   when    these  disclosurea  of 


Ajnold's  treason  and  Andre's  capture  were 
made  to  Washington,  and,  an  hour  later, 
dinner  being  announced,  he  said — 

"Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold 
is  unwell  and  the  general  is  absent,  let  us 
sit  down  without  ceremony." 

No  one  at  the  table  but  Knox  and  La- 
f,iyette  knew  what  had  transpired^  nor 
did  W^ashington  exhibit  any  change  oi 
demeanor,  except  that  he  was  more  than 
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usually  stern  in  his  voice  and  manner. 
But  his  minrl,  oppressed  with  nameless 
fe.irs,  wandered  far  away  from  that  dinner 
table,  and  no  sooner  was  the  quiet  repast 
over  than  he  addressed  himself  to  the  tahk 
before  him.  He  wroto  rapidly,  and  cour- 
iers were  soon  seen  galloping  in  every  di- 
rection. He  announced  the  treason  to 
Colonel  Wade,  commanding  at  W'est  Point, 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Lamb,  in  the 
single  sentence,  "  General  Arnold  is  Qone 
to  the  enemt/."  Having  done  all  he  could 
to  arrest  the  tremendous  evils  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him,  Washington  re- 
tired late  at  night  to  his  bed,  fearful  that 
the  found  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  under 
the  augpices  of  Arnold's  trearheioua 
schemes,  would  awake  him  before  day- 
light.     It  happily  did  not  prove  so. 

A  court- martial,  having  condemned 
Andre  as  a  ppy,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
British  general,  put  forth  every  effort  to 
avert  the  dreadful  fate  of  his  officer.  He 
f^ent  three  commissioners  to  reason  and  re- 
monstrate with  the  officers  of  the  court. 
He  appealed  to  Washington,  while  Arnold 
wrote  him  a  threatening  letter,  declaring 
if  Andre  was  hung  he  would  revenge  his 
death  on  every  American  prisoner  that  fell 
into  his  hands,  Washington  deigned  no 
reply  to  the  letter,  but  tenderly  forwarded 
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Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  baggpage  over  to  the 
British  side. 

Washington,  though  his  heart  was  filled 
with  the  keenest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  one 
so  universally  beloved,  and  possessed  of 
such  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
refused  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.  As 
in  all  cases  where  great  trouble  came  upon 
him,  so  in  thiS|  he  said  but  little,  but 


sternly  and  silently  wrestled  with  it  alone. 
Arnold  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the 
British  service,  and  put  on  an  official  level 
with  honorable  men,  who  scorned,  how' 
ever,  to  associate  with  him.  What  golden 
reward  he  was  to  have  received  had  he 
succeeded  in  delivering  West  Point  to  the 
enemy,  is  not  known  ;  J^30.000,  most  prob* 
ably. 
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T  tho  lietul  of  a  powerful  ftrmy,  with 
wliich  he  hnd  just  estaMishfd  himself 
ill  Virjjiula,  Lord  Cornwallis  vaunt- 
"ingly  wroto  to  Gcnenil  Clinton,  his 
supfrior,  ua  follows : — 

"  1  liitro  ventured,  these  last  two 
days,  to  look  General  Washington's 
whole  foroo  iri  tlie  face,  in  the  posi- 
tion on  tho  ont.sidi3  of  my  works,  and 
hnvG  the  pleasure  to  nssuro  your  Ex- 
et'llt'iu'v  that  thero  is  but  one  wish 
throuf^hout  tho  army,  which  is,  that 
the  enemi/  would  advance." 

Scarcely  did  Cornwalli.s  have 
time  to  awako  from  hts  da^-tlream 
of  sectirity,  wlien  a  courier  was 
thundering  at  tlie  doors  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  with  the 
following  dispatflj  from  <Jfnfral 


Wiashington :  "  I  havp  the  honor  to  inform  congress  that  a  reduction  of  the  Britisli  army, 
under  the  command  of  I^ord  Comwallis,  is  most  happily  effected.  The  unremitted  ardor, 
which  actuated  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  fomhined  army  on  this  occasion,  has 
priiMripally  led  to  this  important  event,  at  an  earlier  period  than  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  had  induced  me  to  expect.  The  singular  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated  the 
whole  army  from  the  first  commencement  of  our  operations^j  has  filled  my  mind  with  the 
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highest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  had 
given  me  the  happiest  presages  of  success." 

A  glorious  event,  one  eliciting  the 
most  unlwundod  douionstrations  of  ji>y 
throughout  the  UnitiMl  States,  and  which 
completely  destrv\ved  l^ritish  military 
|H>werat  the  iouih,  thus  sotting  the  seal  of 
American  siuwss  uixm  the  contest  with 
the  moihcr  covintry. — >vas  the  capture,  as 
auitouncoil  in  the  above  dispatch,  of  Lonl 
Cornwall  is  and  his  splendid  army,  at  York- 
town.  Virginia,  in  October.  17S1.  by  the 
c>>mbiuiHl  American  and  French  foixres 
under  Itcnenil  AVashingion  and  Counts  de 
Rochamlvaxi  and  Gnisso. 

Ja  the  summer  of  17S1.  Comwallis  had 
taken  |v»ssossiou  of  several  places  in  the 
«ou:h.  and,  in  the  latter  ]>art  of  July,  de- 
sirvnis  v>t  establishing  himself  firmly  in 
Virgitti.^,  he  acconiingly  selected  York- 
town  as  a  sx:i:aMe  defensive  jy>sT  and  cajvi- 
fcle  of  ptvtecti'-'.g  shirs  cf  the  lir.e.  L:::Ie 
did  he  thir.k.  as  he  Ix-'can  lc:sur^!v 
::fv  the  v!,«>\  ths 
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the  Chesapeake,  after  a  slight  engagement 
with  Admiral  Graves  off  the  capes,  and 
was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  the  Count 
do  Barras  from  Nex^-jwrt.  Three  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  Marquis  St.  Simon, 
were  also  added  to  the  Iroops  imder  Liar- 
fayette's  command;  and  these  combined 
forces  then  moved  toward  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester,  where  Corwallis  was  sta- 
tioned. 

The  British  general  had  been  expecting 
aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  north, 
but  so  adroitly  had  Washington  withdrawn 
his  troops,  that  Sir  Henry  scarcely  sns- 
ixxned  his  design,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
frustrate  it.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
Wr,  the  allied  army  occupied  the  outer 
lines  of  Comwallis.  which  that  general 
lu;d  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  York- 
town  was  in  a  short  time  completely 
ir.vestou:  :ho  .American  aimr  cccapring 
:ho  rijht, : 
;«  semi-circ' 

I.V.  :ho  r-i^ht  ci  the  sixth  of 
K^ii  ^ir.g  s-my  broke  groniid 
^..:zdrc^i  yatxis  cf  the  British 
:>.e  drs:  j^irallri  was  completed 
with  M::Ic  I:*Sw  0»z.  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
ir-r.s  -H-srv  r^.-ui-.ti-I  cr.  :h*  works,  and  the 
Ki-t-rits  Kc-jin  t--'  rliy.  with  risible  elbct, 
.:;  :h<  ".:-;*  .f  :hv  vneriy.  Ma^ry  cf  their 
jTv.r.s  wi-rv  s-vu  sil;-v>:%£.  iz.-I  their  wt»ks 
v:ar.-.jic:x"..  ?y  :hc  i'lVenih.  the  enemj 
SsTJiT.-"-, '.  V  :v:u-v;-I  i  sh:c.  The  shelb  and 
rvv>>.::  :\;:1".>  .:  :hc  :n*::Ocrf  reached  the 
*:.-.:y:v.c  ::.  -.h;  h^:«.r,  azjI  s«i  the  Charon 
::  -iTi  .:  t;r:;.-:...ir  c:ir::5..  sad  sev«xal 
'..re;  :ri;.>y«.rrs  .r.  dre.  "»hi:h.  were  en- 
::rt'.v   ,\;:.>.ir:. ;•.•..      «,'::.  '.h-*    ri^it   cf  the 
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spirit  of  emulation  which  animated  theco-  '■ 
operating  armies,  the  attack  of  one  was 
nssigned  to  ihc  American  troops,  and  that 
of  the  other  to  the  French,  Lafayette 
commanded  the  American  detachment  and 
the  Paron  de  Yiominet  the  French. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  through  thia  cam- 
paign commanded  a  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry, led  the  advanced  corps  of  the 
Americans  to  the  assault,  while  Colonel 
Laurens  turned  the  redoubt  and  attacked 


in  his  confidence  of  triumph,  had  so  recently 
written  to  his  superior,  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Having  failed  in  his  sortie,  and  knowing 
that  his  ]iosition  had  become  untenable, 
the  liritish  general  took  the  desperate  res- 
olution of  crossing  over  to  Gloucester 
Point  in  the  night,  and  cutting  his  way 
through  the  blockading  force  there — then, 
mounting  his  men  on  whatever  horses  he 
could  seize,  make  a  rapid  march  northward 
and    join    Sir   Henry   Clinton !     By   this 
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in  the  rear,  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison.  Without  giving  time  for  the 
abattis  to  be  removed,  and  without  firing 
a  gun,  the  Americans  gallantly  assaulted, 
and  instantly  carried  the  works,  with  a 
small  loss  of  men  on  either  side.  Tlie  re- 
doubt attacked  by  the  French  being  more 
strongly  garrisoned  niade  greater  resist- 
ance, and  was  overcome  with  a  much  heav- 
ier loss.  The  success  of  these  movements 
was  a  stunning  blow   to  Cornwallis,  who, 


movement  he  would  abandon  his  sick  and 
baggage  J  but  he  would  save  himself  the 
disgrace  of  a  surrender.  Boats  were  se- 
cretly procured,  and  the  first  embarkation 
reached  the  point  safely  and  unperceived; 
but,  at  this  juucture,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  drove  the  boats  down  the  river. 
The  tempest  continuing  until  day-light, 
the  enterprise  was  necessarily  given  up, 
and  the  troops  that  had  passed  over  gladly 
re-crossed  to  the  southern  tield. 
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In  the  mortification  and  anguish  of  his 
soul,  Cornwallis  slied  teursj  and  expresBed 
his  prefereneo  fur  death  rath«!r  tJiaii  the 
ignominy  of  a  surrender.  But  there  was 
no  resource — thtj  liandwritiiig  on  tlie  widl 
was  against  him — tlie  fate  of  war  must  be 
accepted.  The  siege  had  continued  close 
for  more  than  two  "weeks,  and,  iiotwith- 
Rtaudtrig  the  losses  in  killfd,  wounded,  and 
missing,  that  had  been  sustained,  the  Brit- 
ish army  showed  a  handsome  force  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  trained 
ligliting  men,  of  unquestioned  bravery,  but 
who  were  soon  to  capitulate  to  the  besieg- 
ing forces,  numbering,  in  all,  some  sixteen 
thousand  men,  les.s  disciplined,  perhaps, 
but  determined  and  indomitable. 

Of  Washington,  the  central  character 
and  actor  in  this  great  drama,  every 
American  heart  cngrossingly  thinks. 
Knowing  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  liad 
written  to  Cornwallis,  bidding  him  to 
Btrcngthen  hia  position  at  Yorktown,  and 
promising  him  the  immediate  aid  of  both 
hind  and  naval  forces,  Washington  had, 
seasonably  and  with  shrewd  forooaj*t,  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Lafayette,  then  in  Virginia, 
which  ho  caused  to  be  intercepted.  In  this 
letter  lie  remarked  that  ho  was  pleased 
■with  the  probability  that  Earl  Cornwallis 
would  fortify  either  Portsmouth  or  Old 
Point  Comfort,  for,  were  he  to  Jix  upon 
Yorktouuij  from  its  great  capabilities  of 
defense,  he  miglit  remain  there  snugiy  an<l 
unharmed,  until  a  superior  British  fleet 
would  relieve  him  with  strong  re-enforce- 
ments,  or  embark  him  altogetbt'r. 

This  decoy  letter  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  British  commander-in-chief  as 
to  the  danger  of  Cornwallis,  and  produced 
those  dehiys  in  the  operations  of  Sir  Ilcnry, 
which,  as  will  have  been  seen,  tended  so 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  allies  and 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  Thus  it.  was 
that  Washington  by  his  7)en,  laid  the 
train  of  success  so  well.  Nor  less  so  with 
his  sword.  In  the  simultaneous  aftnrk 
n\ion  the  retioubts,  made  by  the  combined 
American  and  French  army,  Washington 
was  an  intensely-excited  spectator.  He 
had  dismounted  from  his  horse— the  mag^ 


iiificent  chaigor,  named  Nelson, — and  put 
liim  in  the  care  of  a  servant,  while  the 
general  himself  took  his  stand  in  the  grand 
battery  with  his  two  chief  generals,  Lin- 
coln and  Knox,  and  their  aids,  and  her© 
he  exposed  himself  to  every  danger. 

TOien  all  was  over,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture,—  the  redoubts  being  taken,  and 
Washington's  intense  anxiety  so  happily 
relieved, — the  general  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  looking  at  Knox  with  an  expression 
of  extreme  t^atisfaction,  remarked,  briefly, 
"  The  work  is  done,  and  ire//  done ! " 
Motioning  to  his  faithful  servant,  who  was 
quickly  in  his  presence,  he  said,  "William, 
bring  me  my  horse," — mounting  which,  the 
chieftain  proceeded  to  make  sure  that  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  first  par- 
allel was  followed  up  energetically  until 
no  loophole  was  left,  tltrough  which  Corn- 
wallis might  escaiw.  No  such  loop-hole 
was  afforded,  and  Cornwallis*s  doom  was 
sealed. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  war-worn 
trotipH  \A  America  to  see  so  fine  an  army 
not  only  within  their  grasp,  hut,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  completely  at  their 
disposal, — -waiting  only  those  last  formali- 
ties which  give  solemn  dignity  to  the  de- 
crees alreaily  maile  by  the  sword, — and 
they  saw,  in  the  coming  event,  the  final 
catastrophe  of  British  rule  in  America, — 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  drama, — 
the  eatablishmeut  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent republic.  As  already  remarked,  Corn- 
wallis had  hoped  for  succor  to  the  last,  but 
the  slaughter  of  his  men  became  too  seri- 
ous to  be  Viwy  longer  endured,  and  finally 
the  loud  beat  of  the  vkamade  vios,  heard  in 
t!ie  interv.nls  of  the  exfilosions  of  cannon, 
and  the  firing  ceased.  Cornwallis  then 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  recjuesting  a  ceesatioji 
of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  capitulation.  To  this 
W;whington  would  ni>t  consent,  fearing 
th.at  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
meaniime  might  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  allowed  him  but  two  hours  in  which 
to  tran.smit  his  proposals.  The  full  sur- 
render took  ]ilafe  the  next  day,  O'^tober  19, 
1781,    the   articles   of   capitulation   being 
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signed  bj  Comwallis  at  the  houso  of  a  Mr. 
Moore. 

At  about  12  o'clock  of  that  day,  the 
combined  continental  army  waa  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
the  Americana  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  and  their  French  allies  on  the  left, 
Washington,  mounted  oti  a  nohlo  eteed, 
and  attended  by  his  staff,  was  in  front  of 
the  former  J  the  Count  do  Rochanibeau 
and  his  suite,  of  the  latter.  The  Frencli 
troops,  in  complete  uuifornt,  and  well 
equipped,  made  a  brilliant  aiipeiirance,  and 
had  marched  to  the  ground  witli  a  band  of 
music  playing,  which  was  a  novelty  in  the 
American  sen'ice.  Tlie  Ameriean  troops, 
but  part  in  uniform,  and  all  in  garments 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  liad  a  spirited 
soldier-like  air,  and  were  not  the  worse  In 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  for  bearing 
the  marks  of  hard  service  and  great  priva- 
tions. The  concourse  of  spectators  drawn 
from  all  the  neighboring  country  to  witness 
a  scene  so  thrilliug  and  niouieutous,  was 
almost  equal  in  imuiber  to  the  niilitarv. 
but  silence  and  order  }»revaihd  unbroken. 

The  enthusiasm  throughout  *he  country, 
on  the  surrender  of  Cornwalli:',  was  un- 
bounded. ^*  Comwallis  is  takt^il"  was 
the  message  which  8i)ed  itself  with  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  every  city,  to  vn  and 
village,  and  was  shouted  by  every  mouth. 
But  the  mortification  of  Cornwallis  \'as 
intense,  and  the  British  cabinet,  on  liear- 
ing  tlie  news,  turned  pale  with  despair. 
Lords  Germain,  Walsiiighani,  and  Stor- 
mount,  proceeded  to  Lord  North's  house, 
and  there,  at  midnight,  announcid  to  him 
the  p>ortentou3  dispatch.  The  hjiuglity 
premier  was  astounded  and  liumbled.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Germain,  in  ausw^T  to 
tlie  inquiry  how  Lord  North  received  the 
news? — "As  lie  would  Iiave  received  a  ball 
in  his  breast ;  for  he  oi»ened  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming wildly  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
thiij  apartment,  *  Oh  God  !  It  ia  all  oiu-r — 
//  is  all  over/*"  King  George  III.  was  at 
Kew,  and  the  intelligence  was  forwiu-ded 
to  him  at  that  place.  He  exhibited  no  loss 
of  self-control,  it  is  said,  notwithstanding 
the  hopes  which  had  been  centered  in  Corn- 


wallis and  his  army,   to  give  triumph  to 
the  British  arms. 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  month 
of  November,  the  accounts  received  by  the 
British  government,  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
embarrassments,  gave  great  anxiety  to  the 
cabinet.  Lord  George  Germain,  in  partic- 
ular, conscious  that  on  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  result  of  Cornwallis's  movements 
hinged  tlio  result  of  the  whole  American 
contest,  as  well  as  his  own  political  fate — 
and  probably  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
itselfj — expressed  to  his  friends  the  strong- 
est uneasiness  on  tlie  subject.  The  meet- 
ing of  parliament  stood  fixed  for  the  27th 
of  that  month.  On  the  25th,  the  official 
intelligence  of  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  British  forces  of  Yorktown,  arrived 
at  Lord  Germain's  house.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  wiio,  previous  to  his  father,  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Grey's  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
had  been  under-secretary  of  state  in  that 
department,  and  who  was  to  second  the 
address  in  the  house  of  lords,  happened  to 
\'Z  tLciu  when  the  messenger  brought  the 
news.  Without  cc^nimunieating  it  to  any 
unofficial  person,  Lord  George,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispatch,  immediately  got  with 
liim  into  a  hackney-coaclr.  and  drove  to 
Lord  Stormonnt's  residence  in  Portland 
Place.  Hr^ving  imparted  the  disastrous 
informat'on  to  him,  they  determir  ed,  after 
a  short  consultation,  to  lay  the  irtelligence 
themselves  in  person  before. Lord  North, 
wiiii  what  result  has  already  been  stated 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

The  next  picture  is  that  of  a  cabinet 
council  in  terrtir.  When  the  first  agitation 
liad  sul>sided,  the  four  ministers  discussed 
the  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  prorogue  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  few  days ;  but  as  scarcely  an 
interval  of  forty-eight  hours  remained  be- 
fore the  appointed  time  of  meeting,  and  as 
many  members  of  both  houses  had  arrived 
in  London,  or  were  on  their  way,  the  prop- 
osition was  abandoned-  It  became,  bow- 
ever,  indispensable  to  alter,  and  almost 
remodel,  the  king's  speech.  This  was 
done  without  delay,  and  at  the  same  time 
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Lord  George,  as  secretary  for  Ihe  American 
department,  sent  off  a  diajiatch  to  the 
king,  fh«n  at  Kew,  acquainting  him  -with 
CornwuJlis'a  fate. 

Ono  who  was  intimate  in  the  cirtile  of 
court  actoi-3  and  fiecret:*  at  that  time  says  : 
— I  dined  that  day  at  Lord  George's,  and 
although  the  infonnation  wliich  had 
I'eaclied  London  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing from  France,  as  well  as  from  the  offi- 
cial report,  was  of  a  naturo  not  to  admit  of 
long  concealment,  yet  it  had  not  lic<"n 
communicated  to  me  or  any  other  individ- 
ual of  the  company  when  I  got  to  I'all 
Mall,  between  five  ami  six  o'clock.  Lord 
Walainghatn,  nho  also  dint'd  there,  was 
then  the  only  j)erson,  except  Lord  George, 
officially  knowing  to  the  fact.  The  party, 
nine  in  nuniher,  S!it  down  to  the  tuMe.  I 
thought  tho  mjister  of  the  house  appeared 
serious,  though  ho  manifested  no  discom- 
posure. Before  dinner  was  over,  a  letter 
was  brought  from  tlio  king,  l>y  tho  messen- 
ger who  IumI  been  dispatched  to  him  witli 
the  Btarthng  intelligeiire.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  simply  iniliilgt'd  in  the  observ^ation : 
"Tho  king  writes  just  aa  he  always  do.-s, 
except  that  I  jierceive  he  has  neglected  to 
mark  the  hour  and  minuto  of  his  writing 
with  his  ususil  precision."  This  remark, 
though  calcidated  to  awaken  some  interest, 
excited  no  comment}  and  while  the  ladies, 
Lord  George's  three  dangljters,  remained 
in  tlio  room,  all  manifestation  of  curiosity 
was  repressed.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  Lord  George  having  com- 
municated the  fact  that  information  had 
just  arrived  from  Paris  of  tho  old  Count 
Maurepas,  first  minister  of  tho  Frcncli 
cabinet,  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
remark  was  mado  by  one  of  the  i>arty — 

"  It  would  grieve  me  to  finish  my  career, 
however  far  advajux'd  in  years,  were  I  first 
minister  of  France,  before  I  had  witnessed 
the  termination  of  this  great  contest  be- 
tween England  and  America." 

"lie  has  survived  to  see  tliat  event,"  at 
once  replied  Lord  George  Germain,  with 
some  agitation. 

The  conversation  was  continued,  until, 
on  the  more  particular  mention  of  the  Vir- 


ginia campaign,  the  minister  disclosed 
tlie  full  bearing  of  tho  intelligence  he  had 
received,  saj'ing — 

"The  army  has  surrendered,  and  you 
may  peruse  the  particulars  of  the  capitula- 
tion iu  that  paper." 

The  paper  was  taken  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  to  the  company.  The  next  qnea- 
tiun  was  ono  of  rather  an  oblrxisive  kind, 
to  learn  what  the  king  thought  on  the 
subject.  In  reply  to  this,  the  minister'a 
remark  did  tho  highest  credit  to  his  maj- 
esty's firmness,  fortitude  and  consistency. 
The  minister  even  allowed  the  king's  bil- 
let to  be  reml,  and  it  was  as  follows : — 

•^I  have  received,  with  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  concern,  the  communication  which 
Lord  George  Germain  has  made  to  me,  of 
the  unfortunate  result  of  the  operations  to 
Virginia,  I  particularly  lament  it,  on 
account  of  the  consequences  connected  \*'ith 
it  and  the  difficulties  which  it  may  produce 
in  carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in 
repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust 
that  neither  Lord  Germain,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  cabinet,  will  suppose  that  it 
makes  the  smallest  alteration  in  those 
principles  of  my  conduct,  which  have  di- 
rected me  in  the  past  time,  which  will  al- 
ways continue  to  animate  me  under  every 
event,  in  the  prosecution  of  tho  present 
contest.* 

The  cabinet,  strengthened  by  the  royal 
determination,  now  recovered  courage; 
they  met  parliament  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  fought  their  battle  there  with  unusual 
viijor.  Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  sena- 
torial stniggle,  there  never  was  a  crisis 
which  ntore  powerfully  displayed  the 
talents  of  tho  Commons.  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Pitt,  wore  at  once  seen  pouring  down  the 
whole  fiery  torrent  of  declamation  on  the 
government. 

But  at  all  events,  tlie  success  of  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood,  decided  tho  revolutionary  war. 
"The  infant  Hercides,"  said  Dr.  Franklin, 
"has  now  strangled  the  two  serpents,  that 
attacked  him  in  his  cradle."  All  the  world 
agree  that  no  expedition  was  .-^er  better 
planned    or    better    executed.      For   th» 
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"  great  glory  and  atlvantage  "  of  Cornwal- 
lis'a  subjection,  "Washington  afterwards 
acknowledged  himself  chiefly  indel)tf'«l  to 
the  French  alliance.  And  in  tho  proceed- 
ings of  congress  upon  tho  matter,  it  was 
amongst  other  things  :  *  Resolved,  tliat 
congress  cause  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown 
a  jcarble  cohiiiin,  adorned  with  cinblenis  of 
the  alliance  between  tho  United  States 
and  France,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct 
narrative  of  the  siege,  and  capttuliition.* 
Special  thunka  were  also  tendered  by  that 
body's  vote,  to  each  commander  engaged 
in  the  siege  j  and  to  Wasliington  were 
presented  two  stands  of  colors  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance 
to  Counts  Roc  ham  beau  and  de  Grasse. 

Tiie  next  day  after  tlie  surrender  was 
the  Sabbath,  and  Washington  ordered 
8i>ecial  divine  service  in  eacJi  of  tho  brig- 
ades of  the  American  army.  He  also  by 
public  proclamation  congratulated  tlje 
allied  armies  on  tho  ausjjicious  victor}', 
awarding  high  praise  to  tho  officers  and 
trooj)s,  both  French  and  American,  for 
their  conduct  during  tho  siege,  and  speci- 
fying by  name  several  of  the  generals  and 
other  officers  who  had  especially  distin- 
guished themselves.  All  those  of  his  army 
who  were  under  arrest  were  pardoned  and 
set  free. 

News  of  this  glorious  victory  sped  like 
lightning  over  the  luuJ.  Wasliington  dis- 
patched at  once  one  of  his  aids,  Colonel 
Tilghman,  to  congress,  then  sitting  in 
Phihidelphia.  Tho  swift  ride^r  dashed  on 
a  gallop  into  tho  city  at  midniglit — the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence  of  tho  deserted 
streets,  as  he  pressed  straight  for  tho  house 
of  McKean,  then  president  of  congress. 
Tliundering  at  tlie  door  as  though  he 
would  force  an  entnince,  he  roused  the 
sleeping  president,  saying,  "Cornwallis  is 
tAkea ! "  The  watchmen  caught  the  words, 
aad  when  they  cjdled  "One  o'clock,"  tliey 
added,  "and  Cornwallis  is  taken!"  As 
they  moved  slowly  on  their  niglitly  rounds, 
windows  were  flung  ofven  and  eager  coun- 
tenances were  everywhere  scanning  the 
streets.     A  hom^  like  that  of  au  aw.iken- 


ing  hire,  immediately  pervaded  the  city. 
Tho  inhabitants  went  pouring  into  the 
streets,  while  shout  after  shout  rose  on  the 
midnight  air.  The  old  bellman  was  roused 
from  his  slumbers,  and  soon  the  iron 
tongue  cf  the  bell  at  the  state-house  rang 
out,  as  of  old,  "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  The  dawn  was  greeted  with  tht 
booming  of  cannon ;  and  salvos  of  artiller}', 
and  shouts  of  joy,  and  tears  of  thanksgiving, 
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accompanied  the  glad  news  as  it  traveled 
exuhingly  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Every  voice  was  loud  in  its 
praise  of  General  Washington,  and  of  his 
gallant  ally,  tho  Count  de  Rocliambeau. 

It  is  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  great  event  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  chief  commanders,  that,  on 
the  day  after  the  surrender,  Cornwallis 
went  in  person  to  pay  liis  resjiects  to  Gen- 
eral Wa.shington  and  await  his  orders. 
Tho  ca])tive  chief  was  received  with  all  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  gallant  and  unfortunate 
foe.  The  elegant  manners,  together  with 
the  manly,  frank,  and  soldierly  bearing  of 
Cornwallis,  soon  nia<le  him  a  prime  favor- 
ite at  head-cjuarters,  and  he  often  formed 
part  of  the  suite  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  his  rides  to  inspect  the  leveling  of 
the  works  jkrevious  to  the  retirement  of  the 
combined  American  and  French  armies 
from  before  Yorktown.  At  the  grand  diu^ 
ner  given  at  the  head-<^uarter9  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  three  uruiiei^,  Washington  filled 
his  glass,  and,  after  his  favorite  toas^ 
whether   in   peace   or   war,  of  "  All    oui 
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friends,"  gave  "The  British  army,"  with 
some  complimentary  remarks  upon  its 
chief,  his  proud  career  in  arms,  and  his 
gallant  defense  of  Yorktown.  When  it 
came  to  Gornwallis's  turn,  he  prefaced  his 
toast  by  saying  that  the  war  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  the  contending  parties 
would  soon  embrace  as  friends;  there 
might  be  affairs  of  posts,  but  nothing  on 
"j  mote  enlarged  scale,  as  it  was  scarcelj 


to  be  expected  that  the  ministzj  would 
send  another  army  to  America.  Then 
turning  to  Washington,  his  lordship  con- 
tinued— 

''And  when  the  illustrious  part  that 
your  excellency  has  borne  in  this  long  and 
arduous  contest  becomes  matter  of  history, 
fame  will  gather  your  brightest  laurels 
rather  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
chan  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake." 


YI. 
ADIEU  TO  THE  AHMY  BY  WASHINGTON.— 1783. 


Aflectin^  Intemewi  and  Parting  Word*  between  tlie  Great  Chieftain  and  His  Conirades-in-Anna.^~- 
Solemn  Farewell  Audience  witli  Congress— In  Its  Presence  He  Voluntarily  Divests  Himself  of  Hii 
Supreme  Authority,  Returns  His  Viclorious  Sword,  and  Becomes  a  Private  Citixen. — History  of  the 
Election  of  a  Military  Leader. — America's  Destiny  in  His  Hands — Appointment  of  George  Waah- 
ington — Tlie  Amiv  at  CnmbridKe,  Mass — He  Immediately  Takes  Command. — Is  Enthusiastically 
Greeted — Leads  Its  Fortunes  Seven  Years — Record  of  His  Generalgliip. — Ends  the  War  in  Tri- 
umph.— Scheme  to  Make  Him  Kinit. — Indignantly  Rebukes  the  Propoinl — ^Last  Review  of  His 
Troops. — His  Strong  Attachment  for  Thtra. — Intention  to  Leave  Public  Life — Congress  Informed  of 
this  Fact. — Embarkation  from  New  York. — Homage  Paid  Him  Everywhere  — Arrival  at  Annapo* 
lis. — Proceeds  to  the  Halla  of  Congress. — Impressive  Cerenioaial  There.— Rare  Event  in  Human 
History. 

**  Bavinx  dow  flnlcbed  the  work  ladctiiKl  mi,  t  rtltra  fhim  IIm  ttMatsr  of  kctlon,  and,  bidding  in  aflTn-tlnnate  fiircwcll  to  thU  ■nstirt  bodjr 
a*dcr  wboM  <Mitor*  I  bar*  lo  lonf  aclcd.  I  htnaUitmj  cnnimlMinii,  aad  take  my  Icare  of  mil  tlu  emploriiunU  of  publla  IKk.*— WAluixa- 
To«'i  BiTimuutaT  a*  RiroLOTioaAar  Lkabsb. 


HAT  momentous  object  for  which  the  War  of  Independence  was  for 
seven  long  years  waged,  under  the  fiupreme  leadersliip  of  General 
Washington,  having  been  achieved  hy  the  unconditional  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  independeneo  on  the  pint  of  Great  Britain,  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  formally  announced  by  congress  to  a  rejoicing 
people.  Washington's  military  course  having  thus  honorably  and 
successfully  terminated,  he,  Cineinuatus-like,  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  surrendered  his  high  commission  to  that  power  which  had  in- 
vested him  with  its  autliority.  It  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  appro- 
priate, but  of  peculiar  interest,  to  link  together,  iiione  narrative,  the 
circtimstances  attending  his  appointment  to  the  responsJl»le  office  of 
commander-inKihief  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  that  last  great 
act — the  Return  of  his  Commission — in  the  stupendous  drama  of 
which  he  was  the  central  figure. 

To  that  sterling  old  patriot,  John  Adams,  the  credit  of  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  Washington  as  military  chieftain  principally  belongs. 
It  was  a  question,  on  the  decision  of  which  hung  the  fate  of  the  rev- 
olutionary cause;  and  in  .t11  parts  of  the  country,  among  the  people 
at  large  as  well  as  in  the  more  immediate  circles  of  congress,  by 
whom  the  great  question  was  finallj'  to  he  determined,  the  discussion 
as  to  who  should  be  cho.sen  as  the  nation's  leader  in  the  councils  of 
▼itsBT^oTox's  8WOBD.  ^^r  aud  on  the  battle-field,  was  universal.  JVIr.  Adams  states  that 
in  regard  to  this  election,  there  was  in  conirress  a  southern  party  against  a  north- 
ern,   aud   a    jealousy    against   a   New    England    army    imder    the    command    of   a 
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New  England  general ;  but  whether  this 
jealousy  "was  sincere,  or  whetlier  it  was 
mere  pride  and  ambition — the  ambition  of 
furuisliing  a  southern  general  to  command 
the  northern  army, —  was  a  matter  of 
douhf.  The  intention,  however,  was  very 
visible  that  Colonel  Washington  was  their 
object. 

The  military  ability  wliicli  had  been  dls- 
]»liiyed,  oti  different  occasions,  by  Colonel 
Wjiabingtou,  wore  wall  understood,  and, 
from  the  conspicuous  positions  in  which 
he  bad  thus  been  placed,  and  the  saga- 
cious judgment  which  was  known  to  have 
characterized  him  in  important  emergen- 
cies, he  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  enjoyed 
a  fitio  reputation  throughout  the  colonies, 
as  a  galliint  and  successful  officer.  He  was 
only  in  a  moderate  sense  a  partisan,  in 
the  difficulties  and  discussions  which  had 
arisen  between  his  own  and  the  mother 
country;  but,  from  t!ie  very  first,  he  ex- 
hibited Kufiicient  repugnance  to  any  atti- 
tude of  vassalage,  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen^  to  show  that  he  would  he  no  will- 
ing subject  of  coercion,  should  the  preten- 
sions of  the  British  be  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  tlireats,  or  by  recourse  to  arms. 

When  congress  liad  assembled,  Mr. 
John  Adams  arose  in  his  place,  and  in  as 
short  a  speech  as  tbo  sultject  would  admit 
represented  the  «^tate  of  the  colonies,  the 
uncertainty  iv  iho  minds  of  the  people, 
their  great  expectation  and  anxiety,  the 
distresses  of  the  army,  tbo  danger  of  its 
dissolution,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  an- 
other; and  the  jirobabitity  that  the  Brit- 
i.«h  army  woidd  take  advantage  of  these 
d'duys,  inarch  out  of  Boston,  and  spread 
desolation  as  far  as  they  could  go.  He 
concluded  with  a  motion,  iii  form,  that 
congress  would  adopt  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appoint  a  general ;  that  though 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a 
general,  yet  as  there  existed  reasons  for 
believing  this  to  he  the  greatest  difficulty, 
he  hatl  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  there 
was  but  otie  gentleman  in  his  mind  for 
that  iin[>ortaut  office,  and  that  was  a  gen- 
tleman frum  Virginia — one  of  their  own 
number,  ami  well  known  to  them  all, — a 


gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  as  an 
officer,  whose  independent  fortune,  great 
talents,  and  excellent  general  character, 
would  command  the  approbation  of  all 
America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions 
of  ail  the  colonies  better  than  any  a"  her 
person  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  liappened  to  sit 
near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  al- 
lusion to  himself,  with  his  iisual  modest}', 
darted  into  the  library  room. 

The  subject  came  niidcr  debate,  and 
scverrd  gentlemen  declared  themselves 
against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, not  on  account  of  any  personal  objec- 
tion against  liimj  but  because  the  army 
were  alt  from  New  England,  had  a  general 
of  their  own,  api>eared  to  be  satisfied  with 
him,  and  had  proved  themselves  able  to 
imprison  the  British  army  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  were  very  ex- 
plicit in  declaring  this  o[)inion.  Mr, 
Cashing  and  others  more  faintly  expressed 
their  opposition,  and  their  fears  of  discon- 
tent in  the  army  and  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Paine  expressed  a  great  opinion  of 
General  Ward,  and  a  strong  friendship 
for  him,  having  been  liia  classmate  at  col- 
lege, or,  at  least,  his  contemporary ;  but 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  question.  The 
subject  was  postponed  tu  a  future  day.  In 
the  meantime,  pains  were  taken  out  of 
doors  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices 
were  generally  so  clearly  in  favor  of  "Wash- 
ington, that  the  dissenting  members  were 
persuaded  to  Avitlidraw  their  opposition, 
and  Mr.  Washington  was  nominated  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  tinar.- 
imously  elected,  and  the  army  adopted. 

His  official  commission  was  at  once 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  him  ;  a  cojty  of 
which  most  interesting  document  is  given 
below : — 

"  Li  Congress.  We  the  delegates  of  *be 
United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachxisetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina, 
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To  Ojorge   Waskin^on,  Esquire : 

We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  patriotism,  conduct,  and 
fidelity,  do  by  these  presents  conBtltute  and 
appoint  ywi  to  be  General  and  Com- 
maxdbr-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Unit«d  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of  all 
others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their 
services  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling 
ever)*  hostile  invasion  thereof.  And  you 
are  hereby  invested  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  service. 

And  wc  do  hereby  strictly  \,'harge  and 
require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders, 
and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
dutiesi. 

And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you 
to  be  careful  in  executing  the  great  trust 
reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline 
and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and 
that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and 
provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  war,  (as  herewith  given  you,)  and  punc- 
tually to  observe  and  follow  such  direc- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  re- 
ceive from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the 
said  United  Colonies,  or  a  Committee  of 
Congress  for  that  purpose  appointed. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  till 
revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 
By  order  of  Congress. 

JoHS  Hascock,  President, 
Dated,  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1775. 
Attest,  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary." 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  1775.  Wash- 
ington arrived  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, accompanied  by  Mujor-General  Lee, 
his  next  in  command,  and  other  officers, 
est^lishing  his  head-quarters  at  the  man- 
sion subsequently  occupied  by  Longfellow, 
the  elegant  scholar  and  poet.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  Washington,  attended  by  a  suitable 
escort,  proceeded  from  his  head-quarters  to 
a  great  elm  tree^-one  of  the  majestic  na- 


tives of  the  forest, — near  Harvard  College, 
and  where  the  continental  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  military  order.  Under  the 
shadow  of  that  wide-spreading  tree,  Wash- 
ington, moving  forward  a  few  paces,  drew 
his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  declaring  that  it  should 
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never  be  sheathed  until  the  liberties  of  his 
country  were  established.  The  record  of 
his  services  is  the  history  of  the  whole 
war.  Joining  the  army  in  July,  1775,  he 
compelled  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston 
in  March,  1776;  he  then  followed  the 
British  to  New  York,  fighting  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August,  and  that  of  White  Plains  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December  he  made  the  memorahle 
passage  of  the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained 
the  victories  of  Trenton  and  I'rincotpn. 
The  battle  of  Braodywine  was  fouglit  on 
the  eleventh  of  Sejittnfber,  1777,  and  that 
of  Germaiitown,  Octobur  fourth.  Febru- 
ary twenty-eighth,  1778,  witnessed  his 
"gloriou"  and  hnjipy  day,"  as  he  himself 
termed  it,  at  Muiimouth.  In  1770  and 
1780  he  conducted  the  militarv  operations 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  ;  after  which, 
in  1781,  he  marched  to  Virginia  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom 
he  forced  to  surrender  at  Y'orktown,  in 
October,  by  which  great  achievement  he 
put  an  end  to  the  active  operations  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  secured  peace 
and  independence  to  his  country. 

With    the    return    of    peace,    and   the 
achievement   of   independent   nationality, 
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the  wisdom  uud  putrlotiam  of  Wnsbiugtou 
were  to  ho  Beverely  tested,  and  iu  a  mast 
unex[>cctfd  manner,  in  counection  with  the 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  The  English  government 
was  regarded  by  many  of  the  strongest 
American  minds  as,  in  most  respects,  a 
model  one;  and  by  many  persons  the  En- 
glish form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  decided,  especially  by  some  of  the 
army  officers,  to  be  the  most  promising, 
and  thus  far  the  moat  successful,  experi- 
ment in  government,  and    tlie  one   most 


this  scheme  called  a  secret  meeting,  and 
finally  determined  on  the  title  of  Kino, 
and  Wasliington  was  informed  of  the  fact. 
He  spurned  the  gilded  bribe  of  a  king's 
crown,  and  promptly  and  sternly  rebuked 
the  abettors  of  the  scheme  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  their  leader: 

''Sir, — With  a  mixture  of  great  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  I  have  read  with 
attention  the  sentiments  you  have  sub- 
mitted to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir, 
no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  this  war  has 
given  me  more    painful    sensations    than 
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likely  to  be  adopted  by  America  upon  due 
deliberation.  Universal  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  with  the  proceedings  and  conduct  of 
congress  as  a  governing  power,  and  there- 
fore some  agency  superior  to  that,  and  of 
controlling  prerogative,  was  ]>roposed, — a 
head,  like  the  English  sovereign,  with 
pi-oper  safeguanis  against  usurpation. 
Circurostances,  of  roursPj  indicated  Wash- 
ington as  that  head,  and  the  next  ques- 
tion naturally  arose — under  what  official 
title  should  such  a  head  rule  ?  The  officers 
around  Newburgh  who  were  associated  in 


your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas 
existing  iix  the  army  as  you  have  expressed, 
and  which  I  must  view  with  abhorrence 
and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the 
present,  the  communication  of  them  will 
rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further 
agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  dis- 
closure necessary.  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could 
have  given  encouragement  to  an  address 
vrhich  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  country.  If 
I  am  not  deceived    in    the  knowledge  of 
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myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  ' 
to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagree- 
able. At  the  sume  time,  injustice  to  m}' 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  mmi 
possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  mnplt? 
juatice  done  to  the  armj'  thiwi  I  do;  and, 
as  far  as  my  power  and  inilueuce,  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  extend,  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to 
effect  it,  should  thore  be  any  occasion. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  country,  concern  for  your- 
self or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communi«^te,  as  from  yourself  or 
any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  na- 
ture." 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  in 
which  Washington  treated  the  dazzling 
oHer  thus  so  unexpectedly  set  before  him, 
was  the  simplicity  of  his  conduct  in  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  comrades-in-arms,  and 
then  presenting  himself  before  congress, 
there  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  and  volunta- 
rily divest  himself  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand;—  in  the  serene  an<l  thoughtful 
phraseology  of  his  own  words,  "  to  address 
himself  once  more,  and  that  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
however  widely  dispersed  the  individuals 
who  comjwse  them  may  be,  and  to  bid  them 
an  affectionate  and  a  long  farewell." 

For  the  last  time,  he  assembled  thera  at 
Newburgh,  when  he  rode  out  on  the  field, 
and  gave  them  one  of  those  paternal  ad- 
dresses which  so  eminently  characterized 
his  relationship  with  his  army.  To  the 
tune  of  "Boslin  Castle," — the  soldier's 
dirge, — his  brave  comrades  passed  slowly 
by  their  great  leatler,  and  filed  away  to  their 
respective  homes.  It  waij  a  thrilling  scene. 
There  w^ere  gray-headed  soldiers,  who  hati 
grown  old  by  hardships  and  exposures,  and 
too  old  to  begin  life  anew  ;  tears  coursed 
freely  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  these  veter- 
ans. Among  the  thousands  passing  in 
review  before  him  were  those,  al.-^o,  who 
had  done  valorous  service  when  the  destiny 
of  the  country  hung  tremblingly  in  the 
balance.  As  Washington  looked  upon 
them  for  the  last  time,  he  said,   "  I  am 


growing  old  in  my  country's  service,  and 
losing  my  sight ;  but  I  never  doubted  its 
justice  or  gratitude."  Even  on  the  rudest 
and  roughest  of  the  soldiery,  the  effect  of 
his  parting  language  was  irresistible. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  1783,  by 
Washington's  request,  his  officers,  in  full 
uniform,  assembled  in  Fraunccs'a  tavern, 
New  York,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their 
coinmander-in-chii"f.  Ori  entering  the 
room,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
his  old  companions-in-arms,  who  had 
shared  with  him  so  many  scenes  of  hard- 
ship, difficulty,  and  danger,  his  agitated 
feelings  overcame  his  usual  self-command. 
Every  man  arose  with  eyes  turned  towards 
him.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  lifting  it 
to  his  lips,  he  rested  bis  benignant  but  sad- 
dened countenance  upi>n  thnm,  and  said, — 

"  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  de- 
voutly wi.sh  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  honorable  and  glorious."  Having 
drunk,  he  added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each 
of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  A  profound 
silence  followed,  as  each  officer  gazed  on 
the  countenance  of  their  leader,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  were  wet  with  tears.  He  then 
expressed  again  his  desire  that  each  of 
thera  should  come  and  take  him  by  the 
hand.  The  first,  being  nearest  to  him, 
was  General  Knox,  who  grasped  his  hand 
in  silence,  and  both  embraced  each  other 
without  uttering  a  word.  One  after  an- 
other followed,  receiving  and  returning  the 
affectionate  adieu  of  their  commander, 
after  which  he  left  the  room  in  silence, 
followed  by  his  officers  in  procession,  to 
embark  in  the  barge  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Paulus's  Hook,  now  Jersey  City. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  light  in- 
fantry drawn  up  on  either  side  to  receive 
him,  an  old  soldier,  who  was  by  his  side 
on  the  terrible  night  of  his  march  to 
Trenton,  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
reaching  out  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "Fare- 
iceli,  mifdeur  general,  farewell!-'  Wash- 
ington seijsed  his  hand  most  heartily,  when 
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the  soldiers  forgot  all  diB«ipIine,  rushed 
towards  their  cliief,  and  batlicd  him  with 
their  tears.  The  scene  was  like  that  of  a 
good  patriarch  taking  leave  of  his  children, 
and  going  on  a  loixg  journey,  from  wlience 
he  might  return  no  more. 

Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to 
the  weeping  company  upon  the  wharf,  and 
waving  his  hat,  bade  them  a  silent  adieu. 
They  stood  witli  heads  uncovered,  until 
the  barge  was  hidden  from  their  view, 
when,  in  silent  and  solemn  procession,  they 
returned  to  tlie  place  where  they  had  as- 
sembled. Congress  was  at  this  tirao  in 
session  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  which 
place  Washington  now  proceeded,  greeted 
along  his  whole  route  with  enthusiastic 
homage,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  resign- 
ing his  commission.  He  arrived  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  1783,  and  the 
next  day  he  informed  congress  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  lie  had  come,  and  requested 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  their  pleas- 
ure that  he  should  offer  his  resignation  in 
writing,  or  at  an  audience,  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  congress,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  on  Tuesday,  December  twenty- 
third,  the  ceremonial  ehould  take  place  as 
follows : — 

The  president  and  members  are  to  bo 
seated  and  covered,  and  tho  secretary  to 
be  standing  by  the  side  of  the  president ; 
the  arrival  of  the  general  to  bo  announced 
by  the  messenger  to  the  secretary,  who  is 
thereupon  to  introduce  tlie  general,  at- 
tended by  his  aids,  into  tiie  ball  of  con- 
gress j  tlio  general,  being  conducted  to  a 
chair  by  tho  secretary,  is  to  be  seated,  with 
an  aid  on  each  side  standing,  and  the 
secretary  is  to  resume  hi  a  place.  After  a 
proper  time  for  the  arrangement  of  spec- 
tators, silence  is  to  be  ordered  by  the  sec- 
retary, if  necessary,  and  the  president  i»to 
address  the  general  in  the  following 
words :  ''  Sir, — ^The  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled  are  prepared  to  receive  your 
communications."  Whereupon  the  gen- 
eral is  to  arise  and  address  congress;  after 
which  he  is  to  deliver  his  commission  and 
A  copy  of  his  address  to  the  president. 
The  general  having  resumed  his  place,  the 


president  is  to  deliver  the  answer  of  con- 
gress, which  the  general  is  to  receive 
standing;  the  president  having  finished, 
the  secretary  is  to  deliver  the  general  a 
copy  of  the  answer,  and  the  general  is  then 
to  take  his  leave.  When  the  general  rises 
to  make  his  address,  and  also  when  he 
retires,  he  is  to  bow  to  congress,  which 
they  are  to  return  by  uncovering  without 
bowing. 

^Mien  the  hour  arrived,  tho  president, 
General  Mifflin,  informed  him  that  that 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  his  commu- 
nications. With  a  native  dignitj-,  height- 
ened by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the 
general  rose.  In  a  brief  and  appropriate 
speech  he  offered  his  congratulations  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  having 
alluded  to  his  object  in  appearing  tlius  in 
that  presence, — tliat  he  might  resign  into 
the  hands  of  congress  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  and  claim  the  indulgence  of  retir- 
ing from  the  pulilic  serxnce, — he  concluded 
with  those  affecting  words,  which  drew 
tears  from  the  e^'ea  of  all  in  that  vast  as- 
sembly J 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to 
closo  this  last  act  of  my  official  life,  by 
commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest 
country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them,  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having 
now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  tho  theater  of  action,  and, 
bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so 
long  acted,  I  hero  offer  my  commission, 
and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments 
of  public  life." 

After  advancing  to  the  chair,  and  deliv- 
ering hts  eommission  to  the  iiresident,  he 
returned  to  his  place,  and  remained  stand- 
ing, while  General  Mifflin  replied,  reriew^- 
ing  the  great  career  thus  brought  to  a 
close,  and  saying,  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  ter- 
minate with  your  military  command;  it 
will  continue  to  animate  the  remotest  ages. 
W^e  join  with  you  in  commending  the  in- 
terests of  our  country'  to  Almighty  God, 
beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
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minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  becoming 
a  happy  and  respectable  nation.  And 
for  you,  we  address  to  Him  our  warm- 
est prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved  may 


be  fostered  with  all  His  care,  that  youx 
days  may  be  as  happy  as  they  have  been 
illustrious,  and  that  He  will  finally  give 
you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot 
bestow." 


VII. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   THE  FIRST  MINISTER  PLENIPOTEN. 

TIARY,  FROM  Till-]   NEW  REPUBLIC  TO  THE 

ENGLISH  COURT.— 1785. 


Jobrv  Ailflma,  Amer'nM**  Sturiliest  Palriot,  and  the  Foremnst  Enemy  of  Britiali  Tyranny,  Filli  tliia 
High  Offlee — Interview  betweon  liiin  and  King  George,  Ilia  Lute  Sovereign, — Tiieir  Addreuei, 
Tenrpcr.  IVrsonal  Bearing,  and  Iliimoroua  Cunvvnatiun, — Tlie  Two  Men  Rightly  Matched  Against 
Each  Other. — OJd  Animositiea  Unhealed — Mutual  Ctiargca of  Fatse  Healing.— Settlement  Demanded 

by  the  United  States. — What  Adams's  Miwion  Involved — l>i9meniibernient  of  llie  Brltiah  Realm. 

Lota  of  tt»e  Fairest  Posscsaion. — Bitter  Pill  for  the  King,— His  Ohstinacy  Forced  to  Yield.— Humilia- 
tion of  the  Proud  Mon.ircli. — All  F-uropc  Watches  the  Event.^-Mr.  Adams  Presented  at  Court — Pa- 
triot and  King  Fat-e  to  Face. — Official  Address  by  the  Minister. — Reply  of  King  George. — His  Visi» 
ibie  Agitation. — Adnnis's  Presence  of  Miml. — Pays  His  Homage  to  tlie  Queen  — Her  Majesty's  Re- 
sponse.— CivilSiic!!  by  the  Royal  Family. — Results  of  this  Embassy. — Pitiable  Position  of  George  the 
Third.— Fatal  Error  of  Great  Britaia. 


'  I  iniut  arow  to  joot  main^f,  1  Hstb  no  attichmenl  but  to  my  own  eoualir.'^— JoEV  AaiM»  to  Kuio  Oiobob. 
"An  IwilMI  nun  wUi  Imve  no  t>iher."--rit«  Kma't  Ikitaitt  RtPLr. 


^"  O  doep-spated  and  fostering  were 
the  old  animosities  between  Amer- 
ica and  tliG  mother  country,  that, 
scarcely  had  tho  wsir  of  the  revo- 
lution terminated,  when  tho  two 
nations  reciprocally  charged  each 
other  with  violating  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Tho  United  States  were 
accused  of  having  infringed  those 
articles  whuh  contained  agree- 
ments rosi)ecting  the  payment  of 
debts,  thu  confiscation  of  propertj', 
and  pro.secution  of  individuals  for  the  part  taken  hy  them  during  tho  war.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  English  were  charged  with  violating  (hat  article  which  stipulated 
against  the  destruction  or  carrying  awaj'  of  any  description  of  American  proi)erty; 
the  king  was  al:io  comjdained  of,  for  still  retaining  possession  of  the  posts  on  the 
American  side  of  the  great  lakes,  thus  influencing  the  Indian  tribes  to  hostility; 
and,  above  all  other  sources  and  causes  of  complaint,  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,, 
was  her  rigorous  and  restrictive  commercial  system. 

These  grow^ing  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries,  discussed  with  such 
angry  vehemence  on  both  sides,  threatened  .such  serious  consequences  should  their  adjust- 
ment be  much  longer  delayed,  that  congress  determined  upon  the  important  step  of 
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III 


Appointing,  after  the  manner  of  independ- 
ent nations,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  f 

In  February,  1785,  John  Adams  was 
duly  accrpditfd  ambassador,  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  that  court. 

That  George  the  Third  was  as  obstinate 
a  man  as  over  ruJtid  a  kiiigdoni,  no  liisto- 
rian  has  ever  questioned.  Jlaving  struck 
at  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  riches  of  his  coffers, 
Qothibg  Tould  turn  him  from  his  dcteruitn- 


ation  to  rule,  or  to  ruin  and  destroy.  To 
the  suggestion  tliat  the  king's  rule  over 
the  colonies  might  be  slightly  softened  or 
modified,  Lord  North  despairingly  replied: 
**It  is  to  no  purpose  the  making  objec- 
tions, for  the  kiug  will  have  it  so."  But 
in  no  more  forcible  phrase  could  the  king's 
arbitrary  temper  concerning  his  colonies 
he  shown,  that  in  tliat  ivhich  fell  from  his 
own  lips,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  en- 
voy, namely,  "/  waa  the  last  man  in  (he 
kingdom,  sir.,  to  consent  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Amerira." 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  British  misrule, 
in  the  western  world,  John  Adams  was 
the  earliest,  ablest,  most  intrepid  and  un- 
tiring.     It  waa  John    Adams,    who,   in 


1775,  in  the  niemorable  continental  con- 
gress, at  Philadelphia,  suggested  George 
Washington  us  commander-. n-chiof  of  the 
anny  that  was  to  wage  war  against  Great 
Britain — and,  even  before  this  crowning 
act,  had  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  ringing 
into  the  ears  of  the  haughty  monarch,  the 
epithets  ti/rant  and  usurju-r. 

Thvj  kingly  ceremony  of  acknowledging 
the  colonies  independent  took  place,  in  con- 
formity with  previous  arrangements,  on 
I  tho  fifth  of  December,  178lf,  in  the  house 
of  lords.  The  scene  mos  one  which 
drew  together  an  immense  and  won- 
dering crowd  (if  spectators,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  successful  relief  of 
'JibraUar,  and  who  had  now  elbowed 
liimself  exactly  in  front  of  the  throne, 
to  listen,  sadly,  to  his  country's  hu- 
miliation. The  ladies  of  the  nobility 
occupied  the  lords'  seats  on  the  wool- 
iacks,  so  called,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  old  England, 
because  it  had  been  mainly  derived 
from  wool.  Tlie  lords  were  standing 
here  and  there  promiscuously.  It 
was  a  <liirk  and  foggy  day,  and  the 
windows  being  elevated  and  con- 
structed in  the  antiquated  style,  with 
leailen  bars  to  contain  the  diamond- 
cut  panes  of  glass,  augmented  the 
gloom.  The  walls  were  also  hung 
with  dark  tapestry,  representing  the  de- 
feat of  the  great  Spanish  armada.  The 
celebrated  American  jfainters,  West  and 
Copley,  were  in  the  throng,  with  some 
American  ladies,  also  a  number  of  dejected- 
looking  American  royalists.  After  a 
tedious  suspense  of  nearly  two  hours,  the 
approach  of  the  king  was  announced  by  a 
tremenilons  roar  of  artillery.  He  entered 
by  a  small  door  on  the  left  of  the  throne, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
of  state,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  his 
right  foot  resting  on  a  stool.  He  was 
clothed  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  British 
majesty.  Evidently  agitated,  he  drew 
slowly  from  his  pocket  a  scroll  contaijiing 
i  his  humbling  speech.     The  commons  were 
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Bummoned,  and,  after  the  bustle  of  their 
entrance  had  subsided,  tlie  thrilling  mo- 
ment arrived,  when  thu  speech  was  to  be 
read.  After  some  general  remarks,  usual 
on  public  occasions,  ho  said  ; 

*' J  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  necessary 
orders  to  prohibit  the  further  prosecution 
of  offensive  war  upon  tlio  continent  of 
North  America.  Adopting,  a<  nny  inclin- 
ation will  always  lead  nie  to  do,  with  de- 
cision and  effect,  whatever  I  collect  to  bo 
the  sense  of  my  parliament  and  my  people, 
I  have  pointed  all  my  vie^vs  and  measures, 
in  Europe^  as  in  North  America,  to  an 
entire  and  cordial  reconciliation  with  the 
colonies.  Finding  it  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  tlie  full  length  of  the  jwwer 
vested  in  me,  and  therefure  I  now  declare 
them  " — here  ht^  pausi'd,  in  evident  agita- 
tion, either  embarrassed  in  reading  his 
speech,  by  the  darkness  of  the  ronm,  or 
affecte«l  by  a  very  iiiitund  tniiution,  but, 
recovering  himself  in  n  moment  by  a 
strong  convulsive  movement,  he  added — 
^'•fi'ee  and  imlependent  sfnft's.  In  thus 
admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown 
of  this  kingdom,  I  have  saeriticed  every 
consideration  of  my  own,  to  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  my  people.  I  make  it  my 
humble  and  ardent  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the 
evils  whifb  might  result  from  so  great  a 
dismembernient:  of  the  empire,  and  that 
Anaerica  may  be  free  from  the  calamities 
which  have  formerly  proved,  in  the  mother 
country,  how  essential  nionarcliy  is  to  the 
enjoyment  of  eonstitutional  liberty.  Re- 
ligion, language,  interests,  and  affection 
may,  and  I  hope  will,  yet  prove  a  bond  of 
permanent  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." 

It  was  universally  remarked  of  King 
George,  that,  though  <'el<d)rated  for  read- 
ing his  speeches  in  a  distinct,  composed, 
and  impressive  manner,  he  was  on  this 
occasion  ])ainfully  lacking  in  his  usual 
Belf-possessjon  ;  he  hesitated,  choked,  and 
executed  the  high  but  humbling  duties  of 
the  occasion,  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  he  wa^  deeply  mortified. 


Mr.  Adams  was  at  Paris  when  he  re- 
ceived information  of  his  appointment,  in 
1785,  to  confront  his  late  king  and  royal 
master.  In  an  account  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  himself,  of  liis  movements  at  this 
time,  he  says:  At  Versailles,  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  said  he  had  many  felicita- 
tions to  give  me  upon  my  appointment  to 
England.  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
know  but  it  merited  compassion  more  than 
felicitation.  "Ay,  vhy?''  "liecause,  as 
you  know,  it  is  a  species  of  degradation,  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  after  having  been  ac- 
credited to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  court.'' 

*'  But  permit  me  to  say,"  replies  the 
count,  "it  is  a  great  thing  to  he  the  first 
ambassador  from  your  country  to  the 
country  yon  sprung  from.     It  is  a  mark." 

One  of  the  foreign  ambass,adors  said  to 
me — 

"  You  have  been  often  in  England." 

"Never,  but  once  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1783." 

"  You  have  relations  in  England,  no 
doubt." 

''None  at  all." 

"  None,  how  can  that  be  ?  you  are  of 
English  extraction." 

''Ntither  my  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  great  grandfather 
or  great  grandmother,  nor  any  other  rela- 
tion that  I  know  of,  or  care  a  farthing  for, 
has  been  in  England  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  so  that  you  see  I  have  not 
one  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  what  is 
American." 

*'  Ay,  we  have  seen  proof  enough  of 
that." 

In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Adams  trans- 
ferred himself  and  family  to  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  prepared  to  undertake  the 
new  duties  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pfiinted.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  sovereign  j  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  man  whom  he  hud  for  the  first 
forty  years  of  his  life  hubitually  regarded 
as  his  master,  and  who  never  ceased  to 
regard  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, as  no  better  than,  successful    rebela 
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against;  his  legitimate  authority.  In  his 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  America]i  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Adaius  gave 
the  following  very  interesting  account  of 
thig  meeting: — ' 

At  one  o'clcxrk  on  Wednesday,  the  first 
of  June,  1785,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
called  at  my  house,  and  went  witlx  nie  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  office,  in  Cleveland  Row, 
where  the  dlan^uia  of  Carmarthen  received 
and  intr<j<Iuced  me  to  Mr,  Frazier,  his 
under   secretary,    who   had   been,   as   his 


attended  by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
room  was  very  full  of  ministers  of  state, 
bishops,  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as 
well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  king's 
bed-chamber.  You  may  well  suppose  I 
was  the  f<XMi8  of  all  eyes.  I  was  relieved, 
however,  from  the  enibarrassment  of  it,  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who 
came  to  me  and  entertained  me  with  a  very 
agreeable  conversation  during  the  whole 
time.  Some  other  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  com- 
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lordship  said,  uninterruptedly  in  that  office, 
through  all  the  changes  in  administration, 
for  thirty  years.  After  a  short  convers.a- 
tion.  Lord  Carmarthen  inviti-d  me  to  go 
with  him  in  his  coach  to  cnurt.  ^\^len  we 
arrived  in  the  ante-<"haniVnT,  the  ma^tor  of 
ceremonies  introduced  him,  ami  attended 
me  w^hile  the  secretary  of  state  went  to 
take  the  commands  of  the  king.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  whi're  it  seems  all  min- 
isters stAnd  upon   sucli  occasions,  always 


pliments  to  me,  until  the  Marquia  of  Car- 
marthen returned  and  dosirod  me  to  go  with 
him  to  his  majesty.  I  wont  with  his 
•ordship  through  the  levee  room  into  the 
king's  closet.  Thp  door  was  shut,  and  I 
was  left  with  his  majesty  and  the  secretary 
of  state  alone.  I  made  the  three  rever- 
ences :  one  at  the  door,  another  about  half- 
way, and  another  before  the  presence, 
according  to  the  usage  established  at  this 
and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and 
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then  I  addressed  myself  to  his  majesty  iu 
the  following  words : 

•'Sike:  The  United  States  have  ap- 
pointed me  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
your  majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to 
deliver  to  your  majesty  this  letter,  which 
contains  the  eviJoivce  of  it.     It  is  in  obe- 
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dience  to  their  express  commands,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  assure  your  majesty  of 
their  unanimous  disposition  and  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  in- 
tercourse between  your  majesty'«  subjects 
and  their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
for  your  majesty's  health  and  happiness, 
and  for  that  of  your  family. 

The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  your  majesty's  court  will 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England 
and  America.  I  think  myself  more  fortu- 
nate than  all  iny  fellow-citizens,  in  having 
the  distinguished  liotjor  to  he  the  first  to 
stand  in  3'our  majesty's  royal  presence  in 
a  diplomatic  chara*;ter,  and  I  shall  esteem 
myself  the  happiest  of  men.  if  I  can  bo 
instrumental  in  recommending  my  country 
more  and  more  to  your  majesty's  royal 
benevolence,  and  of  restoring  an  entire 
esteem,  confidence,  and  affection*,  or,  in 
better  words,  *  the  old  good  nature  and  the 
good  old  humor,'  between  people  who, 
though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under 
different  governments,  have  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood. 
I  ^Pg  your  majesty's  permission  to  add, 


that,  although  I  have  sometimes  before 
been  instructed  by  my  country,  it  was 
never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable  to  myself." 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  T  said, 
with  dignity,  it  is  true,  but  with  apparent 
emotion.  Whether  it  was  my  visible  agi- 
tation, for  I  felt  more  than  I  could  ex- 
press, that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say; 
but  he  was  much  affected,  and  answered 
me  with  more  tremor  than  1  hiul  spoken 
with,  and  said — 

"Sik:  The  circumstances  of  this  audi- 
ence are   so  extraordinary,   the  language 
you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper, 
and  the  feelings  you    have   discovered  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  not 
only  receive  with  pleasure  the  assurancd 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  glad  the  choice  has  fallen 
npon  you  to  be  their  minister.     I  wish  yom, 
sir,  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  understood 
in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in 
the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  myself 
indispensably  bound   to  do,  by  the  duty 
which  I  owed  ray  people.     I  will  be  frank 
with  you.     I  was  the  last  to  conform  to 
the  sejiaration;  but  the  separation  having 
become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  1 
now  say,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  power.     The  moment  I  see 
such   sentiments   and    language  as    yours 
prevail,   and   a   disposition    to    give    this 
country    the    preference,   that    moment   I 
shall    say,  let    the    circumstances  of   lan- 
guage, religion,  and  blood,  have  their  nat- 
ural, full  effect." 

The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I 
came  last  from  France  ;  upon  my  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
familiarity,  and,  smiling,  or  rather  laugh- 
ing, said — 

"  There  is  an  opiuiun  among  some  pe<^ 
pie  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of 
all  your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of 
France." 

"  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken  ;  I 
must  avow  to  your  majesty,  I  have  no  at- 
tachment  but  to  mij  own  rountn/." 

The  king  replied  as  quick  as  lightning — 
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"  An  honest  man  will  have  no  other/' 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  whit-h,  being  be- 
tween them,  I  did  not  hear,  and  then 
turned  round  and  bovs'ed  to  nie,  as  is 
customary  with  all  kings  and  princes 
when  they  give  the  signal  to  retire.  I 
retreated,  stepping  backwards,  as  is  the 
etiquette,  and  making  my  last  reverence 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Adams  was  yet  to  pay  his  first 
court  of  homage  to  the  queen.  He  was 
presented  to  lier  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
by  Lord  Allesbury,  her  lord-chamber- 
lain,— having  firat  been  attended  to  his 
lordship  and  introduced  to  him  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  queen 
was  accompanied  by  her  ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and  Mr.  Adams  made  his  com]ili- 
meuts  to  her  majesty  in  the  following 
words: 

"Madam, — Among  the  many  circum- 
stances which  have  rendered  my  mission 
to  his  majesty  desirable  to  me,  I  have 
ever  considered  it  a  principal  one,  that  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
my  court  to  a  great  queen,  whose  royal 
virtues  and  talents  have  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged and  admired  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as 
an  example  to  princesses  and  tlie  glory  of 
her  sex. 

Permit  me,  madam,  to  recommend  to 
your  majesty's  royal  goodness  a  rising  em- 
pire and  an  infant  virgin  world. 

Another  Europe,  madam,  is  rising  in 
America.  To  a  philosophical  roind,  like 
your  majesty's,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
pleasing  contemplation,  than  the  prospect 
of  doubling  the  human  species,  and  aug- 
menting, at  the  same  time,  their  prosper- 
ity and  happiness.  It  will,  in  fdture  ages, 
be  the  glor}'  of  these  kingdoms  to  have 
peopled  that  country,  and  to  have  sown 
there  those  seeds  of  science,  of  liberty,  of 
virtue,  and  permit  me,  madam,  to  add,  of 
piety,  which  alone  constitute  the  prosper- 
ity of  nations  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 

After  venturing  upon  such  high  insinu- 
ations   to  your  majesty,   it  seems  to   be 


descending  too  far,  to  ask,  as  I  do,  your 

majesty's  royal  indulgence  to  a  person  who 
is  indeed  unqualified  for  courts,  and  who 
owes  his  elevation  to  this  distinguii^hed 
honor  of  standing  before  your  majesty,  not 
to  any  circumstances  of  illustrious  birth, 
fortune,  or  abilities,  but  merely  to  an 
ardent  devotion  to  his  native  country,  and 
some  little  industry  and  perseverance  in 
her  service.'* 

To  this  address  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
queen  answered,  in  the  aciustomed  royal 
brevity,  as  follows  : 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  civilities  to 
me  and  my  family,  and  am  gla<l  to  see 
you  in  this  country." 

The  queen  then  asked  Mr.  Adiims  if  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  house,  to 
which  question  ansjwer  was  mmle  tliat  he 
had  agreed  for  one  that  morning.  She 
then  made  her  courtesy,  and  the  envoy 
made  his  reverence,  retiring  at  once  into 
the  drawing-nwm,  where  the  king,  queen, 
princess  royal,  and  the  younger  princess, 
her  sister,  all  spoke  to  the  new  minister 
very  courteously. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  memorable 
historical  bearings  of  this  mission  of  the 
great  American  statesman,  as  first  ambas- 
sador of  the  new-born  republic,  to  his  late 
august  sovereign, — a  mission  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world, — and 
although  George  the  Third  had  submitted 
with  dignity  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
such  a  meeting,  the  embassy  was  attended 
with  no  permanently  favorable  result  either 
to  America  or  to  Mr.  Adams.  Indeed,  of 
the  many  humiliations  which  befell  the 
unhappy  George,  perhaps  few  were  felt  so 
bitterly  as  this  almost  compulsory  inter- 
view with  the  representative  of  a  people, 
once  his  subjects,  afterwards  rebels,  and 
now  free. 

Well  and  truthfully  has  the  historian 
said,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
on  this  occasion,  the  obvious  wisdom  of 
conciliating  the  young  and  rising  nation 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
forgotten,  and  the  error  of  supercilious 
neglect  was  preferred.  Throughout  the 
whole  political   history  of   Great    Britain 
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this  marked  fault  may  be  traced  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  but  it 
never  showed  itself  in  more  striking  col- 
ors  than   during  the   first   half  century 


after  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  effects  of  the  mistake  then 
committed  have  been  perceptible  ever 
since. 


vin. 

FORMATIOIN'  AND  ADOPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COI^STI- 

TUTION.— 1787. 


The  United  States  no  Longer  a  People  Without  a  Government. — Establighment  of  the  Uepublic  on  » 
Permanent  Foundation  of  Unitj,  Organic  Law  and  Natioaal  Polity. — ilignity,  Learning,  and  Elo- 
quence of  tlie  Delegates. — Sublime  Si-ene  on  Signing  the  Instrument. — Extraordinary  Character  of 
the  Whole  Transaction. — Stat«  of  Things  After  the  War — Financial  Emharrassnienl — Despondency 
of  the  People. — Grave  Crisis  in  Public  Affkirs. — A  Grand  Movement  Initiated  •^Plan  of  Government 
to  he  Framed. — All  the  States  in  Convention  — Washington  Chosen  lo  Preside, — Statesmen  and  Sages 
io  Council. — The  Old  Compact  Abrogated.^New  Basis  of  Union  Proposed — Various  Schemes  Dis- 
cussed— Jealousy  of  the  Smaller  States. — Angry  Debates,  Sectional  Threats. — Bud  Prospects  of  tlio 
Convention. — Its  Dissolution  Imminent — Franklin's  Impressive  Appeal. — Compromise  and  Concilia- 
tion— Final  System  Agreed  Upon. — P&triotisoi  Kulet  all  Hearts. — Haliflcation  by  the  States. — Na- 
tional Joy  at  the  Decision. 


" Sbonid  lh«  rtatm  rejaet  Uiia  cxecU«Bt  CoaiUtntioo,  Um  protnbility  U  tiiat  a.a  opportnnitf  wQI  ovrer  csilo  bo  offvad  to  ouMet  aaolbcr  ia 
I  atxt  vUl  be  drawn  (a  blood."— Rkham  or  'WA*ni«0T09r  oa  Sioyiito  tbi  CojrsTrrrnQir. 


IIXHOLLIXa  THE  co>ariTCTiojr. 


HOUGH  the  dose  of  the 
war  of  indcpondence 
ro-iulted  iutlie  ostablish- 
meiit  of  a  free  national- 
ity, it  n  0  V  0  r  t  h  G 1  e  8  8 
brought  anxious  solici- 
tude to  every  patriot's 
mind,  and  this  state  of 
approhension  and  disqui- 
etutlo  increased  with  each 
succeeding  year.  The 
state  debts  which  had 
been  incurred  in  anticipation  of  prosperous  times,  operated  severely,  after  a  while,  on 
all  classes  in  the  communit}-;  to  moet  the  pa\'raent  of  these  debts,  at  maturity,  was 
impossiblo,  and  every  relief-act  only  adJed  to  the  difiiculty.  This,  and  kindred 
troubles,  financial  and  governmental,  impressed  the  people  Avith  the  gloomy  conviction 
tliat  Ihe  great  work  of  indepi-udence,  as  conteraplatud  ia  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
was  only  "half  done.  It  waa  felt  that,  above  all  things,  a  definite  and  organic  form 
of  goveriunent — reflecting  the  will  of  the  people — should  be  fixed  upon,  to  give  energy 
to  national  power,  and  buccess  to  individual  and  public  enterprise.  So  portentous  a. 
crisis  as  this  formed  another  epocli  for  tlie  display  of  the  intellectual  and  political 
attainmetits  of  American  statesmen,  and  the  ordeal  was  one  through  which  they  passed 
with  the  highest  honor,  and  with  ever-enduring  fame,  at  home  and  abroatl.  Kew  men 
appeared  on  the  stage  oC  legislative  council  and  action,  and  it  was  found  that  the  quan- 
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tity  of  talent  ami  information  necessary  in 
the  formatioti  j»friod  of  a  new  rtipublic 
had  greatly  incrfaseJ  in  thy  various,  states. 
But,  in  especial,  the  great  minds  that 
achieved  the  revolution  lnjjield  with  deep 
concern  their  country  impoverished  and 
distracted  at  hume,  and  of  no  considera- 
tion among  the  family  of  nutiom;. 

A  change  was  now  to  be  wrought,  the 
grandeur  of  which  wotild  be  acknowledged 
throughout  all  lands,  and  its  importance 
reatih  forward  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  of 
time.  The  same  hall  whit-.h  liad  resounded 
with' words  of  patriotic  defiance  thateliook 
the  throne  of  King  George  and  proclaimed 
to  an  astonished  world  the  Declaratioti  of 
Independence, — that  same  liall  in  which 
congress  had  continued  to  ait  during  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  momentous  periud  in- 
tervening,— in  the  state  house  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  soon  to  witness  the  assem- 
bling of  audi  a  body  of  men  aa,  in  point  of 
intellectual  talent,  personal  integrity,  and 
lofty  purpose,  had  perhaps  never  before 
been  brought  together.  The  curious  stu- 
dent of  this  page  in  modem  history  has 
sometimes  plausibly  but  speciously  attrib- 
\ited  to  mere  chance — instead  of  to  that 
Providence  which  mlea  in  the  affairs  of 
men— this  timely  and  grand  event.  Thus, 
General  Washington,  having  contemplated 
with  great  interest  a  plan  for  uniting  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  by  this 
means  connecting  the  easterji  and  western 
waters,  made  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  on  horseback,  taking  minute 
notes  of  everj'thingwhich  could  be  subserv- 
ient to  this  project.  Hia  influence,  and 
the  real  importance  pf  the  design,  induced 
the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  send  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  They  met  in 
March,  17S5,  and  having  spent  some  time 
at  Mount  Vernon,  determined  to  recom- 
mend another  commission,  which  might 
establish  a  general  tariff  on  imports.  The 
Virginia  legislature  not  only  agreed,  but 
invited  the  other  states  to  send  deputies 
to  meet  at  Annapolis.  In  September, 
1786,  they  had  arrived  from  five  only,  and 
with  too  limited   powers.     A  number  of 


able  statesmen,  however,  were  thus  assem- 
bled, who,  feeling  deeply  the  depressed 
and  distracted  state  of  the  country,  became 
sensible  that  something  on  a  much  greater 
scale  was  necessary  to  raise  her  to  pros- 
perity, and  give  her  a  due  place  among 
the  nations.  They  therefore  drew  up  a 
report  and  address  to  all  the  states, 
strongly  representing  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  federal  government,  and  earn- 
estly urging  them  to  send  delegates  to 
meet  at  I'liiJaflelphia  in  May,  1787.  Con- 
gress responded  to  (his  proceeding  in  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  passage  of  resolutions  rec- 
ommending the  proposed  measure, — but  of 
which,  perliaps,  they  did  not  then  contem- 
plate all  the  momentous  results. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  convention.  May  fourteenth,  1787, 
only  a  small  number  of  tJie  delegates  had 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  delibera- 
tions did  not  commence,  therefore,  until 
May  twenty-fifth,  when  there  were  pres- 
ent twenty-nine  members,  representing 
nine  states.  Others  soon  after  came  in, 
till  the  whole  number  amounted  to  fifty- 
five.  Never,  perhaps,  had  any  body  of 
men  combined  for  so  great  a  purpose — to 
form  a  constitution  which  was  to  rule  so 
numerous  a  people,  and  probably  during 
so  many  generations.  The  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  very  ablest  men  in  America, 
were  not  nnworthy  of,  nor  unequal  to,  so 
high  a  trust. 

Towering  above  all  these  men  nf  might, 
in  his  world-wide  fame  and  in  the  genius 
of  his  personal  ascendency,  was  Washing- 
ton, intrusted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia  with  the  work  of  cementing  to- 
gether the  sisterhood  of  states  in  one  in- 
dissoluble bond  of  mutual  interest,  co-ope- 
ration, and  renown.  And  there  was  Rufua 
King,  from  Massachusetts,  young  in  years, 
but  mature  in  wisdom  and  brilliant  in  ora- 
tory; Langdon,  from  New  Hampshire, 
strong  in  his  utiderstandiug  and  readily 
mastering  the  most  intricate  details ;  EI- 
bridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  exhibiting 
the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties;  Cfileb 
Strong,  from  the  same  state,  plain  in  hia 
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appearance,  but  calm,  firm,  intelligent,  and 

well-balanretl ;  Ellsworth,  from  Connecti- 
cut, elegant  in  his  manners,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  energy  of  mind,  clear 
reasoning  powers,  and  effective  eloquence  ; 
Sherman,  his  colleague,  a  statesman  and 
jurist  whose  fame  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  western  world;  Hamilton,  from  New 
York,  spare  and  fragile  in  person,  but 
keen,  active,  laborious,  transcendent  in 
his  abilities  and  of  unsullied,  inteprity; 
Livingston,  from  Kow  Jersey,  of  scholarly 
tastes,  uncompromisingly  republican  in  liia 
politics,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions;  Franklin,  from  Pennsylvania. 
one  of  the  profoundest  philoHO[)her8  in  the 
world,  ami,  though  now  rising  of  four- 
score years,  capable  of  grasping  and  throw- 
ing light  ujwn  the  most  recondite  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  Robert  Morris,  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  grpat  financier,  of  whom  it  has  been 
saicl,  and  with  much  truth,  that  'the 
Americans  owed,  and  still  owe,  as  much 
acknowledgment  to  the  financial  operations 
of  Robert  Morris,  as  to  the  negotiations  of 


Benjamin  Franklin,  or  even  to  the  arms 
of  George  AVashington ; '  Gonvemenr 
Morris,  from  the  same  state,  conspicuous 
for  his  accompJishments  in  learning,  his 
fluent  conversation,  and  sterling  abilities 
in  debate ;  Clymer,  distinguished  among 
the  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  a  defiant  voice  against  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  country; 
Mifflin,  another  delegate  from  the  land  of 
Penn,  ardent  almost  beyond  discretion,  in 
zeal  for  his  country's  rights  and  liberties; 
Dickinson,  from  New  Jersey,  a  patriot, 
who,  though  the  only  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress  opposed  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  on  tbo  ground  of  its 
being  premature,  was  nevertheless  the  only 
member  of  that  body  who  immediately 
shouldered  liia  musket  and  went  forth  to 
fa<?e  the  enemy ;  Wythe,  from  Virginia, 
wise,  grave,  deeply  Tcrsed  in  the  law,  and 
undaunted  in  the  defense  of  liberty  for  the 
the  people;  Madison,  also  from  Virginia, 
talented,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  state  and 
nation;   Martiji,  from  Maryland,  a  jurist 
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of  vast  attainmen-ts  and  commanding 
po\vers;  Davie,  from  Nortli  Carolina,  of 
splendid  pliysirjue,  oneof  tlie  master-minds 
of  t}ii3  country ;  Rntledgt,  from  South  Car- 
olina^ pronounced  by  Washington  *o  be 
the  finest  orator  in  the  continental  con- 
gre-s;  Pinckney,  from  the  same  state, 
a  soldier  and  hiwycr  of  nnrivaled  abili- 
ties;— and  thus  the  record  might  go  on, 
nntil  it  embraced  all  the  names  of  tliis 
eminent  assemblage  of  America's  noblest 
patriots  and  most  illnstrions  historic  char- 
acters, "all,  all,  liononible  men.'' 

On  proceeding  with  the  cjipanizatian  of 
the  convention,  Ge'trge  Washington  was 
nominattfd  by  Kuburt  IMorris  to  preside 
over  its  delibei-ations,  and  was  mnuniniously 
elected.  The  standing  rules  ivere  then 
adopted,  one  of  these  being  that  nothing 
spoken  iu  the  house  be  printed  or  other- 
wise published,  or  luade  known  in  any 
manner,  without  special  permission.  And 
in  this  connection,  the  following  little  epi- 
sode, \vhit:h  has  come  to  lightj  will  doubt- 
less be  read  as  a  refreshing  reminiscence 
of  the  "secret"  doings  among  those  grave 
old  worthies: 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia  del- 
egation waa  Mr.  ,  a  gentleman,  the 

zeal  of  whose  icgislative  mind  and  efforts 
sometimes  quite  ate  up  Ilia  attention  to 
mere  extraneous  matters.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  his  associates  in  the  assembly,  ho 
had  been  furnislied  with  a  schedule  of  the 
principal  points  of  debate,  or  subjects  of 
consideration,  which  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  convention  as  constituting  its 
business,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
liamentary usage  of  secrecy,  this  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention's  duties  and 
deliberittious  was  with  especial  care  to  be 
kei>t  from  disclosure  during  the  period  of 
'♦;«  sittings.  It  happened,  however,  that 
one  of  the  delegates  unfortunately  lost  his 
copy  of  this  oflGcial  s*rhedule  or  orders  of 
the  day.  General  Mifflin,  one  of  the  del- 
egates from  Pennsylvania,  by  good  chance 
discovered  the  stray  document,  and,  ex- 
plaining the  circumstanwH  to  Washing- 
ton, placed  it  in  the  latter's  hands,  who, 
in  silence  and  gravity,  deposited  it  among 


his  own  papers.  At  the  cIorp  of  that  day's 
proceedings,  and  just  previously  to  the 
convention's  rising,  Washington,  as  pre- 
siding officer,  tallt'd  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  to  the  matter  in  question,  iu  the 
following  characteristic  remarks: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  one  member  of  this  body  has  been  so 
neglectful  of  the  secrets  of  this  convention, 
as  to  drop  in  the  state  house  a  copy  of 
their  proceedings' — which,  by  accident,  was 
picked  up  and  delivered  to  me  tliia  morn- 
ing I  must  entreat  gentlemen  to  be 
more  careful,  lest  our  transactions  get  into 
the  newspapers,  and  disturb  the  jmblic 
repose  by  premature  speculations.  I  know 
not  whose  paper  it  is,  but  there  it  is 
(throwing  it  down  on  the  table) ;  let  liim 
who  owns  it  take  it," 

I5ut  to  proceed  with  the  liistorical 
sketch  c)f  this  most  august  body  of  modern 
legishitors. 

They  had  been  appointed  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  revision  or  imi>rovemcnt  of  the 
old  articles  of  confederation,  which  still 
held  them  precariously  together  as  a  na- 
tion; yet  they  had  not  deliberated  long, 
when  they  determined  that  tlie  existing 
compact  or  system  of  government  must  be 
swept  away.  The  question,  however,  as  to 
what  should  be  sub-iitituted  in  its  place,  waa 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr.  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  opened  the  great  discussion  by  a 
speech  in  which  he  laid  bare  the  defects  of 
the  confederation,  Jirid  then  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  a  plan  of  government — the  same, 
in  character,  as  that  contained  in  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr,  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  General  Washington, 
a  few  months  previous. 

The  plan  in  question  jiropoaed  the  form- 
ation of  a  general  government,  consti- 
tuted as  follows :  The  national  legislature 
to  consist  of  two  branches — the  members 
of  the  first  branch  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
members  of  the  second  branch  to  be  elected 
by  the  tirst  branch,  out  of  a  profier  number 
nominate<l  by  the  state  legislatures;  the 
national  legislature  to  have  a  negative  on 
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ail  the  state  laws  contravening  the  articles 
of  union,  and  to  have  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases  where  the  states  were  iuconjpc- 
t^nt;  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  proportioned  to  the  quota  of 
contribution,  or  to  tiie  nunibtr  of  iree  in- 
habitants; a  national  executive  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legtslatui*e ;  a  na- 
tional judiciary,  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
supreme  tribunals  and  inferior  ones,  the 
judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legis- 
lature; the  executive,  and  a  convenient 
number  of  the  national  judiciary,  to  coni- 


poso  a  council  of  revision  to  exuniine  every 
ftct  of  the  national  legislaturo  before  it 
should  operate,  an»l  every  act  of  a  particu- 
lar legislature  before  a  negative  thereon 
ivhould  bo  final ;  provision  to  bo  nia<le  for 
the  admission  of  new  states  to  the  Union ; 
a  republican  form  of  government  to  bo 
administered  in  each  state;  provision  to 
be  matie  for  amendments  to  the  articles  of 
union;  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary powers,  or  officials,  of  the  several 
states,  to  be  bound  by  oatli  to  support  the 

articles  of  union. 

6 


A  good  degree  of  favor  was  shown  to 
^[r.  Randolph's  jdiin,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  othor  projects,  conspicuous  among 
these  being  one  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Kew 
Jersey,  aud  another  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, from  being  lu-ought  forward  and  urged 
by  their  respective  friends, — all  of  these 
being  republican  in  their  general  features, 
but  differing  in  their  details. 

For  some  days,  angry  debates  occurred 

which,    but   for    the   timtli/  and    healing 

wisdom   of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Mentor  of 

the  convention,  would  have  ended  in  the 

breaking  up  of  the  body.     As  soon 

as  tliero  was  an  opening  for  him  to 

speak,  the  doctor  rose,  and  in  u  most 

impressive    manner,    said,    among 

ether  things : 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  tliis  convention  arc  not  in  a 
temper,  at  this  moment,  to  approach 
the  subject  on  which  wo  differ,  in 
a  candid  sjnrit.     I  would   therefore 
jiropose,  Mr,  President,  that,  without 
proceeding  further  in  this  business 
at   tliis  time,  the   coni'ention  shall 
adjourn  for  three  days,  iu  order  to  let 
the  present  ferment  pass  off,  and  to 
afford  time  for  a  more  full,  free,  and 
dispassionate    investigation    of    the 
subject;  and  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend to  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention, that  they  sf>end  the  time  of 
this  recess,  not  in  associating  with 
their  own  party,  and  devising  new 
arguments  to  fortify  themselves  in 
their  ol/t  opinions,  but  that  they  mix 
with    members    of    opposite    senti- 
ments, lend  a  patient  ear  to  their  reason- 
ings,  and  candidly   allow    them    all   the 
weight  to  which   they  may  be    entitled; 
and  when  wo  assemble  again,  I  hope  it  will 
bo  with  a  determination  to  form  a  consti- 
tution ;  if  not  such  an  one  as  we  can  indi- 
vidually, and  in  all  respects,  approve,  yet 
the   best   which,   under  existing   circum- 
stances,   can   bo   obtained."      (Here    the 
countenance   of    Washington    brightened, 
and  a  cheering  ray  seemed   to   break   in 
upon   the   gloom  of  the  assembly.)     The 
doctor  continued  i 
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"Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  President,  I 
wilF  suggest  another  matter;  arvtl  I  am 
reallj  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  pro- 
posed hy  some  other  member,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  our  ileliberationB.  I  will  sng- 
gest,  Mr.  I'resident,  the  propriety  of  nom- 
inating ami  !ij)pointiiig,  before  we  eeparate, 
a  chaplain  to  this  convention,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  uniformly  to  assemble  with  us, 
and  introduoe  the  husiness  of  eaeli  day  by 
imploring  the  assistatire  of  Heavetij  and 
its  blessing  upon  our  deliberations." 

The  doctor  sat  ilown,  and  never  did  a 
countenaure  appear  at  once  so  dignified 
and  80  delighted  as  that  of  Washington, 
at  the  close  of  this  address.  The  motion 
for  appointing  a  chaplain  was  instantly 
tieconded  and  carried.  The  convention 
also  chose  a  committee,  hy  ballot,  consist- 
ing of  one  fi*om  each  state,  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  and  then  adjourned  for  three  days. 

The  three  days  were  spent  in  the 
manner  advised  by  Doctor  Franklin.  On 
re-assembling,  the  cViaplain  appeared  and 
led  the  devotions  of  the  assembl}',  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  sitting  were  read.  All 
eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  venerable 
doctor.  lie  rose,  and  in  a  few  words 
stated,  that  during  the  recess  he  had  list- 
ened attentively  to  all  the  arguments,  jiro 
and  coiif  which  had  been  urged  by  both 
■iides  of  the  house;  that  he  had  himself 
■aid  much,  and  thought  more,  on  the  sub- 
ject; he  saw  diflitultiea  and  objections, 
which  might  be  urged  by  individual  states, 
against  every  scheme  which  had  been  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
convinced  that  the  cunstitutinn  which  they 
were  lalwiit  to  form,  in  order  to  be  just  and 
equal,  must  be  forMK-d  on  the  ba^is  of 
coini>romise  and  mutual  concession.  With 
such  views  and  fet-lings,  he  would  now 
move  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  last 
taken  on  the  organization  of  the  senate. 
The  motion  was  seconded,  the  \otQ  carrietl, 
the  former  voto  rescinded,  and  by  a  suc- 
cessive motion  and  resolution,  the  senate 
was  organized  on  the  jjresent  plan. 

On  the  .seventeenth  of  September,  the 
final  ilebate  closed,  the  last  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  the  result  of  the  convention's 


labors  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
establishing  a  national  government  on  the 
followiug  prescribed  principles:  That  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  thenceforth  to  be  administered,  not 
hy  a  coiifederary,  or  mere  league  of  friend- 
ship between  the  sovereign  states,  hut  by 
a  government,  distributed  into  the  three 
great  departments  —  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive ;  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  limited  to  concerns  per- 
taining to  the  whole  people,  leaving  the 
internal  administration  of  earh  state,  in 
time  of  pt'a«'i>,  to  its  own  constitution  and 
laws,  provided  that  they  should  be  repub- 
lican, and  intei-fering  wilh  them  as  little 
as  possible  in  case  of  war;  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  this  government  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  assemblies,  one 
representing  directly  the  people  of  the 
separate  states,  and  the  other  their  legisla- 
tures ;  that  the  executive  power  of  this 
government  should  be  vested  in  one  person 
chosen  for  four  years,  with  certain  quali- 
lications  of  age  and  nativity,  and  invested 
with  a  qualified  negative  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws;  and  that  the  judicial 
power  should  consist  of  tribunals  inferior 
and  supreme,  to  be  instituted  and  organ- 
ized by  congress,  the  judges  removable 
only  by  inipfachment. 

Thus,  finally  amended,  the  constitution 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  present, 
except  by  Messrs.  Kandolph  and  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  aud  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  scene  is  described  as  one  of  historic 
solemnity,  rising  almost  to  tho  sublime. 
When  Washington,  whose  turn  came  first, 
was  about  to  sign  the  instrument  ordained 
to  be  henceforth — if  ratified  by  the  several 
states — the  palladium  of  his  country's  na- 
tional existence,  and  the  formation  of 
which  he  had  watched  over  with  such 
anxious  solicitude,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  holding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a 
short  pause,  ]>ronount"ed  these  words: 

"  Should  the  states  reject  this  excellent 
Constitution,  the  probabilittj  is  that  an  op- 
porinnitij  iv'dl  never  again  be  offered  to 
cancel  another  in  pea^e — the  next  will  be 
drawn  in  blood." 
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And  when,  following  the  example  of 
their  illustrious  leader,  the  other  members 
of  the  convention  appended  their  signa- 
tures. Doctor  Franklin,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  presiding  officer's  seat,  in  the 
rear  of  which  was  the  picture  of  a  halo  or 
sun,  made  the  characteristic  remark: 

"  I  have  often  and  often,  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  sun  behind  the  president,  without 
being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or 
sinking;  at  length  I  have  the  happiness 
to  know  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 
sun." 

The  convention,  however,  which  framed 
the  constitution,  was  not  clothed  with  leg- 
islative power,  nor  was  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  competent  to  accept  it  or 
reject  the  new  form  of  government.  It 
was  referred  by  them  to  the  several  states, 


represented  by  conventions  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  provided  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, that  it  should  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  when  adopted  by  nine 
states.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1788  that  the  ratification  of  nine  states 
was  obtained,  beginning  with  Delaware, 
some  by  large,  and  some  by  very  small 
majorities.  The  violence  of  the  opposition 
party  was  in  some  sections  very  great,  re- 
sulting, in  New  York,  in  tumultuous  riots. 
Of  the  thirteen  original  states,  Bhode 
Island  was  the  last  to  accept  the  constitu' 
tion,  which  she  did  in  May,  1790. 

The  year  of  suspense,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  debating  the  great  question 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  constitu- 
tion offered  them  by  Washington  and  his 
associate  compatriots,  was,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result,  succeeded  by  » 
national  jubilee. 
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FIRST  ELECTION  AND  INAUGURATION  OF  A  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— 1789. 


Wuhington,  "  First  in  War,  First  in  Pence,  and  First  in  the  Hearta  of  his  Countrymen,"  the  Nation's 
Spontaneous.  Unanimous  Choice  — His  Triumphal  Progress  from  Home,  and  Solemn  Induction  into 
Office  — Jubilee  throughout  the  Republic^  over  the  August  Event — Auspicious  Cooimencement  of 
the  National  Executive  Government  — Requirements  of  the  Constitution  — A  President  to  be  Chosen. 
— Four  Years  the  Term  of  Service — Ail  Eye*  Fixed  Upon  Washinjjton. — His  Reluctance  to  Accept. 
— Reasons  Given  for  this  Course. — Urgent  Appeals  to  Him. — The  Result  of  the  Election  —  One 
Voice  and  One  Nfind  — He  Bows  to  the  People's  Will. — Joj  Produced  by  His  Decision. — Departs  at 
Once  from  Mount  Vernon. — Farewell  Visits  to  His  Mother  — Inauguration  Appointed  for  March 
Fourth. — Postponement  to  April  Thirtieth. — Order  of  Ceremonies — New  Spectacle  in  the  Wettem 
Worid. — Distinguished  Celebrities  Present. — Washington's  Elegant  Appearance. — Dignitj  when 
Taking  the  Oath. — Reverentially  Kisses  the  Bible. — Curious  Customs  Initiated. 


"  Where  ih«n  tbc  t^  Tcrt,  wmiy  of  (*iiBC  as  ihc  (mt. 
trbf rt  Sn4  t  fUntj  tbJt  U  Dot  eriiiiiiui  ■  pomp  IKat  U  DOl  con- 
temptibU?  Ym«  Umu*  ki  a  mas,  the  int.  Ui«  hat.  (Iv«  ImsI  oI 
■IL  tht  CtnHiii—  artteWert.  vhom  tnrj  lliclr  don  aat 
lul«L  Tha  ammm  af  WaahlacloB  U  bt-quaaUtad  to  aa  to  oaka 
bomanlly  blMb  Ibat  «ach  a  maa  w  alone  in  biitoiT  "—Ijoma 
Brios. 


CCX)RI>rN^G  to  the  terma  of  the  new 
federal   constitution,    which   had    now 
been    assented  to  and  ratified  by  the 
waranoTos's  imi    i  i.atiox  nmuE.  requisite  number  of  states,  a  President 

ol  the  United  States  wa.-^  rr-qnin^d  to  be  elooted  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and,  amidst 
all  the  discordances  of  political  opinion  re.*?pecting  the  merits  of  the  constitution  itself, 
there  was  but  one  sentiment  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  man  who  should  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  government.  AU  eyes  trere  directed  to  Washingtox,  and  at  an 
early  period  his  correspondents  endeavored  to  prepare  his  mind  to  gratify  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  distinguished  patriot  of  Maryland,  wrote  him, 
**TVe  can  not  do  without  you."  Indeed,  he  alone  was  believed  to  fill  so  pre-eminent  a 
place  in  the  public  esteem,  that  he  might  be  called  to  the  head  of  the  nation  without 
exciting  envy ;  and  he  alone  possessed  in  so  unlimited  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  that^  under  his  auspices,  the  friends  of  the  new  political  system  might  hope  to 
see  it  introduced  with  a  degree  of  firmness  which  would  enable  it  to  resist  the  open 
assanlts  and  secret  plots  of  its  many  enemies. 

By  almost  all  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Washington,  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  his  earnest  desire  for  private  life  and  the  improvement  of  his  vast  and  long- 
neglected  plantations,  would  prevail  over  the  wishes  of  the  public,^ — an  acquiescence 
in  which  wishes  was  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  that  great 
work,  the  Constitution,  on  which  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of  America  was  deemed  tc 
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depend.  The  struggle,  on  his  part,  be- 
tween inclination  and  dutv>  wus  long  and 
severe,  as  is  evident  by  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peals and  importunities  constantly  made  hy 
his  friends.  Colonel  Lee,  then  a,  distin- 
guished member  of  congress,  corninunicat- 
i  ng  to  Washington  the  measures  which  that 
Iiudy  were  adopting  to  introduce  the  govern- 
ment just  ordained,  thus  alhides  to  the 
presidency :  "  Without  you,  the  govern- 
ment can  have  but  little  chance  of  success ; 
and  the  people,  of  that  happiness  which 
ita  pro:*perity  must  yield."  So,  also,  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  a  patriot  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  member.^  of  con- 
gress during  a  great  part  of  the  war,  and 
who  had  performed  a  splendid  part  in  the 
general  convention,  wrote:  "I  have  ever 
thought,  and  have  ever  said  that  you  must 
be  the  president;  no  other  man  can  fill 
thatoflSce."  The  great  Hamilton  likewise 
urged  him  to  accept  the  otfice,  and  thug 
yield  to  the  general  call  of  the  country  in 
relation  to  its  new  and  untried  govern- 
ment. "  You  will  permit  me  to  say," 
wrote  Hamilton,  "that  it  is  indispensable 
you  should  lend  yourself  to  its  first  opera- 
tions. It  is  to  little  purpose  to  have  in- 
troduced a  system,  if  the  weightiest  influ- 
ence is  not  given  to  its  firm  establishment 
at  the  outset."  Such  arguments  and  en- 
treaties as  these  poured  in  upon  Washing- 
ton from  aU  quarters  of  tlie  broad  land, 
that  he  should  consent  to  assume  the  pres- 
idential chair. 

But  the  election  had  taken  place,  in 
obedience  to  the  fundamental  law;  and  at 
length,  tlie  votes  for  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  were, 
as  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  opened 
and  counted  in  the  senate.  The  result 
showed,  that  neither  the  animosity  of  par- 
ties, nor  the  activity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
newly-formed  government,  could  deprive 
General  Wasliington  of  a  single  vote  in 
the  electoral  college.  By  the  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  voice  of  a  great  people, 
be  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  nation.  The  second  number  of  votes 
was  given  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 


chusetts. George  Washington  and  John 
Adujns  were  tht^refore  declared  to  be  duly 
elected  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  to  serve  for  four  years  from 
the  fourth  of  March,  1789. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1789,  the  appointment  of  Crenerul 
Washington  as  supreme  executive  of  th« 
republic  was  officially  announced  to  him. 
This  commission  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  late 
congress,  who  presented  to  him  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  John  Langdon,  president 
jjro  ieniporti  of  the  senate,  stating  that  he 
was  unanimously  elected. 

Accustomed  to  respect  the  wishes  of  hia 
fellow-citizens,  Washington  did  not  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  decline  an  office  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  unsought  suffrage 
of  an  entire  people.  His  acceptance  of  it, 
and  the  expressions  of  gratitude  he  in- 
dulged in  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  country,  were  min- 
gled with  declarations  of  extreme  diffidence 
in  himself,  *'  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
may  not  bo  reason  for  regretting  the 
choice,  for,  indeed,  all  I  can  promise  is, 
to  accomplish  that  which  can  be  done  by 
an  honest  zeal."  In  this  spirit  of  devoted 
self-sacrifice,  and  realizing  that  the  ur- 
gency of  public  affairs  must  require  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  president  at 
the  seat  of  government,  he  hastened  his 
departure ;  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
therefore, — the  second  day  after  receiving 
the  certificate  of  his  election, — he  bade 
adieu  to  Iklouut  Vernon,  to  private  life, 
and  to  domestic  felicity,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Thomson  and  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
congress  was  then  in  session,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  new  government. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  anxi- 
ety upon  his  mind  concerning  the  public 
business,  he  did  not  omit  to  pay  a  parting 
visit  to  his  venerahlo  mother.  Embracing 
his  mother,  "Washington  bowed  his  head 
upon  lier  shoulder  and  wept,  murmuring 
at  the  same  time  something  of  a  hope  that 
they  should  meet  again.  "No,  George," 
she  replied,  '^this  is  our  last  parting;  my 


cancer,  of  which  she  died  in  her  eighty- 
second  year. 

Leaving    Alexandria,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by   a   throng  of  citizens  to  George- 


to  make  a  private  journey,  his  desire  could 
not  be  gratified.  The  public  feelings  were 
too  strong  to  be  Buppressed.  Crowds 
flockftd  around  htm  entliusiastically  wlier- 
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erer  he  stopped;  and  corps  of  militia,  and 
processions  of  citizens,  attended  him 
through  their  respective  states.  At  Phil- 
adelphia, he  was  received  by  a  concourse 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
the  citj  and  state,  and  foUowod  hy  thou- 
sands of  people  to  a  grand  banquet,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  whore  addresses 
and  sentiments  wore  interchfingecl,  while 
the  air  wivs  filled  with  tlio  sliouts  of  pojni- 
lar  exultation,  and  with  one  universal 
acclaim,  invoking  blessings  upon  him.  As 
he  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  a  civic  crown  of 
laurel  was,  tiuj)erceived  by  him,  let  down 
upon  his  head  by  a  youth  who  was  con- 
cealed in  the  arch  of  evergreen  which  dec- 
orated the  bridge.  At  niglit,  t!»e  Avliule 
town  was  brilliantly  ilhiminated,  and  all 
classes  and  ages  spontaneously  united  iu 
the  happy  festivities. 

The  next  day,  at  Trenton,  he  waa  wel- 
comed in  a  manner  exceedingly  novel  and 
touching.  In  adilition  to  tho  usual  deni- 
onstrationB  of  res[K^ct  and  attachment, 
which  were  given  by  tho  discharge  of 
cannon,  by  military  corps,  and  by  private 
persons  of  distinction,  tho  gentler  sex  pre- 
pared, in  their  own  taste,  a  most  unique 
tribute  of  their  regard,  indicative  of  the 
gniteful  recollection  in  which  thoy  hold 
their  deliverance  twelve  years  before  from 
an  insulting  enemy.  On  the  bridge  ex- 
tending across  tho  stream  which  passes 
through  the  town, — the  phice  where  Wasli- 
ington,  atone  time,  made  so  gallant  a  sur- 
prise on  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  Jit 
another,  so  important  a  stand,  and  a  re- 
treat worth  more  than  a  victory, — a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected,  with  evergreen 
and  floral  aflornments,  and  supjinrtcd  by 
thirteen  pillars  similarly  enwreathed.  On 
the  front  was  inscribed,  in  large  golden 
letters:  *Th2  Defender  of  run  Moth- 
ers    WILL    BE    THE    PuOTRrTnR    OF   THE 

Daughters.'  Over  this,  in  tho  center  of 
the  arch,  above  tho  inscription,  was  a 
dome  or  cupola  of  evergreens  and  flowers 
encircling  the  dates  of  two  memorable 
events,  one  of  these  being  the  Imld  and 
judicious  stand  made  by  the  American 
troops,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Brit- 


ish army  was  arrested  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Princeton;  the  other 
was  the  dale  of  Washington's  glorious 
victory  at  Trenton,  when  nine  hundred 
Hessians  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
horizon  of  American  affairs  was  illumined 
by  a  radiance  which  never  again  wholly 
forsook  it.  t)n  tho  summit  of  the  arch  a 
large  sun-flower,  aa  always  pointing  to  the 
stju,  was  designed  to  express  this  motto, — 
'To  You  Alone,'  Tho  ladies  had  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  between  the  arch  and  the  town, 
with  their  daughters  in  front,  to  a  vexy 
considerable  number,  all  dressed  in  white, 
and  decorated  with  floral  wreaths  and 
chaplets.  Six  of  these  held  baskets  of 
flowers  in  their  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
general  luwi  passed  under  the  arch,  the 
btiautiful  choristers  advanced,  singing  a 
sonnet  composed  for  tho  occasion  j  as  they 
sung  the  last  lines  they  strewed  the  flowers 
before  the  general. 

At  Brunswick,  ho  was  joined  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Elizabetlitowu 
Point.  On  the  road,  the  conunittee  of 
congress  received  and  attended  him  with 
much  military  parade  to  tho  point  where 
ho  was  to  embark  for  New  York.  TJih 
embarkation  took  place  in  a  magnilicently- 
decorated  barge,  manned  and  rowed  by 
tliirtecn  branch  pilots,  attired  in  white. 
There  were  also  other  barges,  tilled  with 
eminent  dignitaries  from  all  parts  of  the 
land. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  the  president 
was  received  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens, 
headed  by  the  military.  Multituilea  of  his 
old  and  faithful  officers  and  fel!o\v-[uitriots 
presided  around  him  to  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations, and  to  express  the  joy  which 
glowctl  in  their  bosoms  at  seeing  the  man 
in  whom  all  confided,  at  the  head  of  the 
nation's  affairs. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  president's  first 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  waa  a 
national  ovation  which  showed,  by  its 
spontaneousness,  enthusiasm,  and  unanim- 
ity, that  all  hearts  and  voices  were  united 
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in  liis  faror.     Ik  waa  an  occasion  which 

excited  tlie  great  lieart  of  the  peopk^  he- 
yond  all  powers  o£  description  ^  the  liaud 
of  induistry  was  susjieuded,  aud  tlie  various 
pleasures  of  the  cupitid  were  ceutered  in  a 
single  and  universal  enjoyment.  Many 
aged  patriots  were  heard  to  say  that  they 
should  now  die  contented,  having  had  a 
aight  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 


PRESIDEHTIAL  MASSION,   t7Sd, 

Tlie  fourth  of  March  was  tlie  day  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  new  national 
govortiment  to  comnienoe  operations,  Imt 
80  many  impedimentH  occurred  that  it  was 
not  until  the  thirtieth  of  Ajjril  that  this 
took  place. 

Vice-president  Adatna  arrived  in  New 
York,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  Ajiril,  and,  two  days  before 
Washington's  arrival,  took  bis  seat  as  the 
constitutional  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate.  On  doing  this,  lie  addressed  th^t 
body  in  a  dignified  speech  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  warmly  eulogijjtic  of  the 
new-born  republic  and  its  illuatrioug  chief 
magistrate. 

On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
17SQ,  the  ceremony  of  Inaugurating  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States  took 
place  in  Ncav  York,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  federal  capital.  Long  before  the 
hour  arrived,  the  town  swarmed  with 
jHfople,'  every  tavern  and  boarding-house 
was  full,  and  private  residences  teemed 
with  guests  and  loilgers.  Many  persons 
are  said  to  have  slept  in  tents  on  'the 
Common.'  The  Hudson  was  studded  with 
boats  bearing  visitors,  and  long  caravans 
of  carts  began  to  arrive  l)eforo  daybreak, 
from  Westchester,  Long  Island,  and  the 
Jersejs.      The  ceremony  of  the  day  was 


ushered  in  by  a  salute  fired  from  the  bat- 
tery. This  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  even  at  this  early  hour,  the 
Gtreets  were  fast  filling  up.  At  nine,  the 
church  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal ;  at  ten 
they  summoned  the  worshipers  to  church, 
eadi  pastor  devoting  the  occasion  to  im- 
ploring Heaven's  blessing  upon  the  nation 
aud  the  first  president.  General  Wash- 
ington had  now  been  in  the  city  a  Aveek, 
having  arrived  on  the  twenty-third.  He 
was  living  in  a  private  house,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Osgood,  on  the  corner  of 
Cherry  street  and  Franklin  stjuare;  but 
his  household  arrangements  had  not  yet 
been  perfected,  as  iErs.  Washington  did 
not  arrive  for  some  little  time,  remaining 
at  Mount  Vernon  until  affairs  were  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  her  presence  at  the 
new  presidential  mansion. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  this  memorable 
morning,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the 
appearance  was  that  of  a  gathering  storm. 
Everybody  noticed,  however,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bells  began  to  ring  the  sky 
cleared,  and  by  the  close  of  divine  service 
the  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful.  At 
noon,  the  procession  that  was  to  conduet 
the  president  to  Fedend  hall  assembled 
in  due  style  ojyposite  his  i-esidence  in 
Cherry  street.  There  were  the  usual  mil- 
itary companies — a  troop  of  horse,  one  or 
two  companies  of  grenadiers,  a  company  of 
Highlanders,  in  kilts, — all  the  chief  mu- 
nicipal officers,  the  congressional  commit- 
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tees,  and  the  new  cabinet, — multitudes  of 
distinginshed  citizens  bringing  up  the 
rear.  By  this  assendilage  the  new  j»resi- 
dent  was  escorted  to  Federal  Imll,  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  Broad  street,  in  ^^'aU^ 
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where  the  custom-house  was  subsequently 
built.  The  old  buililiiig  bad  bten  put  in 
repair  at  a  coii-sidv ruble  expense,  but  it 
was  still  so  rickety  that  cautious  persons 
looked  forward  to  the  ceremony  with  un- 
f>^sine33.  The  procession  having  arnved, 
and  the  hall  occupied  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, nothing  remained  but  to  proceed 
with  the  solemn  formalities;  and,  wheo  it 
is  remembered  that  there  was  no  precedent 
in  history  for  the  inauguration  of  a  repub- 
lican president,  one  can  not  but  admire  the 
striking  dignity  which  characterized  the 
whole  occasion.  At  the  door  of  the  senate 
chamber,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
vast  multitude  were  intensely  directed,  tlie 
vice-president  met  General  Washington, 
and  with  consummate  but  unaffected  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  said — 

•'  Sir,  t/ie  senate  and  hoic$6  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
attend  you  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  Constitution,  which  will  he  adminis- 
tered to  you  hy  the  chancellor  of  tfie  state 
of  ^'cMJ  York." 

*'Iam  ready  to  proceed"  was  Washing- 
ton's reply,  made  with  his  accustomed 
elegant  dignity. 

The  vice-president  now  led  the  way  to 
the  outside  gallery ;  the  president  fol- 
lowed, with  as  many  of  the  high  function- 
aries as  could  find  room,  and  all  were  pres- 
ently gathered  on  the  balcony  fronting  on 
Wall  street.  Of  the  group,  jwrhaps  the 
most  striking  person  was  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, in  a  full  suit  of  black,  and,  like 
Washington,  one  of  the  finest-l(X>king  men 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  Secretary  Otis  car- 
ried the  Bible  on  a  crimson  cusliion,  and 
near  him  were  Generals  Knox  and  St. 
Clair,  Roger  Sherman,  Hamilton,  and 
other  noted  persona  of  revolutionary  fame. 
At  the  proper  moment,  the  chancellor  ad- 
ministered the  oath,  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  emj>hasis,  to  Washington,  who, 
bowing  down,  seized  the  book,  kii^sed  it, 
and  exclaimed,  with  closed  eyes  and  much 
emotion — 

" I  swenr,  so  help  me  God!" 

"  It  is  done"  the  chancellor  declared, 
and,   turning    to    the    crowd    exclaimed, 


**  Long  live  George  Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States!" 

This  last-named  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  the  chancellor,  was  in  imitation  of  mo- 
narchical custom.  The  error  of  this  prac- 
tice was,  however,  soon  exposed  and 
abandoned;  but  af  this  time,  the  crowd 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  exciting  solem- 
nity of  the  scene,  and  many  wlio  demon- 
stratively waved  their  hats  were  too 
overcome  by  emotion  to  join  in  the  huzzas. 

Of  course,  Washington  was  the  observed 
of  all  observers  in  that  iniglity  crowd,  and 
his  grandly-commanding  figure  made  this 
both  natural  and  easy,  and  so  too  did  the 
construction  of  the  balcony,  conspicuously 
fronting  the  edifice,  where  the  remarkable 
ceremony  was  performed.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  dark  brown  broad- 
cloth, of  American  production,  white  silk 
long  stockings,  silver  shoe-buckles  upon 
his  polished  shoes,  a  steel-hilted  dress 
Bword,  and  his  hair  dressed  and  powdered 
according  to  the  style  then  in  vogue,  and 
gathered  up  in  a  bag.  This  attire,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  Washington's  personal 
choice.  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  in- 
auguration, Ijowever,  Washington  waa 
dressed  [irecisely  as  Stuart  has  painted 
him  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  full-length  por- 
trait— in  a  full  suit  of  the  richest  black 
velvet,  with  diamond  knee-buckles,  and 
square  silver  buckles  set  upon  shoes  ja- 
panned with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness, 
black  silk  stockings,  his  shirt  ruffled  at  the 
breast  and  wrists,  a  light  dress-sword;  his 
hair  ]>rofu8ely  powdered,  fully  dressed,  so 
as  to  project  at  the  sides,  and  gathered  be- 
hind in  a  silk  bag,  ornamented  with  a 
large  rose  of  black  ribbon.  He  held  his 
cn<?ked  liat,  which  had  a  large  black  cock- 
ade on  one  side  of  it,  in  his  hand,  while 
standing,  but  laid  it  on  the  table  when  he 
sat  down. 

Washington,  on  taking  the  oath,  as  ad- 
ministered by  Charfcellor  Livingston,  is 
said  to  have  laid  his  hand  upon  that  page 
of  the  Bible  containing  the  fiftieth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  opposite  to  which  were  two 
illustrations  of  the  text,  one  being  a  pic- 
ture of  *  The  Blessing  of  Zebulon,'  and  th« 
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other  of  '  Tlie  Prophecy  of  Issacliar,'  That 
memorable  voluino,  of  such  peculiar  his- 
torical associatJonSf  now  belongs  to  one  of 
the  masonic  lodges  in  New  York.  Upon 
pach  of  the  two  outside  surfaces  of  the  vol- 
ume, there  is  engraved  in  golden  letters  a 
coramemorative  record  of  the  interesting 
circumstances  attaching  to  it ;  and  on  the 
inside,  beautifully  written  upon  parch- 
ment, in  ornamental  style,  surmounted  by 
an  engraved  portrait  of  Washington,  is 
the  following  statement : 

'Oil  this  8acred  Volume,  on  the  SOth  day 
of  April,  1789,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  administered  to  George  Wasbinoton 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  important 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  Freo  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Robert  R  Livings- 
ton, Chancellor  of  the  state.' 

The  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
Washington,  and  which,  like  all  the  early 
inaugurals,  possessed  the  merit  of  brevity, 
was  pronounced  in  the  senate  chamber.  It 
was  considered,  in  those  days,  a  speech  to 
congress  and  not  to  the  people ;  and  both 
houses  felt  it  incumbent  on  them^ — follow- 
ing the  usage  of  monarchies, — to  present 
replies  to  the  president,  at  hia  residence. 

From  the  senate  chamber,  the  president 
was  escorted  to  St.  Paul's  church,  where 
he  hoard  an  a[jpropr>ate  religious  service, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Prevost;  and  thence 
home  to  his  house.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  city  was  one  blaze  of  illumination, 
all  classes  participating  Lu  this  attxucdvo 


feature  of  the  general  jubilee.  Many  of 
the  illuminations  were  very  beautiful — 
none  more  80  than  those  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ministers,  who  both  lived  in 
Broadway,  near  the  Bowling  Green ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  unique,  animated,  and 
enchanting.  General  Washington  him- 
self went  '  down  town,'  that  is  to  say, 
toward  the  Battery,  to  see  the  spectacle,  of 
which  he  expressed  the  warmest  admira- 
tion ;  returning  about  ten  o'clock  on  foot, 
the  crowd  being  too  dense  for  a  carriage 
to  pass. 

As  the  supreme  heatl  of  the  nation, 
President  W'a-shington  at  once  endeavored 
to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
called  u]H>n  those  who  had  been  the  heads 
of  departments  under  the  confederation,  to 
report  to  him  the  situation  of  their  respec- 
tive concerns.  He  also,  having  consulted 
with  his  friends,  adopted  a  sj'stem  for  the 
order  of  his  own  household,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  hia  hours  of  business,  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  those  who,  in  a  formal 
manner,  visited  him  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  But  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  neither  visits  of  business  nor 
of  ceremony  would  be  expected  on  Sunday, 
as  he  wished  to  reserve  that  day  sacredly 
to  himself.  One  of  the  moot  important 
and  delicate  of  the  president's  duties  was 
to  till  those  departments  which  congress  at 
an  early  day  had  established  to  aid  the 
executive  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  His  judgment  and  prudence 
were  consistently  exhibited  in  this  respect, 
h}'  his  selecting  such  able  men  for  his 
cabinet. 
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was  the  most  signal  and  disastrous  ever 
sustained  by  the  Airiericiiu  anuy,  in  its 
battles  with  Ihe  warrims  uf  tlie  forest. 

On  file  otlier  hand,  this  defeat — tljo 
news  of  wliich  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  ujiini 
the  then  struj^gliiig  luid  dislnieted  govern- 
ment,— was  retrieved  by  a  most  coinjdete 
and  decisive  victory,  under  Genr^ral 
Wayne,  over  these  same  tribes,  collected 
together  in  a  vast  and  powerful  hortle,  at 
the  rupids  of  the  Mauniee,  in  17i)4;  a  vic- 
tory which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Bubseqiieut  overwhelming  triumph  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Creeks,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
power  of  the  Imliau  race  in  North  Amer- 
ica,—  settling  forever  the  long  strugglo 
that  had  been  carried  on  between  the  white 
man  and  the  red  uutii,  in  favor  of  the 
former,  though  the  warlike  propensities  of 
tlie  savages  occasionally  broke  out  in  sub- 
sequent years,  as  in  1811,  under  Tecum- 
seh;  the  Creek  war,  of  1814,  under 
Weatherford ;  the  terrible  Seminole  cam- 
paign ;  the  Cherokee  contest;  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  aud  Winnebagoea, 
under  Black  Hawk;  the  rono\Yned  Flor- 
ida war,  of  1835,  under  Micanopy  and  Os- 
ceola; etc.  These  later  wars  tasked,  to 
the  utmost,  the  military  skill  of  such 
trained  soldiers  as  Jackson,  Harrison, 
Worth,  Harney,  Jessup,  Clinch,  Thomp- 
son, Dade,  Atkinson,  Gaines,  Taylor,  Red 
Jacket,  and  Cornplauter,  were  prominent; 
chieftains  in  the  wars  of  the  Seuecas. 

In  tlie  month  of  September,  1790,  Gen- 
eral Harnier  was  intrusted  with  the  import- 
ant duty  of  looking  after  the  fierce  tribes 
on  t!)o  Miami  and  Wabash,  between  whom 
and  the  Kentuckians  there  had  long  waged 
a  relentless  war.  The  general  went  for- 
ward with  a  body  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  regulars,  who,  being  re-enforced  by 
the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  aud  Kenturky, 
formed  a  corps  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred aud  iifty-three  men.  The  Indians, 
on  his  ai<i>roach,  sot  lire  to  their  villages  ; 
but  this  was  nothing,  ludess  they  could  be 
brought  to  an  engagement,  Harnier, 
however,  instead  of  advancing  himself, 
with  the  main  body,  sent  forward  Colonel 


Hardin,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  men, 
of  whom  only  thirty  were  regulars.  They 
were  attacke<l ;  the  militia  fled  ;  the  others 
were  nearly  cut  off.  The  general  then 
sent  forward  Hardin,  with  three  hundred 
men,  who  speedily  encountered  another 
large  body.  After  a  brave  contest,  in 
which  this  party  lost  nearly  half  their 
number,  they  retreated  ou  the  main  body. 
Thus  disaster  followed  disaster,  and  the 
nation  became  sore  and  mortified  under 
such  repeated  humiliations. 

One  of  the  last  measures,  therefore, 
adopted  by  the  United  States  congress, 
the  ensuing  year,  1791,  was  to  augment 
the  naticual  military  force,  to  a  suitable 
degree  of  power,  aud  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  President  Washington  more  ample 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  as 
the  Indians  on  tlie  north-west  side  of  the 
Ohio  still  continued  their  hostilities.  A 
new  expedition  against  the  belligerent 
tribes  had,  in  consequence,  been  projected; 
and  General  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  forces  to  be  em- 
ployed. Washington  had  been  deeply 
chagrine<l  by  the  mortifying  disasters  of 
General  Harmer'a  expedition  to  the  Wa- 
bash, resulting  from  Indian  ambushes. 
In  taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  old  mili- 
tary comrade,  St.  Clair,  he  wished  him 
success  and  honor,  and  added  this  solemn 
warning : 

"  You  have  your  instnictions  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  I  had  a  strict  eye  to 
them,  aud  will  add  but  one  word, — Be- 
ware of  a  surprise !  You  know  how  the 
Indians  fight.  I  repeat  it — Beware  of  a 
surprise  f  " 

With  these  warning  words  sounding  in 
Ids  ear,  fresh  \%ith  Washington's  awful 
emphasis,  St.  Clair  departed. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  while  the 
main  body  of  St.  Clair's  army  were  en- 
camped in  two  lines  on  rising  ground, 
some  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Miami  vil- 
lages ou  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wa- 
bash, aud  tlie  militia  upon  a  liigh  fiat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  they  were 
surprised  and  terribly  attacked  hy  an  In- 
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dian  force  which  lay  concealed  in  tlie 
woods.  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  suffer- 
ing severely  from  gout,  was  unable  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  hud  to  he  carried 
about  in  a  litter,  from  vliich  he  gave  his 
orders  with  discretion  mid  the  most  perfect 
coolness.  The  battle  ragcil  fearfully  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  after  nearly  half 
of  his  array  had  been  slaughtered,  St.  Clair 
beat  a  hea*llong  retreat.  Thus  were  all 
tlie  plans,  liopes  and  laboi-s  of  President 
Washington,  congress,  and  the  cabinet,  in 
reference  to  the  Indian  cJimpaign,  utterly 
and  deplorably  overthrown  in  a  singlo 
day !  This  result  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
thus;  On  the  third  of  November,  St.  Clair 
formed  his  force  into  two  lines;  the  first, 
under  the  command  of  General  Butler, 
composed  the  right  wing,  and  lay  with  a 
creek  immediately  in  their  front.  The 
left  wing,  commanded  by  Colonel  Darke, 
formed  the  second,  and  la}-  with  an  inter- 
val of  about  seventy  yards  between  them 
and  the  first  line.  The  militia  were  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  creek,  about  a  ciuarter 
o£  a  mile  in  front.  About  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  just  after 
the  troops  had  been  dibuii-ssed  from  tlie 
parade,  an  unexpected  attack  was  made 
upon  the  militia,  who  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  rushing  into  camj)  thruugh 
the  fir»t  line  of  regular  troops,  which  hud 


been  formed  the  instant  the  first  gun  was 
dis<.:hargcd,  threw  them  too  into  disordfr. 
Such  was  the  panic,  and  so  rsipid  and  irreg- 
uhir  the  flight,  that  tho  exertions  of  the 
otficers  to  recall  the  men  to  their  senses 
and  to  duty  wero  quite  unavailing. 

It  was  soon  perceivi,'<l  that  ihe  American 
iiro  could  produce,  on  a  concealed  enemy, 
no  considerable  effect,  and  tliat  the  only 
hope  of  victory  was  in  the  bayonet.  At 
the  head  of  the  second  regiment,  which 
formed  the  left  of  the  left  wing,  Darke 
made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  forced  them  from  their  gromid 
with  some  loss,  and  drove  them  about  four 
hundred  yards.  lie  was  followed  by  that 
whole  wing;  but  the  want  of  a  suflicient 
number  of  riflemen  to  press  this  advan- 
tage, deprived  Iiim  of  itjj  benefit,  and,  an 
sooji  as  he  gave  over  the  pursuit,  the  In- 
dians renewed  the  attack.  In  the  mean- 
time,    General      Butler     was     mortally 
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wounded,  the  left  of  the  right  wing  •was 
broken,  the  artillerbta  almost  to  a  man 
killed,  the  gnus  seized,  and  tlie  camp  pen- 
etrated hy  the  enemy.  Orders  were  given 
to  again  charge  with  the  bayonet;  this 
was  done  with  spirit  and  momentary  suc- 
cess, the  Itidians  hcing  driven  out  of  the 
camp>  and  the  artillery  ret-ovcred. 

Tu  save  the  remnant  of  the  arm}"  was 
all  tliut  now  reniiiincd  to  he  doiu! ;  and, 
about  half-past  nin«  in  the  morning.  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  ordered  Colonel  Darke,  with 
the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of 
Indians  who  intercepted  thfir  I'etreat,  and 
to  gain  the  rotuL  JIajor  Clarke,  with  his 
battalion,  waa  directed  to  cover  tlio  rear. 
TJiese  orders  were  executed,  and  then  a 
disorderly  fliglit  commenced.  Tho  pursuit 
VT'AS  kept  up  about  four  miles,  when,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Buryiving  Anjericana,  the 
victuriiiua  savages,  eager  for  plunder, 
stopped  at  the  camp  of  their  Tanquished 
foea,  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  routed 
troops  continued  their  flight  to  Fort  Jef- 
ferson—  some  thirty  miles,  —  throwing 
away  their  arms  along  the  road.  At  this 
place  they  met  the  detached  regiment,  and 
leaving  their  wounded  at  Fort  Jefferson^ 
the  army  continued  its  retreat  to  Fort 
Wasliington,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Cincinnati. 

Poor  St.  Clair'.s  defeat  has  been  aptly 
paralleled  with  tlrat  of  Braddin-k.  No 
douut,  when  he  realized  the  terriblo  havoc 
thax  had  heen  tnarle,  ho  thought  sadly  of 
Washington's  parting  words,  **  Beware  of 
a  surprise  I  "  Tho  manncT  in  which  the 
news  of  this  disaster  affected  Washington 
is  thus  described  hy  Mr.  Rush  :  — 

Towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  day,  in 
DccemlKT,  an  officer  in  uniform  was  seen 
to  dismount  in  front  of  the  president's 
housQ  in  Philadelphia,  and,  giving  tlie 
bridle  to  his  servant,  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  mansion.  Learning  from  tha  porter 
that  the  president  was  at  dinm^r,  he  said 
he  was  on  public  business,  having  dis- 
patches which  he  could  deliver  only  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  A  servant  was  sent 
into  the  dining-room  to  give  tho  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Lear,  the  president's  private 


secretar}',  who  left  the  table  and  went  into 
the  hall,  where  the  officer  repeated  what 
he  had  said.  Mr.  Lear  replied  that,  as 
the  president's  secretary,  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  disjiatches  and  deliver  them 
at  the  projHjr  time.  The  officer  made 
answer  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  the 
western  army,  and  his  orders  were  explicit 
to  deliver  them  with  all  promptitude,  and 
to  the  iiresident  in  person;  but  that  he 
would  wait  his  directions.  Mr.  Lear  re- 
turned, and  in  a  whisper  imparted  to  the 
president  what  had  passed.  General 
Washington  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
to  the  officer.  He  was  hack  in  a  short 
tijne,  made  a  word  of  apology  for  his  ab- 
sence, but  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  it. 
He  had  eomjumy  that  day.  Everything 
went  on  as  usual.  Dinner  over,  the  gen- 
tlemen passed  to  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
"Washington,  whirh  was  open  in  the  even- 
ing. The  general  spoke  courteously  to 
every  lady  in  the  room,  as  was  his  custom. 
His  hours  were  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
all  the  company  liad  gone.  Soon  Mrs. 
Washington  left  tho  room,  and  the  general 
and  Mr.  Lear  remained.  The  chief  now 
paced  the  room  in  hurried  strides,  and 
without  speaking,  for  several  minutes. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire, 
telling  Mr.  Lear  to  sit  down.  He  rose 
again,  and,  as  lie  walked  backw.ard  and 
forward,  Mr.  Lear  saw  a  storm  gathering. 
In  the  agony  of  his  emotion,  he  struck  his 
clenched  hands  with  fearful  force  against 
]iis  forehead,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish 
exclaimed — 

"It's  all  over!  St.  Clair's  defeated — 
routed  J  the  officers  nearly  all  killed- — the 
men  by  wholesale — that  brave  army  cut  to 
piece.s — the  rout  complete!  too  shocking  to 
think  of — and  a  surprise  in  the  bargain  1 " 

He  uttered  all  this  with  great  A'ehe- 
niencp.  Then  he  paused,  and  walked 
about  the  room  several  times,  agitated,  but 
saying  nothing.  Ne.-ir  the  door  he  stopped 
short  and  stood  still  a  few  seconds;  then, 
turning  to  the  secretary,  who^atood  amazed 
at  the  spectacle  of  Washington  in  all  his 
terrors,  the  general,  in  his  wrath,  again 
broke  out,  saying, 
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"  Y&s,  siff  HERE,  in  tins  very  room,  on 
this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  Irim;  I 
wished  him  success  and  honor.  *  You 
have  your  instructions,'  I  suid,  *from  the 
secretary  of  war;  I  had  a  strict  eye  to 
them,  and  will  add  but  one  word — beware 
of  a  surprise!  I  repeat  it — beware  of  a 
ifurprUe!  You  know  how  the  Indians 
fight  us.'  He  went  off  with  that  as  my 
last  solemn  warning  thrown  into  his  ears. 
And  yet,  to  suffer  that  array  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  hacked  by  a  Scirprise — the  very 
thing  I  guarded  him  against!  O  God! 
O  God !  he's  worse  than  a  murderer ! 
How  can  he  answer  it  to  hia  country  ? 
The  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the 
curse  of  widows  and  orphans — the  curse  of 
heaven ! '' 

This  torrent  came  out  in  tone  appalling. 
His  very  frame  shook.     *•  It  was  awful  I  ^* 


said  Mr.  Lear.  More  than  once  he  threw 
his  hands  up  as  he  hurled  imprecations 
upon  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Lt-ar  remained  speech- 
leas — awed  into  biealhluss  silence.  Pres- 
ently the  roused  chief  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  once  more.  He  seemed  conscious  of 
his  passion,  and  uncomfortable.  He  was 
silent;  his  wrath  begun  to  sul).side.  He 
at  length  said,  in  an  altered  voi<'e, 

"This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room." 
Another  pause  followed — a  longer  one — 
when  he  said,  in  a  tone  quite  low, 

"General  St.  Clair  shall  have  justice. 
I  looked  hastily  through  the  dispatches — 


saw  the  wliole  disaster,  but  not  nil  the  par- 
tifulars.  I  will  bear  him  without  preju- 
dice; he  shall  have  full  justice;  yes,  long, 
faithful,  and  meritorious  services  have 
their  claims." 

Washington  was  now  perfectly  calm. 
Half  an  hour  had  gotio  by ;  the  storm  of 
indignation  and  passion  was  over,  and  no 
sign  of  it  was  afterward  seen  in  his  con- 
duct or  lieard  in  hia  conversation.  His 
wrath  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  never 
before  aroused  to  so  great  a  pitch,  except 
when  he  confronted  Lee,  when  the  latter 
was  retreating  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
St.  Clair  was  Buc<"eeded  by  the  brave 
General  Wayne,  whose  successes  retrieved 
the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessor,  as  the 
following  stirring  record  will  show.  It 
will  be  interesting,  however,  to  have  some 
1  account  of  the  character  and  personal  ap- 
jtearance  of  Michikinifjua,  or 
*'  Little  Turtle,"  the  Misscsago 
chief,  who  conquered  St.  Clair, 
for  ill  no  recorded  battle  did  the 
sons  of  the  forest  ever  show 
themselves  bettor  warriors,  or 
achieve  more  renown  at  borne 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  his  name, 
Little  Turtle  was  at  this  time  at 
least  six  feet  high,  strong,  mus^ 
cular,  and  remarkably  dignified, 
in  his  manners,  though  of  a  very 
sour  and  morose  countenance, 
'/"Tl^ -^  si"d  apparently  very  crafty  and 
subtle.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Miami  chief,  and  was  forty-five 
years  of  age  when  lie  led  his  warriors 
against  poor  St.  Clair.  HJs  warlike  train- 
ing was  of  that  stern  and  hardening  kind 
which  was  never  omitted  in  his  nation. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  or 
Maumee,  in  1794,  that  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  the  successor  of  St.  Clair  in  the 
command  of  the  American  army  in  the 
Miami  country,  dealt  a  retributive  and 
staggering  blow  to  the  power  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  va.%t  and  magnificent  region, 
— a  blow  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
Realizing  the  terrible  shock  which  the 
nation  received  by  the  defeat  of  St.  Ctair, 
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the  brave  Wayne — "  mad  Anthony,"  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  on  account  of  hia 
reckless  ti.*ui'age> — at  onco  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  th«  tht-ater  of  action,  for  it 
wa-i  easy  to  foresee,  u  hut  indeed  immedi- 
ately ensued,  that,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  successes  agniust  Hiirmer  and 
St.   Clair,  all  the   treaties  would  be  dis- 
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iolved,  and  a  general  savage  confederacy 
formed  against  tho  United  States. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1794,  Wayne 
had  reached  tho  couf3uenee  of  tht)  Au 
Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes,  with- 
out opposition.  The  richest  and  most 
extensive  settlements  of  the  western  In- 
dians were  here.  Halting  at  tliis  place, 
a  h'W  days,  the  Americana  threw  up  some 
works  of  defense.  A  fort  had  also  been 
built  on  the  St.  Mary,  twenty-four  miles 
in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  outwitted,  Wiiyrie  moved  forward  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  on  the  six- 
teenth met  hia  messenger  returning  from 
tlje  Indians,  and  bearing  word  from  them, 
tliat,  if  the  Americans  Avonld  wait  ten  days 
at  Glaize,  they,  the  Indians,  would  decide 
for  peace  or  war.  Waj^ne's  only  notice  of 
this  evasive  message  was  to  march  st might 
on,  arriving,  on  the  eighteenth,  at  the 
rapids  ;  here  they  halted,  and  labored  the 
next  day  in  erecting  works  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  baggage.  At  eight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  American 
army  moved  down  the  north  bank  of  the 


Maumee ;  Wa^-ne'a  legion  was  on  the 
right,  its  flank  covered  by  the  Maumee  j 
one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  was  on 
the  left,  under  Brigadier-Genend  Todd} 
and  the  other  was  in  the  rear,  under  Brig- 
adier-General Barbee.  A  selected  battal- 
ion of  mounted  vohinteors  moved  in  front 
of  the  legion,  commanded  by  Majm-  Price, 
who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the 
troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  being 
j-et  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  choose  peace  or  war. 

Wayne  says,  in  his  ofBcial  dispatch, 
that,  after  advancing  about  five  miles, 
Major  Price- a  corps  received  so  severe  a 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in 
the  woods  and  high  griisa,  as  to  compel 
them  to  retreat.  The  legion  was  immedi' 
ately  formed  into  two  lines,  principally  in 
a.  close  thick  wood,  which  extended  for 
miles  on  the  left,  and  for  a  very  consider- 
able distance  in  front;  the  gronnd  was 
covered  with  old  fallen  timber,  probably 
occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  tho  cavalry  to  act  with 
effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  niotle  of  warfare. 
The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
within  siipjtorting  distance  of  each  other, 
and  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  Wayne  soon 
discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and 
the  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy 
were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  possession 
of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring 
to  turn  the  American  left  flank.  Ho  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to 
advance  and  support  the  tirst,  and  directed 
Major-General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous 
route;  at  the  same  time,  the  front  line  was 
ordered  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed 
arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their 
coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
when  np  to  deliver  a  close  aTid  weHnlirected 
fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  .a  brisk 
charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to 
load  again. 

All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit 
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&nd  promptitude;  but  such  was  the  im- 
petuosity of'the  charge  by  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canatlian 
militia  and  volunteers  were  dri%'en  from 
their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that, 
although  every  possilde  exertion  was  used 


«  LITTLK  TUBTLE. 

by  the  offit-i-rs  of  the  second  line  of  the 
legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and 
Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain 
their  proper  positions,  only  a  part  of  etwh 
could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
action, — the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles, 
through  the  thick  woods,  liy  less  than  one- 
half  their  numbers.  Thus  did  this  power- 
ful horde  of  savages,  who  had  assumed  to 
dictate  terms  and  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  American  nation,  abandon  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  flee  in  terror  and  dis- 
may, before  Wayne  and  his  victorious 
army.  They  were  compellpd  to  sue  for 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  own  terms  ^  their 
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confederacy  was  shattered  into  fragments ; 
tiiyir  power  was  forever  annihilated.  On 
the  return  of  Wayne  to  Philadelphia,  then 
the  nation's  capital,  there  was  a  cessation 
of  all  business,  as  on  some  great  holiday; 
the  militjiry  turned  out  in  legions  to  meet 
him;  the  bella  rang  out  their  merriest 
peals,  cannon  boomed  from  every  hill-top, 
and  the  plaudits  of  tlie  multitude  attended 
him  at  every  step.  General  Harrison's 
defeat  of  the  Indian.s  under  Tecumseh,  at 
Ti[iperauoe,  in  1811,  was  another  victory 
of  similar  brilliuncy  and  importance,  de- 
serving of  mention  here. 

It  otdy  remains  to  add  to  this  chapter, 
General  Jackson's  crowning  achievement 
in  the  work  of  grinding  to  powder  the  mil- 
itary prestige  of  the  Indian  race  in  North 
America.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  had 
long  disputed  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
race,  and,  though  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  battles  of  Talluschatchcs,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  Euotochofjco,  and  others,  de- 
termined to  make  one  more  great  and  final 
struggle  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  with 
consummate  sngucity  and  skill,  they  se- 
lected a  position  at  the  great  hend  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  called  by  theui  Toliojieka,  and 
by  the  whites  Horseshoe  Bend.  Here, 
strongly  fortified,  were  collected  together 
the  proudest,  fiercest,  most  victorious  war- 
riors, of  all  that  race  and  region.  On  the 
27th  of  March,  1814,  Jackson  advanced 
and  attacked  them  with  tromendoua  en- 
ergy, the  troops  leaping  over  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  and  engaging  in  a  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  the  savages,  the  latter  fight- 
ing with  characteristic  fury  and  despera- 
tion. Of  the  nine  himdred  warriors, — the 
flower  of  their  tribes, — who  defended  the 
fort,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed 
or  drowned ;  for,  seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  and  scorning  to  surrender,  they 
fought  witFi  bloody  energy  UDtil  nearly  all 
were  slain. 
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Amazing  Impetus  Given  to  the  Cultur«>,  Uses  and  CouBiimptioQ  of  Cotton,— Revolution  in  the  In- 
dnstrial  Prt)«pecti!  aiid  Political  Power  of  the  Sooth. — How  Cotton  Became  "King," — Its  Eelatiou  to 
tiie  Great  Themes  and  Kvfitt*  in  Ainerican  Histon'. — Iti|;ratit(ide  to  Whitney. — Ilis  BriUiant  Cliange 
of  Fortune  in  Auotiier  Sphi>re. — Whitney's  Ol«cure  Cirfum8tjinct.*8. — His  Early  Mechatkical  Geoina. 
— Ilpterniined  to  Got  an  Education. — Goes  to  the  South  a-t  a  Teiicher. — Change  of  Pursuita. — Be- 
frieude<]  by  Gent'tal  fJreeneV  Widow. — Amateur  Inventive  Efforts — Low  State  of  Southern  In- 
dustry.— Ohjection  to  Cotton-Kaising. — 
Mn».  Gref-neV  Apt  Suggeetion. — Whit- 
ney's Characteristic  Resolve — Secret  and 
Persevering  Tuil. — Exciting  Rumon  as 
to  Hi»  PurjHJste  — Great  Expectations  En- 
tertained. —  Triamphaut  Saoceaa.  —  En- 
thusiasm of  the  Cotton-Growers. — His 
Machine  Stolen  from  Him. — Infringe- 
ments upon  Ilis  Patent. — I>aw-Snit«,  but 
no  Redreas  for  Him. —  Hia  Patiietic  Let- 
ter to  Fulton. — He  Invents  a  Valuable 
Firearm. — Southern  Strides  in  W^calth- 


"Whiit  P*itt  Iht  Grcal  <)lit  lo  maVe  RomIr  domiitanl, 
Elt  Whlnirv't  Invmnon  orihc  Cotlon-Olo  humora  Ihu 
r(iu>l<il  III  III  rrluUiiii  In  ihr  priwrrw  bihI  powtt  at  tht 
Unlitwl  StitM."— iLoiD  MacjulaT. 


jEYOND  all  doubt  or  queBtion,  the 

invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  juat  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century., 
waa  ao  event  which  mo.st  wonder- 
fullj  accelerateil  the  high  career  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and.  indeed,  revolutionized,  hy  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  tlie  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  world.  It  may  be  re- 
garded, in  a  word,  aa  the  tirat  key  which  was  applied  to  the  unlocking  of  those  won- 
drous natural  capabilities  of  the  new-born  republic,  the  continued  development  of 
whicl  has  givtjn  her  such  a  foremost  place,  in  respect  to  material  and  jwlitical 
power,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  direi:t  is  its  identity  with  the  facta  and 
causes  which  liave  led  to  the  country's  prodigious  progress  during  the  hundred  years 
of  its  national  history,  that  he  who  would  trace  to  their  primary  source — with  even 
ordinary  ]diiloso]dTical  acuteness  of  judgmeut^those  momentous  events,  whether 
material,  political,  military,  or  social,  which  have  dijitinguished  the  greater  part  of 
that  century,  may  well  pause  longest  and  take  his  latitude  at  this  point.  Such,  in- 
deedj  is  the  great  national  consequence  accorded  by  historians  to  this  machine,  that,  ot 
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the  thousands  upon  thousanda  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  recorded  in  the 
patent  oflfice  at  Washington,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  of  almost  incalculable 
value,  only  eome  half  a  dozen,  or  less, 
are  comprised  in  the  '  chronology  of 
itnportant  dates,'  in  the  New  American 
Cyt'loiwdia, — that  marvelous  portrayal  of 
man  and  civilization  during  the  known 
ages.  First  among  the  triumphs  of  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  thus  made  conspicuously 
historical,  is  the  invention  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin,  in  1793,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article.  That  it  should 
have  a  place  among  the  few  of  its  kind 
capable  of  coming  within  the  plan  and 
scope  of  this  volume,  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

Before  entering  into  the  more  elaborate 
details  pertaining  to  this  remarkable  ma- 
chine and  its  bearing  upon  American 
industry  and  commerce,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  sketch  in  brief 
of  the  career  of  Eli  "VYliitney,  whose  genius 
gave  to  his  country,  and  to  mankind,  this 
great  boon.  At  an  early  age,  he  gave  in- 
dications of  that  mechanical  and  inventive 
talent,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
greatly  celebrated.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  in  Weslhorough,  Massachusetts,  a 
village  where  only  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  a  common-school  education  were  availa- 
ble. But  Mr.  "Whitney  was  desirous  of 
the  benefits  of  a  more  complete  course  of 
instruction,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
entered  the  college  in  New  Haven.  He 
received  the  honors  of  this  institution  in 
1792,  and  soon  after  went  to  Georgia,  in 
the  expectation  of  opening  a  private 
school,  and  devoting  himself  to  that  profes- 
sion. In  this  expectation  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  his 
destination,  he  was  informed  that  another 
tutor  was  already  filling  the  station  he  ex- 
pected to  occupy. 

Having  traveled  from  the  north,  to  Sa- 
vannah, in  company  with  Mrs.  Greene,  the 
widow  of  the  revolutionary  general  and 
hero  of  that  name,  he  received  from  that 
lady  a  courteous  invitation  to  make  her 
house   his    home,    while   engaged   in   his 


course  of  studies  preparatory  t^D  entering 
the  legal  profession.  This  most  favorabL? 
offer,  so  timely  in  view  of  his  shattered 
health  and  scanty  means,  he  gratefully 
availed  himself  of. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  social  gath- 
ering of  some  neighbors  and  others,  one 
afternoon,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Greene, 
— a  party  including  several  planters  of 
distinction,  a  few  of  whom  had  served  as 
officers  under  General  Greene's  command, 
— that  Whitney  first  resolved  to  rouse  his 
genius  to  its  utmost  accomplishment. 
Among  other  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
men present,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  one  in  regard  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Geor- 
gia, namely,  that  since  all  the  lands  in 
that  region,  not  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  were  eminently  favorable  for  the 
production  of  heavy  cotton-crops,  it  was 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
existed  of  cleansing  the  green  seed-cotton, 
or  of  sepanitiiig  it  from  its  seed,  in  a 
manner  suifieieutly  thorough  to  make  it 
profitable, — it  being  almost  useless,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  method  or  contrivance, 
to  undertake  to  grow  cotton-crops  for  sale, 
because  only  a  j^ound  of  this  green  seed- 
cotton  could  be  cleaned  and  made  mer- 
chantable, per  day,  by  a  single  laborer, 
and  the  price  obtainable  for  it,  when  thus 
prepared,  was  but  a  few  cents  per  pound. 

In  restwuse  to  these  suggestions,  Mrs. 
Greene,  with  true  womanly  perceptions, 
and  knowing  Wliitne3r'B  ingenious  turn  of 
mind  in  the  sphere  of  mechanics,  naively 
remarked,  "Well,  gentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney, — he  can  make 
anything;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  she  led  them  into  the  room  where 
her  tambour  or  embroidery-frame  was 
kept,  together  with  some  other  ingenious 
contrivances,  and  exhibited  them  to  the 
company  as  evidences  of  Whitney's  sin- 
gular skill.  On  being  introduced  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  them  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitney 
was  obliged  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
never  seen  cotton,  nor  cotton-aeed  in  his 
lifel 
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lu  a  few  months,  he  had  advanced  bo 
far  and  so  successfully  with  his  machine, 
OS  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  having  achieved 
a  complete  triumph.  In  arknowledgment 
of  Mrs.  Greene's  many  and  valued  atten- 
tions to  him  during  his  labors,  and  her 
steadfast  interest  in  his  fortunes,  the  grat- 
ifying prinlego  was  accorded  lier,  on  a 
day  duly  appointed,  of  exhibiting  to  an 
invited  assembly  of  guests,  principally 
planters,  a  model  of  the  saw-gin  that  was 
to  pnxluce  such  a  mighty  change.  Their 
astonishment  was  idmost  nnboinnl('d, 
when,  on  examining  the  principle  and 
working  of  the  instrument,  they  found 
that  more  cotton  could  be  separated  from 
the  seed  in  one  day  by  the  labor  of  a  single 
hand,  than  pould  bo  done,  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  many  months.  Enthu^iiisni 
over  such  a  result,  and  in  view  of  sui.h  a 
prospect,  wttjj  ver^'  natural. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Whitney's  invention 
sprea<l  very  rapidly  throughout  the  South, 
exciting  intense  interest,  and  the  planters 
in  especial  were  eager  to  see  a  machine 
that  pi*omised  such  incalculable  benefits  to 
themselves  and  to  the  natiim.  For  a  time, 
however,  Whitney  declined  showing  the 
gin,  as  it  was  not  entirely  perfected,  and 
because  it  might  bo  imitated  by  other.s, 
and  he  be  deprived  in  that  way  of  his 
right  to  a  patent.  But,  so  great  was  the 
excitement  to  which  the  people  had  been 
wrought  up,  and  so  tempting  was  the 
chance  which  presented  itself  to  the  un- 
principled, to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  other  men's  toils,  that  the 
building  in  which  Wliitney  carried  on  his 
labors  was  actually  broken  into,  one  night, 
by  a  party  of  lawless  individuahs,  and  the 
instrument  secretly  carried  off.  Thus  it 
was  that  several  machines  were  constructe<l 
on  tlie  basis  of  Whitney's  invention,  and 
indeed  varying  but  little  from  the  original, 
tliDugh  it  was  artfully  attempted  to  have 
the  deviation  suflRciently  obvious  to  escafie 
the  penalties  of  imitation. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  vari- 
ous lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  infringe- 
ment.s  npon  his  rights,  wa.s  an  exhausting 
draft  upon  Mr.  Whitney's  funds.     But,  in. 


addition  to  this  drawback  upon  his  enter- 
prise, there  befeU  him  the  successive 
calamities  of  prolonged  sickness,  the 
destniction  of  liis  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment by  fire,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
as.sertion  on  the  part  of  certain  unfriendly 
persons,  that  the  use  of  the  machine  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  because  it  greatly  in- 
jured the  fiber  of  the  cotton.  The  testi- 
mouy  of  some  of  the  British  manufacturers 
was  industriously  cin^uluted,  to  the  effect 
that  the  old  roller-gin,  which  ground  the 
seed  to  impalpability,  was  preferable  to 
tliat  which  separated  the  seed  from  the 
staple,  at  the  sacriftce  of  its  quality  I  And 
here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  that,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  seed  from  the  wtM>l  by  hand,  a 
rude  huiid-mill,  or  roller-gin,  was  at  an 
eiirly  periml  substituted,  in  some  parts  of 
Iiiiliaand  China,  by  which  from  forty  to 
sixty-five  pounds  could  be  cleaned  in  a 
day.  After  this,  the  cotton  Avas  further 
cleaned  from  dirt  and  knots  by  'bowing.' 
A  large  bow  being  placed  in  a  heap  of 
cotton,  the  string  was  made  to  vibrate  pow- 
erfully, thus  dispersing  and  cleaning  the 
heap.  These  means,  eni ployed  from  re- 
mote times  in  eastern  countries,  were  also 
formerly  used  by  AmericJin  growers. 
Much  of  the  sea-island  cotton  is  still  sepa- 
rated from  its  seeds  by  rollers  constructed 
on  a  large  scale,  and  worked  by  horses, 
steam,  or  water.  These  rollers  are  of 
wood,  and  revolve  rapidly  in  contact  with 
each  other;  as  they  do  so,  a  sort  of  comb 
with  iron  teeth  aets  on  the  cotton  as  it 
passes  between  them,  and  detaches  the 
seeds,  which  fly  off  like*  sparks  in  all  direc- 
tion.s.  Particles  of  seeds  which  escape  and 
pass  through  Mith  the  cotton,  are  removed 
by  hand.  The  cotton  is  then  whisked 
about  in  a  light  wheel,  and,  when  well 
winnowed,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  packing- 
house, and  forced  into  bags  by  means  of 
screws,  until  each  bag  contains  the  requi- 
site number  of  pounds.  But  8hort-sta[ded 
cotton  cannot  be  properly  cleaned  by  this 
process ;  the  seeds  are  so  firmly  attached 
to  the  wool,  that  a  more  powerful  machine 
is  needed,^-a7wZ  here  tfte  utUty  of  the  saw- 
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ffin  wer  the  roller-contrivanee  is  manifest. 

The  cotton  is  put  into  a  long  and  narrow 
hopper,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
grating  of  strong  parallel  wires,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  apart.  Close  to  the  hopper  is  a 
roller  set  with  circular  saws,  an  incliand  a 
haJf  apart.  These,  aa  they  revolve,  pass 
within  the  grating  of  tho  hopper  to  a  cer- 
tain dt*pth,  and  soiise  hy  their  teeth  on  the 
locks  of  cotton,  dragging  them  through  the 
wires,  which  are  not  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  pass  also.  The  cotton 
is  afterwards  swept  from  the  saws  by  a 
revolving  cylindrical  brush.  Thus  the 
separation  is  effected  in  a  cheap,  easy,  and 
rapid  manner.  At  first,  AVhitney  used 
bent  wires  or  teeth,  like  those  of  the 
common  card,  but  much  larger  and 
stronger,  and  iheso  were  jilaccd  in  rows  on 
a  revolving  cylinder.  Tho  cotton  was 
separated  from  this  cylinder  hy  a  frame  of 
parallel  wires;  as  tho  cylinder  revolved, 
the  teeth  extending  through  tho  wire- 
frame caught  the  cotton  and  drew  it 
through  the  grating,  hut  the  seeds  being 
too  large  to  pass  between  the  wires,  were 
of  course  separated  from  the  liber.  These 
teeth,  however,  being  found  too  weak  to 
pull  the  cotton  from  the  seed  without  be- 
coming bent  or  broken,  Wliitaey  substi- 
tuted a  circular  saw  in  their  i>lace.  The 
teeth  of  the  saw  being  large,  and  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird,  had  more  strength 
and  were  equally  effective- 
So  serious  an  objection  as  that  brought 
by  the  Britisli  manufacturers,  namely,  that 
the  operation  of  this  maohino  injured  tho 
quality  of  the  cotton,  was  a  most  <lisheart- 
ening  one  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Miller,  for,  on  its  truth  or  falsity, 
their  fortune  and  fate  depended.  For  a 
time,  the  process  of  patent  ginning  was 
quite  at  a  stand ;  and,  indeed,  little  was 
heard  of  it  by  the  originators,  except  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  so  promising  an 
invention  had  entirely  failed.  Of  the  in- 
ventor's state  of  niiiid,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  bis  purse,  at  this  time,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  a  letter  written  by 
Whitney,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  in  which 


he  says:  'The  extreme  embarrassmenta 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  accumu- 
hiting  upon  me  are  now  become  so  great 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  strug- 
gle against  them  many  days  longer.  It 
has  required  my  utmost  exertions  to  exist. 


without  making  the  least  progress  in  our 
business.  I  have  labored  hard  against  the 
strong  current  of  disaiq)ointnK'nt,  which 
has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the 
cataract;  but  I  have  labored  with  a  shat- 
tered oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless 
some  speedy  relief  is  obtained.  Life  is 
but  short,  at  best,  and  six  or  seven  years 
out  of  the  midst  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes 
it,  an  immense  sacrifice.  My  most  unre- 
mitted attention  has  been  directed  to  our 
business.  I  have  sacrificed  to  it  other 
objects,  from  which,  before  this  time,  I 
might  certainly  have  gained  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  My  whole  pros- 
pects have  been  embarked  in  it,  Avith  the 
expectation  tljat  I  should,  before  this  time, 
have  realized  something  from  it,'  Against 
all  opiHJsrtiun,  the  niacbine  finally  became 
appreciated  according  to  its  merits,  and, 
though  the  country  was  flooded  with  imi- 
tations,— against  the  manufacturers  of 
which,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  redress  or  protection  in  the 
courts  of  law, — a  large  demand  set  in,  and 
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Whitney's  golden  viaions  appeared  likely 
to  be  realized. 

At  the  suggeution  made  to  them  by 
some  of  their  business  friends,  MiJIer  and 
Wiitney  were  induced,  in  view  of  the 
public  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
cotton-growing  states,  by  the  general  and 
inexpensive  introduction  of  the  saw-gin,  to 
offer  the  exclusive  disiwsal  of  the  macbiue 
in  South  Carolina  to  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  which  offer  was  finally  accepted ; 
the  sum  paid  to  the  inventors,  far  this 
privilege,  being  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Though  this  sum  was  only  one-half  of  that 
wliich  had  originally  been  tixe<I  upon  by 
the  patentees,  it  seems  to  have  given  quite 
a  Best  to  Mr.  Whitney's  feelings  and  an- 
ticipations, for. he  wrote  in  relation  to  the 
new  arrangement :  '  Tlic  use  of  the  mairhino 
here  (in  South  Carolina)  is  amazingly  ex- 
tensive, and  the  value  of  it  beyond  all 
calculation.  It  nia^'',  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  said  to  have  raised  the  value  of 
seren-eighths  of  all  the  three  southern 
states  from  fifty  to  ono  liunJred  per  cent. 
We  get  but  a  song  for  it  in  comparison 
with  the  worth  of  the  thing;  but  it  ia  «c- 
curinrf  something.  It  will  enable  Miller 
and  Whitney  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and 
divide  something  between  tliem.  It  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  that  will  be  valuable 
as  resjjects  our  collections  in  other  states, 
and  I  think  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect 
that  I  shall  in  the  event  realize  property 
enough  to  render  me  comfortable,  and,  in 
some  measure,  independent.'  It  was  not, 
however,  without  much  trouble  and  litiga- 
tion, that  Whitney  realized  the  fulfillment 
of  this  contrtict. 

But  the  expense  involved  in  numerous 
Euit-s  at  law  against  the  encroachers  upon 
his  patent,  was  more  than  the  profits 
yielded  by  the  sales,  and  these  struggles 
and  expenditures,  and  cufistantly-recurring 
discouragements,  sent  Mr.  ililler  to  a  pre- 
mature grave,  at  the  close  of  1803.  In  the 
year  1812,  Mr.  Whitney  applied  to  con- 
gress for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  in  the 
hope  of  still  receiving  some  sub.'jtantial 
benefit  from  his  invention.  But  the 
louthem    delegation    generally  —  though 


with  some  honorable  exceptions — were  op- 
posed to  it;  which  was  of  cours(3  the  more 
unexper-ted,  as  well  as  wounding,  in  view 
of  the  immense  advantage  of  the  machine 
io  that  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
regard  to  this  last-mentioned  point,  no  tes- 
timony could  be  more  weighty  or  emphatic 
in  the  affirmative  than  that  by  Judge 
Johnson,  an  eminent  South  Carolinian, 
and,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court; — 'The 
whole  interior  of  the  southern  states  (these 
are  the  words  of  Judge  Johnson,  as  judi- 
cially uttered)  was  languishing,  and  its 
iuiiabitants  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  their  attention,  and  em- 
ploy their  industry,  when  the  invention  of 
this  machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  set  the  whole  country  in  active 
motion.  From  childhood  to  age,  it  has 
presented  to  us  a  lucrative  employment. 
Individuals  who  were  depressed  with  pov- 
erty, and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly 
risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Our 
debts  have  been  paid  off.  Our  capitals 
have  increased,  and  our  lands  trebled 
themselves  in  value.  We  cannot  express 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  which  the 
country  owes  to  this  invention.  The  ex- 
tent of  it  cannot  now  be  seen.  Some  faint 
presentiment  may  be  formed  from  the  re- 
flection that  cotton  is  rapidly  supjflanting 
wo<d,  flax,  silk,  and  even  fur.s,  \n  manufac- 
tures, and  may  one  day  profitably  supidy 
the  use  of  specie  in  onr  East  India  trade. 
Our  sister  states  also  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  this  invention;  for,  beside  af- 
fording the  raw  material  for  their  manu- 
facturers, the  bulkiness  and  quantity  of 
the  article  afford  a  valuable  emjtloyment 
for  their  shipping.' 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
highest  possible  authority,  in  regard  to 
the  wonderful  value  and  effect  of  this  in- 
vention. And  yet,  though  full  a  dozen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Whitney  had 
staked  his  all  upon  the  machine,  and  was 
even  now  pleading  for  redress  against  the 
piracies  committed  upon  his  rights  and 
projMjrty,  he  was  actually  a  poor  man, 
struggling  against  remorseless  fate.     Mr. 
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Whitney,  in  a  letter  almost  pathetic  in  ita 
rehearsal  of  his  wrongs,  adcLressed  to 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
successful  steamboat,  remarks,  that  '  the 
tlifficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
originatt.'d,  prinuijialiy,  in  the  want  of  a 
disposition  in  mankind  to  do  justice.  The 
invention  was  new  und  distinct  from  every 
other  J  it  stood  alone.  It  was  not  inter- 
woven witli  anything  hefortf  known;  and 
it  can  seldom  happen  that  an  invention  is 
so  strongly  marked,  and  can  be  so  clearly 
and  specifically  identified ;  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  I  should  have  had  no 
diflSculty  in  causing  my  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, if  it  had  been  less  valuable,  and 
been  used  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
community.  But  the  use  of  this  machine 
being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were  in- 
terested in  trespassing  upon  the  patent 
riglit,  and  each  kept  the  other  in  counte- 
nance. Demagogues  made  themselves 
popular  by  misrepresentation  and  un- 
founded clamors,  both  against  the  right, 
and  the  law  made  for  its  protection. 
Hence  there  arose  associations  and  combi- 
nations to  oppose  both.  At  one  time,  few 
men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into  court 
and  testify  to  the  most  simple  facts  within 
their  knowledge,  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
machine.     In  one  instaacej  I  had   great 


difficulty  in  proving  that  the  machine  hctd 
been  used  in  Georgia,  although,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  this  machinery  in  motion  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which  the 
court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels  was  distinctly  heard  on  the 
steps  of  the  court-house.'  Surely,  few 
men  of  genius  buve  rendered  so  great  ben- 
efits to  their  country,  by  means  of  an  in- 
vention, who  have  been  so  heartlessly 
treated  and  so  poorly  remunerated-  De- 
spairing of  ever  realizing  an  adequate 
return,  therefore,  for  his  cotton-gin,  Whit- 
ney applied  his  inventive  skill  to  the  im- 
proved manufacture  of  firearms,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful,  and,  having  ob- 
tained valuable  contracts  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  improved  muskets,  he 
ultimately  actjiiired  a  fortune, — a  strange 
but  most  deserved  sequel  to  his  hitherto 
checkered  career. 

The  progress  and  value  of  the  cotton 
production  hi  the  United  States,  under  the 
itnpetus  given  to  it  by  Whitney's  inven- 
tion, may  be  characterized  as  simply 
prodigious ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sophic statesman  and  student,  the  story  of 
the  cotton-gin  will  forever  weave  itself, 
most  intimately  and  wonderfully,  with 
those  great  themes  and  events  which  make 
up  the  nation's  history. 
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THE    FAMOUS    WHISKEY    INSURRECTION   IIST   PENNSYU- 

VANIA.— 1794. 


Violent  Resistance  to  tlie  United  States  Excise  Laws. — Monster  Meetings  and  loflaminatory  Appeals 
— Officials  and  Loyal  Citizens  WJiipped,  Branded,  Tarred,  and  Fentliered. — Intenne  Excitement  in  all 
the  States. — Washington  Declares  ttiat  the  Union  is  in  Peril  and  Heads  an  Army  to  Meet  the  Crisis. 
— Precipitate  Flight  of  the  Anne<l  Rebels. — Coniifressiona]  Tax  on  Spirits. — Cry  of  "  Tyranny  !  "  from 
Distillers. — Western  Pennsylrania  in  a  Blaze. — Extent  of  her  Whiskey  Interests. — Ambitious  Politi- 
cians at  Work  — A  Revolt  Incited  by  Tlieni.— Bradford  the  Chief  Desperado  — Reign  of  Terror 
Inaugurated. — Tax -Col  lectors  Rotii^hly  Handled — The  Incendiary's  Torch. — "Tom  the  Tinker's" 
Rnffianisin — Fury  of  the  FactionistH — Firm  Courage  of  Loyal  Men — Perplexity  of  the  United  States 
Gorernnient. — Presidential  Proctamation — Ijiw  and  Order  to  be  Maintuine<l. — Troops  Summoned 
into  Service. — Pronvpt  and  Patriotic  Response — The  Olive  Branch  va.  the  Sword, — Bradford  Soonu 
ConcihatioiL — Waahiogton's  Mind  Made  Up.— Prevents  th«  Effusion  uf  Blood. 


Anii  tataa  la  whiukr  dut/  I  "— Soao  or  TBI  TiMlft. 


HE  year  1794  is  dietinguislied  in  American  history  by  a  remark- 
able revolt  among  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Whiskey  Insnrrectiom  In 
1791,  congress  hiul  enacted  laws  laying  excise  duties  upon 
sptrits  distilled  within  the  United  States.  This  tax  excited 
^  great  and  general  opposition,  but  nowhere  else  was  such  vio- 
lence exliibited  in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  in  the 
western  conntios  of  Pennsylva,nia,  where  the  crops  of  grain 
were  so  over-abundant,  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
market  for  its  sale,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  cereal  was 
distilled  into  whiskey, — the  far-famed  "  Monongahela,"  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  principal  river  of  the  region  where 
the  nianufjwture  was  carried  on.     It  was  insisted  upon,  by 

^^^''  tliese   peojile,  that  an  article  prodticed  ko  exclusivelvt  b\' an 

«AOHs  or  riir.  whi^kf.v  in-    ,     ,        ,  t    <         i  i  j      '     i 

•uflLiiEctiu.x  IS  i-Ex-s.        isolated  commumty,  as  their  sole  and  necessary  depemience, 

*^ught  not  td  be  taxed  for  the  stipjwrt  of  the  federal  government;  and  this  opinion 

tihey  adhered  to  —  as  the   following   pages  will   be   found  to  .show  — with  a  tenacity 

Xvorthy  of  a  better  cause,   notwithstanding  the  day  of  temperance  societies   had  not 

"then  dawned. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  chief  towns,  at  which  the  action  of  congress 

was  loudly  denounced  a»  oppression  to  be  battled  against  to  the  very  last  extremity; 
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declaring,  too  iaat  anj 
person  who  had  accepted 
or  might  ac^-ept  aa  oflBce 
under  government,  in  or- 
der to  curry  the  law  into 
•fffct,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  hia  country, 
to  he  trcatedwith  contempt 
and  total  non-intercourse, 
offiriid  and  personal.  Tlie 
federal  government  was 
scoffed  at,  its  coercive 
authority  disavowed;  thus, 
with  the  motto,  *^Libcrty 
and  No  Excise!"  the  ball 
of  rebellion  rolled  on. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in 
ths  progress  of  affairs,  and 
only  one  day  preceding  the 
assembling  of  an  import- 
ant meeting  of  malcon- 
tents of  Pittsburg,  that 
the  tax  collector  for  the 
counties  of  Allt^ghany  and 
Washington  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Aware  of  his 
business,  a  party  of  men, 
amifd  and  disguised,  way- 
laid him  at  a  place  on 
Pigeon  Creek,  in  Washing- 
ton I'oiinty,  seized,  tjirred 
and  feathered  him,  cut  o£f 
h\v>  luiir,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  hor»e,  obliging  him 
to  decamp  on  foot  iu  that 
ludicrous  and  painful  con- 
dition. In  attempting  to 
serve  legal  processes  upon 
tb(j  perpetrators  of  this  out- 
rage, the  marshal's  deputy 
was  also  seized,  whipped, 
tarred  and  feathered ;  and,' 
after  liaving  his  money  and 
horj^L'  taken  from  him,  the 
ruffians  blindfolded  and  led 
him  into  the  depths  of  tlie 
forest,  where  ho  was  tied 
and  h-ft  to  his  fate.  He 
was  fortunately  discovered 
in  season,  and  rescued,  bj 
soma  friendSt 
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Not  long  after,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Roseberry  underwent  the  humiliating  pun- 
ishment of  tarring  and  feathering,  with 
•ome  attendant  aggravations,  for  having 
in  conversation  hazarded  the  very  natural 
and  just,  but  unpalatable  remark,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  county  could  not  reasona- 
bly expect  protection  from  a  government 
whose  laws  they  so  strenuously  opposed. 
So  great,  too,  was  the  audacity  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  outrages,  that  an  armed 
banditti  of  them  ventured  to  seize  and 
carry  off  two  persons  who  were  witnesses 
against  the  rioters  in  the  case  of  Wilson, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  giving  testimony 
in  a  court  then  sitting,  or  about  to  sit. 

On  the  part  of  the  executive,  such  open 
defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  government,  was  believed  to  imperi- 
ously require  that  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  laws  should  be  tried,  by 
the  governing  power.  Accordingly,  Wash- 
ington issued  his  proclamation,  emphati- 
cally condemning  the  lawless  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings, warning  all  to  return  at  once  to 
their  allegiance,  and  asKuring  them  that 
the  laws  should  be  executed  at  nny  hazard. 
Against  the  leaders  in  some  of  tho  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed,  bills  of 
indictment  were  found  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  which  process  was 
directed  to  issue,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
process  was  also  issued  against  a  great 
number  of  non-complying  distiller?. 

This  proclamation  not  producing  the 
desired  effect,  President  Washington  next 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  active  military  meas- 
ures, by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
tillers to  pay  the  duty.  To  this  end,  in 
addition  to  the  prosecutions  instituted 
against  delinquents,  the  spirits  distilled  in 
the  counties  opposing  the  law  were  ordered 
to  be  seized  on  their  way  to  market,  by 
the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  the  con- 
tractors for  the  army  were  directed  to 
purchase  only  the  spirits  on  which  the 
duties  had  been  paid.  But,  whatever  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  distillers — or  some 
of  them, — the  fear  of  an  infuriated  po|)u- 
lace   prevented   a  compliance   with   these 


orders;  and  the  factionists  continued  to 
take  encouragement  from  the  lenity  of  the 
executive,  in  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success.  By  violent  threats  they  still 
kept  the  marshal  from  serving  his  precepts, 
committed  numerous  outrages  upon  the 
friends  of  government,  and  perfected  their 
organization  into  military  bands,  to  resist 
any  force  that  might  be  sent  to  subject 
them  to  the  laws.  They  styled  their  acts, 
*'  memlijuf  the  stiff.*' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  influmeil 
state  of  the  public  mind  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  ambitious  designs  and 
intemperate  speechps  of  a  few  leading 
men.  Conspicuous  among  the  friends  of 
the  malfontentd.  were  Bradford,  Marshall, 
Smilie,  Brackenridge,  Husbands,  Findley, 
and  Gallatin.  The  first-named,  David 
Bradford,  was  the  chief  agitator,  and  led 
in  person  the  desperate  bands,  in  their 
career  of  violence.  He  was  an  old  settler 
in  Washington  county,  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  and,  being  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous in  his  polities,  wielded  a  powerful 
influence  over  a  certain  class.  Those  asso- 
ciated with  him  were  men  of  decided  abil- 
ity, being  of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth,  and 
possessing  their  dominant  characteristics 
of  laationality. 

In  the  early  part  of  1794,  the  hostility 
of  the  law-breakers  seemed  to  become  more 
implacable  and  demonstrative.  William 
Richmond,  who  had  given  information 
against  some  of  the  rioters,  in  tho  affair 
of  Wilson,  had  his  barn  burnt,  with  all  its 
valuable  contents;  and  the  same  thing 
happened  to  Robert  Shawan,  a  distiller, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  who  had  always  spoken 
favorably  of  it.  These  instances  were 
multiplied.  The  law-abiding  inhabitants 
were  dogged  and  pursued  by  disorderly 
persons,  their  houses  and  distilleries 
broken  intOj  property  destroyed,  conflagra- 
tions kindled,  machinery  disabled,  life 
threatened. 

June  being  the  month  for  receiving  an- 
nual entries  for  stills,  endeavors  were  used 
to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and 
Washington,   where  it  had  hitherto  been 
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found  impracticable.  With  mucli  paina 
anfl  (iiffioTiIty,  places  were  at  last  procured 
for  the  purpose. 

That  in  Westmoreland  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  armed  men,  in  the  night,  wlio 
frequently  fired  upon  it ;  but  it  was  de- 
fended with  so  mnih  determination  and 
perseverance,  as  to  have  been  maintained 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  That 
in  Wasltington,  after  repeated  attempts; 
was  siijipressed. 

Charging  himself  with  the  service  of  the 
processes  offirially  intrusted  to  him,  the 
marshal  repaired  in  persixi  to  the  country 
which  was  the  scene  of  t!tese  disorders. 
He  continued  unmolested  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ih'iA  duty,  until,  being  seen  in 
company  with  General  John  Neville,  in- 
s])ector  of  the  county  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  tax,  they  were  assaulted  on  the 
road  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  fired, 
but  without  doing  aii}'  injury.  Early  the 
next  morning,  a  party  attacked  the  house 
of  General  Neville,  the  inspector,  but  he 
defenrled  himself  bravely  and  successfully. 

Apprehending,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness would  not  terminate  here,  Neville 
made  application  by  letter  to  the  judges, 
generals  of  militia,  and  sheriff  of  the 
county,  for  protection.  A  reply  to  'his 
application,  from  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and 
John  Gibson,  magi.strates  and  militia-offi- 
cers, informed  him  that  the  laws  could  not 
be  executed,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection to  which  Fie  was  entitled,  owing  to 
the  too  general  conibinutioii  of  the  people 
ill  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  oppose  the 
revenue  law  ;  adding,  that  they  would  take 
every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to 
receive  information  relative  to  the  iinlivid- 
uals  concerned  in  the  attack  on  lu8  house, 
that  prosecutions  might  be  commenced 
against  them — at  the  same  time  expressing 
regret  that,  should  the  ciriz<>n9  of  the 
county  be  ordered  out,  in  .support  of  the 
civil  authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten 
who  were  not  of  the  part}'  of  the  rioters. 

The  day  following,  the  ii)siirgent.s  re- 
assembled with  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion  of  numbers,   amounting  to  at  lea.«it 


five  hundred,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
July,  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  house 
of  the  inspector,  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
taken  the  i>recaution  of  calling  to  his  aid 
a  amall  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Pitt,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
consisted  of  eleven  men,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  a 
friend  and  connection  of  the  inspector. 
The  leader  of  the  insurgents  was  a  despe- 
rado named  John  HolcToftj  or  '■'Tom  the 
Tinker/'  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

There  being  scarcely  a  prospect  of  ef- 
fectual defense  against  so  large  a  number 
as  then  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had 
everything  to  apprehend  for  his  person,  if 
taken,  it  was  judged  advisable  that  he 
should  withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place 
of  concealment;  Major  Kirkpatrick  gen- 
erously agreeing  to  remain  with  the  eleven, 
intending,  if  practicable,  to  make  a  capit- 
ulation in  favor  of  the  property,  or,  if  un- 
successful, to  defend  it  as  long  as  possible. 

A  parley'  took  place,  nnder  cover  of  a 
flag,  which  was  sent  by  the  insurgents  to 
the  house,  with  a  demand  that  the  inspec- 
tor should  come  forth,  renounce  his  oflSce, 
and  stipulate  never  again  to  accept  an 
office  under  the  sante  laws.  To  this  it  was 
replied,  that  the  inspector  had  left  the 
house  upon  their  first  approadi,  and  that 
the  place  to  whicli  he  had  retired  was  un- 
known. They  then  declared  that  they 
must  have  whatever  related  to  his  office; 
to  which,  answer  was  made  they  might 
send  persons,  not  exceeding  six,  to  search 
the  house,  and  take  away  whatever  papers 
they  could  find,  pertaining  to  the  office. 
P.ut,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  insisted, 
unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who 
were  in  the  house  for  its  defense,  should 
march  out  and  ground  their  arras.  Major 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  refused,  consid- 
ering it  and  representing  it  to  them  as  a 
proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  property; 
ainl  this  refusal  put  an  end  to  the  parley. 

Brisk  firing  now  took  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  tlie  party  in  the  housCj 
la.sting  for  about  an  hour,  till  the  assail- 
ant.>4,  having  set  fire  to  the  neighboring 
and  adjacent  buildings^  eight  in  number, 
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the  intenaeaess  of  the  hetut,  and  tli«  ditiiger 
of  an  immediate  communication  of  fire 
to  the  house,  obliged  thu  bravo  Kirkjuit- 
rick  and  liia  smaJ]  party  to  come  out  and 
surrt'oder  themselves. 

Desirous  of  ase^ertaining  their  full 
strength,  and  also  to  discover  any  secret 
enemies  that  might  remain  unsuspected  in 
the  midst  of  these  treasonable  moveinents, 
Bradford  and  his  comrades  proceeded  with 
a  high  and  unsparing  hand.  Monster 
meetings  of  friends  and  syin[»athizers  were 
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ap]x>inted,  to  determine  the  first  question; 
and,  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  regard  to  tho 
second,  the  mail  between  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  was  stopped  by  armed  men, 
who  cut  it  oi>en,  and  took  out  the  letters 
which  it  containi'd.  In  some  of  these 
letters,  a  direct  disapprobation  of  the  vio- 
lent measures  which  luid  been  adopted 
was  openly  avowed.  Upon  acrjuiring  thus 
the  names  of  their  opponents,  messengers 
were  sent  to  Pittsburg,  where  the  writers 
of  the  offensive  letters  resided,  demanding 
the  banishment  of  tho  offenders.  A 
prompt  obedience  to  these  clenjands  was 
unavoidable.  Another  plan  was,  for  seiz- 
ing the  United  States  military  stores  at 
Pittsburg,  and  using  them  in  carrying  on 
the  revolt.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a 
mammoth  gathering  of  tho  anarchists  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  BradJwk's  field, 
August  first.  This  call  was  made  in  the 
form  usu.al  for  militia  muster^i,  and  all 
were  notified  to  come  armed  and  equipjted. 
Seven  thou^anil  mi^n  tmswered  to  (his  cull, 
and  Bradford,  assuming  the  office  of  major- 
general,  reviewed  the  dense  mass  of  troops. 
The  m.iin  puri>o8e,  however,  of  this  assem- 
blage, namely,  to  march  upon  Pittsburg, 


take  possession  of  Fort  Pitt  and  the 
United  States  arsenal,  and  then  fonn  an 
independent  state,  or  sovereignty,  com- 
pose<I  of  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghany 
rangCj  had  been  divulged  to  few.  and, 
upon  farther  consultation,  it  was  found 
that  the  desperation  of  some  of  the  leaders 
failed  them  at  this  point,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determine*!  to 
mai'ch  to  Pittsburg  at  any  rate, — a  nmrrh 
that  was  attended  by  a  wholesale  ititimi- 
dation  of  the  disaffected,  the  robbing  of 
huuses,  and  the  burning  of  buildings.  But 
the  greatest  popular  demonstration  made 
of  tlie  law-brt'akers'  strength,  was  the 
meeting  at  I'arkin.son's  Ferr}',  where  there 
assembled  representatives  of  the  whole 
vast  region  in  insurrection,  and,  in  the 
mad  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  fihihjcd  them- 
selves to  follou\  sixteen  thousand  strong^ 
under  the  banner  of  Bradford ,  in  resisting 
and  overturning  tho  government.  There 
were  at  this  meeting  many  able  men,  but 
tho  attendant  throng  was  of  a  far  different 
class. 

Tho  president  had  now,  for  three  years, 
patiently  awaited  the  effect  of  conciliatory 
measures,  but  these  had  only  continued  to 
render  the  opposition  ntore  desperate.  He 
therefore  luul  only  to  choose  between  the 
alternative  of  permitting  the  prostration 
of  the  government,  or  to  call  out  its  force 
in  support  of  the  laws.  It  was  not  in  tlie 
nature  of  Wiishington  to  allow  the  former. 

The  Bubject,  in  all  its  momentous  con- 
sequences, was  laid  by  President  "VYash- 
ington  before  the  ealiinet,  for  final  action, 
and  General  Mifflin,  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, wjis  on  this  occasion  called  into 
the  council.  Their  unanimous  desire  was 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  resort  to  arms  and 
bloodshed,  and  they  therefore  advised  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  insur- 
gents to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  to 
offer  a  pardon  of  past  offenses,  on  condi- 
tion of  future  obedience  to  the  laws.  It 
was  also  advised  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  issued,  in  conformity  to  the  act 
of  congress,  commanding  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  by  a  given  day.  All  agreed 
that  a  crisis  had  arrived  which  was  testing 
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the  strength  and  practicability  of  republi- 
can institutions. 

The  presiileut  did  not  hesitate  to  do  his 
duty.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  laws 
prostrated,  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  defied,  without  exerting  the  means 
of  prevention.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
issue  the  proclamation,  whichj  by  hisv,  was 
to  precede  the  employment  of  force.  This 
proclamation,  issued  August  seventh,  con- 
tained a  brief  but  distinct  recapitulation 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  government,  as  welt  as  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  and 
the  preparatory  steps  which  ha<l  been 
taken  to  authorize  the  executi\'e  to  employ 
coercion  —  and  which,  though  with  the 
deepest  regret,  he  had  determined  to  do> 
in  the  interests  of  national  pruservation 
and  social  order;  and  commanding  all 
persons  being  in  the  position  of  insurgents, 
and  all  others  whom  it  might  concern,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  September,  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  to  their  homes. 

On  the  same  day  of  this  proclamation, 
a  requisition  was  made  on  the  governors 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  for  their  several  quotas  of 
militia  to  compose  an  army  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  men,  who  were  to  be  im- 
mediately organized  and  prepared  to  march 
at  a  minute's  warning. 

While  the  necessary  steps  were  being 
taken  to  bring  this  force  into  the  field,  a 
last  atteinjit  was  made  to  render  its  em- 
ployment nnnocessary.  To  this  end,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  also  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  Judge  Yates,  of  the  superior 
court,  and  Senator  Ross  of  Pennsylvania, 
^vho  was  particularly  popular  in  the  west- 
ern section,  were  deputed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  the  bearers  of  a  general 
amnesty  for  past  offenses,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  future  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  having  been  deemed  advisable  that 
the  executive  of  the  state  in  which  the 
insurrection  was  rampant  should  act  in 
concert  with  that  of  the  United  States,  a 
proclamation,  similar  in  tone  and  spirit  to 


that  of  the  president,  was  now  issued  by 
Governor  MitHiu,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  him  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  general  government. 

But  Bradford,  whose  sway  over  his  fol- 
lowers was  well  nigh  despotic,  inspiring 
them  with  slavish  terror,  laughed  at  the 
government  proclamation  and  measures, 
claimed  that  ho  could  marshal  an  army 
that  would  scatter  the  federal  force  to  the 
four  winds,  and,  under  the  banner  of 
**  Liberty  and  No  Excise — No  Asiflwfi  for 
Cowards  and  Traitors  P*  the  insurgent 
spirit  waxed  fiercer  and  more  bold.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  embark  the  a<]jacent 
counties  of  Virginia  in  their  cause,  and 
their  violence  was  extended  to  Morgan- 
town,  at  which  place  an  inspector  resided, 
whi>  only  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  pro- 
tected his  prcfperty  by  advertising,  on  his 
own  door,  that  he  had  resigned  his  office. 
Similar  excursions  were  made  into  the 
eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  great  convention  of  malcontents  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry  had,  under  the  advice 
of  Krackeuridge,  Marshall,  Gallatin,  and 
some  others^  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  of  sixty  members,  who  chose  fifteen 
of  their  body  to  confer  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  committee  waa  to  receive 
proposals,  but  neither  offer  no*  accept 
terms  of  settlement. 

In  their  report  of  the  conference  thua 
held,  the  committee  expressed  themselvea 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  accommodation 
offered  by  the  government.  But,  though 
many  of  the  insurgents,  trembling  at  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  they  had  kin- 
dled, were  now  disposed  to  yield,  a  vast 
number  still  continued,  under  Bradford's 
fiery  lead,  to  go  on  in  their  revolutionary 
violence,  and  so  the  last  door  to  reconcilia- 
tion \vas  shut.  Meanwhile,  the  president's 
call  for  troops  waa  being  responded  to  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  under  the  patriotic 
lead  of  Governor  Mifilin. 

The  president  issued  a  second  proclamak* 
tion,  September  25,  describing  in  terma  of 
great  energy  the  obstinate  and  perverse 
spirit  with  which  the  government's  lenient 
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propositions  had  been  received,  and  de- 
claring liis  fixed  determination,  in  virtue 
of  the  high  aud  imperative  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  constitution  to  "  take  care 
that  the  laws  he  fait hf Hilt/  executed, ''  to 
reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience. 

On  every  side,  the  signals  of  war  were 
now  displayed !  The  troops  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  were  directed  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Bedford,  and  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  at  Cumberland,  on  tlie  Poto- 
mac, The  command  of  the  expedition  waa 
given  to  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia; 
and  the  governors  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  commanded,  under  him,  the 
militia  of  their  respective  states.  The 
president,  in  person,  pushed  on  for  Phila- 
delphia, through  deep  roads  and  a  tliree 
days*  drenching  rain,  visiting,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief,  each  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  into  which  he  had  divided  the 
forces.  He  had  intended  to  continue  to 
lead  the  army  solely  himself;  but,  ascer- 
taining that  this  would  not  be  called  for, 
tnd  feeling  confident  that  the  force  em- 
ployed must  break  down  all  resistance,  he 
left  General  Hamilton,  as  his  deputy, 
givinj;   directions  to  Lee  to  marcn  each 


division  across  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
meet  on  the  other  side,  and  act  against  the 
insurgents  as  circumstances  might  require. 
But,  as  bad  been  sagaciously  foreseen,  the 
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greatness  of  the  force  prevented  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  The  rebellious  hordes  fled 
before  such  a  demonstration,  the  clemency 
of  the  government  was  solicited,  and  sub- 
mission to  every  law  freely  promised. 
Some  of  the  more  evil  disposed  were  ar- 
rested and  tried,  but  pardon  waa  ultimately 
extended  to  all.  Bradford  escaped  to 
Spanish  territory.  And  thus,  in  the 
words  of  Washington,  was  decided  "the 
contest,  whether  a  small  proportion  of  the 
United  States  shall  dictate  to  the  whole 
Union." 
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Bitter  Sectional  Contest  in  Deciding  the  Location. — First  "Compromise"  in  Congrreie  between  tlie 
North  and  the  South. — Fin&l  Kemoval  of  the  Government  and  rta  Archivea  to  Wathington. — Official 
ObicrTanuo  of  the  Event. — Mftguifiecnt  Site  anJ  Han  of  tiieCity. — Splendor  of  its  Public  BuiM- 
ingi. — CongreM  First  Sits  in  Philndelphin.— Need  of  a  Permanent  Capital. — National  Dignity  Involved. 
— Violent  Agitation  of  llie Subject. — Pluladetphiaand  New  York  Proposed. — They  are  Objected  toby 
tlie  South. — Nortliern  Disunion  ThreHta. — Schemes  of  Cunciliation. — How  the  Question  was  Settled. 
—Sweetening  Two  Bitter  Pills. — JeOergon's  Graphic  Actwuut. — GJeneral  Washington's  Preference. — 
His  Site  on  the  Potomac  Adopted. — Some  Rather  Personal  Anecdotes. — Work  of  Laying  Out  the  City. 
— Its  Original  Aspect  and  Condition. — Early  Trials  of  the  President's  Wife. — Construction  of  the  Cap- 
(tol.— Its  Comer-Stone  Laid  by  Waehjngtoo,— Congress  in  its  New  Halls. — Urowth  of  the  Metropolia 
— The  New  Corner-Stone  of  1851. 


"  When  pecprd  the  b  nl  th*  paliiw  tower*  i 
Wheni  tklmmcrl  t^i«  bark  the  wir-«hlalaw*n| 
Jny  c*nr  nroU  whrr*  mm  ((((nccnKf*  i 
Aa-J  Euitiired  tboiuaudi  thruiif  U^tsuUluil*. 


EXT  ill  importance  to  the  founding  of  it  free  aiul  tnde|>endent 
nutionulity,  and  the  inanguratton  of  a  supreme  legislative  and 
ext*  iitive  government,  was  tlie  act  of  establishing  a  permanent 
capita], —  one  on  a  scale,  and  of  a  chanicter,  coramensurate  with 
tlve  dignity  and  prospects  of  the  new  republic.  Indeed,  from  as  earlj  a  period  «s  June, 
1783,  when  congr«'89  wa.s  virtually  driven  from  it3  halls  in  Philadelphia  by  the  mutiny 
of  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  necessity  wii.s  very  evident  of  some  place  being 
fixed  upon  where  the  government  of  the  Union  might  at  least  bo  secure  from  violence 
and  Insult.  Aa  thia  remarkable  and  untoward  circunistance  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  its  bearing  upon  subsequent  events,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  recite  some  of  its  chief  features,  Whilo  the  patriot  army,  encatnped  under 
the  eye  of  Washington,  bore  their  hardships  uad  privations  without  Uinching,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  in  1783,  returned  quietly,  though  poor  and  unjiaid,  to  their 
homes,  aomo  of  the  newJy-recruited  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania,  stationed  at  Lancaster, 
suddenly  mutinied  and  set  off  in  a  l>ody  for  Phi]adeli>hia,  to  demand  redress  of  fancied 
grievances  from  the  legislature  of  the  state.  Arriving  at  that  city,  they  were  joined 
by  a  force  from  the  barracks,  and  proceeded  on  the  second  of  June  Avith  beat  of  drum 
and  fixed  bayonets  to  the  state  house,  where  congress  and  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  both  hoIdiDg  their  sessions.  After  placing  sentinels  at  all  the 
doors,  they  sent  in  a  written  message,  threatening  the  president  and  the  council  of  the 
state  to  let  loose  an  enraged  soldiery  upon  them,  if  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to- 
in  twenty  minutes.     Although  the  resentments  of  this  banditti  were  not  directed  par- 
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ticularly  aguinst  congress,  the  government 
of  the  Utiion  was  grossly  insultedj  and 
those  who  atlniinifitered  it  were  blockaded 
for  several  hours  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  by  an  armed  band.  Fearing  lest 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  might  not 
be  able  to  furnish  adequate  protection,  it 
adjourned  to  meet  within  a  few  days  at 
Princeton, — sending  information,  in  the 
meantime,  to  Wasliington,  of  this  outbreak. 
The  latter  immediately  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  under  General  Howe  to  suppress 
the  mutiny;  hut  before  the  detachmetit 
could  reach  Philadt*l]ihia,  the  mutiny  was 
in  a  great  degree  subdued,  and  fortunately 
without  bloodshed. 

Wlien  once  the  subject  of  definitely 
fixing  upon  a  location  for  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  before  congress  and  the 
people,  the  question  seemed  to  overshudmv 
all  others.  Being  in  session  at  Princeton, 
under  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  it 
was  resolved  by  congress  that  a  building 
for  the  national  legislature  be  erected  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Delaware. 

The  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  town  on 
the  Delaware  reportt-d  their  proceedings 
to  congress,  but  Jio  further  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
Some  were  very  strenuous  for  New  York, 
others  proposed  some  convenient  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  To  the 
latter  proposition,  southern  members, 
among  whom  was  Mr,  Madison,  were  un- 
alterably opposed.  All  admitted  the  im- 
portance of  the  step  to  be  taken,  involving, 
perhaps,  the  perpetuity  of  the  government 
itself. 

At  length,  a  compact  respecting  the 
temporary  and  permanent  eeat  of  govern- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  friends 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Potomac,  whereby 
it  waa  stipulated  that  congress  should 
hold  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time,  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  government 
should  be  erected  at  some  place,  to  be  se- 
lected, on  the  Potomac,  and  which  latter 
shoidd  become,  on  the  expiration  of  tlie 
ten  years,  the  permanent  capita!  of  the 
nation.     This  compromise  having  united 


the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  with  the  friends  of  the  Potomac, 
in  favor  both  of  the  temporary  and  [lenna- 
nent  locality  which  had  been  uuitunlJy 
agreed  on  between  them,  a  majority  was 
thus  finally  secured  in  favor  of  the  project, 
and  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  the 
senate  in  conformity  with  this  arrange- 
ment, pas-sed  both  houses  by  small  major- 
ities, though,  according  to  Judge  Marshall, 
these  majorities  would  have  been  larger, 
if  necessary. 

But,  as  t!ie  final  compromise  hriefly  re- 
corded above  shows,  the  die  was  cast,  at 
hist,  to  mutual  satisfaction.  How  this  was 
broug!it  about,  Jefferson's  gra[)liic,  and, 
it  may  be,  liighly-colored  ]>ortraiture  of  the 
closing  hour  and  result  of  the  struggle  will 
give  some  idea:  'The  eastern  members 
particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South 
Carolina,  were  the  principal  gamblers  in 
these  scenes,  threatened  secession  and  dis- 
solution. Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As 
I  was  going  to  the  president's,  one  day,  I 
met  him  in  the  street.  He  walked  mi' 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  presi- 
dent's door  for  half  an  htmr.  He  painted 
jiathetically  the  temper  into  which  the 
legislature  had  been  wrought ;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor 
states  j  the  daugerof  the  secession  of  their 
members,  and  the  separation  of  the  states. 
He  observed  that  the  members  of  the  ml- 
ministratioii  ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that 
though  this  question  was  not  of  my  de- 
partment, yet  a  common  duty  should  make 
it  a  common  concern ;  that  the  president 
was  the  center  on  which  all  administration 
questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of 
us  sliould  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by 
him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been 
lost  by  a  smalt  majority  only,  it  waa  proli- 
able  that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends, 
might  effect  a  change  in  the  vote,  and  the 
machine  of  government,  now  suspended, 
might  be  again  set  into  motion.  I  told  hini 
that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole 
8ul>ject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed  my- 
self of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  1 
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knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  se- 
quence ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection 
endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  at 
this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary 
evils  should  bo  yielded.  I  proposed  to 
him,  however,  to  diiio  with  me  the  next 
day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or 
twOf  bring  thorn  into  conference  together, 
and  I  thought  it  impjossiblo  that  reasona- 
ble nten,  consulting  together  coolly,  could 
fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrtJicea  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  biivq 
the  Union,  Tbo  di;icussion  trwik  place.  I 
could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory 
one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  should  govern  it.  But 
it  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever  im- 
portance had  been  attached  to  the  rejection 
of  this  i>roposition,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  MJid  of  concord  among  the  states, 
was  more  important,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  he  better  that  the  vote  of  rejec- 
tion should  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which 
some  members  should  change  their  votes. 
But  it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be 
peculiarly  hitter  to  the  southern  states, 
and  th:it  some  concomitant  measure  shoidd 
be  adopted  ti»  sircefen  it  a  little  to  them. 
There  had  before  been  projects  to  fix  the 
seat  of  government  either  at  Philadelphia, 
or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it 
was  thought  that,  by  giving  it  to  Phila- 
delphia for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown 
permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  aa  an 
anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment 
which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  metis- 
nre  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  w^ith  a 
revidsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive) 
agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton 
undertook  to  carr}'  tlie  other  point.  In 
doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  estabh'shed 
over  the  eastern  members,  with  the  agency 
of  RolH«rt  Morris  with  those  of  llie  middle 
states,  effected  his  side  of  the  engagement.' 
Thus  it  was  that  the  assumption-bill  was 
passed,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  far  more 
important  mea&uro  was  enacted,  which 
provided — 


"  That  a  district  of  territory  on  the 
river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the 
moutha  of  the  eastern  branch  and  the 
Connogocheague,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  accepted,  for  the  permanent  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
In  enduring  honor  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  tho  name  given  to  the  projected 
city  was  WASHrxGToN. 

From  the  beginning,  General  Washing- 
ton advocated  the  site  which  was  iinally 
fixed  ujjon,  and  its  establishment  there 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  Iiis  counsels 
and  influence.  It  is  related,  though  some- 
wliat  questionable,  that  during  the  hot  and 
angry  discussion  cm  the  subject,  in  con- 
gress, pending  the  determination  of  a 
locality,  n  person  who  was  in  company 
with  Washington  remarked,  one  day, — 

"I  know  very  well  where  the  federal 
city  ought  to  be." 

"^  Where  then  would  .you  put  it,  sir?" 
was  the  serene  inquiry  of  Washington. 

"  It  ought  to  be  located  in  Philadelpliia," 
was  the  rc[>ly. 

"  Why  are  3'ou  sure  it  should  be  there  ?  " 

"For  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  rea- 
sons," was  the  sinister  answer  j  "  because 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  [troperty  lies  there 
and  in  the  neighborhood." 

In  stem  silence  did  Washington  fasten 
hia  eye  ui>ou  the  man  who  thus  dared  the 
insolent  insinuation  that  tho  president 
favored  the  location  of  the  capital  in  its 
present  site  because  it  was  near  his  Mount 
Vernon  estates ",  and  the  offender  soon 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

Another  little  anecdote  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  here  given,  as  showing  that 
*'  no  sea  is  free  from  ripples."  It  was  for 
many  years  traditional  in  the  federal  capi- 
tal, that  one  man  was  found  not  awed  by 
the  preseriice  of  the  great  founder  of  that 
city.  While  (he  president  was  procuring 
the  ground  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
gox-ernnient,  he  had  but  little  difiGcidty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  relea.se8,  except  in 
one  instance.  Mr.  James  Byrnes  was  the 
owner  of  a  lot  or  tract  which  it  was  advis- 
able should  be  included  in  the  plan.  The 
general  had  various  conferences  with  Mr. 
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Byrnes,  vr\io  waa  especially  obstinate,  and, 
highly  prizing,  aa  he  did,  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion, flatly  resisted  all  the  reasonings  and 
persuasions  of  the  great  man.  Unused  to 
opposition,  Washington  at  lust  turned 
upon  him  and  said,  us  only  he  could  say 
it,— 

"Mr.  James  Bathos  t  what  would  your 
land  have  been  worth  if  I  liad  not  placed 
this  city  on  the  Potomac  ?  " 

Byrnes  was  not  at  all  crnshed  hy  thia 
peculiar  flanking  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  general ;  hut,  ujtdisuiayed,  coolly 
turned  to  him  and  Baid, — 

"George  Washington,  what  would  i/ou 
have  been  worth  if  you  had  not  married 
the  widow  Custis  ?*' 

It  will  not  do  to  judge  of  the  nation's 
metropolis  at  that  day  by  what  it  is  now. 
At  that  tirae  it  was  desolate  in  the  ex- 
treme, with  its  long  unimproved  avenues 
and  streets,  its  deep  morasses,  and  its  vast 
area  covered  with  trees  instead  of  houses. 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  President  John 
Adams,  who  first  occupied  the  White 
House,  in  writing  to  a  friend  regarding 
the  city  and  the  presidential  mansion  at 
that  period,  says :  '  In  the  city  are  huild- 
iugs  enough,  if  they  were  compact  and 
finished,  to  aceomniodato  congress  and 
those  attached  to  it,  hut  as  they  are,  I  see 
no  great  comfort  in  them.  The  river, 
which  runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  in  full 
view  of  my  window,  and  I  can  see  the 
vessels  as  they  pass  and  re-pass.  The 
house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale, 
requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend 
and  keej)  the  apartmeuta  in  proper  order, 
and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  tlie 
house  and  stables ;  an  estubiishment  very 
well  proportioned  to  the  president's  aslary. 
The  lighting  the  apartments,  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlors  and  chambers,  is  a 
tax  indeed;  and  the  fires  we  are  obliged 
to  keep,  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues,  is 
another  very  cheering  comfort.  To  assist 
us  in  this  great  castle,  and  render  less  at- 
tendance necessary,  belb  are  Mholly  want- 
ing, not  one  being  hung  through  the 
whole  house,  and  promises  are  all  we  can 
obtain.     This  is  so  great  an  inconvcnieuce 


that  I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do. 
If  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells,  and  let 
me  have  wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  de- 
sign to  be  plcasetL  I  could  content  my- 
self anywhere  three  months,  but  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  c^in  you  believe  that 
wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can 
not  bo  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  ?  Briesler 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  man  to 
supply  him  with  wootl.  A  small  part,  a 
few  cords  only,  has  he  been  able  to  get. 
Most  of  that  was  expended  to  dry  the  walls 
of  the  house  before  we  came  in,  and  yes- 
terday the  man  told  him  it  was  imj>o8sible 
for  him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted. 
Ho  has  had  recourse  to  coals;  but  we  can 
not  get  grates  made  and  set.  We  have 
indeed  come  into  a  new  country.*  These 
atid  kindred  inconveniences  were  naturally 
incident  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  they 
were  only  temporary. 

As  lias  already  appeared,  it  was  reserved 
to  Washington's  immediate  successor  in 
the  presidential  office,  to  be  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  executive  mansion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  superintending  mind  and  hand  of 
Washington  are  broadly  idinitiiied  with 
the  conception  not  only  of  tliat  elegant 
building,  but  of  the  capitol  and  other  gov- 
ernment structures.  On  the  Hfteenth  day 
of  April,  1791,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Carroll 
and  Dr.  David  Stewart  superintended  the 
fixing  of  the  first  corner-stone  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia^  at  Jones's  Point,  near 
Alexandria;  it  was  laid  with  all  the  usual 
masonic  ceremonies,  an  address  being  also 
delivered  ort  the  occasion  by  liev.  James 
Muir.  *'  May  this  stone,"  said  the  orator, 
*' long  commemorate  the  goodness  of  God 
in  those  uncommon  events  which  have 
given  America  a  name  among  nations. 
Under  this  atone  may  jealousy  and  selfish- 
ness be  forever  buried.  From  this  stone 
may  a  8ui>erstructure  arise  whose  glory, 
whose  magnificence,  whoso  stability,  shall 
astonish  the  world."  The  south-east 
corner-stone  of  the  capitol  was  laid  by 
President  Washington,  September  eight- 
eenth, 1793,  with  appropriate  services, 
principal  among  which  was  the  act  of  the 
commissioners,  in  their   official   capacity, 


when  they  delivered  to  Pri-sidftit  Wash- 
ington, who  deposited  it  in  the  storie^  a 
silver  plate,  inscribed  as  follows: — 

"This  south-east  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  laid  on  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1793,  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  American  Independence,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  second  term  of  the 
presidency  of  George  Washington,  whose 
virtues  in  the  civil  administration  of  his 
country  have  been  as  conspiciiona  and 
beneficial  as  his  military  valor  and  pru- 
dence have  been  nsefnl  in  establishing  lier 
liberties,  and  in  the  \'ear  of  Masonry  5793, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
concert  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land, several  loilges  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  Loflge  No.  22  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia." 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  archives  of 
the  government  were  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Wa.shiiig.ou,  aud,  the  ensuing 
November,  the  north  wing  of  the  capitoi 
was  ready  for  the  firat  sitting  of  congress 
in     the    new    metropolis.      John    Cotton 


Smith,  a  distinguished  member  of  this  con- 
gress from  Connecticut,  speaking  of  the 
new  city  on  his  arrival  there,  says:  'I 
can  not  sufficiently  express  my  admiration 
of  its  local  position.' 

It  was  at  this  session  that  formal  reco^ 
nttion  was  made  of  the  great  national 
event  of  the  founding  and  establishment 
of  the  national  capitiil,  by  mutual  congrat- 
ulatory atblresses  between  the  chief  mag- 
i.strate  of  the  republic  on  the  one  part,  and 
tho  senate  and  house  of  representatives  on 
the  other. 

A  more  beautiful  site  for  a  large  city 
could  scarcely  have  been  selected.  On  a 
level  plain  some  three  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
I'otomac  to  a  range  of  hills  bounding 
the  i>lain  on  the  east,  the  now  city  was 
laid  out  The  idea  of  General  Washington 
was  that  the  capitoi  should  be  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  that  avenues  should  radi- 
ate from  it  at  equiKiistant  points.  To 
complete  his  pl.in,  the  metropolis  should 
have  a  millton  of  inhabitjints,  instead  of 
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its  present  very  mwlerate  fraction  of  that 
number.  Though  not  a  seven-hilled  city, 
Washington  liiis,  as  well  as  Rome,  its  Ca- 
pitol iue  liUl,  comiDuuding  views  scarcely 
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less  striking  than  those  nf  the  Eternal 
City.  The  general  altitude  of  the  cit^'- 
plot  is  forty  feet  above  the  river,  but  this 
is  diversified  by  irregular  elevations,  which 
serve  to  give  variety  and  commanding 
sites  for  the  public  buildings.  The  plot  is 
slightly  aniphitheatrica],  the  president's 
house  on  the  west  standing  on  one  of 
the  sides,  an<l  the  capitol  on  the  other, 
while  the  space  between  verges  towards  a 
point  near  the  river.  The  president's 
house  and  the  I'apitol  stand  centrally  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  though  situated  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other, 
the  former  forty-fuur  feet  above  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  hitter  seventy-two  feet.  All 
the  public  buildings  are  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence worthy  of  a  great  nation  ;  and 
the  munificence  of  congress  iu  this  respect, 
as  well  as  iu  regard  to  all  that  jicrtains  to 
the  city,  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  is  evident  on  every  side. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  betokens  the 
destined  splendor,  In  point  of  architecture, 
avenues  and  parks,  institutions  of  art, 
science  and  education,  of  the  federal  cap- 
ital. 

Starting  from  the  capitol,  the  streets 
run  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
•west,  their  width  varying  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  There  are  be- 
side   twenty    avenues,   named    after  the 


older  states  of  the  Union,  which  cross  the 
streets  at  various  angles  and  connect  the 
must  important  points  of  the  city,  forming 
at  their  intersection  with  the  streets  and 
with  each  other  numerous  open 
^-^  spaces.  These  grand  avenues  are 
\  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  aud  sixty  feet  uni- 
form width;  the  principal  of  these 
is  called  in  honor  of  the  .state  of 
Pi'nns^'lvauia,  and  extends  from 
'Jeorgetown  to  the  Anacostia,  a 
-  ,  distance  of  four  miles.  It  forms 
J  tht>  main  avenue  of  communication 
■tweeu  the  capitol  and  the  presi- 
ik'nt's  house  and  the  chief  oflBcea 
of  government.  The  capitol  com- 
mands Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and 
Missouri  avenues;  the  president's  house, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut  avenues.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  taken  in  connection  wnth 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  site,  is 
exceedingly  fine — one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  for  a  city.  From  the  hill,  in 
especial,  on  which  stands  the  capitol,  the 
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most  noble  view  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive.     On  the  fourth  of  July,  1861, 
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the  comeivBtone  of  that  magnificent  ex- 
tension of  the  capitol  which  has  rendered 
it  the  most  superb  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  was  laid  with  splendid  ceremo- 
nial, including  a  commemorative  oration 
by  President  Fillmore,  assisted  by  Daniel 
Webster,  secretary  of  state.  In  the  stone 
was  also  deposited  a  record  of  the  event, 
with  the  following  impressive  statement 
and  invocation : — 

"  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the 
will  of  God  that  this  structure  shall  fall 
from  its  base,  that  its  foundation  be  up- 
turned, and  this  deposit  brought  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known  that  on 
this  day  the  union  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitu- 


tion still  exists  unimpaired  and  with  all 
its  original  usefulness  and  glory,  growing 
every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  all 
here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to 
public  life  or  to  private  life,  with  hearts 
devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayer  that  this  deposit,  and  the 
walls  and  arches,  the  domes  and  towers, 
the  columns  and  entablatures,  now  to 
be  erected  over  it,  may  endure  forever  1 
God  Save  the  United  States  of 
America  I " 
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Ufa  Sadden  and  Brief  Illness.  La«t  Houni,  and  Hy'mg  Words. — Fortitude  and  Serenity  Through  all 
Hi«  Sufferings. — He  Calmly  Announces  Ilia  Approaching  Disaulution  Without  a  Murmur — The 
Whole  WorKi  Doe*  Honor,  by  Eulogy  and  Lamentalions,  to  Hia  Exalted  Worth  and  Immortal  Fame. 
— He  Anticipated  an  Early  Death. — IIJs  Invariably  Good  Health  — Exposure  in  a  Snow-Storni. — 
Takes  a  Fatal  Cold.— I.A8t  Letter  Written  by  Hie  Hand.— Reads  the  Papers  in  the  Evening.— Char- 
acteriatic  Reply  to  Ilia  Wife.— Paasea  a  Restless  Night —Alarming  Condition  the  Next  Day.— Medi- 
cal  Treatment  of  no  Avail.— Call*  for  His  Two  Wilta,  Burns  One.— Affecting  Scene  at  His  Bedside. 

—Last  Words,  "'Tis  Weill"— Only  One  Pay's  Sickness. 
— Acute  Laryngitis  His  Diseaie. — Hurinl  in  the  Old  Family 
Vault — Tidings  of  His  Deaih. — Tributes  from  Peoples  and 
KiriKB — A  Man  Without  a  Parallel. — Last  Page  in  His 
Journal. — fie-entombDient  in  1837. — Appearance  of  His 
Remains. 


"  PotUHty  win  Ulk  of  VTiuMnrlnn  vllh   n-rmntt.  M  the  fbund«t  of  i  |rr«*l 
rmpir*.  wh«n  my  name  ihiill  b«  loil  In  Uie  Tortcz  of  nTalutioD."^NAi-i>Lioii  Do- 


ASIIINGTON  is  dead!"  were  the  ajipallin^  words  whicli,  with  the 
foding  out  of  the  etgliteeiitli  century,  brought  liomo  to  every  Aincricaii  lieart  the  solemn 
lesson  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  tliat  "  ali  men  arc  mortal."  Totally'  unprepared  as 
vr&s  his  idolizing  country  for  such  an  event, — no  intelligence  of  the  sliglitest  illness  of 
tlie  great  chieftain  having  preceded  the  bald  announcement  of  his  death  and  burial, — 
the  tidings  moved  the  nation's  heart  to  profound  amazement  and  sorrow,  and  dee[)  an- 
swered unto  deep,  in  the  universal  wail  of  a  bereaved  and  strieken  republic.  If  a 
nation's  prayers  could  have  prevailed,  Washington — Columbia's  most  honored,  venerated, 
and  renowned  son, — would  liave  been  immortal  on  earth.  But  the  ordinance  of  divine 
wisdom  is,  that  the  great  boon  of  iminorlality  shall  be  attainud  by  uiaii  ojd)'  tbrongh 
the  portals  of  the  grave,  and  to  tin,'*  decree  the  illustrious  and  the  humble  are  alike  sub- 
ject. Thus  it  was  that  Wa.shington,  tlie  great  Christian  warrior  and  statesman — the 
greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of  great  men — pnUl  the  debt  of  nature  when  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  allotted  period  of  three-.score  years  and  ten. 

The  last  end  of  so  illiistrioas  a  personage  as  Washington,  is  fraught  with  an  interest 
so  profound  and  memoralde,  a.s  never  to  lose  its  freshness  anti  value  to  successive 
generations.  It  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  heaven  that,  so  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country  enabled  it  to  di.spense  with  the  services  of  the  man  who,  above 
all  others,  was  its  founder  and  leading  head,  he  should  be  summoned  away  from 
the  scenes  of  earth.  Tliat  hw  was  one  who  was  accustomed  to  consider  the  brevity  of 
life  and  the  'uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduct 
and  conversation,  and  from  occasional  paj<sagea  in  his  correspondence.  Thus,  to  the 
Hon.  James  M'Henry,  secretary  of  war,  he  wrote,  but  a  few  months  prior  to  his 
decease :     "  My  greatest  anxiety  is  to  have  all  these  concerns  in  such  a  clear  and  distinct 
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form,  that  no  reproach  may  attach  itself  to 
rr.e  vvlien  I  have  taken  my  departure  for 
the  land  of  spirits."  He  ha<i  also  been, 
making  arrangements,  ju.st  before  the  at- 
tack of  illness  which  terminated  in  hia 
deatli,  for  the  construction  of  an  improved 
family  tomb,  and  in  Hp4*aking  of  his  plans 
to  a  relative  at  his  side,  he  remarked, 
"  This  change,  I  shall  make  the  first  of  all, 
for  I  may  re<juire  it  before  the  rest."  He 
bad  ftlao  been  beard  to  say,  "  I  am  of  a 
short-lived  family,  and  cannot  expect  to 
remain  very  long  upon  the  earth." 

The  month  of  December,  1799,  found 
liim  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
Indeed,  Major  Lowia,  his  nephew,  writing 
of  him  as  he  appeared  to  himself  and  a 
friend  at  that  time,  says,  "  The  clear  and 
healthy  flush  on  his  cheek  and  hia 
sprightly  manner  brought  the  remark  from 
both  of  us,  that  we  had  never  seen  the 
general  look  so  well."  On  the  tenth  of 
December,  he  completed  the  draught  of  an 
elaborate  plan  for  the  management  of  his 
lauds,  laying  down  the  rotation  of  the 
crops  for  a  succession  of  years  in  advance. 
The  morning  of  that  day  was  clear  and 
calm,  but  the  afternoon  was  lowering. 
The  next  da}*,  the  eleventh,  was  bluster- 
ing and  rainy  ;  and  at  night,  as  Washing- 
ton recorded  in  his  diary,  "  there  was  a 
large  ciivle  round  the  moon."  The  morn- 
ing of  the  twelfth  was  overcast.  Wash- 
ington's last  letter  was  written  that 
morning — it  was  to  Hamilton,  and  princi- 
pally on  the  subject  of  a  military  academy. 
The  events  of  that  day,  and  of  the  two 
days  fcllowing,  are  most  minutely  narrated 
by  an  eye-witness — Mr.  Tobias  Lear, — 
who  was  Washington's  private  secretary 
as  well  as  valued  friend ;  and  with  Mr. 
Lear's  etatement,  are  incorporated  some 
fact-s  from  the  pen  of  Washington's  favor- 
it«  kinsman,  Mr.  Custis : — 

On  Thursday,  December  twelfth,  the 
general  rode  out  to  his  farms  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  return  home  till  past 
three.  Soon  after  he  went  out,  the  weather 
became  very  bad,  rain,  liail,  snow  falling 
alternately,  with  a  cold  wind.  When  he 
came  in,  I  carried  some  letters  to  him  to 


frank,  intending  to  send  them  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  evening.  He  franked  the 
letters,  but  said  the  weather  was  too  bad 
to  send  a  servant  to  the  office  that  even- 
ing. I  observed  to  him,  that  I  was  afraid 
he  had  got  wet.  He  said,  No,  his  great 
coat  had  kept  him  dry.  But  his  neck  ap- 
peared to  be  wet,  and  the  snow  was 
hanging  upon  his  hair.  He  came  to  din- 
ner, which  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
without  changing  hia  dress.  In  the  even- 
ing he  appeared  sls  well  as  usual. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on 
Friday,  which  prevented  the  general  from 
riding  out  as  usual.  He  had  taken  cold, 
undoubtedly  from  being  so  much  exposed 
the  day  before,  and  complained  of  a  sore 
throat.  He,  however,  went  out  in  the 
afternoon  into  the  ground  between  the 
house  and  the  river  to  mark  some  trees, 
which  were  to  be  cut  down  in  the  improve- 
ment of  that  spot.  As  was  usual  with 
him,  he  carried  his  own  compass,  noted 
hia  observations,  and  marked  the  ground. 
Ho  hud  a  hoarseness,  which  increased  in 
the  evening,  hut  he  made  light  of  it. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  December  fourteenth,  ha 
awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  told  her  that 
he  was  very  unwell,  and  had  had  an  ague. 
She  observed  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 


and  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  would 
have  got  up  to  call  a  servant.  But  he 
would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should  take 
a  cold.     As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the 
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woman  (Caroline)  went  into  the  room  to 
make  a  fire,  and  Mrs.  "WudLiugton  sent 
her  imineiiiately  to  full  me.  1  got  up, 
j)Ut  on  my  clothes  as  rfuickly  as  possible, 
and  went  to  his  chamber.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton was  then  up,  and  related  to  me  hia 
being  ill  as  before  etated.  I  found  the 
general  breathing  with  ditBculty,  and 
liardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 
He  desired  Mr,  Rawlins  (one  of  the  over- 
seers) might  l>e  sent  for,  to  bleed  him  be- 
fore the  doctor  coulil  arrive.  I  dispatched 
a  servant  instantly  for  Kawlinsi,  and  an- 
other for  Dr.  Craik,  and  returned  again  to 
the  general's  chamber,  where  I  found  him 
in  the  same  situation  as  I  hud  left  him. 

A  mixture  of  molassea,  vinegar,  and 
butter,  wail  prepared,  to  try  its  effects  in 
the  throat;  but  he  could  not  swallow  a 
drop.  Whenever  he  attempted  it,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  distressed,  convulsed,  and  al- 
most suffocated.  RawKns  came  in  soon 
after  sunrise,  antl  prc-pari'd  to  bleed  him, 
AVlien  the  arm  was  ready,  the  general,  ob- 
serving that  Rawlins  appeared  to  be  agi- 
tated, said,  as  well  as  he  could  speak, 
"  Don't  be  afraid."  And  when  the  incision 
traa  made,  he  observed,  *'  The  orifice  is  not 
large  enough."  However,  the  blood  ran 
pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not 
knowing  whether  bleeding  was  proper  or 
not  in  the  general's  situation,  begged  that 
much  might  not  be  taken  from  him,  lest  it 
should  be  injurious,  and  desired  me  to 
stop  it;  but,  when  I  was  about  to  untie 
the  string,  the  general  put  up  his  hand  to 
prevent  it,  and,  as  soon  us  he  could  sj»eak, 
he  said,  *'  More,  more."  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton being  still  very  uneasy,  lest  tijo  much 
blood  should  be  tiiken,  it  was  stopi>ed  after 
taking  alxmt  half  a  pint.  Finding  that  no 
relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and 
that  nothing  would  go  down  the  throat,  I 
proposed  bathing  it  externally  with  sal 
I'olitfile,  which  wan  done,  and  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  with  the  hand,  and  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  he  observed,  "It  is  very 
sore."  A  piece  of  Hannel  dipped  in  nal 
volatile  was  put  around  his  neck,  and  his 
feet  bathed  in  warm  water,  but  without 
affording  any  relief. 


In  the  meantime,  before  Dr.  Graik  ar- 
rived, Mrs.  Washington  desired  me  to 
send  for  Dr.  Brown,  of  Port  Tobacco, 
whom  Dr.  Craik  had  recommended  to  be 
called,  if  any  case  should  ever  occur  that 
was  seriously  alarming. 

Dr.  Dick  came  about  three  o'clock,  and 
Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon  after.  Upon  Dr. 
Dick's  seeing  the  general,  and  consulting 
a  few  minutes  with  Dr.  Craik,  he  was  bled 
again.  The  blood  came  very  slow,  was 
thick,  and  did  not  produce  any  sj^nnptoms 
of  fainting.  Dr.  Brown  came  into  the 
chamber  soon  after,  and  upon  feeling  the 
general's  pulse,  the  physicians  went  out 
together.  Dr.  Craik  returned  soon  after, 
The  general  could  now  swallow  a  little. 
Calomel  and  tartar  emetic  were  admini»- 
tered,  but  without  any  effect. 

The  weather  became  severely  cold, 
while  the  group  gathered  nearer  to  the 
couch  of  the  sufferer.  He  spoke  but  little. 
To  the  respectful  and  affectionate  inquir- 
ies of  an  old  family  servant,  as  she 
smoothed  down  his  pillow,  how  he  felt 
himself,  he  answered,  "  I  am  very  ill." 
To  Mrs.  Washington  he  said,  "Go  to  my 
desk,  and  in  the  private  drawer  you  will 
find  two  papers  —  bring  them  to  me." 
They  were  brought.  Upon  looking  at 
them  he  observed,  "  These  are  my  wills — 
preserve  this  one  and  burn  the  other;" 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  ap- 
peared to  he  in  great  pain  and  distress, 
from  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fre- 
quently changed  his  posture  in  the  bed. 
On  these  occasions  I  lay  upon  the  bed  and 
endeavored  to  raise  him,  and  turn  him 
with  as  much  ease  as  possible.  He  ap- 
peared penetrated  with  gratitude  for  my 
attentions,  and  often  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  fatigue  you  too  much ;"  and  upon  my 
assuring  him  that  I  could  feel  nothing  but 
a  wish  to  give  him  ease,  he  replied, 

"  Well,  it  is  a  debt  we  must  pay  to  each 
other,  and  I  hope,  when  you  want  aid  of 
thi.H  kind,  you  will  tind  it." 

He  asked  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  Wash- 
ington Custis  would  return,  (They  were 
then  in  ^ew  Kent.)     I  told  him.  about  the 
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211th  of  tlie  moiitli. 
The  general's  serv- 
ant, Ch  ristopher, 
was  in  tlie  room  dur- 
ing ...  ,..i_,  ,  .aid  ill  the  sifternoon,  tlie 
general  directed  him  to  ait  down,  as  he  had 
heen  stantliiij,'  almost  tlm  whole  day.  He 
did  so.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  ha<l  expressed  a  desire  to  get  up. 
His  clothes  were  put  oti,  and  ho  was  led  to 
a  chair  by  the  tire;  he  found  no  relief 
from  that  position,  and  lay  dovvu  again 
ahotit  ten  o'clocli»  About  five  o'clock,  Dr. 
Criiik  came  again  into  the  room,  and, 
ujM>n  going  to  the  hedaide,  the  general  said 
to  hint, 

"  Doctor^  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid 
to  go.  I  believed,  from  my  first  attack^ 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath 
can  not  last  long." 

.The  doctor  pres.sed  hia  hand,  hut  couhl 
not  utter  a  word.  Ho  retired  from  the 
bedside,  and  eat  by  the  lire  absorbed  in 
grief.  Between  five  at  d  six  o'clock,  Dr, 
Dick  and  Dr.  13rown  came  into  the  room, 
and  with  Dr.  Craik  went  to  the  bed,  when 
Dr.  Craik  asked  him  if  he  could  sit  up  in 
the  bed-     He    held  out    his  hand,   and  T 
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,  raised  him  up.     He  thei) 
said  to  the  physicians, 

"  I  feel  nitjself  goinij  ;\ 
I  thank  you  for  your\ 
attentions  ;  but  I  jnay  you  to  take  no  more 
trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off  quietly. 
I  cannot  last  lourj.'^ 

About  ten  o'clock  he  made  aeveral  at- 
tempts to  speak  to  me  before  he  could 
effect  it.     At  length  he  said, 

"I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put 
into  the  vault  in  less  than  three  days  after 
I  am  dead." 

I  bowed  assent,  for  I  could  not  speak. 
He  then  looked  at  me  again  and  said, 

"Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Yea,"  I  replied. 

'"Tl9  WBI.L,"  said  he;  the  last  words 
which  he  ever  uttered  on  earth. 

With  .^u^p^isiIlg  self-possession  he  pre- 
pared to  die — composing  his  form  at  full 
length,  and  folding  his  anna  on  hia  bosom. 

About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired 
(which  vva.s  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
Saturday  evening),  his  breathing  became 
easier.  Ho  lay  (pitetly  ;  he  withdrew  his 
hand  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
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I  saw  his  countenance  change.  I  spoke  to 
Dr.  Craik,  who  eat  by  the  firo.  He  came 
to  the  bedside.  The  geuenil's  hand  full 
from  his  wrist.  I  took  it  in  mine,  and 
pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  Dr.  Craik  put 
his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  he  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  December 
fourteenth,  1799,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

While  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief, 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  asked  with  a  firm  and 
collected  voice,  "Is  he  gone?'*  I  could 
not  speak,  but  held  ap  my  hand  as  a  signal 
that  he  was  no  more.  "  'Tis  well,"  said 
slie,  in  the  same  voice,  **'  all  is  now  over ; 
I  shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more 
trials  to  pass  through." 

Tlie  disease  of  which  Washington  died 
was  what  is  now  technically  called  "acute 
laryngitis,"  a  disease  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 
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About  twelve  o'clock,  the  body  was  car- 
ried down  stairs,  and  laid  out  in  the  large 
drawing-room  ;  the  buri;d  taking  place  the 
next  Wednesday,  December  18tli,  his 
mortal  remains  being  deposited  in  the 
family  v.'iult  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
sudden  tidings  of  his  div.ith  f<-dl  like  a  di>- 
mestic  surrow  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  lamentations  and  solemn  obsequies 
filled  the  land, — and,  thronghout  the  whole 
world,  the  event  was  heard  with  the  deep- 
est emotion. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Washington's 


death  and  burial,  hie  remains,  together 
with  those  of  his  wife,  were  re-entombcd, 
iu  order  to  their  being  placed  in  the 
marble  coffins  which  had  been  generously 
offered  for  that  purpose  by  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  to  the  legal  represen- 
titives  of  the  di-parted  chieftain.  This 
was  in  1837.  At  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's interment,  December  18,  1799,  hts 
body  was  placed  in  a  mahogany  coffin  lined 
with  lead,  soidered  at  the  joints,  with  a 
cover  of  lead  to  be  soldered  on  after  the 
body  should  be  in  the  vault.  The  coffin 
was  put  into  a  case,  lined  and  covered 
with  black  cloth. 

On  entering  the  tomb  and  examining 
the  coffin,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it 
was  found  that  the  lid  had  become  dis- 
placed and  broken,  and  the  silver  shield 
whidi  haxl  originally  surmounted  the  lid 
had  dropped  down  into  the  c;i3e.  At  the 
request  of  Major  Lewis,  who  was  one  of 
the  family  group  to  witness  the  re-entomb- 
meut,  the  fractured  part  of  the  lid  was 
turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing  to 
view  a  head  and  breast  of  large  dimen- 
sions, which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  candles,  to  have  suffered  but  little 
from  the  effects  of  time.  The  eye-sockets 
were  large  and  deep,  and  the  breadth 
across  the  temples,  together  with  the  fore- 
head, appeared  of  unusual  size.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  grave-clothes  j  the 
chest  was  broad,  the  color  was  dark,  and 
there  was  the  appearance  of  dried  flesh 
and  skin  adhering  closely  to  the  bones. 

The  ancient  family  vault,  in  which 
W.i.sliington's  remains  first  reposed,  was 
situated  under  the  shade  of  a  small  grove 
of  forest  trees,  a  short  distance  from  the 
family  mansion  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
near  the  brow  of  the  precipitous  bunk  of 
the  Potomac.  Diminutive  and  unadorned, 
this  hmiible  sepulchre  stooti  in  a  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  spot,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  prominent  locality,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  by  travelers,  as  they  passed 
iu  steamboats  up  and  down  the  river. 

But  the  ashes  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try were  in  course  of  time  removed  from 
that  place,  to  a  lot  near  the  corner   of  a 
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beautiful  enclosure,  where  the  river  is  con- 
cealeil  from  view.  This  sito  was  selected 
by  Washington  himself,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  lift',  for  a  tomb. 

It  is  scarctily  necessary  to  cite  the  opin- 
ions held  by  the  illustrious  men  of  Amer- 
ica concerning  Washington.  Those  opin- 
iun3,  hold  and  shared  by  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest  citizen,  may  ail 
be  summed  up  in  that  grand  apotheosis  of 
fulogy,  namely,  that  he  was  "First  in 
Wah,  FiRUT  IS  Peace,  First  ix  the 
Hearts  of  Hia  Countrymen.*'  It  will 
be  of  interest,  however,  in  this  place, 
to  glance  at  the  estimate  of  Washing- 
ton held  by  some  of  the  great  historic 
characters  of  the  old  world, — kings,  queens, 
nobles,  and  orators. 

When  Napoleon  was  about  to  embark 
for  Egypt,  some  American  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  be  at  Toulon,  being  anxious 
for  an  interview  with  the  mighty  Corsi- 
can,  obtained  an  introduction  to  him. 
Scarcely  were  the  customary  salutations 
exchanged,  when  he  eagerly  asked — 

"How  fares  your  countryman,  the  great 
Washington  ?" 

"  He  was  very  well,  general,  when  we 
left  America/'  replied  the  travelers. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  man  of 
destiny,  "  Washington  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  well.     The  measure  of  Lllb  fume 
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ifl  full.  Posterity  will  talk  of  him  with 
reverence  as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire, 
when  my  name  shall  be  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  revolutions.*' 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  was 


a  great  admirer  of  the  Iieroism  and  per- 
sonal character  of  Washington,  though 
not  in  ajTupathy  with  his  politicul  princi- 
ples.     Wishing  to  send  to  him  a  royal 
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gift  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  hia 
great  merits,  she  consulted  Lafayette  as  to 
the  form  of  presentation,  citing  the  terms 
used  on  similar  occasions,  in  addressing 
kings  and  other  monarchs.  Lafayette 
mildly  objected  to  those  terms,  as  being 
not  altogether  suitable  in  the  present  case, 
saying:  '^'They,  madam,  were  only  kings. 
Washington  is  the  General  of  a  free  na- 
tion,"— a  sentiment  to  which  the  gentle- 
mannered  queen  at  once  yielded  a  most 
gracious  assent,  in  deference  to  the  ac- 
knowledged pre-omincnco  of  Washington. 
Lord  Erskine,  in  writing  to  Washington 
from  London,  said :  "  1  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  introduce  your  august  and  im- 
DTortal  name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  book  I  send  you.  I  have 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  inoHfc  val- 
uable and  exalted  classes  of  nifn  ;  but  you 
are  the  only  liiunan  being  for  whom  I  have 
ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely 
pray  God  to  grant  you  a  long  and  serene 
evening  to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to 
the  universal  happiness  of  the  world." 
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In  tlie  year  1780,  Frederick  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  presented  General  Wash- 
ington with  a  picture  of  his  majesty  taken 
to  the  life,  and  inscribed  underneath  with 
the  words — 

^'  Front  the  oldest  general  in  Europe,  to 
the  greatest  general  on  eartJtJ* 

Charles  James  Fox,  tlio  renowned  Brit- 
ish premier,  declared  of  Washington,  in 
the  presence  of  parliament:  "How  infi- 
nitely wiser  must  appear  the  spirit  and 
principles  manifested  in  his  late  addresses 
to  congress  than  the  policy  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean courts !  Illustrious  man !  deriving 
honor  less  from  the  sj)lendor  of  his  situjv- 
tion  than  from  tlie  dignity  of  his  mind; 
before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks 
into  insignificance,  and  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe — excepting  the  niembera  of  our 
own  royal  family — ^become  little  and  con- 
temptible. I  can  not,  indeed,  help  admir- 
ing the  \%'isdrani  and  fortune  of  this  great 
man.  A  character,  of  virtues  so  happily 
tempered  by  one  another,  and  bo  wholly 
unalloyed  by  any  vices,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  history.  For  him  it 
has  been  reserved  to  run  the  race  of  glorj*, 
without  experiencing  the  sraallest  inter- 
ruption to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career." 

When  the  news  of  Washington's  death 
reached  France,  Napoleon  announced  the 
event  to  his  army,  aud  ordered  black  crape 
to  be  suspended  from  all  the  flags  and 
standards  in  the  French  service  for  ten 
days ;  and,  on  the  cightli  of  February, 
ISOO,  M.  DeFontanes,  by  direction  of  Ka- 
pol*."Ot!,  prunouriceJ  a  funeral  oration  in 
honor  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
realm,  in  which  oration  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased was  declared  to  be  "  a  character 
worthy  the  best  days  of  antiquity." 

Of  W^aahington'a  personal  appearance, 
little  further  need  b©  remarked  than  that 
it  comported  entirely  with  the  solid  gran- 
deur of  his  character.  In  respect  to  phij- 
siquey  no  man  could  have  been  better 
formed  for  command.  A  stature  Bome- 
what  exceeding  six  feet,  a  full  but  admir- 
.tbly-proportioned  frame,  calculate^l  to 
sustain    fatigue,    without   that  heaviness 


which  generally  attends  great  muscular 
strength  and  abates  active  exertion,  dis- 
played bodily  power  of  no  mean  standard. 
A  light  gray  eye  and  full,  firm  forehead, 
Koman  nose ;  his  mouth  was  peculiar  of  its 
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class — the  lips  firm,  and  the  under  jaw 
seeming  to  gr.tsp  the  upper  with  force,  as 
if  its  muscles  were  in  full  action  when  he 
sat  BtilL  It  was  Wasliington'a  habit  to 
fasten  hia  ejea  calmly  and  steadily  upon 
thoso  who  were  ushered  into  his  presence, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  nor  was  it  a  slight 
ordeal  thus  to  meet  hia  penetrating  gaze. 
Hia  limbs  were  long,  large,  and  sinewy, 
and  his  frame  was  of  equal  breadth  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hips  ;  his  joints  were 
large,  as  were  also  hia  feet,  and  the  great 
size  of  his  hand  never  failed  to  attract 
attention.  His  gait  and  tread  was  that  of 
a  practiced  soldier;  his  deportment  inva- 
riably grave  and  reserved ;  hia  speech 
sparing  and  deliberate.  At  home  he  wore 
the  usual  dress  of  a  citizen ;  on  state  occa- 
sions, he  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  rich- 
est black  velvet,  with  di.amond  knee- 
buckles,   aud   square    silver    buckles  set 
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upon  shoes  japanned  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous neatness,  black  silk  stockings,  his 
shirt  rufHed  at  the  breast  and  wrists,  a 
light  dress  sword,  his  hair  profusely  pow- 
dered, fully  dressed,  so  as  to  project  at  the 
sides,  and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag, 


ornamented  with  a  large  rose  of  black 
ribbon.  In  the  prime  of  life,  Washington 
stood  six.  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ; 
he  measured  precisely  six  feet  when  at- 
tired for  the  grave. 
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FATAL  DUEL  BETWEEN  MR.   BURR  AND    GENERAL 
ALEXANDER    HAMILTON.— 1804. 
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Ckftar  lo  AnIOmy 


"!>•  th*  riM  riifflan  know 

I  have  tnanr  other  wijri  to  dici  meantlni*, 

Laugb  kl  liii  ctulkiifc."— AVT.  a  Clio.,  Act.  4,  8c.  I. 


Y  far  lliG  most  exciting  personal  transac- 
tion tliat  occurred  among  the  first  genera- 
tion of  American  fitateamen  and  [toliti- 
cians,  was  tlie  diud  fought  in  July,  1S04, 
between  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  at  tliat  time 
vice-president  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
General  Alexander  Hamilton,  foi-merly 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  during  the  ad- 
Diiiiistration  of  Wushiaigton;  and  in  which 
duel  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded,  hia 
|i  eouutry  being  thus  deprived  of  its  ino«t 
]    hrilliaut  orniuuent. 

Of  transcendent  abilities  and  unsullied 
offieial  integrity,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
virtim  in  'his  tnurderoua  tntgedy,  that  no 
one  labored  more  efficiently  than  he^inthe 
organization  of  the  present  federal  goreni- 
ment.  At  the  nge  of  nineteen  lie  entered 
the  revolutionary  urmy,  and  in  1777  was 
ap]>ointed  aid-de-camp  of  General  Wash- 
ington,with  the  rank  of  lientenant-eolonel. 
•oMjTiENT  TO  Ai.i;.\A.M.ni  iiAMiLTON.  lu  tliis  eapacity  lie  served  during  the  re- 

mainder of  the  war,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  led  in  person  the  detaeliment 
that  curried  by  assault  one  of  the  British  outworks.  WJien  liis  military  serviees 
ir^Jte  no  longer  requiretl,  he  commenced    I  he  study  of  the  law,  entered  into  its  pra<.-- 
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tice  in  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  dis- 
tinction. In  1782,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  congress ;  in  1787,  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  federal 
constitution.  Of  this  work,  as  profound  as 
any,  and  more  j^^enerally  intelligible  than 
most,  that  have  been  written  on  the  science 
of  government,  the  larger  portion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  In 
political  life,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
champions  of  the  party  wlurh  liad  Wash- 
ington at  its  head.  In  1789,  he  was  placed 
in  the  cabinet,  as  secretary  <»f  the  treasury, 
and  while  in  this  position  rendered  the 
most  efficient  service  to  his  country,  by 
the  establishment  of  an  tidmlrable  system 
of  national  finance.  During  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  people  of 
the  western  counties  took  up  arms  against 
the  general  government,  Hamilton  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  government  force 
destined  to  act  against  them  ;  the  disturb- 
ances being  quelled  without  bloodshed,  ho 
resigned  his  post.  His  last  ajjpearanco  in 
military  chariu:ter  was  again  by  the  side 


^ 


of  Washington,  in  1798,  as  second  in  Qom- 
mand  of  the  army,  which  was  to  be  called 
into  service  in  case  of  hostilities  with 
France. 


Aaron  Burr  was  one  year  the  senior  of 
Hamilton,  in  point  of  age.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  Aaron  liurr,  the  learned  and  dor 
Tout  president  of  Princeton  college,  and 


hia  mother  the  daughter  of  that  emineirt 
divine,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Before  Burr 
had  reached  his  third  year,  however,  he 
was  an  orphan.  When  twelve  years  of 
age  lie  fiilered  college,  graduating  at  six- 
teen with  the  highest  reputation.  In 
1775,  while  a  student  of  law,  he  joined  the 
American  army  under  Washington,  and 
such  was  his  ardor  in  hia  country's  catise, 
that  he  joined  Arnold  its  a  vuhinleer  in 
the  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  his 
arrival  there  he  was  ap]iointed  aid-<le-camp 
to  Montgomery,  and  was  by  the  side  of 
that  bravo  officer  when  he  fell.  Subse- 
quently, in  1776,  he  was  received  by 
Washington  as  one  of  his  military  family, 
hut  was  soon  cast  off  by  that  stern  moral- 
ist in  consequence  of  his  debauchery. 
This  act  of  Washington,  Burr  never  for- 
gave. His  unquestioned  military  t;dents, 
however,  eecured  for  him  the  high  position 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  which  he  re- 
tained until  1779,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
relinqui.^h  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  De- 
voting himself  to  law,  he  early  became  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  New  York,  of 
which  state  he  was  made  attorney-general 
in  1789.  From  1791  to  1797,  he  was  a 
United  Stiitea  senator.     In  1800,  he  was  a 
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candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson ;  the  clioioe  thus  went  to  congress, 
which,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  elected 
Jefferson  president  and  Burr  vice-presi- 
dent. In  his  personal  appearance,  Burr 
is  described  as  having  been,  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  a  small  but  well-formed, 
fair-coraplexioned,  fascinating  man;  liis 
face  was  handsome^  by  some  described  as 
striking,  and  eyes  jet-black  and  uncom- 
monly brilliant  and  piercing.  In  public 
he  had  an  air  of  eminent  authority,  but  in 
the  drawing-room  his  manner  was  singu- 
larly graceful,  gentle,  and  winning.  He 
was  a  wit,  a  beau,  a  good  scholar,  a  pol- 
ished gentleman,  an  unscnipulous  lawyer 
and  politician,  and  a  libertine  in  morals. 
But  whoever  would  read,  in  alll  its  varied 
detail,  the  life  of  this  wonderful  man, 
mast  consult  the  biographies  of  him  by 
Parton  and  Davis. 

The  animosity  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton, as  the  leaders,  respectively,  of  the 
two  great  political  parties,  was  very  bitter. 
The  history  of  this  (juarrcl,  in  its  immedi- 
ate bearing  upon  the  fatal  rencontre  in 
which  it  finally  culminated,  is  somewhat 
differently  characterized  by  various  biogra- 
phers, and  perhaps  not  always  impartially. 
Reviewing  the  matter  from  the  date  of 
Waehington's  death,  the  fact  is  brought  to 
notice,  that  such  was  the  number  of  «eccd- 
ers  from  the  federal  party  after  that  un- 
looked-for event,  that  their  opponents  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  bold  policy  of  running 
two  presidential  candidates,  in  order  thus 
to  secure  at  least  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president,  and  in  this  way,  although  a 
choice  by  the  elortoral  colleges  was  not 
effected,  the  two  candidates  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  were  brought  before  tlie  house 
of  representatives  with  claims  apparently 
equal.  In  the  vote  of  this  bo<ly  by  states, 
it  soon  apj>eared  that  the  federal  members 
had  it  in  their  power  to  determine  which 
of  the  two,  Jefferson  or  Burr,  should  be 
president.  Many  violent  federal  parti- 
sans were  inclined  to  throw  a  brand  of 
disconl  into  the  republican  party,  by  con- 
ferring the  dignity  on  Burr;,  and  be  is 
9 


accused  of  intriguing  with  them  for  the 
purpose. 

It  ia  believed  tliat  Burr,  from  thi.q  time 
forth,  bvcauio  Hamilton's  mortal  foe,  and 
watched  for  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  rival.  In  the  careful  account  given  hy 
Hildreth,  of  the  subsequent  progress  of 
this  feufl, — a  j^ortion  of  which  is  here  cited. 
— he  mentions,  primarily,  the  two  well- 
knowTa  letters  written  by  Dr.  Cooper,  a 
zealous  partisan,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
alleged  that  Hamilton  Jiiwl  spoken  of  Burr 
as  a  dangerous  man,  who  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  reins  of  government.  In 
the  other  letter,  after  repeating  tlie  above 
statement,  Cooper  added  that  he  could  de- 
tail a  Rtill  more  despicable  opinion  wbich 
General  Hamilton  had  expressed  of  Mr. 
Burr. 

Upon  this  latter  passage,  the  historian 
asserts,  Burr  seized  as  the  means  of  forcing 
Hamilton  into  a  duel.  For  his  agent  and 
assistant  therein  he  selected  William  P. 
Van  Ness,  a  young  lawyer,  one  of  his  most 
attached  partisans,  and  not  less  dark,  de- 
signing, cool,  and  imphicablo  than  htajself. 
Van  Ness  was  sent  to  Hamilton  with  a 
copy  of  Cooper's  printed  letter,  and  a  note 
from  Burr,  insisting  upon  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would 
warrant  Cooper's  assertions. 

Hamilton  expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to 
avow  or  disavow  any  specific  opinion  which 
he  might  be  charged  with  having  uttered  ; 
but  added  that  he  never  woul<l  consent  to  be 
interrogated  generally  as  to  whether  he  had 
ever  said  anything  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  of  political  competition  to  justify  in- 
ferences which  others  might  have  drawn, 
thus  exposing  his  candor  and  Sincerity  to 
injurious  imputations  on  the  part  of  all 
who  might  ha%'e  misapprehended  him. 

"  More  than  this,"  said  Hamilton  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Burr,  "can  not 
fitly  be  expected  of  me;  especially,  it  can 
not  be  reasonably  expected  that  I  shall 
enter  into  any  explanations  upon  a  basis 
so  vague  as  that  you  have  adopted.  I 
trust,  on  more  reflection,  you  will  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light.     If  not,  I  can 
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only  regret  the  circamstance,  and  must 
abide  the  consequences." 

Burr's  curt,  rude,  and  offensive  reply 
hegan  with  intimating  that  Hamilton's 
;etter  was  greatly  deficient  in  that  sincer- 
ity and  delicacy  which  he  professed  so 
much  to  value.  The  epithet  in  question, 
in  the  commou  understanding  o£  it,  im- 
plied dishonor.  It  having  been  affixed  to 
Burr's  name  upon  Hamilton's  authority, 
he  wus  bound  to  say  whether  he  had.  au- 
thorized it,  either  directly,  or  by  uttering 
expressions  or  opinions  derogatory  to 
Burr's  honor. 

It  was  apparent  from  this  letter,  and  it 
was  subsequently  distinctly  stated  by  Van 
Ne^s,  that  what  Burr  required  was  a  gen- 
era] disavowal  on  tlie  part  of  Hamilton,  of 
any  intention,  in  any  convereation  he 
might  ever  have  held,  to  convey  impres- 
sions derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Burr. 
Desirous  to  deprive  Burr  of  any  possible 
excuse  for  persisting  in  his  murderous 
designs,  Hamilton  caused  a  paper  to  be 
transmitted  to  him,  through  Pendleton,  a 
brother  lawyer,  who  acted  as  his  friend  in 
this  matter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  properly 
addressed — for  Burr's  second  letter  was 
considered  too  insulting  to  admit  of  a  reply 
— he  should  be  willing  to  state  that  the 
conversation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Coo]>er,  so 
far  as  he  could  recall  it,  was  wholly  in  re- 
lation to  politics,  and  did  not  touch  u])on 
Burr's  private  character;  nor  should  he 
hesitate  to  make  an  equally  prompt  avowal 
or  disavowal  as  to  any  other  particular  and 
specific  conversation  concerning  which  he 
might  be  questioned. 

But  as  Burr's  onlj'  object  was  to  find  a 
pretext  for  a  challenge, — since  he  never 
could  have  expected  the  general  disavowal 
he  demanded,  this  offer  was  pronounced 
unsatisfactory  and  evasive ;  and  again,  a 
second  time,  disavowing  in  the  same  breath 
the  charge  made  against  him  of  predeter- 
mined hostility,  Burr  requested  Van  Ness 
to  deliver  a  challenge. 

The  eleventh  of  July,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  was  the  time  mutually  agjreed 
upon  for  the  duel ;  the  place,  Weehawken, 
New  Jersey,  opjwsite  the  city  of  New  York ; 


the  weapons  to  be  pistols,  and  the  distance 
ten  paces.  In  the  meantime,  Hamilton  and 
Burr  met  once  more  at  the  convivial  board, 
namely,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Soci- 
etj'  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  president  and  Burr  a  member.  It  ia 
related  that  on  this  M-casion  Hamilton  waa 
cheerful,  and  at  times  merry.  He  was 
urged,  as  the  feast  wore  away,  to  sing  the 
only  song  he  ever  sang  or  knew,  the 
famous  old  ballad  of  "The  Drum."  It 
was  thought  afterward,  that  he  was  more 
reluctant  than  usual  to  comply  with  the 
company's  request ;  but  after  some  delay, 
he  said,  '•  Well,  you  shall  have  it,"  -and 
sang  it  in  his  best  manner,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  old  soldiers  by  whom  lie 
was  surrounded.  Burr,  on  the  contrary, 
was  reserved,  and  mingled  little  with  the 
company,  and  held  no  intercourse  what- 
ever with  the  president.  He  was  never  a 
fiuent  man,  and  was  generally,  in  the  soci- 
ety of  men,  more  a  listener  than  a  talker. 
On  this  occasion,  his  silence  was,  there- 
fore, the  less  remarked;  yet  it  was  re- 
marked. It  was  observed,  too,  that  be 
paid  no  attention  to  Hamilton's  conversa- 
tion, nor,  in<leed,  looked  toward  him,  until 
he  struck  up  his  song,  when  Burr  turned 
toward  him,  and,  leaning  upon  the  table, 
looked  at  the  singer  until  the  song  was 
done. 

The  fatal  morning  came.  Colonel  Burr 
arrived  first  on  the  ground,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed.  He  deliberately  took 
off  his  coat,  surveyed  the  ground,  and 
then  clcured  away  the  bushes,  limbs  of 
trees,  etc.  When  General  Hamilton  ar- 
rivecl,  the  parties  exchanged  salutations, 
and  the  seconds  proceeded  to  make  their 
arrangements.  They  measured  the  dis- 
tance, full  ten  paces,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
choice  of  |X)8ition,  as  also  to  determine  by 
whom  the  word  should  be  given,  both  of 
which  frll  to  the  seconds  of  Hamilton. 
They  then  proceeded  to  load  the  pistols  in 
each  othfr's  presence,  after  which  the 
parties  took  their  stations. 

The  gentleman  who  was  to  give  the 
word  now  explained  to  the  parties  the 
rules  which  were  to  govern  them  in  firing, 
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which  were  as  follows  :  '  The  parties  being 
placod  at  their  stations,  the  second  who 
gives  tho  word  shall  ask  them  wht'thtT 
they  are  ready ;  being  answered  in  the 
aflRnnative,  he  shall  say  Present ;  after 
this,  the  parties  shall  present  and  lire 
wh^n  they  please.  If  one  fires  before 
the  other,  the  opposite  seeond  shall  say, 
One,  two,  three,  fire; — und  he  shall  then 
tire,  or  lose  his  tire.'  He  tlieu  asked  if 
they  were  prepared;  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  gave  the  word  Present, 
as  ha«l  been  agreed  on,  and  both  parties 
presented  and  fired  in  successioii.  The 
fire  of  Burr  took  effect;  Hamilton  sprang 
upon  his  toes  with  a  couvulsive  movement, 


reeled  a  little  toward  the  heights,  at  which 
moment  he  involuntarily  discharged  his 
pistol,  and  then  fell  headlong  upon  his  face, 
and  remained  motionless  upon  the  ground. 
His  ball  rustled  among  the  branches,  seven 
feet  above  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and 
four  feet  wido  of  him.  Burr  heard  it, 
looked  up,  and  saw  where  it  had  severed  a 
twig.  Looking  at  Hamilton,  he  beheld 
him  falling,  and  advanced  towards  him 
with  a  manner  and  gesture  that  appeared 
to  be  expressive  of  regret,  but  without 
speaking  turned  about  and  withdrew, 
being  urged  from  the  field  l>y  his  friend. 
No  further  communication  took  place  be- 
tween the  principals,  and  the  barge  that 
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carried  Colonel  Burr  immediately  left  the 
Jersey  shore  for  New  York. 

Hamilton  was  at  onre  borne  awpy  ten- 
derly in  the  arms  of  Pendleton,  and  hia 
necessities  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Hosack. 
He  hadt  at  this  moment,  just  strength 
enough  to  say,  **  This  is  a  mortal  wound, 
doctor  ; "  when  he  sank  away,  and  became 
to  all  appearance  lifeless.  "My  vision  is 
indistinct,"  were  his  first  words.  Soon 
after  recovering  his  sight,  he  happened  to 
cast  hia  eye  upon  the  case  of  pistole,  and 
observing  the  one  he  had  used  lying  on 
the  outside,  he  said  : 

"  Take  care  of  that  pistol ;  it  is  undis- 
charged, and  still  cocked ;  it  may  go  off 
and  do  harm  ; — Pendleton  knows  (attempt- 
ing to  turn  his  head  towards  him)  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  fire  at  him/' 

"  Yes,  I  have  already  made  Dn  Hosack 
acquainted  with  your  determination  as  to 
that,"  replied  Pendleton. 

On  approaching  the  shore,  ho  said,  *'  Let 
Mrs.  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for  j 
let  the  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her  j 
but  give  her  hopes."  Hia  friend,  ilr. 
Bayard,  stood  on  the  wharf  in  great  agita- 
tion, and,  on  seeing  Hamilton  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  threw  tip  his  ^rms 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tc.irs  aiitl  lamen- 
tation. Hamilton  alone  appeared  tranquil 
and  composed.  On  being  put  to  bed,  a 
consultation  of  physicians  was  hold,  who 
united  in  the  opinion  tliat  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  recovery.  General  Key,  the 
French  consul,  also  had  the  goodness  to 
invite  the  surgeons  of  the  French  frigates 
then  in  New  York  harbor,  as  they  had  had 
much  experience  in  gun-shot  wounds,  to 
render  their  assistance.  They  immedi- 
ately came,  but  their  opinion  was  unani- 
niijua  as  to  the  hojielessness  of  the  case. 
The  ball  had  ptruck  the  second  or  third 
false  rib,  and  fractured  it  about  the  middle ; 
it  then  passed  througli  the  liver  and 
the  diaphragm,  and  as  fur  as  vaa  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  lodged  in  the  first 
or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  the  latter  being 
considerably  splintered,  so  that  the  spic- 
aloB  wcQ  perceptible  to  the  touch  of  the 
finger. 


The  news  of  Hamilton's  fall,  and  prob- 
ably speedy  death,  by  a  duel  with  the  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  paralyzed 
the  whole  nation,  as  the  shocking  intelli- 
gence sped  itself  over  the  country.  In 
New  I'ork,  especially,  bulletins,  hourly 
changed,  kept  the  city  in  agitation-  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  were 
told,  and  re-told,  at  every  comer.  The 
thrilling  scenes  that  were  passing  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  man,  the  consultation 
of  the  physicians,  the  arrival  of  the  stricken 
family,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  overwhelming 
sorrow,  tho  resignation  and  culm  dignity 
of  the  illustrious  sufferer,  his  broken  slum- 
bers during  the  night,  tho  piteous  specta- 
cle of  the  seven  children  entering  together 
the  awful  apartment, — all  these  produced 
an  impression  on  the  public  that  can  only 
be  imagined. 

At  General  Hamilton's  request,  Bishop 
Moore  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  visited  him  at 
his  bedside.  To  the  former  he  said :  **  My 
dt'ar  sir,  you  perceive  my  unfortunate  sit- 
uation, and  no  doubt  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  it.  It  is  my  desire  to  receive  the 
communion  at  j'our  hands.  I  hope  you 
will  not  conceive  there  is  any  impropriety 
in  my  request.  It  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
uniting  myself  to  the  church  by  the  recep- 
tion of  that  holy  ordinance.''  Bishop 
Moore  observed  to  him,  that  he  must  be 
very  sensible  of  tho  delicate  and  trying 
situation  in  which,  as  a  minister,  he  was 
then  placed;  that  however  desirous  he 
n>ight  be  to  afford  consolation  to  a  fellow 
mortal  in  distress,  still  it  was  his  duty  as 
an  ambassador  of  the  gospel,  to  hold  up  the 
law  of  Gixl  as  paramount  to  all  other  law, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  must  unequivocally 
condemn  tlie  practice  which  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  unhappy  condition. 
Hamilton  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
these  sentiments,  and  added,  "  I  have  no 
ill-wiU  against  Coloitd  Burr.  Ivut  him 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  do  him,  no 
harm.  I  forgive  all  that  happened." 
j:\iter  some   other   religious    conversation 
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incident  to  the  occasion,  he  received  the 
sacrament  with  great  devotion,  expressing 
strong  confidence  in  divine  mercy.  In  his 
interyiew  with  Dr.  Mason,  he  exhibited 
the  same  spirituuJ  conviction,  and  repeated 
the  emphatic  testimony  he  had  given  to 
Bishop  Moore,  againat  the  barbarous 
eustoni  of  dueling. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  at  eleven 
Q^clock,  being  about  thirty  hours  after 
receiving  the  fatal  wound,  Hamilton  em- 
braced his  wife  for  the  last  time,  then 
calmly  composed  himself  to  die,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  shudder  or  a  groan,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  being  forty-seven 
years  of  age. 

The  death  of  this  most  illustrious  states- 
man was  universally  deplored,  as  a  nar 
tional  calamity  second  only  to  the  death  of 
Washington  himself;  and,  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tragical  circumstances  under 
which  the  great  patriot  was  brought  to 
lug  end,  the  excitement  produced  through- 
out the  country  was,  if  possible,  more 
startling  and  profound  than  that  whit^h 
followed  the  announcement  of  Washing- 
ton's decease.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  most  imposing  funeral  ceremony  ever 
witnessed  in  America  revealed  the  unex- 
ampled grief  that  burdened  the  public 
mind.  All  buainests  was  suspended,  the 
bells  tolled  in  solemn  requiem,  public  meet- 
ings of  the  various  societies  were  held,  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  flags  at 
half-mast,  and  sorrow  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance. 

The  indignation  against  Burr  knew  no 
bounds.  His  fixed  determination  to  bring 
Hamilton  within  range  of  hia  pistol,  feel- 
ing "  sure  of  being  able  to  kill  him," 
caused  hia  a«^t  to  be  branded  as  willful 
murder,  and  an  indictment  was  dulj'  found 
against  him ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  fled,  an 
outlaw  and  an  outcast,  and  thusi  eluded 
justice.  Burr's  execrable  heartlessness 
may  be  judged  of,  by  the  note  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Allston,  his  son-in-law,  in  whicli 


he  said :  "  General  Hamilton  died  yester- 
day. The  malignant  federalists  or  tories, 
and  the  embittered  Cliutonians,  unite  in 
endeavoring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in 
hia  favor  and  indignation  againnt  hia  an- 
tagonist. Thousands  of  absurd  falsehoods 
are  circulated  with  industr}'.  The  most 
illiberal  means  are  pra<?:ticed  in  order  to 
produce  excitement,  and  for  the  moment 
with  effect." 

One  week  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for 
the  duel,  Hamilton  prepared  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  to  he  handed  to  her  in  caso  of  his 
death.  In  this  affecting  epistle,  he  assures 
her  that  he  had  striven  by  all  honorable 
means  to  avoid  the  nit^cting,  and  expects 
to  fall  in  it;  he  entreats  lier  forgiveness 
for  the  calamity  his  death  would  bring 
upon  her,  and  conjures  her  to  meet  the 
blow  in  calm  submission  to  providence. 

Hamilton's  widow,  a  woman  of  rare 
excellence  and  dignity,  survived  him  some 
fifty  years.  Once  only  did  she  Bee  her 
husband's  murderer,  the  circumstances  of 
this  occasion  being  related  as  follows:  In 
the  year  1822,  she  was  traveling  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  on  one  of  the 
boata  plying  the  Hudson.  The  com- 
pany had  been  summoned  to  dinner. 
When  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  almost  reached 
her  seat  in  the  dining-saloon,  on  rais- 
ing her  eyes  she  perceived  Aaron  Burr 
standing  directly  opposite  to  her,  with 
only  the  narrow  width  of  the  table  between 
them.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  her 
system, — she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  fell, 
and  Mas  carried  in  a  fainting  state  from 
the  apartment.  As  soon  as  she  recovered, 
she  insisted  on  being  set  on  shore  at  the 
first  landing-place,  refusing  to  journey 
further  in  the  same  vessel  with  Burr.  It 
is  said,  that,  after  the  removal  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  from  the  dining  saloon,  Burr 
deliberately  sat  down  and  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  with  the  utmost  composure.  This 
story,  however,  wears  an  air  of  improba- 
bility. 


XYI. 
TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  AT  MID-DAT.— 1806. 


The  Darkneta  of  Night  Falls  upon  the  Earth. — Stara  and  Planeta  in  Full  Radiance. — Magnificent  Spec- 
tacle of  the  Glittering  Coronit  &round  the  Moon  and  the  BrilliaDt  Rosy  Protuberances  Flaming  from 
the  Sun. — Splendor  of  the  Returning  Night. — Similar  Echpse  in  1869. — Millions  of  Faces  Turned 
Upwanl  — The  riienutnenon  Viewed  with  Curiosity,  Wonder,  and  Absorbed  Delight — Remarkably 
Fine  Weather. — Serene  and  Cloudless  HeaTens, — Business  Pursuits  Abandoned. — The  .Moon  Crossing 
the  Sui). — DisUnctness  of  the  Lunar  Orb. — Grand,  Dark,  Majestic,  Mighty, — Total  Obscurity  Some 
Five  Minutes, — Appearance  of  Nature — Sensations  Produced  in  the  Mind.— Involuntary  Exclama- 
tioas. — Elfetit  on  Birds  and  Animals. — Triumphs  of  Astronomical  Science  -^Exquisitely- Constructed 
Instruments. — Revelations  of  the  Spectroscope. — Great  Thermotnetrical  Changes. — Spots  on  the  Son 
Examined. — ^Openings  in  the  Moon. — l^'culiar  Color  of  tlmt  Body.— Its  Dark  and  Dismal  Shadows.— 
Search  for  New  Stars. — Meteors  'mid  Elarth  and  Moon. — Climax  of  the  Impressive  Scene. 


"Th*  lunV  itin  dtpt  t  lh«  itui  rwh  out  I 

WiUt  Qoa  (trld*  couici  tht  imxk  I  "— CoLBRtlMt. 


i  MPLE  and  well  known  though  the  fact  may  be,  according  to  the  ex- 

jilanntions  of  astronoraica!  science,  that  a  solar  fch"p,se  i.s  riiused  by  the 
iiilervfiition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  dtiriiig  the 
tlaytinie,  and  that  the  efifect  of  such  interposition  in  to  obstruct  the 
sun's  rays — the  light  being  turned  into  darkness  wliile  the  phenome- 
non  la.strt — a  total  solar  eclipao  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
81>eota(le  upon  which  the  eye  of  man  is  permitted  to  gaze.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  thin  kind,  was  that  which  occurred  Jutie  16,  1800,  whfn  the  ann  in  the 
northern  states  was  totally  eclipsed  nearly  five  minutes,  about  half  an  hour  Iwfore  noon, 
the  wi<lth  of  the  moon's  shadow  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  about 
seventy-five  on  each  side  of  the  ceutml  line.  Since  180(5,  only  one  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  in  the  Atlantic  State-s,  namely  in  South  CaroHtia  and  Georgia,  November 
30,  1834;  but  the  eclipse  of  June  16,  1806,  is  regarded  by  astronomers  as  tlje  most 
niemorahlfi  ever  known  in  the  United  States, — that  of  August  7,  1809,  being  the  next 
ill  grandeur  and  interest. 

The  accounts  given  by  Chancellor  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  Dr.  B<nvdiitch,  of  Massar 
rhusetts,  and  others,  of  the  phenomenon  of  1806,  show  that  its  apiiroanh  was  most  anx- 
iously watched,  and,  as  it  was  to  bo  seen  all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  the  gaze 
of  the  people  of  both  henisKpheres  was,  on  that  day,  simulfanooiisly  directed  toward  the 
great  luminary  and  i-enter  of  tlie  physical  system.  Some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  observ- 
ations made  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  will  here  be  given. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  tlie  day  was  one  of  remarkably  fine  weather, 
scarcely  a  cloud  being  visible  iu  any  part  of  the  heavens.     Au  assistant  was  seated 
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ne*r  the  doctor,  who  counted  the  seconds 
from  the  chronometer,  thus  enabling  Dr. 
Bowditch  to  mark  down  with  a  pencil  the 
time  when  the  first  iinpressiun  was  made 
on  tl>e  sun's  limb,  without  taking  hia  eye 
from  the  telescojie  till  four  or  live  seconds 
had  elapsed,  and  tJie  ftlipse  hjid  sensibly 
increasetl.  As  the  eclipse  iidvant-ed,  there 
did  not  appear  to  he  so  great  n  diminution 
of  the  light  as  was  generally  exi>eoted,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  sun  was  nearly  cov- 
ered, that  tJie  darkness  was  very  sensible. 
At  thirty-seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds 
past  eleven  o'oloi.'k,  the  sun's  surface  was 
wholly  covered.  The  last  ray  of  light  from 
the  sun's  limb  disappeared  instantaneously. 
The  whole  of  the  moon  was  then  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  luminous  appearance  of  con- 
siderable extent,  such  as  had  generally 
been  noticed  in  total  eclipses  of  the  sun. 
This  luminosity,  with  a  twilij-ht  bright- 
ness round  the  horizon,  prevented  the 
darkness  from  being  any  greater  than  it 
was,  during  the  time  that  the  sun's  sur- 
face remained  wholly  covered.  The  de- 
gree of  light  can  be  estimated,  on  such  an 
occasion,  by  the  number  of  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  those  noticed  at  this  time 
were  Capelhi,  Aldebaran,  Sirius,  Procyou, 
the  three  bright  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion, 
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»nd  the  star  a  in  its  shoulder.  Venus 
and  Mars  were  also  visible.  A  candle  had 
been  provided  to  a.ssist  in  reading  off  the 
seconds  from  the  chronnnietcr,  Imt,  though 
it  was  not  found  necessary  in  the  garden 
where  these  observations  were  made,  it 
would  have  been  m  the  house  adjoining. 


As  the  time  drew  near  for  witnessing  the 
end  of  the  total  darkness,  there  was  no- 
ticed a  visible  increase  of  light  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  about  two  seconds  before  any 
part  of  the  sun's  limb  was  visible  in  the 
telescope;  but  at  thirty-two  minutes  and 
eighteen  seconds  past  eleven  o'clock — tho 
time  noted  as  that  of  the  end  of  total 
darkness,  —  the  light  burst  forth  with 
great  splendor.  After  this,  the  light  a|)- 
peared  to  increase  much  faster  than  it 
had  decreased,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  as  light  as  in  a  common  cloudy  <lay, 
the  degree  of  light  continually  increas- 
ing, of  course,  as  the  eclipse  drew  to  a 
close. 

The  impressions  made  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition, upon  different  minds,  are  not  the 
least  interesting  points,  in  a  narrative  like 
this.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  though 
but  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  was 
BO  enthusiastic  an  observer  of  the  specta- 
cle, that,  tw^enty-fivo  years  after  the  event, 
he  wrote  a  minute  account  of  what  he 
saw  and  how  he  felt  during  the  wonderful 
occurrence.  Mr.  Cooper  states  that,  as  he 
and  the  otlu-r  spectators  in  his  company 
first  discerned,  through  their  glasses,  the 
oval  form  of  the  moon  darkening  the 
sun's  light,  an  exclamation  of  delight,  al- 
most triumphant,  burst  involuntarily  from 
the  lips  of  all.  Gradually,  and  at  first 
quite  imperceptibly  to  the  sight,  that  dark 
and  mysterious  sphere  gained  upon  the 
orb  of  light.  As  yet  (continues  Mr. 
Cooper),  there  was  no  change  perceptible 
in  the  sunlight  falling  upon  lake  and 
mountain;  the  familiar  scene  wore  its 
usual  smiling  aspect,  bright  and  glowing 
as  on  other  days  of  June,  The  people, 
however,  were  now  crowding  into  the 
streets, — their  usual  labors  were  abandoned 
— forgotten  for  the  moment,— and  all  faces 
were  turned  upward.  Gradually  a  fifth, 
and  even  a  fourth,  of  the  sun's  dis^c  be- 
came obscured,  and  still  the  unguarded 
eyo  could  not  endcre  the  flood  of  light. 
The  noonday  heat,  however,  began  to 
lessen,  and  something  of  the  coolness  of 
early  morning  returned  to  the  valley. 
Soon,  a  somber,  yellowish,  unnatural  color- 
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ing  was  slieJ  over  tho  rountry.  A  great 
change  liatl  taken  place.  Tlie  trees  on  the 
diBtaut  heighta  had  loat  their  verdure  and 
their  iiiry  character,  and  were  taking  the 
outline  of  dark  pictures  graven  upon  an 
unfaniihar  sky. 

The  starthng  effect  of  such  an  abnormal 
transition   in   nature,    upon   animals  and 
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fowls,  and  even  npon  human  beings,  has 
sometimes  been  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  well-grounded  suspi- 
cions of  exaggeration,  in  the  minds  of 
those  persons  to  whom  has  beeu  denied 
the  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 
But  Mr,  Cooper  states  that  "all  living 
creatures  seemed  thrown  into  a  state  of 
agitation.  The  birds  were  fluttering  to 
and  fro,  in  great  exciteraeut;  they  seemed 
to  mistrust  that  this  was  not  the  gradual 
approach  of  evening,  and  were  undecided 
in  their  movements.  Even  the  dogs  be- 
came uneasy,  and  drew  closer  to  their  mas- 
ters. The  eagi^r,  joyous  look  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  which  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  ai»pearcd  in  almost  every  countenance, 
w.'is  now  changed  to  an  expressinn  of  won- 
der, or  anxiety,  or  thouglitfulness,  at^cord- 
ing  to  tlie  individual  cliaracter.  Every 
house  now  gave  up  its  tenants.  As  tho 
light  failed  more  and  more  with  every  pass- 
ing second,  the  children  came  flocking 
about  their  mothers  in  terror.  Tho  women 
themselves  were  looking  about  unejisilj  for 
their  husbands.  The  men  were  very  gen- 
erally silent  4uid  grave.  Many  a  laborer 
left  his  employment  to  be  near  his  wife 
and  childnui,  as  the  dimness  and  darkness 


increased.  It  was  one  of  those  entirely  un- 
clouded days,  less  rare  in  America  thaw  in 
Europe.  The  steadily-waning  light,  the 
gratlual  approach  of  darkness,  became  the 
more  impressive  as  wo  observed  this  abso- 
lutely transparent  state  of  the  heavens.  The 
birds,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier 
had  been  fluttering  about  in  great  agita- 
tion, seemed  now  to  bo  convinced  that 
night  was  at  hanrL  Swallows  were  dimly 
seen  dropping  into  the  chimneys,  the 
martins  returned  to  their  little  boxes,  the 
pigeons  flew  homo  to  their  dove-cots,  and 
through  tho  ojien  door  of  a  small  barn  we 
saw  the  fowls  going  to  roost.  The  usual 
flood  of  sunlight  had  nov.'  becomo  so  much 
weakened,  that  we  could  look  upward  long, 
and  steadily,  without  tim  least  pain.  Tlie 
sun  appeared  like  a  young  moon  of  tliree 
or  four  days  old,  though  of  course  with  a 
larger  and  more  brilliant  crescent.  One 
after  another,  tho  stars  camo  into  view, 
more  rapidlj  than  in  the  evening  twilight, 
until  perhaps  fifty  stars  appeared  to  us,  in 
a  broad  dark  zone  of  the  heavens,  crown- 
ing tho  pines  on  the  western  mountain. 
This  wonderful  vision  of  the  stars,  during 
tlio  noontide  hours  of  day,  filled  the  spirit 
with  singular  sensations.  Suddenly,  one 
of  my  brothers  shouted  aloud,  "The 
moon  I"  Quicker  than  thought,  roy  eye 
turned  eastward  again^  and  thero  floated 
the  moon,  distinctly  apparent,  to  a  degree 
that  was  almost  fearful.  The  spherical 
form,  the  character,  tho  dignity,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  planet,  were  clearlj*  revealed, 
&3  I  have  never  beheld  them  before,  or 
since.  It  looked  grand,  daj-k,  majestic, 
and  mighty.  Darkness  like  that  of  early 
night  now  fell  ujion  the  village.  A  few 
cows,  believing  that  ni^jlit  Iiad  overtaken 
them,  were  coming  homeward  from  the 
wild  open  pastures  ;  tho  dew  was  falling 
perceptibly,  and  tho  thermometer  must 
have  fallen  many  degrees  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  morning.  The  lake,  the  hills, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  little  town,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  All  labor 
had  ceased.  The  plaintive  note  of  the 
whippowtl  was  distinctly  heard.  A  bat 
came  flitting  about  our  heads,     Many  stars 
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were  now  visible.  At  twelve  minutes  past 
eleven,  the  moon  stood  revealed  in  its 
greatest  distinctness — a  vast  black  orb,  so 
nearly  obscuring  the  sun  that  the  face  of 
the  great  luminary  was  entirely  and  abso- 
Tutely  darkened,  though  a  corona  of  rays 
of  light  appeared  boyond.  The  gloom  of 
night  was  upon  us,  A  breathless  intensity 
of  interest  waa  felt  by  nil-  A  group  of 
silent,  dusky  fonns  stood  near  me ;  one 
emotion  appeared  to  govern  all.  Three 
minutes  of  darkness,  all  but  absolute, 
elapsed.  They  appeared  strangely  leiigtli- 
ened  by  the  intensity  of  feeling,  and  tlie 
flood  of  overpowering  thought  which  filled 
the  mind."  Mr.  Cooper  conclodes  this 
record  of  his  pleasing  recollections,  by 
stating  some  of  the  appearances  accompa- 
nying the  restoration  ui  light,  and  the 
joyous  manifestations  on  the  part  of  those 
who  witnessed  it. 

The  calculations  made  and  recorded  by 
Bowditch,  show  that  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse  was  at  six  minutes  and  twenty-four 
seconds  past  ten  o'clock  ]  the  beginning  of 
total  darkness  was  at  twentj'-fivo  minutes 
and  twenty-six  seconds  past  eleven,  and 
it  ended  at  thirty  minutes  and  fourteen 
aeconds  past  eleven;  the  eclipse  ended 
at  fifty  minutes  and  forty-two  seconds 
past  twelve;  duration  of  the  eclipse,  two 
hours,  forty-four  minutes,  eighteen  sec- 
onds; duration  of  the  total  darkness,  four 
minutes  and  forty-eight  second!*.  In  tJie 
engraved  representation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent and  solemn  spectacle,  the  luminous 
ring  round  the  moon  is  exactly  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  midtlle  of  the  eclipse.  Tlie 
edge  of  the  moon  waa  strongly  illumin- 
ated, exhibiting  the  brilliancy  of  polished 
^ilver. 

But,  though  the  eclipse  of  1806  was,  at 
least  in  the  duration  of  its  totality,  mem- 
orable above  all  precedent,  to  American 
obsen'ers,  the  total  ei'Iipse  of  August  sev- 
enth, 184^9,  waa  destined  to  be  more  im- 
portant in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  to 
fill  a  more  prominent  pl.ice  in  history,  on 
account  of  the  great  progress  in  astronomi- 
cal knowledge  and  the  corresponding  im- 
provement in  all  the  instruments  of  tele- 


scopic observation,  characterizing  the  lapse 
of  more  than  three-score  j'ears. 

Beginning  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  just  east 
of  Yeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  at  sunrise 
there,  the  shadow's  central  point  first 
struck  the  earth  in  the  Altair  mountain 
range  in  Kussian  Asia,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  a  half  degrees  west  from 
Washington,  then  passing  in  a  northward 
curve  still,  entered  United  States  territory 
in  Alaska,  near  Prince  William's  sound, 
at  the  hour  of  noon.  Thence  it  rapidly 
traversed  British  Columbia,  hit  the  center 
of  Montana's  northern  line,  struck  the 
Mississippi  river  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
passed  through  Illinois  just  north  of 
Springfield,  shaded  segments  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  ended  its  totality  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  course  of  the  eclipse  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  obscuration  embraced  nearly 
one-half  the  earth's  circumference ;  while 
the  central  circular  patch  of  darkness  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  iu 
diameter. 

Never  were  more  extensive  preparations 
made  by  governments  and  men  of  science, 
to  have  thorough  observations  of  a  solar 
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eclipse,  than  at  this  time,  and  never  was 
the  weather  more  propitiou.s  for  such  an 
event  to  be  noted,  in  all  its  phenomena. 

At  Springfield,  Illinois,  one  of  the  most 
available  spotJi  for  obsen'ation,  Professor 
Peirce,  of  Harvard  College,  was  in  attend- 
ance. Wlitm  the  total  obscuration  took 
place,  the  heavens  and  earth  presented  a 
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scene  of  awful  flublimity.  A  brilliant: 
amber-colored  corona  appeared  around  the 
8u»  and  moon,  filnxtting  rays  of  light  out- 
ward in  all  directiona,  when  the  whole  hori- 
£on  was  illuminated  with  lightof  the  aame 
color.  The  |vlanets  Mercury  and  Venus,  and 
a  number  of  fixed  stars,  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble, but  no  planetary  orbs  between  Mercury 
and  the  sun  were  discovered.  A  brilliant 
ro.se-colored  flamej  or  protuberain-e,  was 
noticed  on  the  western  limb  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  period  of  total  obscuration.  The 
phenomenon,  known  as  Bailey's  beads,  was 
alno  distinctly  witncssetl.  According  to 
Prof.  Peirce,  the  last-named  appearance  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light,  and 
the  corona,  or  balo,  at  the  time  of  totality, 
by  tho  Run'a  atmosphere. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  affordt-d  another  most 
favorable  locality  for  tlio  prpsence  of 
astronumera,  a  slight  haze  only  interfering 
lo  prevent  satisfactory  search  for  the  plan- 
ets supposed  to  exist  inside  the  orbit  of 
Memtry.  Professor  Stiffard's  observations 
lihowed  that  tho  first  contact  occurred  at 
three  o'clock,  fort3"-three  minutes,  forty- 
three  seconds;  (be  commencement  of  Iho 
total  obscurity  was  at  four  o'clock,  forty- 
five  minutes,  thirty  eeconda,  and  its  end 
was  at  four  o'doc^k,  forty-eight  minutes, 
twenty-two  seconds  ;  the  last  contact  was 
at  five  o'clock,  forty-fivo  minutes,  eleven 
seconds. 

Tho  points  of  time  thus  noted  by  Pro- 
fessor SafforJ,  were  from  six  to  twenty- 
two  seconda  later  than  calculated,  according 
to  Washington;  E.  P.  Himeuiw  and  Pro- 
fessor Hillyard  observing  it.  A  discrep- 
ancy was  also  noticed  between  the  calcu- 
lation and  observation  of  the  corona.  It 
was  nearly  rhomboidal  in  form,  and  very 
distinct  and  extended,  at  some  jwints  half 
%  degree  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Ban's 
disc.  The  rose-colored  protuberances  ap- 
peared to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  the 
greatest  being  on  the  snn'a  south-western 
quarter.  Professor  Harkness'a  observa- 
tions of  the  protuberances,  in  the  spectro- 
8C0j>e,  showed  a  different  spectra  for  each. 
But  a  single  band  was  thrown  by  the  cor- 
ona.    Professor  Eastman's  observations  of 


the  thermometer  showed  a  fall  of  thirteen 
degrees  in  the  temperature,  during  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse.  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury could  be  plainly  seen,  and  tbc  dark- 
ness exceeded  that  of  the  night.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  aspect  of 
the  sun  was  the  i>rotuberances  or  beads. 
The  largest  one  was  serai-circular  in  shape, 
with  a  finger  extending  about  one-eighth 
part  of  tbo. sun's  diameter,  dirtctly  down- 
ward as  one  looked.  Another  right  limb 
was  shaped  much  like  two  boms  cf  an  ante- 
lope. The  greatest  length  of  the  corona 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  elliptic.  Valu- 
able observations  were  also  made  here  by 
Profes.sors  Peters,  Fraaer,  Sogers,  Norton, 
and  Lane. 

Professors  Hough  and  Murray  made 
some  valuable  observations  at  M.-ittoon, 
Illinois,  one  of  their  instruments  being  pro- 
vided with  means  for  accurately  measuring 
tbo  diversions  ot  the  protuberances  on  the 
sun  or  corona.  When  the  sun  became 
totally  obscured,  the  darkness  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  temper- 
ature was  forty-two  degrees  cooler  than  one 
hour  before.  Six  spots  were  visible  on  the 
surface  of  tho  sun  before  the  eclipse,  two 
of  which  were  very  prominent,  and  the 
others  much  less.  The  cusps  on  tho  moon 
had  a  ragged  and  blurred  appearance,  and, 
near  them,  Bailey's  beatls  were  seen  by  all 
observers,  extending  through  an  arc  of 
fifty  degrees.  The  moment  the  eclijise 
became  total,  the  flame-liki."  jjrotubeninces 
were  seen  with  wonderful  distinctness,  one 
very  large  on  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun, 
and  three  nearly  as  large  on  the  upper 
limbs,  while  at  least  seven  or  eight  of 
them  in  all  were  visible.  The  one  on  the 
right  band,  or  lower  limb,  had  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  full-rigged  ship  with 
sails  set.  In  its  part  nearest  the  moon 
were  two  or  three  jet  black  spots.  To  the 
naked  eye,  it  seemed  as  though  there  were 
openings  in  the  moon,  two  on  the  east  side 
and  one  on  the  south-west  side.  Just  after 
the  total  obscurity,  through  the  openings, 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  sun  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. Tho  corona  wsis  not,  as  generally 
described,  a  halo  of  light  surromiding  the 
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raoon,  but  appeared  in  the  shape  of  fire 
forked  prougs  on  the  upper  circumference 
of  the  moon.  These  points  presented  a 
radiant  appearance.  The  generally-re- 
ceived theorj'  regarding  this  corona — that 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun — did  not 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  observations 
made  at  this  point.  Although  search  was 
made,  no  planetary  bodies  were  observed 
between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  During  the 
totality  phase,  Merturj,  Venus,  Regulus, 
Mars,  Saturn,  Denebata,  and  other  stars, 
appeared  in  full  view.  Tlie  temperature 
in  the  shade,  at  the  begiiming  of  tlie 
eclipse,  was  seventy-seven  degrees ;  <luring 
the  totality,  forty-five  degrees  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eclipse,  it  had  risen  to  seventy 
degrees.  At  three  o'cl<x-k  and  forty  min- 
utes, in  the  sun,  on  the  grass,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  one  hundred  degrees.  At 
a  few  minutes  after  four,  it  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  two  degrees^  while  during  tlie 
totality  it  fell  to  sixty,  but  Bubsoquenlly 
rose  to  eighty. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  and  Professor  Coffin 
had  charge  of  the  observations  made  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  by  direction  of  the 
United  States  government,  with  whom 
were  also  associated  Professors  Morton, 
Mayer,  Hines,  Watson,  Merriman,  Van 
Fleck,  Johnson,  and  otlif  ra,  either  us  ob- 
servers or  visitors.  Two  |hointa  were  paid 
special  attention  to  at  this  place,  namelj', 
a  search  for  those  planets  wliich  Lfverrier 
BupjKJsed  to  exist  between  the  snn  and 
Mercury,  and  the  character  of  the  corona. 

For  this  purpose,  a  telescope  of  peculiar 
construction  was  employed,  being  of  the 
least  magnifying  power  combined  withtlio 
greatest  intensity  of  light  possible.  The 
attempts  at  measuring  the  corona  were 
necessarily  vague,  but  its  height  above  the 
edge  of  the  moon  was  computed  at  full  six- 
teen minutes, —  some  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles, — while  the  stream- 
ers, or  longer  projections  of  its  light, 
extended  some  thirty  minutes  beyond  the 
surface,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  sun 
being  thirty-two  minutes.  The  color  of 
the  moan  during  the  total  obscuration  was 
observed,  and  decided  to  be  not  jet  black, 


as  represented  by  some,  but  a  dark  slate 

color.  The  corona  was  an  exquisitely  pure 
white,  which,  as  it  faded  into  the  dark 
background  of  the  sky,  became  gray.  It 
was  visible  one  minute  and  twenty-six 
seconds  before  totality,  and  one  minute 
after,  and  was  extremely  variable  in  sym- 
metry of  form.  Three  sketches  were 
taken  in  less  than  three  minutes  of  the 
duration,  in  which  the  corona  sUowe4l 
marked  change  of  outline.  The  protuber- 
ances commonly  called  rosy,  by  observers 
at  other  places,  here  looked  white  to  the 
naked  eye,  with  an  opera-glass  slightly  ro- 
seate, and  with  the  telescope  red.  At  the 
moment  of  totality,  the  planets  were  visi- 
ble, ranged  in  perfect  brilliancy  ;  Mercury, 
ruddy  as  Mars,  and  Areturus  and  Regulus, 
fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  were 
plain  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  right 
protuberance  on  the  sun's  lower  limb  had 
a  cellular  or  honej'-combed  appearance,  not 
like  a  flame. 

In  the  search  made  at  Burlington  for 
intra-mercurial  plnnefs,  the  light  was  shut 
off  of  the  corona  by  means  of  occulting 
rinles,  and  the  region  was  carefully  stud- 
ied. St-arch  was  made  for  the  star  Pi  Le- 
onis,  &  fixed  star  of  five  and  eight-tenths 
magnitude,  fifty  minutes  distance  from  the 
8110,  and  it  was  actually  seen,  yet  so  faint, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  known  to  be  there, 
it  couhl  not  have  been  discovered.  If 
there  were  any  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
magnitude  there,  it  would  have  been 
observed ;  but  no  such  star  could  be 
detected. 

Great  preparations  were  made  at  Shel- 
byville,  Kentucky,  for  a  complete  obser\'- 
ance  of  the  phenomenon.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  made  here,  by 
Professor  Wiidock,  at  the  spectroscope, 
was  that  of  eleven  bright  lines  in  the 
8|icc-trum  of  the  protuberances  of  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  smaller  number  hitherto 
determined.  He  also  observed  a  shower 
of  meteors  between  the  earth  and  moon. 
The  beautiful  protuberances  a|tpeared  as 
red  flames,  and  were  seen  by  the  nuked 
eye.  Bailey's  beads,  as  well  as  the  dark 
and  diimal  shadows  of  the  moon,  sailing 
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away  tlirough  the  air,  were  nott:<L  Mr. 
Searle,  wLose  specialty  it  was  to  search 
for  iiitra-merctirijd  plauets,  ditt  uot  succeed 
ia  fitulijig  any,  reportiug  iiotliing  fainter 
than  Itegulus  near  the  8uu.  Some  mo- 
ments before  the  total  phuse,  the  usuul 
plienomemi  of  di-stnuition  among  the  birds 
iif  the  iiir  uinl  the  cattle  occurred.  Six 
minutes  before  totality,  a  deathly  ashen 
hue   overspread   the  countenances  of  all, 
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and  for  a  while  the  faiut-heurted  were 
almost  terrific'dL  The  general  phenomena 
at  all  the  places  where  the  eclipse  was 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  were  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  deep,  strange  shadow, 
the  yellowish  pink  atmosphere  in  the  west, 
the  flickering  and  wa,vy  appeanince  of  the 
sun's  rays  when  the  eclipse  was  at  its 
height,  the  eliilly  feeling,  the  disturbance 
among  t!io  birds  and  fowls,  and  the  sight 
of  certain  planets  with  the  naked  eye. 

At  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  the  ther- 
mometer fell  ten  and  one-half  degrees, 
during  the  time  from  first  contact  to  total 
obscTiration.  The  !*ky  was  intensely  blue, 
at  totality,  and  studded  with  glittering 
stars,  while  the  north-west  glowiid  with  a 
di'cp  crimson  orange  hue.  Around  the 
black  body  of  the  moon  glowed  a  ring  of 
molten  silver,  whence  radiated  the  corona, 
an  immnnae  halo;  and,  jnst  as  the  last 
r.iys  of  the  sun  disappeared,  this  halo, 
with  prominent  proj:ctions  like  a  huge 
star,  burst  out  ail  around  the  disc  of  the 
inrvon,  forming  a  njost  impressive  climax 
to  the  whole  phenomenoii ;  directly  at  the 
bottom,  glowed  with  intense  brilliaocy  a 


rose-colored  projection,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye;  a  few  seconds  more,  and  another 
glittered  at  the  extreme  right — and  then 
another,  and,  successively,  six  or  more 
pale  ruby  brilliants  burned  with  dazzling 
effulgence  in  their  silver  setting;  a  second 
or  two  more,  and  the  silvering  on  the  right 
melted  into  golden  beads;  another,  and 
the  glorious  sunhght  flashed  forth.  The 
corona  disappeared.  The  northern  sky 
was  radiant  with  a  new  day-break  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  dark  shadow 
of  tho  moon  swept  southward,  and  the 
chilly  gloominess  rolled  away  into  the 
southern  sky.  The  small  amount  of  light 
that  fell  upon  the  trees  and  buildings,  just 
before  and  after  the  total  obscuration, 
lighted  them  up  with  a  brilliancy  most 
peculiar;  the  light  was  more  diffusive 
than  moonlight,  and  the  shadows  were 
more  distinctly  marked  and  visible.  It 
was  a  pule  golden  light;  the  edges  of  the 
distant  woods  were  more  apparent  than  in 
tho  full  sunlight,  each  tree  seeming  to 
stand  out  by  itself, — the  nearest  approach 
to  Bueh  a  light  being  that  known  as  the 
calcium,  the  latter,  however,  being  white 
instead  of  jiale  golden.  At  the  instant  of 
complete  obscuration,  when  the  corona 
flashed  around  the  dark  disc  of  the  moon, 
there  also  flashed  into  view  the  larger  stars 
and  planets.  Venus,  twice  an  evening 
star  in  one  day,  hung  half-way  down  from 
the  zenith;  near  the  sun  glistened  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  Rfgulus;  while 
overhead  the  intense  blue  sky  was  full  of 
them. 

Much  scientific  interest  centered  around 
*he  expedition  sent  by  government  to  the 
new  and  distant  territory  of  Alaska.  This 
expedition  left  8itkn,  July  15th,  in  an 
open  br>at,  for  the  Chilkah  river,  but,  in 
consequence  of  bad  weather,  it  was  eleven 
days  in  reaching  the  positions  .^elected — 
only  twenty  miles  fi-om  the  central  path  of 
totality.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  the  instruments  and  provisions  over 
Iron  Mountain  range,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitude  and  the 
magnetic  variation  obtained,  before  the 
date    of    the    eclipse.       The    seventh   of 
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August  was  the  cloudiest  day  experienced, 
but  breaks  in  the  clouds  enabled  the  party 
to  watch  different  phases,  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  totality  was  accurately  noted.  In- 
stantly after  obscuration,  rose-colored 
flames  were  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
and  their  extent,  position,  elevation,  and 
approximity,  measured  on  the  south-east 
and  south-west  parts  of  the  gun's  limb. 
The  corona  was  visible  over  a  part  of  the 
limb  only.  The  end  of  the  eclipse  was  not 
seen,  but  the  whole  picture  was  magnifi- 
cent. The  phenomena  of  coming  darkness 
and  growing  light  were  very  marked  along 
the  course  of  the  valley.  The  Hon.  W. 
H.  Seward,  and  his  accompanying  tourists, 
visited  Professor  Davidson's  camp,  and 
watched  with  intense  interest  and  solemn 
delight  the  phases  of  the  eclipse,  particu- 
larly the  rose-colored  flames  and  corona. 
A  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  the 
best  view  of  the  totality ;  the  clouds  broke, 
and  a  large  clear  space  enabled  them  to  see 
the  flames  and  corona,  in  their  marvelous 
beauty,  also  the  planet  Mercury,  and  stars 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  At  Sitka,  the 
eclipse  was  watched  through  broken 
clouds.  The  Indians  were  fearfully 
alarmed,  and  hid  themselves  in  their 
houses,  or  took  to  the  bushes. 

As  usual,  oa  the  occurrence  of  such  a 


wonderful  sight,  some  strange  incident.! 
transpired.  In  his  account  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  I'rofessor  Watson,  tit  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Professor  Tyler  narrates 
the  case  of  a  good  man  who  went  round 
the  town  for  days  beforehand,  and  de- 
nounced the  impiety  of  the  scientific  pro- 
ceedings going  on — that  the  astronomers 
were  profanely  attempting  to  pry  into 
God's  secrets,  and  that  he  ha<I  veiled  his 
sun  in  order  to  baffle  them.  The  cloudy 
weather  which  continued  up  to  the  last 
day  seemed  to  give  some  support  to  his 
declarations ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
assertion  that  God  would  keep  his  rain 
a-going,  and  prevent  the  use  of  their  irre- 
ligious telescopes,  the  day  cleared  off  with 
the  utmost  splendor.  Another  local 
prophet  announced  that  the  eclipse  was  a 
judgment  upon  the  world  for  its  abomina- 
tions, and  that  the  path  of  its  shadow  over 
the  earth  would  be  marked  by  utter  blight. 
But  these  deluded  prophets  of  evil  were, 
indeed,  rare  exceptions ;  millions  of  man- 
kind watched,  with  reverential  and  de- 
lighted satisfaction,  the  obedience  of  the 
two  great  luminaries  to  the  eternal  laws 
which  govern  their  existence;  and  Science, 
the  hand-maid  and  interpreter  of  Nature, 
gave  new  assurance  of  her  sublime  and 
beneflcent  mission. 


CCNSPIHACY  AND  TRIAL  OF  AARON  BURR— 1806. 


Lawle»i  Scheme  of  Conqueat  and  Dominion  at  the  Soatfa-weit.  —  A  Nenr  Empire  Contemplated. 
Willi  Burr  as  Sovereign.  —  Seizure  of  His  Flotilla  and  DisperBJoo  of  His  Men  when  Ready 
to  Embark,  by  the  Federal  Forces.  —  Capture  and  Arratgrvment  of  Burr  for  High  Trea 
son.  —  Reckieea  Character  of  Burr. — Hi«  Unscrupuloas  Ambitions.  —  Eniiata  Blennerhaitett  ii\ 
His  Plans.  —  Tbeir  Ex[ieditiou  Arranged  — Mexico  the  Ultimate  Point  — Dincovery  of  thoi 
Wlinle  PJot  — Its  Complete  Frustration. —  Burr  Flees  in  lliBgiiise.— Scene  at  His  Arrest. — 
Attempt  to   Escape,  —  The  Iron-hearted   Man   in  Tears.— His  Sociiil  Fascination.  —  Preparations 

for  the  Trial.— Its  Legal  and  Forensic  In* 
terest — Acquittal  on  Technical  Grounds. — 
Sliunned  as  a  Man  of  Infamy — Devottoa  of 
His  Daughter  Thewlosia — Lifelong  and  Un- 
alterable Love  — Her  Mysterious  Fate. — 
Burr's  Anguish  and  Agony. —  A  Morai 
Wreck  aud  WarDiog. 


*•  lib  ctmntrr'*  curw.  hli  ehttf1r*n*»  i 
Oulcut  o(  Tirluc,  pecce,  uid  fiun«." 


S  events  proved,  it  remained  for  Aaron  Burr  to  add  one  more 
political  crime  to  his  corrupt  career  as  a  public  man,  and  one 
more  dark  chapter  to  his  country's  history.  Staggering  under  the  weight  of  ob- 
loquy and  diHgrace  brought  down  upon  him  by  hia  cold-blooded  disposal  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  on  the  fatal  plains  of  Weehawken,  he  still  sought  some  means  of 
triumphing  over  his  enemies  and  attaining  distinction  and  power.  Strong  and 
resolute  in  the  operations  of  his  ever-active  mind,  his  ambition  was  equally  restless 
and  far-reaching.  Abandoned  by  his  once-admiring  political  associates,  he  became  an 
exile,  in  one  of  the  then  faroff  western  states,  his  brain  teeming  with  schemes  of 
wealth,  contpiest,  and  dominion. 

In  the  autumn  of  ISO'G,  President  Jefferson  learned  that  mysterious  proceedings 
were  going  on  along  the  Ohio :  boats  preparing,  stores  of  provisions  collecting,,  and 
a  number  of  8Uspi<'ioua  characters  in  movement.  A  confidentiid  agent  sent  by  the 
government  authorities  to  the  spot,  warned  the  president  that  Burr  was  the  prime 
mover;  and  General  Wilkinson,  who  commanded  near  New  Orleans,  intimated  that 
propositions  of  a  daring  and  dangerous  im(Kirt  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
that  personage.  The  ostensible  pretext  was,  the  forming  of  a  largo  agricultural 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita  in  Lottiaiana,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi; 
but  the  various  preparations,  the  engagement  for  six  months  only,  the  purchase 
and  building  of  boats,  the  provision  of  musltets  and  bayonets,  pointed  to  something 
of  a  very  different  character — either  the  formation  of  the  western  territory  into  a 
separate  government,  or  an   expedition  against  Mexico,  sought  to  be  justified  by  a 
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boandarj  difference  that  had  arisen  with 
Spain.  In  fact,  the  erection  of  a  new 
empire,  with  Burr  at  its  head. 

Burr's  chief  associate  in  the  plans  wbtcli 
he  hiwl  tlms  formed  was  Hiirniaii  Blennt-r- 
hassett,  and  the  story  of  their  afquain- 
tjuice,  friendsliip  and  confederatiuu, 
liorders  strongly  on  the  romantic.  Bit- ti- 
uerhassett  was  one  of  the  Irish  patriota 
who  were  compelled  to  flee  from  Ii't>luu<l 
after  tijeir  attem[»t  to  liherate  tljemselves 
from  the  thralldom  of  England,  and  was 
the  classmate  and  friend  of  tlie  celebrated 
Thomas  Addis  Enunett.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  htrge  amount  of  property,  the 
greater  i»art  of  which  he  wiis  fortunate 
enough  to  render  avuihible  in  money 
before  his  departure.  lJi.fgusted  with  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  ghid  to  escape 
the  turmoil  of  politics,  he  souglit  relire- 
ment  in  the  western  wilderness,  on  a  beau- 
tiful island  in  the  Ohio,  tlien  on  the 
liorders  of  civilization.  Here  he  built  a 
princely  mansion,  and  embellished  it  in  a 
most  costly  manner.  Situated  on  the 
borders  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
he  had  access  to.  very  refined  society,  with 
which  it  was  his  ciistom  constantly  to 
intermingle  and  exchange  civilities.  His 
hospitality  was  unbounded  ;  aiul,  dealt  out 
as  it  was  by  his  own  chivalric  courtesy 
and  the  grace  of  his  beautiful  wife,  his 
island  became  the  general  resort  for  all 
the  country  around,  and  it  is  even  yet  cel- 
ebrated for  the  splendid  re\'elries  and 
entertainments  of  which  it  wjis  once  the 
scene. 

Blennerhassett  was  a  fine  sample  of  a 
polished  Irish  gentleman,  and  rendered 
himself  a  very  affectionate  object  of  regard, 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  his 
disposition.  His  hvdy  was  a  woman  of 
rare  beauty  and  accomplishments,  which 
were  heightened  by  a  pure  and  viiiimpeach- 
able  character.  She  reigned  the  queen  of 
this  beautiful  kingdom  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment which  Blennerhassett  hatl  created  on 
the  Ohio;  and,  according  to  contemporary 
ftccounts,  she  de|>orted  herself  with  an  ele- 
gance and  dignity  that  might  hare  become 
a  throne.     She  was  also  a  woman  of  high 


spirit  and  ambition,  and  when  Burr,  aware 

of  her  commanding  influence  over  her  hus- 
biiiid,  conlidi.'ntiully  intrusted  hur  with  his 
plans,  slie  was  lired  with  the  boldness  and 
intrepidity  of  his  enterprise,  and  immedi- 
ately determined  to  engage  her  husband  as 
an  associate.  Blennerhassett,  being  a 
man  of  ductile  temper,  was  easily  induced 
by  the  dazzling  representations  of  prospec- 
tive glory  and  honor  which  were  set  before 
him,  to  become  a  participator  with  Burr. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  liberalist  of  the 
French  school,  of  which  fact  Aaron  Burr 
was  well  aware ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  gorgeous  picture  which  Burr  held  up 
to  him,  of  Mexico  redeemed  from  tyr.mny 
by  their  united  efforts,  inspired  Ins  whole 
nature,  as  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
what  he  was  led  to  regard  an  honorable 
and  humane  undertaking. 

When  once  pledged  to  Burr,  urdcr  the 
mastering  genius  of  his  wife,  the  exiled 
patriot  actively  engaged  in  enlisting  men, 
building  boats,  and  preparing  the  essen- 
ti-ids  of  his  expedition.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  the  neighboring 
country,  being  influenced  by  the  tlattering 
promises  held  out,  were  induced  to  con- 
tribute funds,  and  connect  themselves  with 
the  affair.  The  entertainments  on  the 
island  were,  with  the  progress  of  events, 
broken  up,  and  its  shores  echoed  only  to 
the  mufHcd  oar  of  the  conspirators,  as  they 
crossed  from  the  adjacent  banks,  or  to  the 
tramp  of  bold  adventurers,  as  they  congre- 
giited  on  the  beach  to  resolve  and  discuss 
their  plans. 

Though  somewhat  anticipating  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  it  may  here  be 
stated,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  a 
truly  brave  woman  arid  devoted  wife,  that 
a  large  number  of  flat-boats  had  been  built 
on  the  Muskingum,  and  sent  over  to  the 
island,  and  everything  was  ripe  for  a 
movement,  when  the  plot  becam*  known 
to  the  public  authorities.  Blennerhassett 
was  very  speedily  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers; and  Bnell,  who  commanded  the  gov- 
ernment militia,  went  over  with  a  small 
detachment  to  arrest  Burr's  great  accom- 
plice.    He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  on  the 
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island,  before  he  was  met  by  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhasgett,  whose  spirit  seemed  to  rise  with 
the  increasing  desperation  of  her  fortunes. 
She  had  seen  the  party  coming,  and, 
snatching  up  a  pair  of  her  husband's  pis- 
tolSf  she  ran  from  the  house  to  meet  them. 
Just  as  the  militiii-major  stepped  out  of 
tlie  boat,  she  seized  hina  by  the  shoulder, 
and,  thrusting  him  back,  presented  two 
formidable  pistols  full  in  his  face,  cocked 
and  primed,  saying  in  the  most  positive 
tone, — 

"  One  step  farther^  and  I  will  send  ;/oh 
into  eternity;  it  is  easier  for  vie  to  do  than 
to  say  it!" 

Her  splendid  figure,  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height,  her  eye  fixed  with  a  strong 
and  determined  gaze,  her  hands  clenching 
lirridy  the  weapons  which  she  held  at 
arm's  length,  —  these  told  the  militia- 
major,  in  language  not  to  bo  mistaken,  the 
terras  on  which  he  miglit  advance.  It  is 
no  disparagement  of  his  military  or  manly 
<)na]ities  to  say,  that  the  old  soldier  quailed 
before  the  courageous  woman  and  her  trag- 
ical determination,  and  was  forced  to  turn 
without  his  \'ietira. 

The  frustration  of  Burr's  schemo  was 
largely  due  to  the  revelations  nuide  by 
General  Wilkinson,  in  whuin  Kurr  liad 
confided  so  far  as  to  communicate  quite 
fully  the  charju;ter  anri  mode  of  the 
proposed  expedition.  The  tenor  of  this 
communication  was,  that  he,  Burr,  had  oh- 
tained  funds,  and  had  actually  cnramenced 
the  enterprise,  detach njents  from  dift'erent 
points  and  under  different  pretenses  being 
ready  to  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  by  the 
first  of  November,  to  meet  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,— Wilkinson  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand to  Burr  only,  and  to  dictate  the 
rank  and  jiromotiun  of  the  officers.  Bnrr 
was  to  proceed  westward  with  his  daugh- 
ter, whose  husband  would  follow  in  Octo- 
ber, with  a  company  of  choice  spirits. 
Wilkinson  was  also  asked  to  send  an  intel- 
ligent and  confidential  friend  to  confer 
with  Burr. — bringing  a  list  of  all  persons 
known  to  tao  general,  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, likely  to  ptrve  useful,  —  together 
with  four  or  five  cot  iTuissions  of  Wilkin- 


son's officers,  to  be  borrowed  upon  some 
pretense,  and  duly  to  be  returned.  To 
this  was  aildcd  the  assurance,  that  idready 
hiud  orders  been  given  to  the  contractor, 
to  forward  six  months'  provisions  to  points 
W^ilkinson  should  name  —  this  not  to  be 
used  until  the  last  raomont,  and  then 
under  p>roper  injunctions.  Burr  stated  his 
plan  of  operations  to  be  as  follows:  To 
move  down  rapidly  from  the  Falls  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  with  the  first  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  men  in  light 
boats,  to  be  at  Natchez  between  tlie  fifth 
and  fli'teeuth  of  December,  there  to  meet 
Wilkinson  and  determine  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  seizing  on  or  passing  by  Baton 
Rouge ;  that  the  people  of  the  country  to 
which  the  movement  was  directed  were 
ready  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome,  their 
agents  then  with  Burr  declaring  that,  if 
he  would  protect  their  religion  and  not 
subject  them  to  a  foreign  power,  in  three 
weeks  all  would  be  settled.  In  concluding 
his  letter  to  Wilkinson,  Burr  in  glowing 
rhapsody  said : 

*'  77e(?  gods  invite  to  glorij  and  fortune! 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve 
the  boon.  The  benrerof  this  goes  express 
to  you ;  he  will  hand  a  formal  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  from  Burr.  He  is  a 
man  of  inviolable  honor  an«l  perfect  dis- 
cretion, formed  to  execute  rather  than  to 
project,  capable  of  relating  facts  with  fidel- 
ity and  incapable  of  relating  them  other- 
wise; he  is  tlioroughly  informed  of  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  dis- 
close to  you  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no 
farther.  He  has  iitiiiihed  a  reverence  for 
your  character,  and  may  be  embarrassed 
in  your  presence;  put  him  at  ease  and  he 
will  .satisfy  you." 

It  iippeared  to  be  Burr's  plan,  to  make 
Blennerhassett's  island,  in  the  Ohio  river, 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  there  to  fit  out 
lioats  furnished  with  armed  men,  and  send 
them  dovm  the  river. 

Burr  had  counted  too  confidently  upon 
Wilkinson's  becoming  an  accessory  and 
participant.  The  latter  instantly  resolved, 
after  reading  the  cipher-letter,  to  avail 
himself  of  the   reference  it  made  to  the 
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bearer,  Mr.  Swartwout,  aud,  in  the  course 
of  some  (lays,  drew  fnjni  luiti  the  following 
disclosure  : — Thiit  he  Imd  boon  dispatebed 
by  Colonel  Burr  from  Philadelphia;  bad 
passed  throuj^h  the  states  uf  Ohio  aud 
Kentucky,  and  pnx^i'eded  froiu  Luuisville 
for  St.  Louis,  expecting  there  to  find  Wil- 
kinson; but  discovering  that  Wilkinson 
had  descended  the  river,  he  pro^-ured  a 
akiff,  hired  hands,  and  followed  the  gen- 
eral down  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams, 
and  from  thence  set  out  for  Nat<'hitoche8, 
in  company  with  Capt.iins  Spark  and 
Hooke,  under  the  pretense  of  a  disposition 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards,  then  pending.  That  Colonel 
Burr,  with  the  support  of  a  powerful  asso- 
ciation extending  from  Kew  York  to  Ne\v 
Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  bmly  of 
seven  thousand  men  from  the  western 
states  and  territories,  with  a  view  to  carry 
an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  aud  that  five  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Swartwout  and 
a  Colonel  or  Major  Tyler,  were  to  de- 
scend the  Alleghany,  for  whoso  accom- 
modation light-boats  had  been  built  aud 
were  ready. 

In  reply  to  Wilkinson's  inquiry,  as  to 
what  course  was  to  be  puismd,  answer 
was  made  that  the  territory  would  be  revo- 
lutionized, where  the  |)eople  were  ready  to 
join  them  ;  that  there  would  be  some  seiz- 
ing, probably,  at  New  Orleans ;  that  tliey 
expected  to  be  ready  to  march  or  embark 
about  the  first  of  February,  intending  to 
land  at  Vera  Cniz,  and  to  march  from 
thence  to  Mexico.  General  Wilkinson  now 
remarked,  "  There  are  several  miUions  of 
dollars  in  the  bank  of  this  plarc ;"  to 
which  reply  was  made,  *'  We  knoiir  it  fuH 
well.*'  On  the  general's  further  observing 
that  he  presumed  they  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  violate  j>rivate  property,  Burr's 
agent  said  that  they  meant  to  borrow,  and 
would  return  it;  that  they  must  o<]iiip 
themselves  in  New  Orleans,  that  they 
expected  naval  protection  from  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  that  the  captains  and  officers  of  the 
Amerit^n  navy  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
government,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  ; 
10 


that  similar  disgusts  prevailed  throughout 
the  western  country,  where  the  people 
were  zealous  in  favor  of  tlio  enterprise, 
and  that  pilot-boat  built  schooners  had 
been  contracted  for  along  the  southern 
coast  for  their  service. 

Though  determined  to  deceive  him,  if 
possible,  General  Wilkinson  avers  —  not- 
withstanding the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  him  of  at  one  time  favor- 
ing and  sxibaequently  turning  his  back 
upon  Burr's  scheme — that  he  replied  that 
he  could  never  dishonor  his  commission ; 
that  he  also  duped  the  agent  b}'  expressing 
admiration  of  the  plan,  aud  by  observing, 
that,  although  he  could  not  join  the  expe- 
dition, the  engagements  which  tbe  Span- 
iards had  prepared  for  bim  at  the  front 
might  prevent  his  opiKjsing  it,  Yet,  as 
soon  as  General  Wilkinson  had  fully 
deciphered  the  letter,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  Lawless  enterprise  with 
sill  the  force  at  his  command,  and  immedi- 
ately informed  President  Jefferson.  With 
the  exception  of  tlie  attack  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  Conmiodore  Barron,  by  the 
British  frigate  Leopard,  aiul  the  embargo 
and  nou-intcrcourso  measures  against 
England,  few  oecurrcnccs  caused  greater 
anxiety  to  the  president,  during  his  eight 
years'  official  term,  tlian  this  of  Burr. 

Govermnent  spies  had  for  some  time 
been  on  Burrs  track,  ami,  in  view  of  liis 
supposed  design  to  attempt  a  separation  of 
the  western  states  from  the  federal  union, 
the  governor  of  Ohio  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  deemed  best  to  check  and  break  up 
the  movement.  Accordingly,  by  Iho 
middle  of  December,  ten  boats  with  stores 
were  arrested  on  the  Muskingum,  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  four  more  were  seized  liy 
the  troops  at  Marietta.  Blennerliassett, 
Tyler,  and  about  forty  others,  left  the 
iKliind  on  the  night  of  December  tenth, 
and  sailed  down  the  river,  barely  esciiping 
arrest  by  the  military  authorities  of  Ohio. 
On  the  sixteenth,  this  party  united  with 
one  commanded  by  Davis  Floyd,  at  the 
Falls,  &inl,  ten  days  after,  tlie  whole  force 
joined  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber* 
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BCBft  AXO  niS  DELCTDEO  FOLLOWKBS. 

lantl ;  im  the  tweiity-nintli,  the  ailventup- 
ers  flashed  Fort  Massac. 

la  thu  iiu'untitne,  the  United  States 
governiiw'nt  h:ul  not  bt'cn  inactive.  Pres- 
ident JuftV'ri^rMi's  [iroi-laniation  cautioned 
all  citizens  against  joining  the  enterprise, 
and  (.>rdfr3  were  issued  to  the  United 
States  troo|>s,  tlion  stalianed  along  tho 
Oliia  and  Mis8i8siiv[ji,  to  capture  the  boats 
and  make  prisoners  nil  on  board  of  them, 
including,  of  coursf,  tlic  chief  conspirator. 
Ample  precaution  had  likewise  been  taken 
by  General  Wilkinson,  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  New  Orleans.  On  the 
fourth  of  January,  Burr  was  at  Fort  Pick- 
ering, Chickasaw  lUuffd  ;  and  soon  after  at 
Bayou  Pierre.  But  as  ho  approached 
New  Orleans,  be  fnund  such  a  state  of 
things  in  respect  to  puldic  sentiment  and 
military  equipment,  as  to  completely  bafHe 
his  i)l;in.-i.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the    Tombigbee,  on  his  way  to  Florida, 


having  landed  with  a  single  companion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  middle 
of  January. 

Close  pursuit  was  made  of  Burr  by 
Lieutenant  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  at  the 
bead  of  a  file  of  mounted  soldiers,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  encountered  the  object  of 
their  search,  with  his  traveling  companion. 
Gaines  rode  forward,  and  accosting  one  of 
the  strangers,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
the  loadcr-in-chief,  remarked — 

**  I  ])resume,  sir,  that  T  have  the  honor 
of  ad<lrcssing  Colonel  Burr." 

"I  am  a  traveler,"  answered  Burr,  "and 
in  a  strange  land,  and  do  not  recognize 
your  right  to  ask  such  a  question." 

"/  arrest  you,"  responded  Gaines,  "at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States." 

"  By  what  authority  do  you  arrest  me, 
a  stranger,  on  the  liighway,  on  my  own 
private  business  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
array,  and  hold  in  my  hand  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  president,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory, 
directing  your  arrest." 

'*  But  yon  are  a  young  man,  and  perhaps 
not  aw.are  of  tho  resj»ousibility  of  thus 
arresting  a  traveler." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  duties,  in 
the  ])remi80S,  and  shall  endeavor  to  per- 
form them." 

Burr  now  broke  out  in  a  stream  of  vehe- 
ment denunciation   of  the  proclamations. 
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and  warning  Gaines  that,  in  carrying  out 
their  illegral  rcquisitiou^j  he  would  be  in- 
curring the  most  serious  liubilities.  His 
manner  vras  firm,  his  tone  imperiouB,  his 
words  keen  and  forcible^  but  the  resolute 
young  ollker  told  hhn  his  mind  was  tnatie 
up, — the  prisoner  must  accompany  him  to 
his  quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  the  ex-vico- 
president  of  the  United  iStates,  so  k>ng  as 
he  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  He  was 
then  conducted  to  Fort  Stoddart,  and 
thence  was  conveye<l  on  horsebjiek,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Perkins,  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  be  tried  by  the  United  States 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  before  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall,  of  the  supreme  federal 
court. 

Strange  and  Tii\iu\  were  Burr'a  vicissi- 
tudes. From  being  vice-president  of  the 
republic,  the  idol  of  a  powerful  and  domi- 
nant party,  he  had  become  the  slayer  of 
America's  greatest  statesman,  and  then  a 
bold  and  disowned  adventurer.  Defeated 
and  i>ursued,  he  was  indeed  a  hapelcss 
fugitive.  When  he  fled  from  tlie  authori- 
ties in  the  Mis9i8sip[ii  territory,  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  boatman's  dress;  his 
pantaloons  were  of  coarse,  copperas-dyed 
cloth,  with  a  roundabout  of  inferior  drab; 
his  hat,  a  flapping,  wide-brim  beaver,  had, 
in  times  long  past,  been  white,  but  now 
gave  evidence  of  having  encountered  much 
rough  weather.  He  liually  found  himself 
a  prisoner,  on  his  way  to  be  arraigned  be- 
fore a  jury  of  his  country,  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Yet  his  fascinating 
power  over  men's  minds  was  not  yet 
extinguished.  On  being  placed  under 
gu.ird,  to  be  conveyed  to  Ricliraond,  it  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  directing  officer, 
to  take  every  man  composing  the  squad 
aside,  and  obtain  the  most  solemn  pledges 
th-at,  upon  the  whole  route,  they  would 
hold  no  interviews  with  liurr,  nor  suffer 
hira  to  escape  alive.  His  power  of  fasci- 
nating and  making  strong  impressions 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  attaching  men 
to  him  by  association,  could  allow  of  no 
familiarity. 

A  characteristic   incident   occurred  on 


the  route  to  Richmond.  On  reaching  the 
confines  of  South  Carolina,  Captain  Per- 
kins watched  Burr  more  closely  than  ever; 
for,  iu  this  state  lived  the  son-in-law  of 
Burr,  Colonel  Allston,  a  gentleman  of 
talents,  wealth  and  influence,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  Perkins 
endeavored  to  convey  his  prisoner  in 
by-roads,  to  avoid  the  towns,  lest  he  should 
be  rescued.  The  plan  was  attended  with 
diflSculty ;  they  were  often  lost — the  march 
imiieded  —  the  highway  again  resumed. 
Before  entering  the  town  of  Chester,  in 
South  Carolina,  the  party  halted.  Two 
men  were  placed  before  Burr,  two  on 
either  side,  and  two  beliind,  and,  in  this 
manner,  they  passed  near  a  tavern  on  the 
street,  where  many  persons  were  standing, 
and  music  and  dancing  were  heard  in  the 
liouae.  Burr  conceived  it  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  escape,  and,  suddenly  dis- 
mounting, exclaimeil — 

"I  am  Aaron  Burr,  under  military 
arrest,  and  claim  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities  ! " 

Perkins  leaped  from  his  horse,  with 
several  of  his  men,  and  ordered  him 
instantly  to  re-mount. 

**  /  will  not  I "  replied  Burr. 

Not  wishing  to  shoot  him,  Perkins 
threw  down  his  pistols,  and,  being  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  the  prisoner 
rather  small,  seized  him  around  the  waist 
and  placed  him  in  his  saddle,  as  though  he 
was  a  child-  One  of  the  guards  now 
caught  the  reins  of  the  bridle,  slijiped 
them  over  the  horse's  head,  and  led  him 
rapidly  on.  The  astonished  citizens  had 
seen  a  party  enter  their  village  with  a 
jtrisoner;  had  heard  hini  appeal  to  them 
for  protection  ;  had  witnessed  the  feat  of 
Perkins;  and  the  party  vanished,  before 
they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  confu- 
sion—  for,  when  Burr  dismounted,  the 
guards  cocked  their  pistols,  and  the  people 
ran  within  the  piazza  to  escape  from 
danger.  Far  off  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  the  party  again  halted.  Barr 
was  intensely  agitated;  the  Ijitherto  iron- 
hearted  man  was  iu  tears  1     It  yfn&  the 
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&r8t  time  any  one  had  ever  seea  Aaron 
Burr  unmanned. 

On  trial,  at  last,  the  whole  United 
States  waited  the  result  with  profouudest 
interest.  It  was  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble state  occasions,  in  the  history  o£  human 
governments.  Upon  the  bench  sat  the 
venerated  Marshall,  calm,  dignified, 
learned.  For  tlie  prosecution,  there  ap- 
peared District  Attorney  Hay  and  the 
renowned  William  Wirt  For  the  defend- 
ant, Luther  Martin,  Edmund  Randolph, 
John  Wickham,  Benjamin  Botts,  and, 
rivaiiug  all  the  rest,  Burr  himself.  On 
the  jury  were  such  men  as  John  Randolph 
and  Littleton  W.  Tazewell.  Among  the 
spectators  were  Commodore  Tnixton,  Gen- 
erals Eaton  and  Jackson,  Washington 
Irving,  Winfield  Scott,  William  B.  Giles, 
John  Taylor.  Burr  wag  of  course  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  this  master  scene.  After  a 
trial  lasting  three  or  four  weeks  in  mid- 
HURtmer,  during  which  the  legal  exertions 
and  forensic  talent  and  power  displayed  on 
both  sides  were  indeed  prodigious,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  that  Aaron  Burr 
is  not  proved  to  be  guilty,  under  the 
indictment,  by  any  evidence  submitted  to 
U8J  we,  therefore,  find  him  not  guilty." 
The  prosecution  failed  and  broke  do»'^n  in 
its  legal  proofs,  and  consequent:^*  the 
indictments  against  the  other  conspirators 
were  never  pursued. 

Blennerhassett  found  himself  stiipped 
of  bis  possessions,  because  of  what  he  had 
embarked  in  this  calamitous  expedition. 
He  went  to  England,  in  quest  of  an  aj>- 
pointment  to  office,  and  to  Ireland,  to  look 
after  some  reversionary  claims,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully in  both  cases,  and,  bankrupt  and 
broketi-heartfd,  he  removed  to  the  isle  of 
Guernsey',  and  there  died  in  1831,  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  died,  a  few  years  after,  in 
New  York,  in  the  most  abject  poverty, 
and  was  buried  by  some  Irish  females. 

Burr,  without  friends  or  fortune,  became 
an  exile  in  Europe,  where  he  lived  in  ex- 
treme penury,  and  everjrwhere  shunned  as 
a  felon  and  outlaw.  He  was  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  government  of  England  to 
Quit  that  realm,  being  regarded  aa  a  spy, 


and,  on  going  to  France,  was  there  kept 
under  the  closest  police  surveillance.  Re- 
turning after  some  ^'eara  of  this  kind  of 
life,  to  his  native  land,  he  resumed  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  the  ban  of  soci- 
ety rested  ui>on  him,  and  he  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  severed  from  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Yet  there  was  one  in  the  wide  world 
who  never  ceased  to  pour  upon  Aaron 
Burr  the  richest  treasures  of  woman's 
adoring  love.  This  was  his  daughter 
Theodosia,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  of  Governor  AUston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. As  has  been  truly  said,  by  one  of  the 
many  eulogists  of  this  marvelous  woman, 
her  love  for  her  father  partook  of  the  purity 
of  a  better  world,— akin,  indeed,  to  the  afifec- 
tion  which  a  celestial  spirit  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  for  a  parent  cast  down 
from  heaven,  for  sharing  in  the  sin  of  the 
'Son  of  the  Morning.'  Thus  it  was,  that, 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  obloquy, 
and  when  the  whole  world,  as  it  were, 
looked  upon  him,  abhorrently,  as  a  de- 
praved monster,  the  loving  and  beloved 
Theodosia  could  write : 


^^/ 


^.^:^)i^'i?i^a.. 


"I  witness  your  extraordinary  fortitude 
with  new  wonder  at  every  new  misfortune. 
Often,  after  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
you  appear  to  me  so  superior,  so  elevated 
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above  all  other  men;  I  contemplate  you 
with  such  a  strange  mixture  of  humility, 
admiration,  reverence,  love  and  pride,  that 
very  little  superstition  woiild  be  necessary  to 
make  me  worship  you  as  a  superior  being; 
such  enthusiasm  does  3'our  character  excite 
in  me.  When  I  afterward  revert  to  my- 
self, how  insignificant  do  my  best  qualities 
appear.  My  vanity  would  be  greater,  if  I 
had  not  been  placed  so  near  you ;  and  yet 
my  pride  is  our  relationship.  I  had  rather 
not  live  than  not  be  the  daughter  of  sucti  a 
man." 

Never  had  the  worthiest  and  most  vir- 
tuous of  fathers  so  touching  a  tribute  of 
love  and  reverence  from  a  child,  as  tins 
from  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Theodoaia, 
to  a  parent  whose  very  name  was  regarded 
by  men  as  the  synonym  of  dishonor  and 
pollution.  His  love  for  her,  too,  was  con- 
stant and  unbounded, — a  mutual,  fervent, 
enthusiastic  love,  between  the  two,  that 
almost  passes  belief,  and  which  no  descrip- 
tion could  adequately  characterize.  Yet 
it  was  the  destiny  of  this  man  to  have 
torn  and  swept  from  him  the  last  and  only 
tie  that  kept  him  in  sympathy  with  his 
kind.  Returning  from  his  exile  in  Europe, 
to  the  land  where  he  was  still  regarded  aa 


little  else  than  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  his 
heart  was  buoyed  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  clasping  to  his  arms  her  in  wliom  his 
earthly  ail-iu-all  centered.  Alas  !  he  was 
yet  to  drain  the  cup  of  its  nether  dregs. 
Hastening  to  meet  her  father  on  his  ar- 
rival at  New  York,  Theodosia  took  passage 
from  Charleston,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
in  1812,  in  the  sm:ill  pilot  schooner  Patriot, 
just  from  a  privateering  cruise.  But, 
though  a  fine  sailer,  with  the  best  of  offi- 
cers, the  vessel  was  never  seen,  nor  hoard 
from,  after  leaving  port  Whether  the 
vessel  took  fire  and  was  thus  destroyed 
with  all  on  board,  or  foundered  in  the  gale 
which  occurred  soon  after  she  left  Charles- 
ton, or  was  taken  by  the  pirates  then 
infesting  the  high  seas,  is  unknown  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  blow  which  brought  inde- 
scribable dismay  and  agony  to  Burr. 
Utterly  bereft  and  alone,  shunned  as  a 
murderer,  and  despised  as  a  plotter  against 
his  country,  his  wretched  existence  was 
prolonged  to  past  four-score  years,  when 
he  went  down  in  loneliness  to  the  grave, 
"unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."  Of 
his  accomplished  and  affectionate  daughter, 
all  tongues  and  pens  have  unitedly  spoken 
a«  "  Theodosia  the  Moved" 


XVIII. 

FULTON'S    TRIUMPHANT   APPLICATION    OF    STEAM    TO 

NAVIGATION.— 1807. 


Fir«t8teiim-boftt  Voyage  on  American  Waters  Under  Hii  DirectJon.^ABtoniBhtnent  Produoed  hy  th« 
Ezhibilion. — Great  Era  in  National  DeYclopmt'nt. — The  World  at  Large  Indebted  to  American 
Ingenuity  and  Entorpriwe  for  Hub  Migiity  Uevolutionary  Agent  in  Human  ProgreBS  and  Power. — 
The  Wholtii  Scale  of  Civiiilzation  Enlarged. — Fallon's  Early  Mechanistna. — R\»  Inrentira  Prqjecta 
Abroad,^ — Steam  Propulsion  the  End  Souglit. — ^Varioua  Experimenta  and  Triata. —  Livingaton'a 
Valued  Co-operation. — Studying  the  Principle  Involved, — It«  Discovery  at  Last. — Legislative  En- 
couragement Asked.— Public  Ridicule  of  tlie  Scheme. — ConatructJon  of  a  Steamboat. — TUe  "  Queer- 
Looking  Craft." — Incidentt  at  the  I^Aunch. —  Undaunted  Confidence  of  Fulton. —  Sailing  of  the 
"  New-Fangled  Craft." — Demonatrationa  Along  the  Route. — Complete  Success  of  the  Trip. — Firat 
Passage-Money. — That  Bottle  of  Wine. — Opposition  Lines,  and  Racing.— -First  Steam-txwt  at  the 
West — Amazing  Subsequent  Increase. — Fulton's  Checkered  Fortunes. 


"It  k  to  lb«  umUQiiled  pcnvrvimon  ■od  cnrtions  Of  lh«  American  Fultok  Uiat  l»  due  tha  •verla«(iBg  fcooor  of  hvrt&g  produced  tU* 
motutiaii,  batfa  in  Divalirchllaelureand  aavlgaiion."— JufeY  Raroat  ot  Tas  £ziit*iTioa  or  au.  K.iT:uas,  Loauo:*,  ISuL 


IJTEAM,  in  ka  api)lication  to  the  purposps  of  imrigation^ 
was  first  sticccssfully  employed  In'  Robert  Ftilton,  i\  na- 
tive of  Little  Britain,  Pennsylvania.  His  peculiar  genius 
manifested  itself  at  an  er.rly  age,  in  an  irrepressible  taste 
for  producing  drawings  and  vsirious  mechanisms.  At  the 
;i_'i-  of  twenty-oue  he  was  intimate  with  Franklin.  He 
luirl  previously  painted  portraits  and  landscapes  in  Phila- 
^I'lphia,  and  derived  cunsidorable  profit  from  the  occupa- 
tion. Ho  .subsequently  sailed  for  England,  with  the  view 
of  socking  Mr.  West's  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art 
That  great  i>ainter  took  him  into  his  family,  at  once.  In 
1793,  Mr.  Futton  was  actively  engaged  in  a  project  to  im- 
prove inland  navigation.  Even  at  that  time  he  had  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam.  In  1804  he  had  acquired  much 
valuable  information  upon  iho  .subject,  and  written  it  down,  as  well  as  much  concern- 
ing his  own  life,  and  sent  many  manuscripts  from  Paris  to  this  country,  but  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  and  most  of  the  papers  destroyed.  About  this  period,  the  sub- 
ject of  canals  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his  attention,  although  not 
exclusively.  In  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  left  Europe  for  New  York,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  immediately  commenced  his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
practical  science.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  in  this  direction  may  be  understood, 
when  it  ia  stated  tliat,  in  1794,  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
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Mnal  projects,  had  adopted  and  patented 
the  system  of  iut'liiied  planes  a3  a  substi- 
tute for  locks,  ami  liaJ  writteu  a  treatise 
on  canals.  He  also  invented  a  mill  for 
sawing  marble,  pateuted  Beveral  metboda 
of  spinning  flax  and  luukiug  ropes,  and 
constructed  a  torpedo  to  be  uavd  in  war, 
for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  vesaels. 

At  what  time  Jlr.  Fulton's  mind  was 
first  directed  to  steam  navigation,  is  not 
definitely  known ;  hut  even  in  1793,  he 
had  matured  a  plan  in  which  ho  reposed 
great  confidence.  No  one,  jireviously  to 
Mr.  Fulton,  had  constructed  a  steam-boat 


/^'Zjgt^    ^f^^ 


in  any  other  way,  or  with  any  other  result, 
than  as  an  unsuccessful  ex[)eriiiieiit ;  and 
although  many  ha%e  disputed  liis  right  to 
the  honor  of  the  discovery,  none  have  done 
so  with  any  semblance  of  justice.  Miller's 
experiments,  whieh  simply  proved  the 
practicability  of  the  principle  of  propelling 
Teasels  by  steam,  were  niiide  in  1T87,  in 
Scotland;  hut  Fulton's  boat,  which  began 
to  navigate  the  Hudson  in  1807,  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  praottcal  demonstration  of 
this  application  of  steam,  being  five  years 
prior  to  the  success  of  Henry  Bell  on  the 
Clyde,  and  nearly  ten  years  preceding  the 
first  attempts  on  the  Thames  river,  under 


Brunei's  direction.  The  incompleteness  of 
Fitch's  plan  is  mutter  of  history,  thougli 
his  inventive  ingenuity  was  very  great. 

Among  those  of  Fulton's  own  country- 
men who  had  previously  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reuder  the  force  of  steam  3ul>- 
servient  to  practical  an<l  useful  purposes, 
was  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
As  early  as  1798,  he  believed  that  he  had 
accomplished  his  object,  and  reiiresented 
to  the  legislature  of  tlie  state  of  New  York, 
that  he  possessed  a  mode  of  applying  the 
steam  engine  so  as  to  pro])el  a  boat  on 
new  and  advantageous  principles;  but  he 
was  deterred  from  carrying  it  into  effect, 
by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very 
expensive  experiment,  unless  he  could  be 
assured  of  an  exclusive  adi'antage  from  it, 
shouhl  it  be  found  successful. 

The  legislature  in  March,  1798,  passed 
an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  witli  the 
exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  navigating 
nil  kinds  of  hoats  which  might  be  propelled 
by  tlie  force  of  fire  or  Rteani,  on  all  the 
waters  \vitlitii  the  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act, 
— upon  condition  that  he  should  within  a 
twelvemonth  build  sueh  a  boat,  the  mean 
of  Avhoso  progress  should  not  bo  less  than 
four  miles  an  hour. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house 
nf  assembly  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  upon  A^•hich 
C^-^^T^v^ occasion  the  wags  and  the  lawyers  united 
their  powers  in  opposition  to  tlie  bill  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  goo<l  doctor  had 
to  encounter  all  their  jokes,  and  parry  all 
their  bhiws. 

Acconling  to  Mr.  Livingston's  owu 
account  of  these  most  interesting  circiun- 
stances,  it  appears  that,  when  residing  a* 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  in  France,  ho  there  met  with  Mi\ 
Fulton,  and  they  formed  that  friendship 
and  connection  with  each  other,  to  which 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  naturally  gives 
birth.  He  communicated  (o  Mr.  Fulton 
his  \'iews  of  the  imjiortance  of  steam-boats 
to  their  common  country  ;  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and 
of  his  resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit  on 
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his  return;  and  advised  him  to  turn  liis 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  to  embark  in  the  enterprise, 
and  immediately  to  make  such  experi- 
ments as  would  enable  them  to  determine 
how  far,  in  spite  of  former  failures,  tlie 
object  was  attainable.  The  principal 
direction  of  these  experiments  was  left  to 
Mr.  Fulton, 

On  the  arrival  at  Nfw  York  of  Mr. 
Fulton,  which  waa  not  till  1806,  tliey  im- 
mediately engaged  in  building  a  boat  of — 
as  was  then  thought — very  consideraljle 
dimensions,  for  navigating  the  Hudson. 
This  boat,  named  the  Clermont,  was  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep.  The 
tliameter  of  the  paddle-wheels  was  fifteen 
feet,  the  boards  four  feet  long  and  dipping 
two  feet  in  the  water.  She  was  a  qneer- 
looking  craft,  and,  while  on  the  stocks, 
excited  much  attention  and  no  small 
amount  of  ridicule.  AMien  she  was 
laain-hed,  and  the  steam  engine  placed  in 
her,  that  also  was  looked  upon  as  being  of 
a  piece  witli  tlie  boat  built  to  float  it.  A 
few  had  seen  one  at  work  raising  the  Man- 
hattan water  into  the  reservoir  back  of 
the  almsliouae;  but,  to  the  people  at  Isirge,, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  hidden  mystery. 
Curiosity  was  greatly  excited.  Nor  will 
the  reader  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  atute- 
ment  made  by  aa  eye-witness  and  narrator 
of  these  events,  that,  when  it;  was  an- 
nounced in  the  New  York  pai>er)j  that  the 
boat  would  start  from  Cortlandt  street  at 
six  and  a  half  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
the  fourtli  of  Augu-st,  and  take  passengers 
to  Albany,  there  was  a  broad  smile  on 
every  face,  as  the  inquiry  was  made,  if 
jiny  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  go  ? 
One  friend  was  heard  to  accost  another  in 
the  street  with — 

"John,  will  thee  risk  thy  life  in  such  a 
concern  ?  I  tell  thee  she  is  the  most  fear- 
ful wild  fowl  living,  and  thy  father  ought 
to  restrain  thee  !  " 

AVhen  Friday  morning  came,  the 
wharves,  piers,  house-tops,  and  every 
'  coigns  de  vantatje '  from  which  a  aiglit 


could  be  obtained,  was  filled  Tvith  specta- 
tors. There  were  twelve  berths,  and 
every  one  was  taken  tlirough  to  Albany- 
The  fare  was  seven  dollars.  All  the 
machinery  was  uncovered  and  exposed  to 
view.  The  periphery  of  the  balance- 
wheels,  of  cast  iron,  some  four  or  more 
inches  scpiare,  ran  just  clear  of  the  water. 
There  were  no  outside  guards,  the  balance- 
wheels  being  supported  by  their  respective 
shafts,  which  projected  over  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  The  forward  part  waa  covered 
by  a  deck,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the 
hands.  The  after-part  was  fitted  up,  in  a 
rough  manner,  for  passengers.  The  en- 
trance into  the  cabin  was  from  the  stern, 
in  front  of  the  steersmaa,  wlio  worked  a 
tiller,  as  in  an  ordinary  sloop.  Black 
smoke  issued  from  the  chimney;  steam 
issued  from  every  ill-fitted  valve  and  crev- 
ice of  the  engine.  Fulton  himself  was 
there.  His  remarkably  clear  and  sharp 
voice  was  heard  above  the  hum  of  the  mul- 
titude and  the  noise  of  the  engine;  his 
step  was  confident  and  decided ;  he  heeded 
not  the  fcarfulness,  doubts,  or  sarcasm  of 
those  by  whom  ho  was  surrounded.  The 
whole  scene  combined  had  in  it  an  individ- 
uidity,  as  well  as  an  interest,  which  comes 
but  once  and  is  remembered  forever. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  engine  was 
set  in  motion,  and  the  boat  moved  steadily 
but  slowly  from  the  wharf :  as  she  turned 
up  the  river,  and  was  fairly  untler  wa}-, 
there  arose  such  a  huzza  as  ten  thousand 
throats  never  gave  before.  The  passen- 
gers returned  the  cheer,  but  Fulton  stood 
xi[ion  the  deck,  his  eyes  flashing  with  an  un- 
usual brilliancy  as  he  surveyed  tlie  crowd. 
He  felt  that  the  magic  wand  of  success 
Avas  waving  ovor  him,  and  he  was  silent. 

Aa  the  boat  sailed  or  stean^ed  hy  West 
Point,  the  whole  garrison  was  out,  and 
cheered  most  lustily.  At  Newburg,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Orange  county  was  col- 
lected there;  the  whole  side-hill  city 
seemed  ajiimated  W'ith  life.  Every  sail- 
boat aikd  water-craft  was  out.  The  ferry- 
boat from  Fishkill  was  filled  with  ladies, 
but  Fulton  w;is  engaged  in  seeing  a  pas- 
senger landed;  and  did  not  observe   the 
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miles  an  hour.  I  had  a  light  breexe 
ngainat  me  the  whole  way,  going  and  com- 
ing, so  that  no  use  was  made  ci  my  sails, 
and  this  voyage  has  been  performed  whol- 
ly by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine.  I 
overtook  many  sloops  and  schooners  beat- 
ing to  the  windward,  and  passed  them  as 
if  they  hsA  been  at  anchor/'  Sucli  was 
the  modest  description  of  this  greatest  of 
modern  inventions. 

Of  peculiar  interest  and  entertainment 
is  the  following  narrative  connected  with 
this  historic  voyage,  from  the  graphic  pen 
of  one  who  was  a  personal  actor  in  the 
scene  described: — 

1  chanced  to  be  at  Alban}'^  on  business 
when  Fulton  arrived  there  in  his  unheard- 
of  craft,  which  everj-body  felt  so  much 
anxiety  to  see.  Being  ready  to  leave,  and 
hearing  that  this  craft  was  going  to 
return  to  New  York,  I  repaired  on  board 
and  inquired  for  Mr.  Fulton.  I  was 
referred  to  the  cabin,  and  there  found  a 
plain,  gentlemanly  man,  wlioUy  alone,  and 
engaged  in  writing. 

"Mr.  Fultojij  I  presume." 

"Yes,  air." 

"  Do  you  return  to  New  York,  with  this 
boat  ?  " 

•'  We  shall  try  to  get  hack,  sir." 

**  Can  1  have  a  passage  down  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  your  chance  with  us, 
sir." 

I  inquired  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  sum,  I 
think  six  dollars,  was  named.  The  amount, 
in  coin,  I  laid  in  his  open  hand,  and,  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  it,  he  remained  so  long 
motionless,  that  I  supposed  it  might  be  a 
miscount,  and  said  to  him,  "Is  that  right, 
sir?"  This  question  roused  him  as  from 
a  kind  of  reverie,  and,  as  be  looked  up,  the 
big  tear  was  brimming  in  his  eye,  and  his 
voice  faltered  as  he  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  memory  was 
busy  as  I  contemplated  this,  the  first 
pecuniary  reward  I  have  ever  received  for 
all  my  exertions  in  adapting  steam  to 
navigation.  I  should  gladlj'  commemorate 
the  occasion  over  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
you,  but  really  I  am  too  poor  even   for 


that,  just  now;  yet  I  trust  we  may  meet 
ngajn,  when  this  will  not  be  the  case." 

Some  four  years  after  this  (continues 
the  writer  of  this  agreeable  reminiscence), 
when  the  Clermont  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  her  name  changed  to  the  North 
River,  and  when  two  other  boats,  viz.,  the 
Car  of  Neptune  and  the  Paragon  had  been 
built,  making  Mr.  Fulton's  fleet  consist  of 
three  boats  rfgulariy  plying  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  I  took  passage  upon  one 
of  these  for  the  latter  city.  The  cabin  in 
that  day  was  below ;  and,  na  I  walked  its 
length  to  mid  fro,  I  saw  I  was  very  closely 
observed  by  one  I  supposed  a  stranger. 
Soon,  however,  I  recalled  the  features  of 
Mr.  Fulton;  but,  without  disclosing  this, 
1  continued  my  walk.  At  length,  in  pass- 
ing his  seat,  our  eyes  met,  when  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  eagerly  seizing  ray  hand, 
exclaimed — 

"  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  for  your  feat- 
ures have  never  escaped  me ;  and,  although 
I  am  still  far  from  rich,  yet  I  may  venture 
that  I'Otlle  now  ! " 

It  was  ordered;  and  during  its  discus- 
sion Mr.  Fulton  ran  rapidly,  but  vividly, 
over  his  experiences  of  the  world's  cold- 
ness and  sneers,  and  of  the  hopes,  fears, 
disappointments,  and  diffir.ulties,  that  were 
scattered  through  his  whole  career  of  dis- 
covery, up  to  the  very  point  of  his  final, 
crowning  triumph,  at  which  he  so  fully  felt 
he  had  arrived  at  last.  And  in  reviewing 
all  these  matters,  lie  said— 

"  I  have  again  and  again  recalled  the 
occasion,  and  the  incident,  of  our  first 
interview  at  Albanj';  and  never  have  I 
done  so  without  renewing  in  my  mind  the 
vivid  emotion  it  originally  caused.  That 
seemed,  and  does  still  seem,  to  me,  the 
turning  point  in  my  dcfstinj' — the  dividing 
line  between  hlght  and  darkness,  in  my 
career  upon  earth;  for  it  was  the  first 
actual  recognition  of  my  usefulness  to  my 
fcllow-meii." 

Even  at  this  early  period  in  the  employ- 
ment of  so  dangerous  and  slightly  under- 
stood a  motive  power  as  steam,  the  rivalry 
and  diversion  of  racing  was  indulged  ir.. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1809, 
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tKat  tlie  exciting  and  criminal  scene  of  a 
gteam-boat  race  was  first  enacted.  A  com- 
pany from  Albany  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  with  Fulton. 
The  first  vessel  of  this  opposition  line  was 
advertised  to  leave  Albany  at  the  same 
time  as  Fulton's,  Parties  ran  high  in  the 
hotels  of  Albany.  The  partisans  of  Fulton 
were  enrolled  under  Professor  Ivcmp,  of 
Columbia  College;  those  of  the  opposition 
under  Jacob  Stout.  The  victory  waa  long 
in  suspense ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
thirtieth  hour  of  a  hard  struggle  that  the 
result  was  proclaimed  t»y  Dr.  Kemp,  on 
the  tafifrail  of  Fulton's  vessel,  and  holding 
out,  in  derision,  a  coil  of  rope  (o  Captain 
Stout,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  reniurked  in 
so  doing,  of  ''towing  him  into  port." 
When  the  age,  high  standing,  and  sedate 
character  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  course 
of  time,  women  at  the  West  learned  to 
devote  their  bacon  to  feeding  the  fui'nace 
fires  of  rival  sleam-boata. 

The  complete  success  attending  steam 
navigation  on  the  Hudson  and  the  neigh- 
boring waters,  previous  to  the  year  1809, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  pro- 
jectors to  the  idea  of  its  applir-ation  on  the 
western  waters;  and  in  the  month  of 
April  of  that  year,  Jfr.  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton, 
visited  those  rivers,  with  the  purjiose  of 
forming  an  opinion  whether  they  admitted 
of  Bteam  navigation  or  not.  Mr.  R<x>sevelt 
surveyed  the  rivers  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleans,  and,  as  his  report  was  favor- 
able, it  was  decidt'd  to  build  a  boat  at  the 
former  place.  This  was  dune  under  hini 
tlirection,  and  in  the  year  1811  the  fii-st 
boat  was  launcljfd  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.     It  was  called  the  New  Orleans, 

Late  at  night,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
quitting  Pittsburg,  they  arrived  in  safety 
at  Louisville,  having  been  seventy  hours 
descending  a  distance  of  somewhat  more 
than  seven  hundred  miles.  The  novel 
appearance  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fearful 
rapidity — as  it  was  then  regarded — with 
which  it  made  its  passage,  excited  a  mix- 


ture of  terror  and  surprise  among  many  of 
the  settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor 
of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached. 

Mr.  Livingston's  former  associate  in  hia 
experiments  with  applying  steam  to  this 
purpose  was  Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  persevered  independently  of 
Fulton  and  his  j)atrori,  in  various  attempts 
to  construct  steaio-boats.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  aided  by  hia  son,  and  his 
prospects  of  success  had  become  so  tiatter- 
higf  that  ha  refused  to  renew  his  partner- 
ship with  Livingston,  and  resolved  to  trust 
to  his  own  exertions.  Fulton's  boat,  how- 
ever, was  first  ready,  and  thus  secured  the 
grant  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  Stevenses  were  but  a 
few  days  later  in  moving  a  boat  with  the 
required  velocity.  Being  shut  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  the 
priority  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  Stevens 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  conveying  his 
boat  to  the  Delaware  by  sea;  and  this 
boat,  which  was  so  near  reaping  the  honor 
of  first  success,  was  the  first  to  navigate 
the  ocean  by  steam.  One  of  the  most 
eflSetetit  adv«K;ate8.of  the  new  moile  of  nav- 
igation by  steam  was  DiAVitt  C'linton. 

From  the  date  of  Fulton's  triumph  in 
1807,  steam  navigation  became  a  fixed  fact 
in  the  United  States,  and  went  on  extend- 
ing with  astonishing  rofidity.  Nor  could 
a  different  result  have  been  rationally 
expected  in  such  a  country  as  America. 

In  person,  Mr,  Fulton  was  about  six 
feet  high,  slender  form,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned. Nature  bad  made  him  a  gentle- 
man, and  bestowed  upon  him  ease  and 
gracefulness,  A  modest  confidence  in  his 
own  worth  and  talents,  gave  htm  an  unem- 
barrassed de];^iortment  in  all  his  social 
intercourse.  He  expressed  himself  with 
energy,  fluency,  and  correctness,  and,  as  he 
owed  more  to  his  own  experience  and 
reflections  than  to  books,  hia  sentiments 
were  often  interesting  from  their  original- 
ity. But  what  was  most  conspicuous  in 
his  character,  M'as  his  calm  constancy,  his 
industry,  and  that  indefatigable  patience 
and  perseverance,  which  always  enabled 
him  to  overcome  diihculties. 


EXTENSIVE  AND   CALAMITOUS    EARTHQUAKE   AT    THE 

WEST.— 1811. 


lu  CoTiTutiive  Force  Felt  all  Over  the  Valley  of  (lie  Mississippi  and  to  the  Atlantic  Coa»t.— The  Earth 
Suddenly  Bursts  Open  and  a  Vast  Hegioti  of  Country  is  Sunk  and  Lost. — Awful  Cliasoia  and 
U{>lieav»!«, — Kuin  mid  Desolfttion  Hroutfht  Upon  tlie  Iiiliabitanta. — Ilunibuldt's  Interesting  Opin- 
ion of  the  Western  Earthqunke. — Its  Central  Point  of  Violence.— Terrible  Consternation  Produced. 
— The  Ground  Swellings  and  Crackings. — Great  A]?itatton  of  the  Waters. — Houses  Buried,  Boats 
Wrecked.— Giant  Forests  Crushed. — Purple  Tinge  of  the  Atmosphere. — Tliunder,  Ligltlningr  Flood, 
Etc. — A  Mighty  Struggle. — Hills  and  I.slanda  Disappear. — Burial  Grounds  Engulfed. — Nature's 
Secrets  Unbosomed. — Lakes  I)rain»i<l,  New  Ones  Formed — Present  Aspect  of  the  Country  — 
Ac-count  of  (he  More  Recent  Earthquakes  in  CHlifomia,  their  Characteristics  and  Destructiveneu. 
— Most  Serious  in  San  Francieco.— Lives  and  Pro]>erty  Lost. — Women  ami  Children  Panic-Struck. 
— Direction  of  the  Shocks — ladicallons  of  their  Approach. — Effect  in  the  Uarbor  and  Baj. 


•*  rHwftfcd  nil  lire  nrbmtiiDF*  b-reaVn  ftirth 

Initrmn(«  rriiptiopa  t  ind  the  leeniiiieeArth 

]«  with  *■  hind  a(  rollc  |iiDch^aDd  vex'd 

Br  I  he  imjiri>oiiinK  nf  anrul/  wtoda 

)Aiililn  hrrwoinli  i  which,  nrtDlarpemMilitriTlBC 

Bhakr  th>  oM  bcUUme  EsrUi,  and  lopp(*dowD 

BtFr|ilra  kud  iiiiM*-|[rowa  towan." 


AFIEB  TOE   EAUTUyUAiit, 


f^ARTHQUAKES  in  the  United  States 
^  liavt;  been  of  corapanitivelv  rare  occur- 
~J  iciice,  80  far  as  any  extensive  destruction 
i»t  life  and  property  has  been  involved. 
]iy  far  the  moat  important  of  these,  prior 
ti»  the  disastrous  California  earthquakes  in 
1865  nnd  1868,  was  that  which  took  place 
at  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri,  below  St. 
Lntiis,  on  the  Mis.siijsippi,  in  1811,  and 
whidi  is  always  spoken  of,  in  that  section, 
a.t  "  the  great  earthquake."  Over  a  region 
of  country  three  hundred  miles  in  lenglh, 
from  the  motith  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the 
St.  Francis,  the  ground  ro.se  and  sank  in 
great  undulations,  and  lakes  were  formed, 
and  again  drained.  Ifnniholdt  remarks 
that  it  presents  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
iiu  incessant  quaking  of  the  ground  for 
successive  months  far  from  any  volcano. 

The  central  point  of  violence  in  this 
remarkable  cartliquake  was  thought  to  bo 
near  the  Little  Prairie,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  below  Kew  Ma<lrid;  the  vibrar 
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tioDs  from  whirli  were  felt  all  over  tlie 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  higji  up  as  Pitts- 
burg. The  first  shock  was  felt  ou  the 
night  of  December  sixteenth,  1811,  ainJ 
was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing 
severity,  into  February  following.  New 
Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its 
effects,  was  considered  as  situated  near 
the  focus  from  whence  the  undulations 
proceeded- 

The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day 
before  was  tolerably  clear,  being  rather 
low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  became 
thick  with  mud  throwTi  up  from  its  bottom, 
while  the  surface,  lashed  vehemently  hy 
the  convulsion  of  the  earth  beneath,  was 
covered  with  foam,  which,  gathering  into 
masses  the  size  of  a  barru],  floated  along 
on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on 
the  shores  opened  in  wide  fissures,  and, 
closing  again,  threw  the  water,  sand  and 
mud,  in  huge  jets,  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
a  thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which  the  light 
imparted  a  purple  tinge,  altogether  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  the  autumnal  hazo 
of  an  Indian  summer,  or  that  of  smoke. 
From  the  temporary  check  to  the  current, 
by  the  heaving  up  of  the  bottom,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  banks  and  sand-bars  ijito  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  min- 
utes five  or  six  feet ;  and,  impatient  of  the 
restraint,  again  rushed  forward  with 
rodoubled  impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the 
boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  panic-stricken 
boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water 
than  at  the  shore,  where  the  banks  threat- 
enetl  every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  the 
falling  earth,  or  carry  them  down  in  the 
vortices  of  tho  sinking  masses.  Many 
boats  were,  overwhelmed  :n  this  manner, 
and  their  crews  perished  with  them. 
Numerous  boats  wer«  wrecked  on  tho 
snags  and  old  trees  thrown  up  from  thi- 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had 
quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were 
sunk  or  stranded  on  the  sand-bars  and 
islands.  At  New  Madrid,  several  liortta 
were  carried  by  the  reflux  of  tho  current 
into   a  small   stream  that  puts  into  the 


river  just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the 
ground  by  the  returning  water  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that,  at 
this  precise  period,  the  first  steam-boat 
voyage  ever  made  in  western  waters,  added 
the  novelty  of  its  occurrence  to  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature  in  this  region.  The 
name  of  the  steam-boat  in  question  was  the 
New  Orleans,  commanded  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. On  arriving  about  five  ixiilos  above 
the  Yellow  Banks,  near  New  Madrid,  they 
moored  opposite  to  a  vein  of  coal  on  the 
Indiana  side,  the  coal  having  been  pur- 
chased some  time  previously  for  the  steam- 
er's use.  They  found  a  large  quantity 
already  quarried  to  their  bund  and  con- 
veyed to  the  shore  by  depredators,  who, 
however,  ha<l  not  means  to  carry  it  off; 
and  with  this  they  commenced  loading. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  voyagers  were 
accosted  in  great  alarm  by  the  squatters  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  inquired  if  they  had 
not  heard  strange  noises  on  tlif>  river  and 
in  the  wocmIs  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  perceived  the  shores  shake — 
insisting  that  they  had  rejieatedly  heard 
tho  earth  tremljlc.  Plitherto,  however, 
nothing  remarkable  had  been  perceived, 
and  the  following  day  they  continued 
their  monotonous  voyage  in  those  vast  sol- 
itudes. The  weather  was  oppressively 
hot ;  the  air  misty,  sttll  and  dull ;  and 
though  the  sun  was  visible,  like  an 
immense  and  glowing  ball  of  copi>t'r,  his 
rays  hardly  shed  more  than  a  mournful 
twilight  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Evening  drew  nigh,  and  with  it  some 
indications  of  what  was  passing  around 
them  became  evident,  for  they  ever  and 
anon  heard  a  rushing  sound  and  violent 
splash,  and  finally  saw  largo  portions  of 
the  shore  tearing  away  from  the  land  and 
lapsing  into  the  watery  abyss.  An  eye- 
witness says:  "It  was  a  startling  scene 
— one  could  have  heard  a  pin  tlrop  on 
dt'fk.  The  crew  spoke  but  little;  they 
noticed,  too,  that  the  comet,  for  some  iime 
visible  in  the  heavens,  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  every  ono  ou  board  was 
tbur.dors  truck." 


The  second  day  after  leaving  the  Yellow 
Banks,  the  sun  rose  over  the  forests,  the 
same  dim  ball  of  fire,  and  the  air  was  tliick, 
heavy,  and  oppressive,  as  before.  The 
portentous  signs  of  this  terrible  natnral 
convulsion  increiised.  Alanned  and  con- 
fused, tho  pilot  affirmed  he  was  lost — as 
he  found  the  channel  everywhere  altered ; 
and  where  ho  had  hitherto  known  deep 
water,  tliero  lay  numberless  trees  with 
their  roots  upward.  Tiie  trees  that  still 
remained  were  seen  waving  and  nodding 
on  tho  banks,  without  a  wind.  The 
adventurers  had  of  course  no  choice  but  to 
continue  their  route  as  best  they  could, 
but  towards  evening  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  jilace  of  shelter.  They  had  usually 
brought  to,  under  the  shore,  but  at  all 
points  they  saw  the  high  banks  disappear- 
ing, overwhelming  many  an  unfortunate 
craft,  from  which  the  owner.«>  had  landed, 
in  the  hojie  of  effecting  their  escape.  A 
large  island  in  mid-channel,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  pilot  as  the  better 
alternative,  was  sought  for  in  vaia,  having 
totally  disappeared,  and  thousands  of 
acres  constituting  the  surrounding  rnun- 
try,  were  found  to  have  been  swallowed 
up,  with  their  gigantic  growth  of  forest 
and  cane. 


Thus,  in  doubt  and  t*^rror,  they  pro- 
ceeded hour  after  hoar,  until  dark,  when 
they  found  a  email  island,  and  rounded  to, 
mooring  at  the  foot  of  it.  Here  they  lay, 
keeping  wutch  on  deck,  during  the  long 
night,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  waters 
which  roared  and  whirled  wJIJly  around 
them — hearing,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
tho  rushing  earth  slide  from  the  shore, 
and  the  commotion  of  the  fulling  mass  as 
it  became  engulfed  in  the  river.  The 
lady  of  the  party  was  frequently  awakened 
from  her  restless  slumber,  by  the  jar  of 
the  furniture  and  loose  articles  in  the 
cabin,  as  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
shock  of  the  passing  earthquake  was  com- 
municated to  tho  boxvs  of  the  vessel.  The 
morning  dawned  and  showed  they  were 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  shores 
and  channel  were  now  equally  unrecogniz- 
able— everything  seemed  changed.  About 
noon  that  day  they  reached  New  Madrid. 
Here  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  greatest 
cotisternatiuu  and  distress.  Part  of  the 
population  had  fled  for  their  lives  to  the 
higher  grounds ;  others  prayed  to  be  taken 
on  board  the  steamer,  as  the  earth  was 
opening  in  fissures  on  every  side,  and  their 
houses  hourly  falling  around  them.  Prt»- 
ceeding  thence  they  found  the  Mississippi, 
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at  all  times  a  fearful  stream,  unusually 
swollen,  turbid,  and  full  of  trees,  and  after 
many  days  of  extreme  danger,  finally 
reached  Natchez. 

After  shaking  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi t«  ita  center,  the  earthquake 
TJbrated  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  valleys,  and,  passing  the  primitive 
mouotuin  barriers,  died  away  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  the 
region  of  its  greatest  force,  and  pending 
the  tremendous  elemental  strife  whirh 
finally  ensued,  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  driven  back  from  its  source  with 
appalling  velocity  for  several  hours,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  elevation  of  its  bed.  But 
the  noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed 
in  its  course.  Its  accumulated  waters 
came  booming  on,  and,  overtopping  the 
barrier  thus  suddf  uly  raised,  carried  every 
thing  before  them  with  resistless  power. 
Boats,  then  floating  on  its  surface,  shot 
down  the  declivity  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  amid  roaring  billows  and  the  wildest 
disorder.  A  few  days'  action  of  its  power- 
ful current  sufficed  to  wear  away  every 
vestige  of  the  barrier  tlms  strangely  inter- 
posed, and  its  waters  moved  on  in  their 
wonted  channel  to  the  ocean,  seemingly 
rejoicing  in  their  triumph  over  the  oppos- 
ing elements  and  forces. 

The  day  that  succeeded  this  night  of 
dread  brought  no  solace  in  its  dawn. 
Shock  followed  sliock ;  a  dense  black  cloud 
of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land,  through 
which  no  struggling  suubeum  found  its 
WAY  to  cheer  the  desponding  heart  of  man. 
The  appearances  that  presented  themselves 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  principal  com- 
motion were  indeed  staggering  to  the 
beholder.  Hills  had  disappeared,  and 
lakes  were  found  in  their  stead  ;  numerous 
lakes  became  elevated  ground,  over  the 
surface  of  which  vast  J]*?aps  of  sand  were 
scattered  in  every  direction;  while  in 
many  places  the  earth  for  miles  was  sunk 
below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  without  being  covered  with  water, 
— ^loanng  an  impression  in  miniature  of  a 
catastrophe  mwh  more  imi»ortant  in  its 
effects,    which  had,  perhaps,  preceded  A 


ages  before.  One  of  the  lakes  thus  formed 
is  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth;  it 
is  also  in  some  places  very  shallow,  and  in 
others  from  fifty  to  one  hundre<l  feet  deep, 
which  latter  is  piuch  more  than  the  depth 
of  the  Mississippi  river  in  that  quarter. 
In  sailing  ovtr  its  surface,  one  is  struck 
with  astonislimeut  at  btholding  the  gigan- 
tic trees  of  the  forest  standing  partially 
exposed  amid  the  vraste  of  waters,  branch- 
less and  leafless,  like  gaunt,  mysterious 
monsters.  But  this  wonder  is  still  further 
increased  on  casting  the  eye  on  the  dark- 
blue  profound,  to  witness  cane-brakea  cov- 
ering its  bottom,  over  which  a  mammoth 
species  of  tortoise  is  occasionally  seen  drag- 
ging its  slow  length  along,  while  countless 
millions  of  fish  are  sporting  through  the 
aquatic  thickets, — the  whole  constituting 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
American  scenery  and  topography. 

The  lost  hills  or  islands  before  men- 
tioned are  of  various  extent ;  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  others 
not  80  large,  and  some  are  even  diminutive 
in  size,  but  of  great  altitude;  occasionally 
furnished  with  fountains  of  living  water, 
and  all  well  timbered.  The  low  grounds 
are  in  the  form  of  basins,  connected  by 
openings  or  hollows;  these,  not  being  as 
deep  as  the  bottom  of  their  reservoirs,  it 
happens  that,  when  an  inundation  takes 
pla(;e,  either  from  the  Mississippi  river  or 
streams  issuing  from  the  surrounding 
highlands,  they  are  tilled  to  overflowings — 
and,  when  the  waters  recede  below  a  level 
with  these  points  of  corammiication,  they 
become  stagnant  pools,  passing  off  by  the 
process  of  infiltratiwi,  which  is  very  slow, 
in  a  thick,  black,  tenacious  loam,  or  by 
evaporation  equally  gradual,  in  a  country 
covered  by  forests  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  At  New  Madrid  and  its  vicinity, 
the  earth  broke  into  innumerable  fissures; 
the  church-yard,  with  its  dead,  was  torn 
from  the  bank  and  embosomed  in  iht 
turbid  stream  j  and  in  many  places,  the 
gaping  earth  unfolded  its  secrets,  —  the 
bones  of  the  gigantic  mastodon  and  ich- 
thyosaurus, hlddeu   wiiiiiu  its  bosom  for 
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agesj  being  brought  to  the  surface.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  frequent  slight  shocks 
of  earthquake  are  tiiere  felt^  and  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  the  vast  ^waul{>  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  strange  sounds  may  at 
times  be  heard,  as  of  some  mighty  cauldron 
seething  and  bubbling  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Flint,  tlie  geographer,  who  visited  the 
country  seven  years  after  the  event,  saya 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  a  district 
west  of  New  Madrid  still  remained  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  that  the  neighboring 
forest  presented  a  scene  of  great  confusion. 
He  also  saw  hundreds  of  deep  chasms  re- 
maining in  the  alluvial  soil,  which  were 
produced,  according  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
the  bursting  of  the  earth,  which  rose  in 
great  undulations,  and  discharged  prodig- 
ious volumes  of  water,  sftnd,  and  coaly 
matter,  thrown  np  to  a  great  height.  As 
the  shocks  lasted  throughout  a  period  of 
three  months,  the  country  people  remarked 
that,  in  particular  districts,  there  were 
certain  prevailing  directions  in  which  the 
fissures  opened,  and  they  accordingly 
felled  the  tallest  trees,  making  (hem  fall 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
chasms.  By  stationing  themselves  on 
these,  the  inhabitants  often  escaped  being 
swallowed  up  when  the  earth  opened 
beneath  them. 

During  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  LyelJ  to 
this  region,  in  1846,  Mr,  Bringier,  the 
well-known  engineer,  related  to  him  that 
he  was  on  horseback  near  New  Madrid,  in 
1811,  when  some  of  the  severest  shocks 
were  experienced,  and  that,  as  the  waves 
advanced,  he  saw  the  trees  bend  down,  and 
often,  the  instant  afterward,  when  in  the 
act  of  recovering  their  position,  meet  the 
boughs  of  other  trees  similarly  inclined,  so 
as  to  become  interlocked,  being  prevented 
from  righting  themselves  again.  The 
transit  of  the  wave  throngh  the  woods  was 
marked  by  the  crashing  noise  of  countless 
branches,  first  heiird  nn  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  powerful 
jets  of  water,  mixed  with  sand,  Joam  and 
rt-.tuminous  shale,  were  cast  up  with  such 
Jitt\)etuosity,    that   both   horse    and    rider 


might  have  perished,  had  the  Bwelling  and 
upheaving  groun<l  happened  to  burst  im- 
mediately beneath  them.  Some  of  the 
shocks  %vere  perpendicular,  while  others, 
much  more  desolating,  were  horizontal,  or 
moved  along  like  great  waves ;  and  where 
the  principal  fountains  of  mud  and  water 
were  thrown  up,  circular  cavities,  called 
sink-holes,  were  formed. 

Hearing  that  some  of  these  cavities  still 
existed  near  the  town,  Professor  Lyell 
went  to  see  one  of  them,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  westward.  There  he  found 
a  nearly  circular  hollow,  ten  yards  wide, 
and  five  feet  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  near 
it,  andj  scattered  about  the  surrounding 
level  ground,  were  fragments  of  black 
bituminous  shale,  with  much  white  sand. 
Within  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
were  five  more  of  these  "  sand-bursts,"  or 
'*  sand-hlows,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  and,  about  a  mile  farther  west, 
there  is  still  pointed  out  "the  sink-hole 
where  the  negro  was  drowned.''  It  is  a 
striking  object,  interrupting  the  regularity, 
of  a  flat  plain,  the  sides  very  steep,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  deep  from  the  top  to  the 
water's  edge. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  this  region 
and  of  the  event  in  question,  furnished  by 
Professor  Lyell,  in  his  book  of  travels,  he 
relates  the  reminiscences  of  a  citizen  of 
New  Madrid,  who  witnessed  the  earth- 
<jnake  when  a  child.  He  described  the 
camping  out  of  the  people  in  the  night 
when  the  first  shocks  ocrurred,  and  how 
some  were  wounded  by  the  falling  of  chim- 
neys, and  the  bodies  of  others  drawn  out 
of  the  ruins ;  and  confirmed  the  pnbli*jhed 
statements  of  the  inhabitants  having 
availed  themselves  of  fallen  trees  to  avoid 
being  engulfed  in  open  fissures, — a  singu- 
lar mode  of  escape,  which,  curiously 
enough,  had  been  adopted  si>ontaneously 
in  different  and  widely-distant  places,  at 
the  same  time,  even  little  children  throw- 
ing themselves  thus  on  the  felled  trunks. 
Lyell  was  then  invired  to  go  and  see  sev- 
eral fissures  still  open,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  undulatory  movement  rtf  the 
ground,  some  of  them  jagged,  otheis  e^eri 
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and  straight.  Two  of  them  were  traced 
continuously  for  more  thiin  half  a  mile, 
and  a  few  were  found  to  be  parallel ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  varied  greatly  in  direc- 
tion, some  being  ten  and  otliers  I'orty-five 
degrees  west  of  north.  They  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  artitieial  trenches, 
though  formerly  as  deep  as  wells;  the 
artion  of  rains,  frost,  and  occasioniil  inun- 
dations, and,  above  all,  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  blown  into  them  in  couutlfss  num- 
bers, have  done  nmch  to  fill  them  up. 

In  that  part  of  the  forest  whicli  borders 
what  is  called  the  *'  sunk  country,"  all  the 
trees  of  a  date  prior  to  1811,  although 
standing  erect  and  entire,  are  dead.  They 
sure  most  noticeable  objects,  are  chit-fly 
oaks  and  walnuts,  with  trunks  several  feet 
in  diameter,  and  many  of  them  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  They  are  suj)- 
poscd  to  have  been  killed  by  the  loosening 
of  the  roota  during  the  repeated  uuflula- 
tions  which  passed  through  tlie  soil  for 
three  months  in  succession.  The  higher 
level  plain,  where  these  ih^ad  uionarrhs  of 
tite    fomst    stand,     terminates     abruptly 


newer  than  1812.  The  "  sunk  country  " 
extends  along  the  course  of  the  Wliite 
Water  and  its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  anil  thirty  miles  cnst  and  west. 
It  is  not,  huwevt-r,  couiincd  to  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  several  exten- 
sive furest  tracts  in  Tennessee  wore  sul>- 
mergfd  during  the  shocks  of  lSll-12, 
and  have  ever  since  formed  lakes  and 
swamps. 

The  earthquakes  in  California,  especially 
those  whicli  occurred  in  18G5  and  1868, 
and  both  in  the  month  of  October,  were 
the  most  disa.stnni8  in  respect  to  tlie  value 
t)f  property  destroycij,  that  of  October  21, 
1SG8,  being  particularly  so.  At  San 
Francisco,  the  motion  was  east  and  west, 
and  several  buihlings  on  Pinc»  Battery, 
and  Sansome  streets  were  thrown  down, 
and  a  considerable  numl>er  badly  damaged. 
The  ground  settled,  which  throw  the  build- 
ings out  of  line.  The  principal  damage 
was  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fity,  below  Montgomery  street,  and  among 
old  buildingH  on  the  made  ground.     The 
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toward  the  b«you  St.  John,  and  the  sudden 
descent  of  eight  or  ten  feet  throughout  an 
area  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  broad,  wa.<*  one  of  the  strange  results 
of  the  earthquake.  At  the  tower  level  are 
seen  cypresses  and  cotton-wood,  and  other 
trees  which  delight  iu  wet  ground,  all 
11 


custom-house,  a  brick  building  erected  on 
pile  ground,  which  was  badly  shattered  iu 
the  earthf|uake  of  1865,  had  now  to  be 
abandoned  as  unsafe.  Business  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  suspended,  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  j»eople,  and 
great  excitenieut  prevailed.    The  paraj)ets. 
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■walls  and  rtimiieys  of  a  number  of  houses 
fell,  caaaing  joss  of  life  and  many  acciileiits. 
At  one  place,  the  ground  opened  several 
inclica  wide  and  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long ;  und  in  othor  places,  the  grouud 
opened,  anil  water  forced  itself  al>ove  the 
surface.  The  water  in  the  hay  was  per- 
fectly smooth  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  no  perceptible  disturbance  took  place 
there  ;  the  shock  was  felt  aboard  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  aa  if  the  vessels  had 
struck  upon  the  rocks.  The  morning  waa 
moderately  warm,  and  a  dense  fog  covered 
the  city.  Not  the  slightest  breeze  was 
perceptible.  The  first  indication  of  the 
approach  of  the  earthquake  was  a  slight 
rumbling  sound,  as  of  something  rolling 
along  the  sidewalk,  coming  apparently 
from  the  direction  of  the  ocean.  The 
shock  commenced  in  the  form  of  slow,  hor- 
izontal movements,  while  the  movements 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1865  were  per- 
pendicular. The  effect  on  buildings,  too, 
of  the  earthquake  of  1868,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1865-  In  the  latter, 
glass  was  broken  and  shivered  into  atoms 
in  all  the  lower  j>art9  of  the  city,  by  the 
perpendicular  oscillations,  while  compara- 
tively few  walla  were  shaken  down  or  badly 
shattered.  The  earthquake  of  1868  broke 
very  little  glass,  but  the  damage  by  the 
falling  of  cornices,  awnings,  and  walls, 
was  immense.  Mantel  ornaments  and 
aheived  crockery  wore  everywhere  thrown 


down  and  broken;  top-heavy  articles  of 
furniture  tumbled  over  J  tanks  and  dishes 
containing  water  or  other  liquids  slopped 
their  contents ;  clocks  stopped  running ; 
door -bells  rang ;  tall  structures,  like 
steeples  and  towers,  were  seen  to  sway, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  under  the 
feet  was  unpleasantly  plain  to  walkers; 
horses  started  and  snorted,  exhibiting 
every  sign  of  fear,  and  in  some  cases  dash- 
ing cff  furiously  with  their  riders;  dogs 
crouched,  trembling  and  whining;  and 
fowls  flew  to  the  trees,  uttering  notes  of 
alarm.  The  panic  among  women  and 
children  was,  for  a  time,  excessive,  and 
their  cries  and  tears  were  very  moving. 

At  Oakland,  tlie  shock  was  very  severe, 
throwing  down  clumneys,  and  greatly 
damaging  buildings;  in  several  localities, 
the  gi'ound  opened,  and  a  strong  sulphu- 
rous smell  waa  noticed  after  the  shock. 
The  court-house  at  San  Leandro  was 
demolished  and  one  life  lost.  At  San 
Jose,  several  buildings  were  injured.  The 
large  brick  court-house  at  Redwood  City 
was  completely  wrecked.  The  shock  was 
light  at  Marysville  and  Sonora,  and  severe 
at  Grass  Valley.  It  was  also  felt,  with  a 
good  deal  of  severity,  in  Stockton,  Sonoma, 
San  Lorenzo,  Alvarado,  San  Mateo,  Peta- 
luma,  Vallejo,  and  Sacramento;  in  the 
latter  place,  flag-staffs  and  trees  vibrated 
ten  feet,  and  the  water  in  the  river  rose 
and  fell  a  foot  and  a  half. 
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AMERICA    ANT)    ENGLAIST)    MATCHED    AGAINST 
OTHER    IN    SQUADRON    COMBAT.— 1813. 


EACH 


Lake  Erie  the  Scene  of  the  Enconnter. — Sixteen  Vesseli  Engaged.— The  British,  under  Captain  Bar- 
cUj,  one  of  Lord  Nelson's  Veteran  Officers,  iind  with  a  Superior  Force,  are  Thorouglrly  Beaten  by 
the  AmericanB,  under  Gommoclore  Oliver  H.  Perry- — Every  British  Vessel  Ctt[itured  — General  Harrison 
Completes  the  Victoriout  Work  on  Land — Building  of  the  Fleet  on  the  Lake. — Great  Difflcuttieg  to  be 
OTercome. — Coniinodon?  Perry  the  Master  Spirit. — Completion  nnd  Salting  of  the  Fleet. — Challenge 
to  the  Enenny. — Line  of  Battle  Formed.— Perry's  Blue  Union-Jnck. — Ita  Motto,  "  Don't  Give  Up  the 
Ship ! " — Wild  Enthusiaam  of  his  Men. — Flagship  LawrenL-e  in  the  Van. — Meets  the  Whole  Opposing 
Fleet. -«-Bndly  Crippled  in  a  Two  Hour*'  Fight. — Huzzas  of  the  Enemy. — The  Day  Supposed  to  be 
Theirs  — Indomitable  Resolution  of  Perry. — lie  Puts  Off  in  an  Open  Boat. — Reaches  the  Niagara  with 
Hi*.  Flag. — Again  Battles  with  the  Foe. — Severe  and  Deadly  ContlicL — American  Prowess  Invincible. 
— Barclay  Strikes  Uis  Colors. — Ferry  only  Twenty-seven  Years  Old. 


■  W*  bar*  net  Uia  n*mj,  sad  thuj  uv  oar*."— Pbiwt'i  McMoaAB!.!  Dispatci  A»>oinroiaa  His  TicmaT; 


fOREIGN  nations,  who  atill  smiled  incredulously  at  the  pre- 
tensionH  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  on  an  ocean  war- 
fare with  the  proud  "  mistress  of  the  seas," — -as  England 
*^  was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be, — were  now  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  splendid  victory  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  over  the  Guerriere,  fresh  and  decisive 
neaKT*B  •n.xr,  r     proof  of  the  naval  suprenoacy  of  the  youthful  republic,  in  the 

magnificent  triuntph  achieved  by  Commodpro  Oliver  H.  Perry,  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  western  world,  the  flag  of  a 
British  squadron  was  struck,  humiliatingly,  to  the  Americans.  Great  Britain  had 
already  been  signally  defeated  in  single  naval  combats,  during  the  present  contest; 
she  was  now  beaten  in  squadron, — every  one  of  her  ships  striking  their  colors  to 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

Tlie  unexpected  and  disgraceful  surrender  of  the  northern  army  under  General 
Hull,  to  the  British,  rendered  a  superior  force  on  Lake  Erie  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Aiuericau  territory  bordering  on  the  lake,  as  well  as  for  offensive  opera- 
tiona  in  Canada.  Under  these  circumstances  Oliver  H.  Perry,  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished young  oflBcer,  who  had  the  command  of  a  gunboat  flotilla  for  the  defense 
of  New  York,  was  designated  to  the  command  on  Lake  Erie.  But,  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  possessed  no  naval  force  on  the  lake;  the  only  vessels  belonging  to 
the  government  were  captured  at  Detroit,  The  southern  or  American  lake  shore, 
being   principally  a    sand    beach   formed  by  the  sediment  driven  by  the   northerly 
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winds,  afforded  but  few  harbors,  and  those 
encumbered  wilb  bars  at  their  entrance. 
At  Presque  Isle,  ninety  miles  west  of  Huf- 
fah>,  a  peninsula  extending  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  lake  encircles  a  harbor,  on 
the  borders  of  which  waa  the  port  of  Erie. 

At  this  place,  Commodore  Perry  was 
directeil  to  locate,  and  superintend  a  naval 
establishment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
create  a  superior  force  on  the  Like.  The 
difficulties  of  building  a  navy  in  the  rfi.- 
derness  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  experienced  them.  There  was 
nothing  at  this  spot  out  of  which  it  could 
be  built,  but  the  timber  of  the  forest. 
Ship-buiiJers,  Hailorn,  naval  stores,  guug, 
and  ammunition,  were  all  to  be  tran.sportcd 
by  land,  in  wagons,  and  over  bad  roads,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  mile^,  either  from 
Albany  by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  or  frcra 
Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg. 
But  undei-  all  these  embarrassments,  ^y 
the  first  of  August,  181.3,  Coramotlore 
Perry  had  provided  a  flotilla,  consisting  of 
the  sliipB  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  of  twenty 
guns  each,  and  seven  emaller  vessels,  to 
wit,  one  of  four  guns,  one  of  three,  two  of 
two,  and  three  of  one. 

While  the  ships  were  building,  the 
enemy  frequently  appeared  off  the  harbor 
and  threatened  their  destruction ;  but  the 
ahallowness  of  the  water  on  iho  bar,  there 
being  but  five  feet,  prevented  their  aj)- 
proach.  The  same  cause,  which  ii'snred 
the  safety  of  the  vesscla  while  budding, 
seemed  likely  to  prevent  their  being  of 
any  service  when  completed.  The  two 
largest  drew  several  feet  more  water  than 
there  was  on  the  bar.  The  inventive 
genius  of  Perry,  however,  soon  surmounted 
this  difficulty.  He  placed  large  scows  on 
each  side  of  these  two,  filled  them  so  that 
they  sank  to  the  water-edge,  then  attached 
them  to  the  ships  by  strong  pieces  of 
timber,  and  pumped  out  the  water.  The 
8C0WB,  in  this  way,  buoyed  up  the  ships, 
enabling  them  to  pass  the  bar  in  safety. 
This  operation  was  performed  in  the  very 
eyes  of  the  enemy. 

Having  gotten  his  fleet  in  readiness, 
Commodore  Perry  proceeded  to  the  head 


of  the  lake  and  anchored  in  Put-in  Bay, 
opposite  to  and  distaiit  thirty  miles  from 
Maiden,  where  the  British  fleet  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  He  remained  at 
anclmr  here  several  days,  watching  the 
British  fleet,  and  waiting  a  chance  to 
offer  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  the  enemy  was  discovered  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  American  force,  which 
immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  stoo<l 
out  to  meet  him.  Perry  had  nine  vessels, 
consisting  of  the  Lawrence,  his  flag-ship, 
of  twenty  guns;  the  Niagara,  Captain 
Elliott,  of  twenty ;  the  Caledonian,  Lieu- 
tenant Turner,  of  three;  the  schooner 
Ariel,  of  four;  the  Scorpion,  of  two;  the 
Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels  ;  the 
sloop  Trippe,  and  scho^oners  Tigress  and 
Porcupine,  of  one  gun  each. 

The  force  of  the  British  consisted  of  the 
Detroit,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Barclay, 
and  carrying  nineteen  guns  and  two  how- 
itzers; the  Queen  Charlotte,  Captain 
Finnis,  of  seventeen  guns ;  the  schooner 
Lady  Prevost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  of 
thirteen  guns  and  two  howitzers;  the  brig 
Hunter,  of  ten  guns ;  the  sloop  Little 
Kelt,  of  three  guns;  and  the  schooner 
Chippewa,  of  one  gun  and  two  swivels. 
Thus,  the  belligerents  stood,  in  respect  to 
force  and  power,  as  follows:  The  Ameri- 
cans liad  nine  vessels,  carrying  fifty-four 
guns  and  two  swivels;  the  British,  six 
vessels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  four 
howitzers,  and  two  swivels. 

Commodore  Perry  got  under  way  with 
a  liglit  breexu  at  the  south-west^  Sum- 
moning his  commanding  officers  by  signal 
to  the  deck  of  the  Lawrence,  he  gave  them 
in  a  few  words  their  lust  instructions  pre- 
paratory to  the  approaching  battle,  and, 
unfolding  his  union-jack,  a  blue  flag  upon 
which  was  inscribed  in  white  letters  the 
motto  of  the  American  navy,  "  Don't 
GIVE  UP  THE  ship!"  The  sight  of  this 
flag,  bearing  upon  it  the  dying  words  of 
the  brave  Captain  Lawrence,  brought  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  crew. 
As  the  officers  were  about  taking  their 
leave,    Perry   declared    that    it    was    hia 
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intention  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  quar- 
ters from  the  Hrst,  and  that  he  coulil  not 
iidvise  tliem  better  than  iu  the  words  of 
Lord  Nelson — "If  you  lay  3'our  enemy 
close  alongside,  you  eun  not  be  out  of  your 
place."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  tlio  aj*- 
proach  of  the  enemy  warranted  the  display 
of  the  signal,  every  vessel  was  under  sail, 
heating  out  against  alight  head-wind,  and 
with  the  boats  ahead  towing.  The  object 
was,  to  heat  to  the  windward  of  the 
islands  which  now  interposed  between  the 
two  approaching  squadrons,  and,  thus  gain- 
ing the  weather-gauge,  to  bear  down  with 
that  important  advantage  upon  the  foe. 
The  wind,  however,  was  light  and  baffling; 
and  Perry's  patience  was  so  severely  tried 
by  the  incessant  tacking,  that,  seeing  time 
lost,  and  but  little  progress  made,  he 
called  out  to  his  sailing-master, — 

"Taylor,  you  wear  ship  and  run  to  the 
leeward  of  the  islanfls." 

"Then  we'll  have  to  engage  the  enemy 
from  the  leeward,"  exclaimed  Taylor. 

"I  don't  care — to  windward  or  to  lee- 
ward, they  silntll  fi<jht  tixlny,^^  was  Perry's 
instant  response. 
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He  now  formed  the  line  of  battle,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifting  to 'the  south-east, 
thus  bearing  the  squadron  clear  of  the 
islands,  and  enabling  it  to  keep  the 
weather-gauge.  But  tlie  nimlerateness  of 
the  breeze  caused  the  hostile  squadrons  to 
approach  each  other  but  slowly,  thus  pro- 


longing the  solemn  interval  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  which  precedes  a  battle.  The 
order  and  regularity  of  naval  discipline 
heightened  the  dreadful  quiet  of  this 
impressive  prelude.  No  noise,  no  bustle, 
prevailed  to  distract  the  mind — except,  at 
intervals,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle,  or  a  nmrmuriiig  whisper 
among  the  men,  who  stood  in  groups 
around  their  guns,  with  lighted  matches, 
narrowly  watching  the  movements  of  the 
foe,  and  sometimes  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
countenances  of  their  commanders.  In 
this  manner,  the  opposing  fleets  gradually 
neared  each  other  in  awful  silence.  Even 
the  sick  felt  a  thrill  of  the  ]>ervading  dee]) 
emotion,  and,  with  fancied  renewal  of 
strength,  offered  their  feeble  services  in 
the  coming  conflict.  To  one  of  these  poor 
fellows,  who  had  crawled  up  on  deck,  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  fight,  the  sailing-master 
said: 

*'  Go  below,  Mays,  you  are  too  weak  to 
be  here.'' 

"I  can  do  something,  sir,"  replied  the 
brave  old  tar, 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"I  can  sound  the  pump,  sir,  and  let  a 
strong  man  go  to  the  guns,'* 

It  was  even  so.  He  sat  down  by  the 
pump,  and  sent  the  strong  man  to  the 
gunaj  and  when  the  fight  waa  ended, 
there  he  was  found,  with  a  ball  in  his 
heart.  He  was  from  Newport;  his  name, 
Wilson  Maya  ;  his  monument  and  epitaidi, 
the  grateful  memory  of  a  whole  nation. 

As  they  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
tlh  British  fleet  (says  Dr.  Tomes,  in  his 
admirable  delineation  of  this  battle),  and 
by  twelve  o'clock  would  certainly  be  in 
the  midst  of  action,  the  ivootiday-grog  ujis 
sen'ed  in  advance,  and  the  bread-bags 
freely  emptied.  In  a  moment  after,  how- 
ever, every  man  was  again  at  quarters. 
Perry  now  went  round  the  deck,  from  gun 
to  gun,  stopping  at  each,  carefully  exam- 
ining its  condition,  and  passing  a  cheerful 
word  with  the  "captain."  Recognizing 
some  of  the  old  tara  who  had  served  on 
board  the  Constitution,  he  said,  *' Well, 
boys  1    are    you    ready?"      '^All   ready. 
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your  honor ! "  was  the  prompt  reply,  aa 
they  touched  their  tarpaulins,  or  the  hand- 
kerchiefs 'in  which  some  of  theni  ha<l 
wrapped  their  heads,  that  they  miglit  be  as 
unencumbered  as  possible  for  the  fight. 
"But  1  need  not  say  anything  to  you," 
rejoined  their  <?oniniander  —  "t/om  know 
how  to  beat  these  fellows" — and  he  passed 
on.  His  face  no\v  beamed  with  a  smile  of 
friendly  interest  as  he  recognized  some  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  exclaiming,  *'Ah, 
liere  are  the  Newport  boys  !  They  will  do 
their  duty,  I  warrant." 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven,  a  bugle 
was  sounded  on  board  the  enemy's  heaiJ- 
raost  ship,  the  Deti'oit,  loud  cheers  burst 
from  all  their  crews,  and  a  tremendous  fire 
opened  iipon  the  Lawrence,  from  the 
British  long-guns,  and  which,  from  the 
shurtnesa  of  the  Lawrence'si,  the  latter  wag 
obliged  to  sustain  for  some  forty  minutes, 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 

Losing  no  time  in  waiting  for  the  other 
ships.  Commodore  Perry  ke|)t  on  his  course 
in  such  gallant  and  determined  stylo,  that 
the  enemy  supposed  lie  meant  immediately 
to  board.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  having 
gained  a  more  favorable  position,  the  Law- 
rence opened  her  fire,  but  the  long-guns  of 
the  British  still  gave  them  greatly  the 
advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was  exceed- 
ingly cut  up,  without  being  able  to  do 
much  of  any  damage  in  return.  Their 
shot  pierced  her  side  in  all  directions,  even 
killing  the  men  in  the  berth-tleck  and 
steerage,  where  they  had  been  carried  to 
be  dressed.  One  shot  had  nearly  produced 
a  fatal  explosion ;  passing  through  the 
light  room,  it  knocked  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  into  the  magazine — but  whit^h  was 
fortunately  seen  by  the  gnnnc,  wlio  had 
the  presence  of  mind  immediately  to  seize 
and  extinguish  it  It  appeared  to  be  the 
enemy's  plan  at  all  events  to  destroy  the 
commander's  ship;  their  heaviest  fire  was 
directed  against  the  Lawrence,  and  blazed 
incessantly  from  all  their  largest  ves-sels. 

Finding  the  peculiar  and  imminent 
hazard  of  his  situation,  Perry  made  all 
sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to 
follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the 


enemy.  The  tremendous  fixe,  however, 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  soon  cut  away 
every  brace  and  bowline  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  she  became  unmanageable.  The  other 
vessels  were  unable  to  get  up;  and  in  this 
disastrous  situation,  tht-refore,  she  still 
continued  to  sustain  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  within  canister  distance, 
though,  during  a  considerable  part  of  this 
terrible  ordeal,  nut  more  thtm  two  or  three 
of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  with 
any  material  effect  upon  her  antagonist. 

Throughout  all  this  scene  of  ghastly 
horror,  liowever,  the  utmost  order  and  reg- 
ularity prevailed,  without  the  least  sign  of 
trepidation  or  faintheartedness;  as  fast  as 
tlte  men  at  the  guns  were  wounded,  they 
were  quietly  carried  below,  and  others 
stepped  manfully  into  their  places;  the 
deail  remained  where  they  fell,  until  after 
the  atition. 

At  this  juncture,  the  enemy  believed 
the  battle  to  be  won.  The  Lawrence  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  deck  was 
streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with 
the  mangled  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain, 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  were  either 
killed  or  wounded;  her  guns,  too,  were 
dismounted, — the  commodore  and  his  offi- 
cers personally  working  the  last  that  was 
capable  of  service,  assisted  by  the  few 
hands  yet  remaining  capable  of  duty. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Parsons,  the  surgeon  of  the  Lawrence,  the 
muscular  material  was  reduced  to  its  abso 
lute  minimum.  "When  the  battle  had 
raged  an  hour  and  a  half,"  says  Dr.  Par- 
sons, *'  I  heard  a  call  for  me  at  the  small 
skylight,  and,  stepping  toward  it,  I  saw  it 
was  the  commodore,  whose  countenance 
was  calm  and  placid  as  if  on  ordinary 
duty.  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  send  me  one  of 
your  men,' — meaning  one  of  the  six  that 
were  to  assist  me;  which  was  done  in- 
stantly. In  five  ininutos  the  call  was 
repeated  and  obeyed ;  and  at  the  seventh 
call,  I  told  him  he  had  them  all.  He 
asked  if  any  could  pull  a  rope,  when  two 
or  three  of  the  wounded  crawled  upon  deck 
to  lend  a  feeble  hand  in  jiulling  at  the  last 
guns."     So  close  and  desperate  was  this- 
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conflict;  so  brave  aad  courageous 
the  hearts  of  tJiose  who  fought  for 
the  honor  and  rights  of  America 

It  was  two  o'clock,  and  Captain 
Elliott,  of  tlie  Niagara,  was 
enabled  by  the  aid  of  a  fresh 
breeze  to  bring  his  ship  into 
close  action  in  gallant  style. 
Finding,  now,  that  no  resistance 
or  hostility  *m  the  jKirt  of  the 
Lawrence  rouhl  l>e  profitably  per- 
sisted in,  Perry  suddenly  formed 
the  determination  to  shift  ]»is  flag 
to  Elliott's  ship;  and,  leiiving  his 
own  vessel  in  charge  of  her 
lieuti-nant,  the  brave  and  gallant 
Yaniall,  he  hauled  down  his 
union-jack,  and,  taking  it  under 
his  arm,  nrdered  a  boat  to  put 
him  on  hoard  tlie  IS'iagara.  He 
pjasscd  the  lino  of  the  enemy, 
exposed  to  a  perfect  shower  of 
tbeir  musketry,  stiM  standing  in 
the  boat, — waving  his  sword  and 
gallantly  cheering  his  men, —  a 
marked  and  pointed  object  from 
three  of  the  eneniy''s  shr[>8,  until 
he  was  forcibly'  pulled  down  by 
his  own  men.  He  arrived  safe, 
and  tumultuous  huzzas  rent  the 
air  as  he  again  unfurled  and 
hoisted  aloft  his  union-jack,  with 
its  inspiring  motto,  'Don't  give 
up  the  ship ! '  gaily  kissing  the 
breeze.  On  seeing  their  noble 
commander  step  upon  the  deck  of 
the  Niagara,  the  crew  of  the 
Livwrence  —  the  few  that  yet 
remained  —  sent  up  three  histy 
cheers.  The  question  with  which 
Elliott  first  saluted  Perry  was — 

"  How  is  the  day  going  ?  " 

"  Badly  !  "  was  the  brief  reply  j 
"and  do  you  see  those  infernal 
gun-boats — they  have  lost  us  the 
victory ! " 

"Not  "  exclaimed  Elliott;  "do 
you  take  command  of  this  ship, 
and  I  will  bring  np  the  boats." 

Elliott  at  once  put  off,  to  bring 
up  the  schooners  which  had  been 
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kept  back  by  the  liglitness  of  the  wind. 
At  this  niouient,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence 
was  hauled  down.  Lieutenant  Yarnall, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  veBsel 
devolved  after  the  commodore  left  her, 
refused  for  some  time  to  leave  the  deck, 
though  more  than  once  wounded;  and 
Lieutenant  Brooks  and  Midshipman  Saui 
were  both  killed.  As  the  surgeon  was 
stooping,  in  the  act  of  dressing  or  examin- 
ing a  wound,  a  ball  passed  through  the 
ship  a  few  inches  from  his  head,  which, 
had  it  been  erect,  must  hf^ve  been  taken 
off.  The  principal  force  of  the  enemy's  fire 
had  now  been  sustained  unint^^rruptedly 
by  the  Lawrence,  and,  aa  &he  was  rendered 
totally  incapable  of  defense,  any  further 
show  of  resistance  would  have  been  a  use- 
less sacrifice  of  the  remnant  of  Iier  brave 
and  mangled  crew.  The  enemy  were  at 
the  same  time  so  crippled,  that  they  were 
unable  to  take  po-ssession  of  her,  and  cir- 
cumstances soon  enabled  her  crew  again 
to  raise  the  American  flag. 

Commodore  Perry  now  gave  the  signal 
to  nil  the  vessels  for  close  action.  The 
small  vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Elli- 
ott, got  out  their  sweeps,  and  made  all 
sail.  On  tin  inspection  of  the  Niagara, 
and  finding  her  but  little  injured,  Perry 
determined  upon  the  bold  and  desperate 
expedient  nf  breaking  the  enemy's  linej 
he  accordingly  bore  uji  and  passed  the 
head  of  the  two  ships  and  brig,  giving 
thetn  a  raking  fire  from  his  starljoard 
guns,  and  also  a  raking  fire  upon  a  large 
schooner  and  sloop,  from  his  larboard 
quarter,  at  half  pistol  shot. 

Having  brought  the  whoh^  squadron 
into  action,  Perry  luffed  up  and  laid  his 
ship  alongside  of  the  British  commodore, 
Barchay,  of  the  Lady  Prevost.  Approach- 
ing within  half  pistol  shot,  Perry's  fire 
was  so  destructive  that  the  enemy's  men 
were  compelled  to  run  below.  At  this 
moment  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  Cal- 
edonia came  up  and  opened  her  fire  upon 
the  British ;  and  several  others  of  the 
squatlron  were  enabled  soon  after  to  do 
the  same, — the  small  vessels  having  now 
got    nj>    within     good    grape-and-canister 


distance  on  the  other  quarter,  inclosed 
their  enemy  between  them  and  the  Niag- 
ara^ and  in  this  position  kept  up  a  most 
deadly  fire  on  both  quarters  of  the  Brilish. 
For  a  time,  the  combat  raged  with  inde- 
scribable violence  and  fury.  The  result  of 
a  campaign — the  command  of  a  sea — the 
glory  and  renowni  of  two  rival  nations 
matched  for  the  first  time  in  squadron, — 
tliese  were  the  issues  at  stake  which  in- 
spirited the  combatants.  The  contest  was 
not  long  doubtful.  The  Queen  Charlotte 
having  lost  her  captain  and  all  her  princi- 
pal officers,  by  some  mischance  ran  foul  of 
her  colleague,  the  Detroit.  By  this  acci- 
dent, the  greater  part  of  their  guns  were 
rendered  useless,  and  the  two  ships  were 
now  in  turn  compelled  to  sustain  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  Niagara  and  the  other 
vessels  of  the  American  squadron.  The 
flag  of  Captain  Barclay  soon  struck;  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  J.he  Lady  Prevost, 
the  Hunter,  and  the  Chippewa,  surren- 
dered in  immediate  succession.  The 
Little  Belt  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
pursued  by  two  gun-boats,  and  captured. 
Thus,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  was  a 
naval  victory  .ichieved  by  the  Americans, 
in  which  every  v^essel  of  the  enemy  was 
captured.  H  anything  could  enhance  its 
brilliancy  it  was  the  modest  and  laconic 
manner  in  which,  Ctesar-like,  it  was 
announced  by  the  gallant  victor— 

"WB  DAVE  MET  THE  EXEMY;  AND  THEY 

ARE  OURS !" 

The  carnage  in  this  action  v.  as  very 
great  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged. The  Americans  liad  twenty-seven 
killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  about  two  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  many  of  these  being 
officers  ;  and  the  prisoners,  amounting  to 
six  hundred,  exceeded  the  whole  number 
of  Americans.  Commodore  Barclay,  a 
gallant  sailor,  one  of  whose  arms  had  been 
shot  off  at  tlie  battle  of  Trafalgar,  under 
Lord  Nelson,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
hip,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  arm. 
Perry  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
the   lake-fever,   when  he  thus   'met  the 
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enemy,' — a  circumstance  that  lieightena 
the  estimate  to  be  put  upon  his  indomita- 
ble perseverance  and  bravery  on  this  occa- 
sion. To  his  adroit  transfer  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  Niagara,  passing  through  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  in  an  open  boat,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  his  brilliant  fortune 
on  that  eventful  day.  His  success  raised 
hira  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  professional 
renown,  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  lakes  was  tri- 
umphantly secured. 

This  important  and  decisive  battle  was 
fought  midway  of  t!ie  lake,  between  the 
two  hostile  armies,  who  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site shores,  waiting  in  anxious  expectation 
of  its  result, — the  allied  British  and  Indian 
forces,  to  the  atuount  of  nearly  tive  thou- 
sand, under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  being 
ready,  in  case  of  a  successful  issue,  to 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  American 
borders.  The  fruits  of  this  viiitory,  tliere- 
fore,  were  such  as  to  cause  unbounded 
demonstrations  of  joy  in  the  United  St-ates. 
All  party-feelings  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  glorious  occiUTence  was 
celebrated  hy  illuminations  and  festiWties, 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
During  this  same  yearj  our  giillant  navy 
was  victorious  in  the  capture  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock,  by  Captain  James  Law- 
rence;  and  in  the  capture  of  the  brig 
Boxer,  by  the  Enterprise,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Barrows.  The  British,  how- 
ever, on  the  first  of  June,  rejoiced  in  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by  the  fi'igato 
Shannon,  off  Boston  luirKwir,  andj  ou  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  in  the  capture  of  the 
Argus,  Captain  Allen,  by  the  Pelican. 
The  British  were  also  victorious  on  land, 
at  the  battles  of  Mackinaw,  Queenstown, 
Frenchtown,  and  some  other  points ;  but 
lost  the  battles  of  York,  Fort  Meigs,  and 
the  Thames.  The  proposed  invasion  of 
Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Generals 
Dearborn,  Wilkinson,  Hitmpton  Lewis, 
and  Izard,  proved  a  failure.  Surh  a  vic- 
tory,  therefore,  as  that  of  Pern/y  ivas  well 
calculated  to  fiU  the  nation  with  joy. 

The  struggle  beini^  fiidi-d,  and  Perry 
acquainting    himself    with    the    condition 


and  wants  of  the  several  vessels  and  their 
crews,  at  last  visited  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Lawrence,  The  deck  was  8li|)- 
pery  with  bloo<l  and  brains,  and  strewed 
with  the  bwlies  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  ship  resounded  everywhere  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded-  Those  of  the 
crew  who  were  sparejl  and  able  to  walk  or 
limp,  approached  the  gallant  captain  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  outstretched 
arms  of  welcome ;  but  the  salutation  was 
a  silent  one  on  both  sides, — so  overcome 
with  emotion  were  the  hearts  of  these 
brave  men,  that  not  a  word  could  find 
utterance.  The  princiiml  loss  in  the 
whole  action  was  on  board  the  La-wTence, 
so  indomitable  was  Perry's  resolution  not 
to  be  conquered.  In  memory  of  this  he- 
roic service  to  his  country,  there  was 
erected  in  1S60,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  near 
the  scene  of  his  great  battle,  a  marble 
statue  by  Walt-utt. 

Two  diiys  after  the  battle,  two  Indian 
chiefs  who  li:ul  been  selected  for  their 
skill  as  marksmen,  and  stationed  in  the 
tops  of  the  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing off  the  American  officers,  were  found 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  that 
ship.  These  savages,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  vessels  of  no  greater  magni- 
tude than  what  they  could  sling  upon  their 
backs,  when  the  action  became  warm, 
were  so  panic-struck  at  the  terrors  of  the 
scene  and  at  the  strange  perils  surround- 
ing them,  that,  looking  at  each  other  in 
amazement,  they  vociferated  their  signifi- 
cant '  Qnonfh  !  '  and  precipitately  de- 
scended to  the  hold.  In  their  British 
uniforms,  hanging  in  bags  upon  their  fam- 
ished bo<lies,  they  were  now  brought  be- 
fore Commodore  Perry,  fed,  and  discharged, 
— no  further  parole  being  necessary  to 
prevent  their  ever  engaging  again  in  a 
similar  contest. 

The  slain  of  the  crews  of  both  squadrons 
were  coniniitted  to  the  lake  immediately 
after  the  action;  and,  the  next  day,  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  American  and 
British  officers  who  had  fallen,  were  per- 
formed at  an  opening  on  the  margin  of 
the  bay,  in  an  appropriate  and  affecting 
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manner.  The  crews  of  both  fleets  united 
in  the  ceremony.  The  autumnal  stilhiess 
of  the  weather — the  procession  of  boats — 
the  music — the  slow  and  regular  motion 
of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact  time  with  the 
notes  of  the  solemn  dirge — the  mournful 
waving  of  the  flags — tho  sound  of  the 
minute-guns  from  all  the  ships — the  wild 
and  solitary  aspect  of  the  place  *, — all  these 
gave  to  this  funeral  ceremonial  a  moat 
impressive  influence,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding 
day.  Two  American  and  three  British 
officers  were  interred  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  in  this  lonely  place  of  sepnlture,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  a  few  paces  from 
the  beach. 

In  his  official  dispatch,  Perry  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  co-oj^eration, 
bravery  and  judgment,  of  his  associate, 
Captain  Elliott.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
universal  agreement  with  the  assertion 
made  by  Mackenzie,  the  appreciating  biog' 
rapher  of  this  heroic  commander,  that  the 
battle  of  Erie  was  won  not  merely  by  the 
genius  and  inspiration,  but  eminently  by 
the  exertions,  of  one  man, — a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  who  had  never  beheld  a 
naval  engagement.  He  had  dashed  boldly 
into  action  with  the  Lawrence,  trusting 
that  the  rear  of  his  line  would  soon  be 
able  to  close  up  to  his  support.  Sustained, 
however,  only  by  the  Caledonia,  the  Ariel, 
and  the  Scorpion,  he  resisted  for  two  hours 
or  more  the  whole  of  the  British  squadron. 
Overcome  at  last,  Perry  made  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  his  remaiuiup-  resources,  and 
snatched  from  the  enemy,  with  desperate 


obstinacy,  a  victory  which  that  enemy  had 
already  claimed  with  exulting  cheers  for 
his  own.  This  he  accomplished  by  an 
evolution  unsurpassed  for  genius  and  hard- 
ihood, bearing  down  with  dauntless  assur- 
ance upon  the  whole  of  the  opposing  fleet, 
and  dashing  with  his  fresh  and  uninjured 
vessel  through  the  enemy's  line,  to  their 
dismay  aud  cumplete  discomfiture.     And 


this  victory  on  the  lake  was  so  much  the 
more  iniportant  from  its  enabling  General 
Harrison  to  recover  from  the  British  in- 
vaders the  American  territory  which  they 
had  occuiiied,  and  to  pursue  them  into 
Canada,  where,  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
they  were  totally  routed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  Nearly  alt  the  British  force 
was  either  captured  or  slain,  and  their 
famous  ludiatt  ally,  Tecumseh,  here  eaded 
hia  life. 


XXI. 

GENERAL  JACKSON'S  TERRIBLE  ROUT  AND  SLAUGHTER 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS.— 1815. 


Hia  Consammate  Generalghip  in  the  Order  anil  Conduct  of  this  CampfU{(n.— i^The  War  with  Eogluidl 
Terminated  by  a  Sudden  and  Splendid  Victory  to  tlie  American  Arms. — Jackson  is  Hailed  as  Ond 
of  the  Greatest  of  Modern  Warriora,  and  as  the  Deliverer  and  Second  Savior  of  Hia  Country.^ 
National  Military  Prestige  Gained  by  thia  Decisive  Battle — British  Invasion  of  Loaisiana. — Prepar- 
ations to  Resist  Them. — Jackson  llastena  to  New  Orleanii. — His  Presence  Inspires  Confidence. — 
Martial  Law  Proclaimed. — Projjress  of  the  British  Forces. — TItey  Rendezvous  at  Sliip  Island, — 
Pirates  and  Trulinns  for  Allies. — Capture  of  the  United  States  Flotilla. — Arrival  of  Veterans  from 
England — Desperate  Attempts  at  Storming. — Both  Armies  Face  Each  Other. — The  Day  of  Action, 
January  Eighth. — General  Pakenliam  Leads  the  Clmrge. — His  Motto,  "  Booty  and  Beauty." — Fire 
and  Death  Open  Upon  Them. — They  are  Mown  Down  Like  Grass. — Pakenham  Fdlls  at  the  Onset. 
— Panic  and  Precipitate  Itetreat. — America's  Motto,  "Victory  or  Death," — The  Result  at  Bome  and 
Abroftd  — Startling  and  Impressive  Effect 


"  T1i«  rcdcoaU  vlll  find  oat  whom  thmy  hav*  to  dMl  with.    I  will  uuMh  tbcm. »  help  m*  OodP— Gshsbal  Jaoxiox,  oa  Aisumito 
TBB  DsriiiiE  or  Htw  U>i.aAB*. 
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AUEBICAir  DEFCKSES  AT  HEW  ORLEA^TS. 

T  ifl  a  fact  fruitful  of  the  most  suggestive  reflections, 
that,  had  the  facilities  of  communication  by  steam 
anil  electricity  been  enjoyed  iii  1815,  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  blood  which  flowed  so  freely  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  would  liave  been  spared;  for,  only  two 
I)revious  to  the  sanguinary  conflict,  namely,  on  the  24th 
ot  December,  1814,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  TTiiited 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Ghent,  by  t!io  ajv 
pointed  commissioners, — a  most  joyous  event  to  all,  but  the 
tidings  of  which  did  not,  nnfortunately,  reach  the  contending 
armies  in  Louisiana,  until  several  weeks  after  the  battle  took 
place.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  no  other  battle  in  American 
annals,  up  to  that  period,  had  given  such  prestige  to  the  valor 
of   American   arms,  nor  can  any  estimate  bo  made   of  the 
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immense  consequences  ol  that  victory  to 
General  Jat-kson  and  liis  fountry.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  tlio  historian^  says  that  ttie 
heroes  of  antiquity  would  !iave  contem- 
plated witli  awe  tho  uimmtchc'd  hardihood 
of  Jaeksou's  character. 

T]ie  eircuinstances  wliich  led  to  a  hattle 
&o  credituhlei  in  its  result  to  the  genius 
and  bravery  of  the  American  army  were 
Vis  follows :  On  the  twenty-tifth  of  August, 
1814,  a  British  army  landed  at  I'ensacola, 
and  took  forcihlo  possjession  of  the  jdace, 
being  aided  by  t!)e  Spaniards  in  all  their 
proceedings  j  they  collected  all  the  Indiana 
that  would  reaort  to  their  standard;  and 
Colonel  Nichols,  the  chief  British  com- 
mander, even  sent  an  officer  to  the  notori- 
ous piratical  establishment  at  Barataria 
to  enlist  the  chief,  Lafitte,  and  his  follow- 
ers, in  their  cause,  the  most  liberal  and 
tempting  inducements  being  held  out. 
These  people,  however,  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  the  American  cause,  and, 
deceiving  the  English  by  delay,  convejcd 
intelligence  of  their  designs  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Orleans,  and  frankly  offered 
their  services  to  defend  the  country.  Dis- 
appointed in  securing  their  aid,  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Fort 
Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  by 
Major  Lawrence.  The  result,  however, 
was  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men;  the  commodore's  ship 
was  so  disabled  tjjat  tliey  set  fire  to  her, 
and  she  blew  up,  and  the  remaining  three 
vessels,  shattered  and  filled  with  wounded 
men,  returned  to  Pensai-ola.  While  the 
British  were  thus  sheltered  in  this  place, 
busily  occupied  in  bringing  over  the  IntJi- 
ans  to  join  them,  Genera!  Jackson, — who, 
after  tlie  peace  with  the  Creeks  ha»l  bf como 
active  commander  at  the  south, — formed 
an  expedition  of  about  four  thousand  men, 
to  dislodge  them.  He  summoned  the 
town,  was  refused  entrance  by  the  Spanish 
governor,  and  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired 
uiK>n  ;  the  British  soldiers  being  also  in 
the  forts,  where  their  tlag  had  been 
hoisted,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish, 
the  day  before  the  American  forces 
appeared.     Preparations  were  immediately 
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made  to  carry  the  place;  one  battery 
having  been  taken  by  storm,  with  slight 
less  on  either  side,  the  governor  snrren- 
dei«d,  the  English  having  previously 
retired  on  board  their  ships.  The  forts 
below,  which,  commanded  the  passage, 
were  blown  up,  and  this  enabled  the 
English  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 

Keturning  to  Mobile,  General  Jackson 
learned  that  preparations  were  making  by 
the  British  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiansk, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  an  attack 
on  New  Orleans. 

He  according] )  hastened  to  New  OrleanSi 
which  he  found  in  great  alarm  and  confu* 
sion.  He  at  once  put  in  operation  the 
most  rigorous  measures  of  defense.  The 
militia  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  were 
ordered  out  en  masse,  and  large  detach- 
ments from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
From  a  previous  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  General  Jackson  had  been 
informed  that  the  city  corps  had,  for  the 
moat  part,  refused  obedience  to  tho  orders 
which  had  been  given  them  to  turn  out; 
that  they  had  been  encouraged  in  their  dis- 
obedience by  the  state  legislature,  then  in 
session  in  tho  city ;  and  that,  although 
there  were  many  faithful  citizens  in  the 
place,  tliere  were  numy  others  who  were 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  an 
others  still  whose  hostility  to  the  Englis! 
was  less  observable  than  their  dislike  to 
American  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  finding 
that  the  statements  relative  to  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  populace  were  fully  confirmed, 
Jackson,  on  consultation  with  the  gover- 
nor, in  conjunction  with  Judge  Hall,  and 
many  influential  persona  of  the  city,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December,  issued  an 
order,  declaring  the  city  and  environs  of 
New  Orleans  to  be  under  strict  martial 
law. 

Nor  were  the  military  modes  and  plans 
adopted  by  General  Jackson,  outside 
the  city  proper,  wanting  in  efSciency, 
Fort  St.  Philip,  which  guarded  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  the  detour  la  Plnquemine^ 
was  strengthened  and  placed  under  the 
commund  of  Major  Overton,  an  able  and 
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ekitlful  engineer.  A  site  was  also  selected 
for  works  of  defense,  four  miles  below  the 
fity,  where  its  destinies  were  ultimately  to 
be  determined.  The  right  rested  on  the 
river,  and  tlie  left  Mas  flanked  by  an 
impenetrable  cypress  swaiiiji,  wliieh  ex- 
tended eastward  to  Lake  Pontthiirtratn, 
and  westward  to  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 
Between  the  swamp  and  the  river  was  a 
large  ditch  or  artificial  bayuu  which  bad 
been  made  for  agricultural  objects,  but 
which  now  served  an  important  military 
purpose.  On  the  northern  bunk  of  this 
ditch,  the  entrenchments  were  thrown  up, 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton-bales  so 
arranged,  that  tlie  troops  could  be 
effectually  protected  from  the  fire  of  the 
British.  Each  -flank  was  secured  by  an 
Advance  bastion,  and  the  latter  protected 
by  batteries  in  the  rear.  These  works 
were  well  mounted  with  artillery.  Oppo- 
site this  position,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  on  a  rising  ground,  General  Morgan, 
with  the  city  and  drafted  militia,  was  sta- 
tioned; and  Commixlnre  Patterson,  with 
the  crews  of  the  Caroline  and  Louisiana, 
and  the  guns  of  the  latter,  formed  another, 
near  General  Morgan's;  both  of  which 
entirely  enfiladed  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  against  the  principal  works,  A 
detachment  was  stationed  above  the  town, 
to  guard  the  pass  of  the  bayou  St.  John, 
if  an  attempt  should  be  made  from  that 
quarter. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  December,  the 
enemy  proceeded  from  their  rendezvous  on 
Ship  island,  with  all  their  boats  and  small 
craft  capable  of  navigating  the  lake  to  the 
bayou  Bienvenue,  and  having  surprised 
and  captured  the  videttes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bayou,  the  first  division  accomplished 
their  landing  unobserved.  Major-General 
Villery,  of  the  New  Orle.ins  militia,  living 
on  the  bayou,  to  whom  the  important 
aenrice  of  making  the  first  attack,  and 
giving  notice  of  ihe  enemy's  approach  was 
intrusted,  found  ihem  on  his  own  plantar 
tion,  nine  miles  below  the  city,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  their  approach. 

The  morning  of  New  Year's  day,  1815, 
was  very  dark  and  foggy  amid  the  swamps 


and  bogs  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  day  was 
somewhat  advanced  before  the  Americans 
disct-rni'd  how  near  the  enemy  had  ai>- 
proached  to  them,  or  the  novel  use  which 
liad  been  made  of  their  molasses  and  sugar 
hogsheads  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
under  cover  of  these  batteries,  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  storm 
the  American  works.  By  four  in  the 
afterno(}n,  all  the  enemy's  batteries  were 
silenced,  and  the  next  night  found  them 
in  their  former  position. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  General 
Adair  arrived,  with  four  thousand  Ken- 
tucky militia,  principally  without  arms. 
The  muskets  and  munitions  of  war,  des- 
tined for  the  supply  of  this  corps,  Avere 
provided  at  Pittsburg,  but  did  not  leave 
that  place  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  not  until 
several  days  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
January  eighth.  On  the  sixth,  the  enemy 
received  their  last  re-enforcement  of  three 
thousand  men  from  England,  under  Major- 
General  Lambert.  But  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  American  lines,  the  British 
general  deemed  it  necessary  to  dislodge 
General  J[organ  and  Commodore  Patter- 
son, from  their  positions  on  the  right 
bank.  These  posts  so  effectually  enfiladed 
the  approach  to  General  Jackson's  works, 
that  the  army  advancing  to  the  assault, 
must  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  To  accomplish  this  object,  boats 
were  to  be  transported  across  the  island 
from  lake  Borgne  to  the  Mississijipi ;  for 
this  purpose  the  British  hud  been  labori- 
ously employed  in  deepuningan*!  widening 
the  canal  or  bayou  Bienvenue,  on  which 
they  first  disembarked.  On  the  seventh, 
they  succeeded  in  opening  the  embank- 
ment on  the  river,  and  completing  a  com- 
munication from  the  lake  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  pushing  the  boats  through,  it 
was  found,  at  some  places,  that  the  canal 
was  not  of  sufficient  width,  and  at  others 
the  banks  fell  in  and  choked  the  passage, 
thus  occasioning  great  delay;  at  length, 
however,  they  succeeded  in  hauling  through 
a  suflScient  number  to  transport  five  hun- 
dred troops  to  the  right  bank. 
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On  the  left  bank,  where  General  Jaclf- 
8on  in  person  commanded,  everything  was 
in  readiness  to  meet  the  assault  when  it 
should  be  made.  The  redoubt  on  the 
levee  was  defended  by  a  company  under 
Lieutenant  Rosa.  The  regular  troops 
oacupiod  that  part  of  the  entrenchment 
next  to  the  river.  General  Carroll's  divi- 
sion was  in  the  center,  supported  by  Gen- 
eral Adair's  Kentucky  troops;  while  the 
extreme  ]eft,  exteiiding  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  swamp,  was  protected  by 
the  brigade  of  General  Coffee.  How  soon 
the  onset  should  take  place,  was  uncertain  ; 
at  what  moment  rested  with  the  enemy, — 
with  the  Americans,  to  be  in  i-eadiness  for 


pace  with  the  zeal  and  preparation  of  the 
enemy.  lie  seldom  slept  j  he  was  alwa3'8 
at  his  post,  performing  tlie  duties  of  both 
general  and  soldier.  His  sentinels  were 
doubled,  and  extended  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  direction  of  the  British  camp;  while  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  troops  were 
constantly  at  the  line,  with  arms  in  their 
bands,  rea<ly  to  act,  when  the  first  alarm 
shoiild  be  given.  For  eight  days  did  the 
two  armies  remain  thus  upon  the  same 
field,  in  battle  array  and  in  view  of  each ^ 
other,  without  anything  decisive  on  either 
side  being  effected.  Twice,  since  theft 
landing,  had  the  British  columns  essayed 
to  effect  by  storm  the  execution  of  their 
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resistance.  There  were  many  circum- 
stances, however,  favoring  the  belief  that 
the  hour  of  contest  was  fast  approaching  j 
the  unusual  bustle, —  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  carry  their  boats  into  the  river, 
—the  fascines  and  scaling-ladders  that 
were  preparing ;  all  these  circumstances 
indicated  the  hour  of  attack  to  be  near  at 
hand.  General  Jackson  was  not  only 
unmoved  by  these  appearances,  hut,  accord- 
ing to  General  Eaton's  statements,  he 
anxiously  desired  a  contest,  which,  he 
believed,  would  give  a  triumph  to  his 
arms,  and  terminate  the  hardships  of  his 
soldiers.  Unremitting,  in  exertion,  and 
constantly   vigilant,  his  precaution   kept 


pUns,  and  twice   had  failed  and   retired 
from  the  contest. 

The  eighth  of  Januanj,  1815,  at  length 
arrived.  The  day  dawned;  and  the  sig- 
nals, intended  to  produce  concert  in  the 
enemy's  movements,  were  descried.  On 
tlie  left,  near  the  swamp,  a  sky-rocket  was 
perceived  rising  in  the  air;  and  presently 
another  ascended  from  the  right,  next  the 
river.  They  were  intended  to  announce 
that  all  was  prepared  and  ready,  to  proceed 
and  carry  by  storm  a  defense  which  again 
and  again  had  foiled  their  utmost  efforts. 
Instantly  the  charge  was  made,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  American  soldiers 
at  the  outposts  with  difficulty  fled  in. 
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The  British  batteries,  whioli  Iiad  been 
demolished  on  the  first  of  Uie  month,  h;ul 
been  re-established  during  the  j)recodii)g 
night,  and  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
to  aid  in  their  intended  operations.  These 
now  opened,  and  showers  of  bombs  and 
balls  were  poured  ujwn  our  line,  while  tlie 
air  was  lighted  with  their  congreve  rock- 
ets. The  two  divisions,  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Pakeniiam  in  person,  and 
supported  by  Generals  Keane  and  Gibbs, 
pressed  forward;  the  right  against  the 
center  of  General  Carroll's  command, — 
the  left  against  onr  redoubt  on  the  levee. 
A  th)«-k  fog,  that  obscured  the  morning, 
enabled  them  to  approach  within  a  short 
distance  of  our  entrenchment,  before  tliey 
iWere  discovered.  They  were  now  perceived 
Advancing,  with  firm,  quick,  and  steady 
pace,  in  column,  with  a  front  of  sixty  or 
seventy  deep.  The  American  troops,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  in  readiness,  and 
waiting  their  appearance,  gave  three  deaf- 
ening cheers,  and  instantly  the  whole  line 
was  lighted  with  the  blaze  of  their  fire. 
A  burst  of  artillery  and  small-arms,  pour- 
ing with  destructive  aim  u|Mjn  them, 
mowed  down  thuir  front,  and  arrested  their 
advance.  It  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  fire 
and  death  ! 

The  havoc  and  horror  before  tliem — the 
terrible  carnage  which  swept  down  their 
advancing  ranks, — -became  at  laiKt  too 
great  to  be  withstood,  and  already  were 
the  British  troops  seen  wavering  in  their 
deterrainatton,  and  receding  from  the  con- 
flict. At  this  moment,  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  the  distinguished  comnKitidor-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces,  hastenijig  to  the 
front,  endeavored  to  encourage  and  inspire 
them  with  renewed  zeal.  Hia  example, 
however,  was  of  short  continuance,  for, 
when  near  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  he 
received  a  ball  in  the  knee ;  still  continu- 
ing to  lead  on  his  men,  another  shot  soon 
pierced  his  body,  and  Ite  was  carried  in 
mortal  agony  froin  the  field,  in  the  arms  of 
hia  aid-de-camp.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
Major-General  Gibbs,  the  seconfl  British 
officer  in  command,  received  a  mortal 
wound  when  within  a  few  yards  of  tlie 


lines,  and  was  removed.  The  third  in 
command  also,  Major-Genera!  Keane, 
while  at  the  head  of  hia  troop-s  near  the 
glacis,  was  terribly  wounded,  and  at  once 
borne  away. 

At  tliis  moment.  General  Lambert, — 
who  had  arrived  from  England  but  two 
days  before,  and  found  himself  now  the 
only  surviving  general, — was  advancing  at 
a  small  distance  in  the  rear,  with  the 
reserve,  and  met  the  columns  precii»itate]y 
retreating,  broken  and  confused.  His 
efforts  to  stop  them  were  unavailing, — 
onward  the}*  continued  in  their  headlong 
retreat,  until  they  reached  a  ditch,  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  where  a 
momentary  safety  being  found,  the  punt- 
ing and  fear-strickeji  fugitives  were  ral- 
lied, and  halted. 

The  field  before  them,  over  which  they 
had  so  confidently  advanced,  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Imminent 
danger  faced  them ;  yet,  urged  and  en- 
courage<l  by  their  officers,  who  feared 
their  own  disgrace  involved  in  the  faihire, 
they  again  moved  to  the  charge.  They 
were  already  near  enough  to  deploy,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  do  so  j  but  the  same 
constant  and  unremitted  resistance  that 
caused  their  first  retreat,  continued  yet 
unabated.  Our  batteries  had  never  ceased 
their  fire;  their  constant  discharges  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  the  fatal  aim  of 
our  musketry,  mowed  doivn  the  front  of 
the  columns  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
formed.  Satisfied  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  that  certain  destruction  awaited  all 
further  attempts,  they  forsook  the  contest 
and  the  field  in  disorder,  leaving  it  almost 
entirely  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded.  It  was  in  vain  their  ofiBcers 
endeavored  to  animate  them  to  fui'ther 
resistance,  and  equally  vain  to  attempt 
coercion.  The  panic  produced  by  the 
dreadful  repulse  they  had  experienced, — 
tlw  sight  of  the  field  on  which  they  had 
acted,  covered  with  the  ghastly  bodies  of 
their  countrymen, —  and  the  bitter  fact 
that,  with  their  most  zealous  exertions, 
they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
slightest    advantage;    all    these     circum- 
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stances  were  well  oalculated  to  make  even 
the  most  submissive    sioMier  oppose   the 


authority  that  would  have  controlled  him. 
The  decided  advautage  of  the  Americaaa 


gave  to  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  more  o£ 
the  character  of  madness  than  of  valor. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
fall  of  General  Pakenliam  and 
tlie  two  next  in  command  de- 
volved tlie  leadership  uj>on 
Lambert,  the  only  general  offi- 
cer left  upon  the  tield,  and  to 
whom  had  been  consigned  the 
charge  of  the  reserve ;  and 
though,  meeting  the  discom- 
fited troops  in  their  flight,  he 
endeavored  ^'>  restore  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  the  effort  was 

B  fruitless  to  the  last  degree. 

On  the  ninth.  General  Lam- 
bert determined  to  relinqiush 
altogether  so  desperate  and 
hopeless  an  enterprise,  and 
immediately  commenced  the 
necessary  preparations,  though 
witli  the  utmost  secrecy.  It 
was  not  unti'  the  night  of  the 

f  eighteenth,  however,   that  the 

i  LUitish     camp     was     entirely 

«  evacuated. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in 
this  fatal  expedition  was  im- 
mense, the  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  opposing  combat- 

t-  ants  being  strewed  with  dead. 
n 

So  dreadful  a  carnage,  consid- 
ering the  length  of  time  and 
the  numbers  engaged,  has  sel- 
dom been  recorded.  Two  thou- 
sanil,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
pressed  the  earth,  besides  such 
of  the  wounded  as  were  not 
able  to  escape.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed  seven 
killed,  and  six  wounded.  Mili- 
tary annals  do  not  furnish  a 
more  extraordinary  instance  of 
disparity  in  the  slain,  between 
the  victors  and  vanquished. 
The  entire  British  force  en- 
gaged in  this  attempted  reduc- 
tion of  Kew  Orleans,  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  men  ;    the 

Americans  numbered  some  six  thousand, 

chiefly  militia. 
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Pakenham^  the  distiiiguislieil  leader  of 
the  British  forces,  was  a  brothor-in-law  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellingtoti,  had  long 
been  in  high  repute  lor  nrilitury  skill  ami 
personal  bravery,  anil  on  thia  occasion 
numbered  among  his  troops  those  M'ho  had 
won  laurels  of  victory  on  the  battle-iields 
of  Europe.  But,  tliat  he  felt  convinced  of 
the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  his  pre«!ent 
undertaking,  as  distingui-shed  from  .i]l 
previous  ones,  is  evident,  When  an  officer 
leads  his  troops  on  a  forlorn  attempt,  ho 
not  unfrequently  places  before  tliem  allure- 
ments stronger  than  either  authority  or 
duty.  According  to  General  Eaton's  his- 
torical statements,  a  positive  chfirge  is 
made  against  General  Pakenham,  in  this 
respect,  —  inducements  having  been  held 
out  by  him,  than  which  nothing  more 
inviting  could  be  offered  to  an  infuriated 
soldiery.  By  this  gallant  but  misguided 
general,  there  was  promised  to  his  soldiers 
— to  excite  their  cupidity — the  wealth  of 
the  city,  as  a  recompense  for  their  gxil- 
lantry  and  desperation;  while,  with  brutal 
licentiousness,  they  were  to  revel  in  lawless 
indulgence,  and  triumph,  uncoiitrolkMl, 
over  female  innocence.  Tlie  history  of 
Europe,  since  civilized  warfare  began,  may 
be  challenged  to  afford  an  instance  of  such 
gross  and  wanton  oiitragp.  The  facts  and 
circumstances  which  were  developed  at  the 
time,  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  officers,  but  that  '  liootij  and 
Beautij,^  was  the  British  watchword  of  the 
da}'.  The  iuforinalion  was  obtained  from 
prisoners,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ivooks  of 
two  of  their  orderly  sergeants  taken  in 
battle. 

Jackson  was  well  aware,  from  the  first, 
of  the  bold  and  reckless  character  of  the 
enemy  he  bad  to  deal  with.  With  patri- 
otic indignation  he  declared :  "The  red- 
coats will  find  out  whom  they  have  to  deal 
with.  1  will  smash  them,  so  help  me 
God ! "     And  the  spirit  with  which  he  led 
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his  men  forward  may  be  easily  judged  of 
from  his  emphatic  exclamation — "  Remem- 
ber, our  watchword  is  '  Victory  or  Death  T 
We  will  enjoy  our  liberty,  or  perish  in  the 
last  ditch!"  Never  before  did  a  general 
bring  upon  his  troops  such  a  spell  o^ 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  himself,  and  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour.  So,  too,  in  the 
flush  of  triumph,  he  did  not  forget  mercj 
and  magnanimity.  "  General  Jackson," 
says  Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  London, 
"behaved  with  humanity  and  generosity 
to  all  his  prisoners,  which  did  him  as  great 
honor  as  his  conduct  in  the  defense.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  great  man." 
Such  was  the  encomium  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  pen  of  an  enemy, — one  of 
tho  most  influential  organs  of  British 
opinion. 

At  this  time,  the  person  of  General 
Jacksoii  is  described  as  being  neither 
robust  nor  elegant.  He  was  six  feet  and 
one  inch  high,  remarkably  straight  and 
spare,  and  weighing  about  one  Imtidrcd 
and  forty-five  pounds.  Ilia  physique 
appeared  to  disqualify  him  for  hardship; 
yet,  accustomed  to  it  from  early  life,  few 
were  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  lo  the 
same  extent,  or  with  less  injury.  His 
dark  blue  eyes,  with  brows  arched  and 
slightly  projecting,  possessed  a  marked 
expression ;  but  when  from  any  cause 
excited,  they  sparkled  with  peculiar  luster 
and  penetration.  In  his  manners  he  was 
pleasing- — in  his  address  commanding. 
His  countenance,  marked  with  tirmness 
and  decision,  yet  beamed  with  a  strength 
and  intelligence  thtit  struck  at  first  sight. 
In  his  deportment,  he  was  easy,  affable, 
familiar,  and  accessible  to  all. 

The  annunciation  of  the  triumphant 
defense  of  New  Orleans  was  hailed,  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  with  accla- 
mations of  delight,  and  won  for  Jackson 
the  title  of  "  the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
querors of  Napoleon." 


XXII. 
THE  EYER-MEMORABLE  SEPTEMBER  GALE.— 1815. 


Its  Violence  and  Dettractivenesa  Without  a  Parallel  Since  th«  8«ttlemftDt  of  the  ConntT7.^TerTOt 
Excited  by  Ita  Sudilen  and  Tumultuous  Force. — Unprecedented  rheDomena  of  Tempest,  Deluge  and 
Flood. — Otio  [lotir  of  Indescribaltle  Havoc  oa  the  I^tid  and  Sea. — Prcmotikory  Indkatioos. — Uea?/ 
North-east  KainB. — Sudden  and  Vtolait  CliatJges  of  Wind.— It8  Rapiditj  and  Force  iDdoscribable. — 
Demolition  of  Hundreds  of  Buildinga. — Orchards  and  Foresta  Inntautlv  Uprooted. — Raging  and 
Foaming  of  the  SejL— Its  Spray  Drives  Like  a  Snow-fltorm  over  the  Land. — Tremendoua  Rise  in  the 
Tide.s. — Irreaistilde  Impotuosity  of  tlio  Flood. — Several  Feet  of  Water  in  the  Streets. — Innumerable 
Fragments  Fill  the  Air. — Flight  for  Safety  to  the  Fields. — The  Whole  Coast  Swarms  with  Wrecks. 
— Perils,  Escapes,  Fatalities. — Peculiar  Meteorological  Factd. — Bright  Skies  io  the  Midat  of  the  Tem- 
pest.— Suffocating  Current  of  Hot  Air. — Sea  Fowls  id  the  Depths  of  the  Interior. — Effect  Upon 
Lands,  Crope,  and  Wella. — All  New  England  Desolated. — Comparison  with  Ulher  GoIm. 


— "  ami  nrrrfaerf 
The  mtn^tlnc  tcmpett  wejin  III  Klooin,  and  laU 
The  iluliggi  drrp4>n>;  till  the  flcliji  •rooBil 
Lie  luuk  ftod  Halted  In  tha  •ordl<l  vave. 

Ail  that  the  winds  had  tpmrwi. 
In  oc«  Willi  tnomrot  ruiaed." 


UDGING  from  all  the  infoTTnation,  higtoricaJ 

atid  traditional,  relating  to  the  great  American 
galos  fliuing  the  last  hundred  years,  it  would 
appear  that  the  one  which  occurred  in  New 
England,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  was 
and  is  still  without  a  parallel,  in  its  extraordi- 
uary  characteriitics  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tiveness.  In  the  history  of  the  country, 
dating  back  to  its  earliest  annals,  there  is  no 
account  of  any  gale  or  hurricane  equaling 
this,  in  ita  various  phenotnena  of  suddenness, 
severity  and  power.  As  distinguishing  it, 
therefore,  above  all  others  of  its  class,  this 
rl-^^-jf^^^^^^^M  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Great  Septets 
ber  Gale. 

The  obaervationB  of   the  character,  coarse 
and  effects  of  this  wonderful  storm,  made  by 
Professor  Farrar  and  others,  for  the  latitude 
DESTBCcTio.f  UY  THE  OBKAT  G\  MiVf,    of  Bostou,  show  that  it  wss  there  preceded  by 

rain,  which  continued  to  uui  lur  about  twenty-four  hours  with  a  moderate  wind 
from  the  north-east.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  east,  and  began  to  blow  in   gusts  accompanied  with  showers.     It  continued 
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to  change  toward  tho  south  and  to  increase 
in  violence  while  tlie  rsiin  abated.  Be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, it  began  to  excite  alarm.  Chiinneys 
and  trees  were  blown  over  both  to  the 
west  and  north  ;  but  shingles  and  slates, 
that  were  torn  from  the  roofa  of  buildings, 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  distance  in  the 
direction  of  about  three  points  west  of 
north. 

Between  lialf-past  ten  and  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  tho  greatest  destruction 
took  place.  The  rain  ceased  about  the 
time  the  wind  shifted  from  south-east  to 
south ;  a  clear  sky  was  visible  in  manij 
places  ditvinrf  the,  utmost  violence  of  the 
tempest,  and  clouds  were  seen  flying  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  air  had  an  unusual  appearance.  It 
was  considerably  duikcned  by  the  exces- 
sive agitation,  and  filled  with  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  other  light  substances,  which 
were  raiseil  to  a  great  height  and  whirled 
about  in  eddies,  instead  of  being  driven 
directly  forward  as  in  a  common  storm. 
The  rivers  raged  and  foamed  like  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  and  the  spray  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
form  of  thin  white  clouds,  which  were 
drifted  along  in  a  kind  of  wave  form,  like 
snow  in  a  violent  snow-storm.  Travelers 
were  frequently  driven  back  by  the  force 
of  the  windj  and  were  obliged  to  screen 
themselves  behind  fences  and  trees  or  to 
advance  obliquelj'.  It  was  impossible  for 
even  the  stoutest  man  to  stand  firm  in  a 
place  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind. 
The  pressure  of  the  wind  was  like  that 
of  a  rapid  current  of  water;  pedestrians 
could  with  great  difficulty  hear  each  other 
speak  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards;  and  they  moved  about  almost  as 
awkwardly  as  if  attempting  to  wade  in  a 
strong  tide. 

In  Boston  harbor,  the  sea  had  risen 
unusually  high,  two  hours  before  the  calen- 
dar time  of  high  water.  But  the  direction 
of  the  wind  at  this  time  tended  to  coun- 
teract the  tide,  and  thus  secured  the  port 
from  that  awful  calamity  which  threatened 
it.     Great  losses,  however,  were  sustained 


from  the  wind  alone ;  many  buildings 
were  blown  down,  great  numbers  were 
unroofed  or  otherwise  injured,  and  few 
entirely  escaped.  The  most  calamitous 
destruction  befell  tho  trees, — orchards  and 
forests  exhibiting  a  scene  of  desolation, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  America,  The  roads  in  many 
places  were  rendered  impassable,  not  only 
through  woods,  but  in  the  more  cultivated 
towns,  where  they  ha[>pened  to  bo  lined 
with  trees;  and  the  streets  in  Boston  and 
neighboring  towns  were  strewed  with  the 
ruins  of  innumerable  gardens  and  fruit- 
yards.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  trees  in  Boston  mall, 
and  in  other  public  walks,  some  of  which 
trees  measured  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  prostrated.  Apple  trees,  in 
especial,  being  separated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  were  overturned 
in  great  numbers;  no  less  than  Jive  thour 
sand  were  thus  destroyed  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester  alone.  In  this  same  town, 
also,  seventeen  houses  were  unroofed,  sixty 
chimneys  blown  over,  and  about  forty 
barns  demolished. 

Rhode  Ishmd  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
remarkable  gale.  Providence  suffering  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  accoin- 
I>nnied  with  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  as  in 
other  places.  This  was  owing  to  the  wind 
blowing  directly  up  the  river  on  wliich  the 
place  is  built,  unbroken  by  the  cape  or 
Li/ng  Island,  and  in  sweeping  over  such 
an  extent  of  water  it  accumulated  a  dread- 
ful and  most  destructive  tide,  so  that 
t^essels  were  actually  driven  over  the 
wharves  and  throitgh  the  streets.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  was  north-east, 
but,  at  about  eight,  it  shifted  to  south-east, 
and  soon  began  to  blow  violently,  continu- 
ing to  increase  until  ten,  when  it  became 
a  hurricane.  All  was  now  confusion  and 
dismay  in  the  exposed  region,  The  tide, 
impelled  by  the  tempest,  overflowed  the 
wharves;  vessels,  broken  from  their  moor- 
ings in  the  stream,  and  their  fastenings  at 
the  wharves,  were  seen  driving  with  dread- 
ful impetuosity  towards  the  bridge,  which 
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ihej  swept  away,  without  a  moment's 
elieck  to  tlicir  progress,  and  passed  on  to 
tlie  head  of  the  basin,  where  they  drove 
liigh  up  the  hank.  Every  exertion  to 
protect  property,  was  rendered  futile  by 
the  violence  of  ihe  wind,  the  rapid  rise  of 
tlie  water,  and  the  falling  of  trees;  indeed, 
these,  with  the  crashing  of  chimneys, 
tuiuhling  upon  the  houses  and  descending 
into  the  streets,  together  with  tiles  and 
railings  from  the  tops  of  buildings,  and 
many  other  speeies  of  dangerous  missile 
flying  through  the  air,  rendered  it  perilous 
to  aji'petir  in  the  streets.  All  considera- 
tion of  property,  however,  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  more  important  one  of  self- 
preservation.      The    tempest    still    riiged 


elements,  were  seen  removing  the  panio 
strickeu  inmates;  and  on  the  east  aide,  an 
awful  torrent  rolled  through  the  main 
street,  in  depth  nearly  to  a  man's  waist, 
and  by  whi<-h  boats,  masts,  bales  of  cotton, 
and  immense  quantities  of  property  of 
every  description,  were  driven  along  with 
resistless  force.  Jt  wtw  an  awful  and  tcr- 
riji^  scene.  Every  store  below,  on  the 
east  side,  was  either  carried  away  or  com- 
pletely shattered ;  and  every  building  on 
the  opposite  side  and  on  the  wharves,  were 
swept  fi'om  their  foundations — so  that  all 
the  space,  where,  an  hour  or  two  before, 
were  so  many  valuable  wharves  and  stores 
crowded  with  shipping  and  merchandise, 
was  now  one   wide  waste  of   tumultuous 
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with  increasing  violence;  the  flood  was 
overwhelming  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  ; 
stores  and  dwelling-houses  were  tottering 
on  their  foundations,  and  then,  plunging 
into  the  di-luge,  blended  their  shattered 
remains  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels, — the 
whole  passing,  with  irresistible  impetuos- 
ity, in  full  view,  on  the  current  to  the  head 
of  the  cove,  to  join  the  already  accumu- 
lated mass  of  similar  wret-ks. 

By  this  time,  the  water  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  had  risen  nearly  to  the  tops  of 
the  lower  windows  of  the  bouses,  and  boats 
and  scows,  struggling  with  the  maddened 


water.  Only  two  small  vessels,  of  all  that 
were  in  the  harbor,  succeeded  in  riding 
out  the  gale,  all  the  rest  having  drifted 
ashore,  or  been  carried  high  up  on  the 
wharves.  It  was  such  a  scene  of  wide- 
spread ruin  and  desolation,  as  beggars  all 
description — vessels  of  all  kinds  and  in 
every  position,  blended  promiscuously, 
with  carriages,  lumber,  wrecks  of  build- 
ings of  every  varit-ty,  furniture,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  fragments  from  far  and 
near,  nil  told  the  story  of  universal  havoc 
and  destruction,  iromen  and  ch  ildren.  fcer» 
saved  in  boats  from  ckamber-windows. 
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One  distressing  and  peculiar  scene, 
which  took  place  among  the  shipping,  will 
serve  as  a  description  of  a  thousand  other 
cises  which  occurred  during  the  Btorm.  A 
brig,  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  with  live- 
stock, drove  against  the  end  of  a  wharf, 
an<l  her  head  rested  on  it ;  here  she  hung, 
appearing  every  moment  as  if  she  would 
upset,  and  plunge  her  crew  into  the  raging 
flof»d.  The  men  were  seen  clinging  to  her, 
awaiting  their  fate,  as  no  soul  could  ven- 
ture to  their  succor, — the  whole  distance 
between  the  vessel  and  the  houses  being 
lilled  with  roofs  and  parts  of  stores  tum- 
bling with  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
Ex[)ecting  every  moment  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  torrent,  they  determined  at  last 
upon  the  final  but  perilous  attempt  to  quit 
the  vessel  and  gain  the  iiouses.  Strug- 
gling with  the  violence  of  the  gale,  and 
with  the  rolling  and  liounding  materials, 
in  endeavoring  to  get  a  foothold,  they  at 
last  reached  the  rear  of  the  houses,  where 
some  were  taken  into  the  second  story, 
and  others,  unable  to  be  reached,  succeeded 
in  braving  the  waves  until  they  swam  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

But  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
giiTrt  au  extended  detail  of  the  disastrous 
scenes  pertaining  to  each  separate  locality, 
although  aonte  of  the  incidents  and  items 
of  the  gale's  destructive  effects  deserve  to 
be  cited  for  their  very  marvelousness. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
devastation  in  Dorclicster,  near  Boston,^— > 
unparalleled  since  its  settlement, — result- 
ing in  seventeen  hoicsea  being  unroof ed, 
aixty  chimneys  prostrated,  forty  burns 
demolished,  and  more  than  five  thotisand 
trees  destroyed.  The  nxinibrr  of  buildlntjs, 
Uirge  and  small,  destroyed  in  Providence, 
was  estimated  at  five  hundred,  and  about 
fiPy  vessels  wrecked.  In  many  instances, 
majestic  oaks,  which  hud  braved  the  tem- 
pests an  hundred  years  or  more,  were 
thrown  down,  or  twisted  into  shreds  ;  and 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  venerable  pear  tree, 
imported  and  transplanted  by  Governor 
Endicott,  was  made  terrible  havoc  with. 
In  Chelsea,  not  far  from  Danvers,  the 
great  Elm  tree,  seventeen   feet  iu  girth, 


and  which  h.a<l  a  portico  built  upon  its 
limbs,  capable  of  holding  thirty  persons, 
was  among  the  wrecked.  In  the  little 
town  of  Acton,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston,  the  damage  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  dollars.  At  Stonington,  Conn., 
thti  tide  rose  seventeen  feet  higher  than 
ujttuif,  all  the  vessels  going  ashore  or  sink- 
ing, and  till  the  wharves  and  many  build- 
ings being  destroyed.  The  fate  of  one 
citizen  of  this  town  was  almost  as  disas- 
trous as  that  of  Job  nf  yore :  His  house, 
ropewalk,  blacksmith's  shop,  and  other 
buildings,  with  all  their  contents,  were 
swept  away,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  liia 
wife,  daughter,  wife's  mother,  and  a 
young  lady  visitor,  all  perished  in  the 
billows.  All  along  the  New  England 
coast,  and  as  far  as  New  York,  the  damage 
done  to  the  shipping  was  immense,  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  with  their  cargoes  being 
wrecked  ;  and  almost  every  seaport  as  well 
as  inhiiid  town  suffering  to  some  degree, 
— in  many  instances,  almost  irreparable,  in 
kind  and  extent.  Innumerable  churches 
were  wholly  or  partially  ruined,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  killed  was  very  great. 
The  gale  was  also  severely  felt  hy 
vessels  off  Cape  Hatteras,  in  the  gidf 
stream,  off  the  capes  of  Delaware,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  Nantucket  Shoals,  Cape  Ann,  Cape 
Heulopen,  etc. 

The  course  of  the  gale,  as  ascertained 
from  data  j>rocured  from  various  paints, 
furnishes  facts  of  peculiar  meteorological 
interest.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  there 
was,  during  moat  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-second,  a  gule  from  the  north-east, 
with  heavy  rain.  Early  the  next  day,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  the  gale 
continuing,  with  torrents  of  rain,  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  the  wind  slackened,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  clouds  broke  away  in  the  west 
and  south.  About  notm,  the  weather  was 
clear  and  mild,  with  a  gentle  westerly 
breeze.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon,  the  sun  was  obscured  with  dy- 
ing clouda  from  the  west  and  north-west. 

In  New  York,  a  violent  north-east  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  commenced  at  night,  on 
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the  tvrenty-first ;  about  two  o'clock,  the 
wind  Biiddenly  shifted  to  the  north  and 
north-wost,  blowing  with  increased  vio- 
lence. On  the  twenty-second,  there  was  a 
gale  all  day,  from  the  north-east  aJid  east, 
with  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  The  gale 
increased  in  the  evening,  continuing  until 
four  o'clock  the  next  aftern«Ton,  though 
most  violent  at  nine  o'clock  the  same  fore- 
noon, the  wind  being  north  to  north-west. 

At  New  London.  Connecticut,  the  storm 
commenced  on  Friday,  the  twenty-second, 
a  heavy  rain  falling  during  that  day  and 
night,  the  wind  north-east.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  twenty-third,  the  wind  became 
very  violent,  and  soon  after  almost  a  hur- 
ricane. Tlie  tide,  which  commenced  flood 
about  six  o'clock,  had,  by  ten,  risen  three 
or  four  foot  higher  than  was  ever  known 
before.  The  rise  was  so  rapid,  too,  that 
Udtiie  of  the  dwellings  were  deluged  before 
tlin  iidiabitaiits  know  of  their  danger,  and 
n<it  niort!  than  thirty  minutes  elapsed  after 
they  thut  real! Red  their  fieril,  before  the 
wavf^n  roue  four  to  six  feet  in  the  streets ! 
Ht4)n-N  were  Boon  seen  falling  before  the 
t«rriblo  jtower  of  the  tempest,  buildings 
wcr«  unroofed,  giant  trees  fell.  But  this 
«wful  iM!«no  of  destruction  was  short. 
Hoon  itft^r  irlfvcn  o'clock,  the  wind  shifted 
to  tlj«  wewtward  and  abated;  the  sea 
returned  witli  the  velocity  it  came  in, 
tliough  it  nhoiitd  have  run  flood  until 
tw«lv4i;  iiiid  rh<*  Mtonn  ceased.  The  show- 
•m  which  fell  over  the  city  and  neighbor- 
htHMl  w«r«i  of  Malt  water  f  and  the  leaves  of 
IIm»  t«ndi<r  fruit-trees  and  slirubs  and  of 
ttinny  forest  trees,  without  frost,  shrunk  in 
N  taw  l»yur»  ttflor  the  gale  as  though  they 
httfi  li«en  Hcorchvd.  Hrouks  and  wells  in 
III*  U^wn  and  neigliborhocMl  liecame  brack- 
Uh  (  and  during  the  Htrength  of  the  wind, 
Mi  th«r  mlditiM,  the  iiir  was  extremely  hot 
##iyt  •uff<Mraiing. 

tf»r  Jnio  the  interior,  the  tempest  swept 
•^d  mimul  with  uiijiarallelod  fury.  Early 
HU  Kiidirdiiy  rnorning,  the  wirtd  became 
fury  vi/ilttiit,  and  torrents  of  rain  descenJed, 
«i4t*ttU*uiuu  with  hut  short  intermissions 
i  Ui]f-\)iitii  it'ti  in  the  forenoon; 
I  hn  ruin  abated^  and  the  wiud^ 


suddenly  shifting  to  the  south-east,  blew  a 
hurricane,  the  terrible  devastation  of  which 
covered  a  CQlumn  or  area  of  sixty  miles  in 
width.  A  suffocating  current  of  air  a^, 
from  a  hot  bath,  accompanied  the  middle 
stage  of  the  tempest.  Flocks  of  gulls, 
from  the  far-off  ocean,  were  seen  after  the 
storm  in  the  "Worcester  meadows,  and,  as 
evening  approached,  they  flew  toward  the 
sea. 

AJong  the  seaboard,  the  effect  of  the 
tide  upon  tlie  soil  and  its  productions  was 
very  marked.  Grass  was  entirely  killed. 
There  was  not  a  green  blade  to  be  seen,  in 
any  place,  over  which  the  floinl  had  passed. 
In  a  few  spots,  near  running  springs,  some 
]iew  shoots  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
autULinn  ;  but  on  uphiuds,  none  grew  until 
tmother  season,  and  then  it  was  not  the 
same  kind  of  grass  which  grew  there 
before,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances. 
Several  cedar-swamps  were  filled  with  sea 
water,  which,  having  no  outlet,  soaked 
into  the  ground.  The  trees  in  these 
swamps  perished  forthwith,  the  leaves 
withering  and  falling  off  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  trees  cut  from  these  swamps 
during  the  winter  following  the  storm,  the 
Bajvwood  had  turned  nearly  black;  and 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  a 
cedar-tree  survived  the  effect  of  the  flood. 
Pme  and  oak  trees  suffered  a  similar  fate, 
excepting  a  very  few,  which  stood  near 
the  shore, — these  latter,  perhaps,  having 
grown  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  salt 
water,  and  could  better  endure  the  ordeid, 
— though  a  very  great  proportion  even  of 
these  perished  in  a  shoo-t  time.  Most  of 
the  shrubs  and  bushei*,  over  which  the  tide 
passed,  perished  similarly.  It  w.i8  ob- 
served, however,  that  one  or  two  species 
of  laurel,  and  the  common  bayberry,  were 
hut  Httlo  if  at  all  injured,  and  some  of 
the  swamp  whortleberry-bushes  survived. 
Apple  trees  were,  generally,  on  such  high 
ground,  that  the  tide  did  not  reach  them ; 
only  a  few  were  surrounded  by  the  water, 
and  none  of  them  were  so  situated  that  the 
water  could  remain  about  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
as  much  exposed  as  many  of  the  cedars 
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which  died;  hut  the  apple  trees  continued 
to  live,  though  considerably  stinted  in 
their  growth.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
destruction  of  vegetable  life  in  localities  of 
this  exposure,  was  very  general,  if  not 
universal. 

Wherever  the  cultivated  lands  were  in 
low  places  near  tlie  shore,  they  were  of 
course  overflowed.  In  fields  where  Indian 
com  was  standing,  the  roots  were,  in  most, 
cases,  torn  out  of  the  ground ;  and  where 
this  did  not  take  place,  the  stalks  were 
wrenched  and  twisted,  and  the  spikes 
broken  off.  The  com,  where  it  had  pre- 
viously grown  hard  or  ripe,  was  fit  for 
food,  but  where  the  grain  had  not  already 
hardened,  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  either  per- 
ished in  the  husk,  or  very  soon  after  it 
was  taken  out.  It  was  a  common  remark, 
that  no  part  of  the  plant  could  be  dried  by 
any  means,  and  therefore  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvest  was  lost,  not 
being  yet  ripe.  Potatoes,  and  other 
vegetable  roots,  if  left  in  the  ground, 
perished ;  but,  where  they  had  ripened, 
and  were  taken  np  within  a  few  days 
after  the  flood^  and  well  dried,  they  were 
good. 


which  the  tide  water  did  not  run,  were  so 
infected  with  the  taste  and  qualities  of  sea 
water,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  inhabitants  were  obliged 
therefore  to  transport  this  necessary  article 
for  household  uses,  from  a  great  distance ; 
and  travelers  who  needed  it  were  glad  to 
receive  it  in  a  measure  of  the  smallest 
capacity.  In  some  wells  near  the  shore, 
the  water  formerly  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide,  still  remaining  fresh  J  but  the  severe 
and  jjeculiiir  discipline  of  this  flood  so 
changed  their  habit,  that  the  water  in 
them  beciime  of  a  fixed  height,  and. saltish. 
AMien  the  vast  nnd  tremendous  tide  was 
sweejiing  over  the  land,  the  spray  arising 
from  it  w.as  very  great,  over  a  wide  surface 
of  country,  extending  to  the  furthermost 
of  the  interior  of  the  northern  states.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  having  resembled  a  driving 
tnoio-Jitorm,  through  which  objects  could 
be  discerned  only  at  short  distances.  In 
the  more  northerly  regions,  it  was  observed, 
immediately  after  the  storni,  that  a  singu- 
lar effect  had  been  produced  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  by  the  spray ;  their 
vitality  was  destroyed,  and  they  exhibited 
an    appearance    similar     to    that    which 
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Fresh  water,  along  the  seaboard,  was, 
for  along  time,  a  rarity  of  price,  the  wells 
having  been  generally  overflown  and  left 
full  of  sea  water.  Watering-places  for 
cattle  suffered  a  similar  fate;  and  so 
extensive  was  the  inflnence  of  the  flood, 
that  many  wells,  pools  and  streams,  into 


accompanies  frost,  except  that  they 
retained  more  of  their  original  color,  and 
in  some  instances  they  assumed  a  dark 
red  hue,  as  if  they  had  been  well  scorched. 
But  in  other  section.s  along  the  shore,  the 
leaves  did  not  exhibit  this  peculiar  dis- 
coloration ;  those  which  were  destroyed  by 
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the  floodj  l>ore  every  mark  of  death,  but 
not  of  having  been  burnt, — neither  was 
there  any  thin  coating  of  salt  on  the  win- 
'Jows  in  tliese  regions,  as  on  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  multitudes  of  instances,  the  ealtness 
nf  tl>e  wells  an<l  watering-places  continued 
unabated  for  six  months,  or  until  the  first 
week  of  the  following  March.  The  winter 
had  been  severe,  and  the  ground  frozen 
very  deep  until  the  middle  of  February, 
when  there  were  several  weeks  of  moderate 
weather,  with  soft  rains,  which  dissolved 
the  snows  and  opened  the  ground  ;  shortly 
after  which,  it  was  discovered  that  several 
of  the  wells  and  ponds  were  fr°sh.  As 
the  water  in  these  had  been  tasted  but  a 
few  days  previously  and  was  found  still  to 
retain  its  disagreeableness,  tlie  freshness 
must  have  taken  place  suddenly.  After 
successive  sjfells  of  dry  weather,  these 
wells  grew  salt  again,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  before ;  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
they  would  be  f re.^h,  after  heavy  rains,  and 
then  beeouie  salt  again  after  dry  weather, 
the  degree  of  saltuess  diminishing  from 
time  to  time.  This  peculiarity  continued 
for  several  years,  in  some  Walities,  being, 
of  course,  a  great  inconvenience  to  man 
and  beast. 

The  center  or  the  limits  of  this  great 
and  memorable  tempest,  seienttiic  investi- 
gaturs  were  unable  to  determine.  It  was 
very  violent  at  plaees  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  each  other;  while 
the  intermediate  region  suffered  much  less. 
Its  course  through  forests  was,  in  some 
instances,  marked  almost  as  definitely,  as 
where  the  trees  have  been  newly  cut  down 
ior  a  road.  In  these  cases,  it  appears  to 
ftoi'f  he^n  n  movuKj  vortex^  and  not  the 
rushing  forwai-d  of  the  great  body  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  the  coast  of  New  England  which 
escaped  its  fury,  though  in  Vfnmmt  and 
the  western  parts  of  New  Ham|>shire  its 
severity  was  much  lessj  yet  still  further 
west,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  gale  was  so 
great  as  to  render  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  be  upon  the  river.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  storm  began  to  grow 


violent  at  this  place  about  the  same  time 
that  it  commenced  near  the  Atlantic,  and 
subsided  about  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  at  the 
several  places  where  the  storm  prevailed, 
Professor  Farrar's  account  states,  that,  on 
the  twenty-second,  the  wind  was  pretty 
generally  from  the  ncrth-east.  The  storm 
commenced  to  the  leeward ;  but  when  the 
wind  shifted  from  north-east  to  east  and 
south,  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  it 
veered  round  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
New  York,  and  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
reached  its  greatest  height  at  this  latter 
place  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-third,  when  it  was  from  the 
north-west ;  whereas,  at  Boston,  it  l>ec4ime 
most  violent  and  devastating  about  two 
hours  laler,  and  blew  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  At  Montreal,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  the  same  as  at 
New  York,  but  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
height  so  soon  by  several  hours.  The 
barometer  descended  very  fast  during  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third,  and,  when 
the  wind  was  highest,  had  fallen  about 
half  an  inch.  It  began  to  rise  as  the  wind 
abated,  and  recovered  its  former  elevation 
by  the  time  the  air  was  restored  to  its 
usual  tranquillity. 

According  to  the  investigations  made 
by  others,  and  the  observations  recorded 
at  the  time,  in  difierent  places,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  believed  to  be  established, 
namely:  That  the  hurricane  commenced 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  moved  northward 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  Its  course  from  St.  Barts  was  about 
west-north-west  to  Turks  Island,  and 
thence  to  Boston — nearly  on  the  same 
meridian — it  was  a  curve  convex  to  the 
west.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  hur- 
ricane in  New  England,  a  north-east  storm 
had  prevailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  For  some 
hours  previous  to  the  hurricane,  there  was 
a  great  and  rapid  condensation  of  vapor, 
producing  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  line 
of  the  north-east  storm.  The  hurricane, 
or  violent  blow,  was  mostly  from  the  south- 
east, blowing  into  and  at  right  angles  to 
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the  north-east  storm,  at  its  southern  ter- 
tnination.  As  the  8outh-<'ast  wiud  ap- 
proached the  line  of  the  north-east  storm, 
it  was  deflected  into  an  east  wind.  The 
general  form  of  the  hurricane,  in  and  about 
New  England,  was  that  of  an  eccentric 
ellipse,  with  its  longest  diameter  north- 
east and  south-west ;  wind  hlovving  north- 
east on  the  north-west  side ;  north-north- 
west, and  west-north-west,  at  its  south 
end;  south-east  on  its  south-east  side, 
curving  into  an  cast  wind  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  nortli-oast  current;  wind 
blowing  from  south  at  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  hurricane.  The  whole  body 
of  the  hurricane,  in  the  form  tliua 
described,  moved  to  the  north  nearly  on 
the  meridian. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  there  is 
no  account  of  a  storm  or  gale  in  all  respects 
so  remarkable  in  its  phenomena  as  this,  to 
be  found  in  the  liistorj  of  the  United 
States.  Other  hurricanes  there  liave  been, 
laying  waste  whatever  came  in  their  way, 
but  they  have  been  comparatively  limited 
in  their  extent  and  destructiveness. 
Morton,  in  his  New  England  Memorial, 
gives  a  description  of  the  violent  tempest 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth  It  began  on  the 
morning  of  August  fifteenth,  1G35>  very 
suddenly,  "  blew  down  houses,  uncovered 
divers  others,  divers  vessels  were  lost  at 
sea;  it  caused  the  sea  to  swell  in  some 
places  so  that  it  arose  to  twenty  foot  right 
up  and  down,  and  made  many  Indians  to 
climb  into  trees  for  their  safety ;  blew 
down  many  hundred  thousands  of  trees," 
etc.  The  tremendous  gides  of  1723,  1804, 
1818,  1821,  1836,  1841,  1851,  1859, 
1860,  1869,  and   some  others,  will    long 


be  remembered  in  certain  localities,  for 
their  severity  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  pro]>erty,  on  land  and  sea,  which 
attended  them  ;  but  neither  the  memorij 
of  man,  nor  the  annals  of  the  countn/, 
ft'om  its  first  settlement  down  to  the 
present  timCf  furnish  any  parallel  to 
the  pecttUar  character  of  the  great  gale 
of  September,  1816. 

Of  the  storms  f\nd  floods  which  occurred 
during  the  hist  half  of  the  century,  those 
of  September  and  October,  1869,  were  per- 
haps the  most  nremorable.  The  devasta- 
tion by  the  latter  embraced  the  whole 
country  between  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and 
the  MiBsissi|tpi,  and  from  the  north  limits 
of  the  Cauadas  to  the  cotton  states.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  for  about  forty  consec- 
utive houi-3,  the  dense  clouds  descending 
in  vasit  sheets,  and  a  moaning  wind  accom- 
panying the  powerful  outpouring.  A 
stronger  storm  was  beyond  conception.  In 
some  places,  the  rain-gauge  showed  that 
four  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of 
twenty-nine  hours,  and,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding six  hours,  3.34  inches  additional, 
— the  total  fall  of  water  during  the  storm, 
over  a  vast  region  of  country,  reaching  the 
enormous  amount  of  8.05  inclie?.  The 
resulting  floods  on  all  the  streams  were 
beyond  any  ever  recorded.  The  storm  was 
so  sudden  and  iinexpected,  that  no  pre- 
cautions could  have  been  taken,  and  none 
were.  Railroads,  telegraph  wires,  streets, 
bridges,  dams,  manufactories,  houses,  lands, 
crops,  were  utterly  or  partially  mined, 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  such 
an  embargo  on  travel  was  never  known 
before.  The  pecuniary  losses  reached 
millions  of  dollars,  and  many  lives  were 
lost. 
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WO  narncs  aro  most  intimately  and  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  dramatic  train  of  militarj'  events  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  United  States  as  a  nation  and  government,  namely, 
those  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  No  two  names  are, 
down  to  the  present  day,  more  fresh  in  tho  love  and  gratitude  of  the  American  people, 
and,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  a  test  of  the  fidelity  with  which  that  people  hold  to 
the  principles  of  republican  wisdom  and  virtue  that  gave  them  birth,  will  be  their 
admiration  of  the  names  of  those  patriots  and  heroes.  To  understand,  therefore) 
the  significance  of  that  spontaneous  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1824,  and  which  made  that  year  one  of  the  mosv 
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memorable  in  the  nation's  hiatorj,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  services, 
military  and  civil,  rendered  us  by  this 
large-hearted  patriot,  during  the  ofjening 
years  of  our  national  existence.  Those 
services  and  that  reception  form,  indeed^  a 
national  romance. 

When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  Lafay- 
ette was  left  an  orphan,  and  in  full  pusst'^s- 
sioQ  of  valuable  estates^  and  master  of  his 
own  affairs.  Being  for  a  time  at  thu  col- 
lege in  Paris,  his  associations  brought  him 
into  notice  at  the  court  of  King  Louis,  and 
he  became  quite  a  favorite  with  that  mon- 
arch. He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
queen's  pages,  and  through  her  agency 
received  a  commission  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen.  He  formed  an  early  attachment 
to  a  daughter  of  tlie  noble  family  of 
Noailles,  with  whom  he  waa  united  in 
marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  LafayeUe,  at 
nineteen,  was  stationed,  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons, at  Metz,  one  of  the  gatrisoned 
towns  of  France.  Here,  in  177C,  Lafay- 
ette's attention  was  directed  to  the  conflict 
of  liberty  in  America  —  the  hostilities 
between  Britain  and  Iter  colonies ;  and 
while  in  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  to  George  the  Third,  of 
England,  he  elicited  facts  that  led  him  to 
see  the  whole  merits  of  the  case.  Tfie 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  fired  his  heart!  Before 
rising  from  the  dinner-table  at  which  this 
interview  occurred,  Lafayette  had  resolved 
to  leave  his  home,  and  offer  himself  and 
his  services  to  the  rising  republic,  whose 
cause  he  regarded  as  just  and  noble.  From 
that  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
this  chivalrous  enterprise,  though  aware 
that  it  would  cut  him  off  from  the  favor 
of  that  brilliant  court-circle  in  which  he 
shone  so  conspicuously,  and  that  he  would 
also  have  to  tear  liiraRelf  away  from  his 
young,  beautiful,  and  fondly  attached 
wife,  who  alone,  among  all  his  associates, 
approved  of  his  intention. 

Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  confided  his 
Bcheme  to  two  young  friends,  Count  Segur 
and  Viscount  Noailles,  and  proposed  that 


they  should  join  him.     They  entensd  with 

enthusiasm  into  his  views,  but,  owing  to 
obstacles  jmt  in  their  way  through  family 
interference,  they  were  prevented  from 
following  out  their  course,  but  faithfully 
kept  their  comrade's  secret.  He  next 
explained  hia  intention  to  Count  Broglie, 
who  advised  him  to  abandon  it  at  once  jis 
in  the  highest  degree  chimerical  and  haz- 
ardous. The  count  assured  him  that  hia 
confidence  was  not  misplaced;  but,  said 
he— 

'*  I  have  seen  your  uncle  die  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  I  witnessed  your  father's  death  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  and  I  will  not  be 
accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  family." 

But,  80  far  from  being  disheartened  by 
the  unitromising  rcceiJtion  which  Lafay- 
ette's plan  met  with  from  those  to  whom 
he  made  known  hia  purposes,  his  ardor 
was  rather  increased  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object.  '•  My  zeal  and  love  of  liberty," 
said  he,  "have  perhaps  been  hitherto  the 
prevailing  motives;  but  now  I  see  a 
chance  for  usefulness,  which  I  had  not 
anticipated.  I  have  money;  I  will  jmr- 
chase  a  ship,  which  -shall  convey  to  Amer- 
ica myself,  my  companions,  and  the  freight 
for  congress."  All  this,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  he  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly  car- 
ried out. 

Tliis  design  was  now  made  known  by 
Lafayette  to  Messrs.  Franklin,  Lee,  and 
Deane,  the  American  commissioners  at 
Pari;? ;  and  to  a  proposal  so  disinterested 
and  generous  they  could,  of  course,  make 
no  objection, — could  only  admire,  indeed, 
the  spirit  which  actuated  it ;  and  he  hast- 
eneil  immediately  to  put  it  into  execution. 
After  surmounting  the  many  difficulties 
which  from  time  to  time  interrupted  tlie 
progress  of  his  phms,  he  at  last  set  sail, 
the  Baron  de  Kalb  and  eleven  other  offi- 
cers of  various  ranks,  in  pursuit  of  em- 
ployment in  the  American  army,  consti- 
tuting his  retinue.  In  due  time  they 
approached  the  shore  near  Georgetown, 
.South  Carolina,  having  fortunately  escaped 
two  British  cruisers,  and  soon  proceeded 
to  Charleston  harhorj  where  a  magnificent 
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reception  was  given  them.  The  vessel 
was  Buhspqueiitly  loadeJ  witlj  rice  for  the 
Freucli  market,  luit  it  foumlered  in  going 
out  of  the  Imrhor,  niitl  hoth  the  vessel  and 
the  cargo  hocame  a  totiit  loss. 

But  Lafayotte  had  not  j'et  reached  liis 
destination-  As  soon,  liowever,  as  all 
thijigs  were  in  readiness,  tho  party  left 
Cliarleston  and  traveled  to  Philadelphia, 
where  congress  was  then  sitting.  On 
arriving  tht-re,  he  put  his  letters  into  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  LovfU,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs.  He  called  the 
next  day  at  the  hall  of  congress,  and  Mr. 
Lovell  came  out  to  Iiim  and  said,  that  so 
many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves  for 
eraplojTnent,  that  rongresa  was  embar- 
rassed with  their  application,  and  ho  was 
sorry  to  inform  him  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  his  success.  Lafa^-ette  suspected 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read,  and  he 


immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
tlie  president  of  congress,  in  which  he 
desired  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
American  army  on  two  conditions;  first, 
that  he  should  receive  no  pay;  second, 
that  he  shonld  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
terms  were  so  different  from  those  de- 
manded by  other  foreigners,  and  presented 
80  few  obstacles  on  the  ground  of  any 
interference  with  American  officers,  that 
they   were  at  once  accepted.     His  rank, 


seal,  perseverance,  and  disinterestedness, 
overcame  every  objection,  and  ha  was 
appointed  a  major-general  in  the  American 
army  before  he  hud  reached  tho  age  of 
twenty, 

But^ie  was  yet  to  stand  before  the  face 
of  the  great  American  chieftain.  Wash- 
ijigion  was  at  head-quarters  when  Lafay- 
ette reached  Philadelphia,  but,  being  daily 
expected  in  the  city,  the  J'oung  general 
concluded  to  wait  his  arrival,  instead  of 
presenting  himself  at  camp.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  youthftil  stranger  to  the 
man  on  whom  his  career  depended  was, 
liowever,  delayed  oidy  a  few  days.  It 
to^ik  place  in  a  manner  peculiarly  marked 
with  the  cirrumspection  of  Washington, 
at  a  dinner-party,  where  Lafayette  was 
on©  among  several  guests  of  consideration. 
Washington  was  not  uninformed  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Lafayette's 
arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  lliut  the  eye  of  the  father  of 
hia  country  was  not  idle  during  the  re- 
past. But  that  searching  glance,  before 
which  pretense  or  fiand  never  stood 
undetected,  was  completely  satisfied. 
When  they  were  about  to  separate, 
Washington  took  Lafayette  aside,  spoke 
to  him  with  kindness,  complimented 
him  u[ion  the  noble  8]>irit  he  had  shown 
and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  favor 
of  the  American  catise,  and  then  told 
him  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  he 
would  make  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chipf  his  home,  establish  him- 
self there  whenever  he  thought  proper, 
and  consider  himself  at  all  times  as  one 
of  his  family, — adding,  in  a  tone  of  pleas- 
antry, that  he  could  not  promise  him  the 
luxuries  of  a  court,  or  even  the  con- 
veniences which  his  former  habits  might 
have  rendered  essential  to  his  comfort,  but, 
since  he  had  become  an  American  soldier 
he  would  doubtless  contrive  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  customs,  manners  and 
privations  of  a  republican  army.  Such 
was  the  reception  given  to  Lafayette,  by 
the  most  sagacious  and  observant  of  men  ; 
and  the  personal  acquaintance,  thus  com- 
niencedj  ripened  into  an  intimacy,  a  con- 
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fidence,  and  an  affection  without  bouiuls, 
aud  never  for  one  inoDicnt  interrupted-  If 
there  lived  a  man  whom  Washington 
loved  and  a<lmire(J,  it  whs  Lafayette. 

Gloriously  did  Lafayette  fultinj  in  his 
military  caxeefi  the  high  hopes  Vkhit-'h 
swelled  the  hearts  of  Atuuiieuu  juttriots,  in 
the  heroic  courage  which  lie  displayt'd  at 
Brandywine,  where  he  received  a  ball  in 
his  leg;  his  success  in  Jersey,  before  he 
had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  in  a,  battle 
where  he  commanded  militia  against  Brit- 
ish grenadiers  J  in  the  brilliant  retreat, 
by  which  ho  eluded  a  comhiiuHl  maneuver 
of  the  whole  British  force ;  by  his  great 
services  in  the  enterprise  against  Rhode 
Island,  aud  his  successful  movements 
against  Coruwallis;  —  all  these  proofs  of 
his  patriotism  and  militury  skill,  together 
with  hia  warm  and  unsullied  friendship 
for  Washington,  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  war,  endeared  him  forever  to 
every  American. 

After  the  fall  of  Comwallisj  Lafayette 
Bailed  for  France,  but  ri'visitt;d  Atufrica 
in  1784.  He  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm wherever  ho  went.  Return ing  to 
France,  he  found  himself  the  object  of 
immense  popularity,  and  took  liis  seat  with 
the  notables,  convoked  in  1787.  In  1789, 
he  boldly  proposed,  in  tho  national  convo- 
cation, the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  free  soil  of  Amer- 
ica, aa  the  preliminary  of  a  constitution. 
Proclamation  of  this  world-renowned  doc- 
ument was  made  July  22,  audit  furnished 
the  French  people  with  the  metaphysical 
reasons  for  the  "'sacred  right  of  insurrec- 
tion." Meanwhile  tho  Bivstilc  liad  been 
taken,  July  14,  tho  national  guard  organ- 
ized, and  Lafayette  appointed  to  tho  com- 
mand. In  this  capacity  he  rode  a  white 
charger,  and  whone  the  impcrsoHation  of 
chivalry,  and  twice  tho  royal  family  owed 
their  preservation  to  his  address  and  cour- 
age. When  the  po[m!ar  enthusifisim  lulled, 
he  returned  to  his  native  fields;  the 
national  guard,  on  his  retirement,  present- 
ing him  with  a  bust  of  Washington,  and 
a  sword  forged  from  the  hoUa  of  the  liaa- 
tile.     Subsequently,  having  denounced  the 


bloodthirsty  Jacobine,  he  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris,  and, 
fleeing  from  the  guillotine  which  there 
awaited  him,  he  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austriaus,  and  Avas  by  them  sub- 
jected to  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  at  Olmutz.  His  release,  so 
earnestly  but  unsuccessfuliy  solicited  by 
Washington,  was  peremptorily  demanded 
by  Napoleon,  and  obtained,  in  September, 
1797.  In  the  year  1818,  ho  became  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and, 
resuming  his  career  as  an  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  succeeded  at  last  in 
elevating  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

By  this  time,  Lafayette  had  grown  old 
in  the  services  be  bad  rendered  to  America 
and  France.  Though  his  years  were  now 
nearly  three  score  and  ten,  he  could  not 
think  of  meeting  death  until  he  h:ul  once 
more  seen  that  laiid  of  liberty  across  the 
wide  Atlantic,  which  was  as  dear  to  htm  as 
his  native  country.  In  its  infancy,  and 
for  its  freedom,  he  had,  fifty  years  ago, 
contributed  his  wealth  and  shed  hi«  bloo<i, 
sharing  the  bosom  confidence  of  the  great 
Washington  as  did  no  other  human  being. 
Tliat  struggling  little  republic  had  now 
become  a  giant  nation  ;  the  thirteen  states 
constituting  the  original  galaxy,  had  be- 
come aimoat  d<inhle  that  nunjlxT,  and  vast 
as  the  empires  of  antiquity  in  territory. 
Remembering  his  magnificent  services,  in 
1824  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  unanimously  a  resolution  requesting 
President  Monroe  to  invite  Lafayette  to 
vnsit  the  United  States,  as  the  nation's 
guest, — an  honor  never  before  accorded  a 
foreign  nobleman, — and  tendering  a  ship 
of  tlie  line  for  his  conveyance.  This  invi- 
tation wua  extended  to  the  great  French 
patriot  in  President  Monroe's  most  happy 
manner,  and  was  duly  accepted,  though 
the  offer  of  a  war-ship  was  declined. 

On  tho  twelfth  of  July,  1824,  Lafayette, 
accomitanied  by  his  son,  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  and  his  secretary,  M.  Levas- 
seur,  sailed  from  Havre  for  America.  He 
arrived  in  Now  York,  August  fifteenth, 
and  lauded  ou  Staten  Island.     One  of  th« 
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first  to  greet  him  was  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  great  Ha|:K>leon.  Joseph 
then  resided  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey ; 


m4^'^ 


nroRo  or  nowoK  raESENTKo  to  lafatette. 

he  ha<I  always  cherished  a  high  regard  for 
tha  Marquis,  and  greatly  valued  his 
frieudship.  The  interview  between  the 
two  was  attended  with  the  warmest  emo- 
tions ;  and  whoever  has  seen  Sully's  por- 
trait of  tlie  great  French  patriot  can  form 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  chieftain's 
mngnificcnt  bearing  on  this  occasion. 

The  announcement  of  his  arrival  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  every  American  heart  and 
home,  and  the  great  pageant  of  his  recep- 
tion commenced  in  the  city  where  he  first 
set  foot  forty  years  before.  As  the  fleet 
arrived  off  the  battery  at  New  York,  a  mili- 
tary line  composed  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans was  formed,  and  the  people,  crowding 
the  battery  and  all  the  adjacent  streets, 
swelled  the  throng  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand.  The  patriot  was  deepl3'  affected 
when  he  exchanged  congratulations  with 
hia  old  companions  and  friends.  Shout 
aft«r  shout  wpnt  vp  in  long  and  loud 
acclaim>  while  the  bands  oi  m'^c  p-'ayd 
a  triumphant  welcome  to  the  hero.  His 
stay  in  the  city  was  one  unbroken  sacces- 


BJon  of  high  honors  and  civic  laudation, 
such  as  kings  might  envy  ;  at  Albany,  he 
was  received  by  Vice-President  Tompkins. 
On  proceeding  to  New  England^  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village.  From  the  residence  of 
Hon.  William  Eustis,  tlie  governor  oi 
Massachusetts,  in  Ruxbury,  he  was  es- 
corted by  a  large  cavalcade  and  almost  the 
entire  population,  to  Boston,  where  a 
dense  asi^emblago  awaited  his  appearance. 
Arriving  at  the  line,  ho  was  greeted  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  people, 
through  whom  he  passed  in  a  superb  car- 
riage, under  deafening  cheers.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  spectators  to  the  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  common.  There,  the 
children  of  the  public  srhools  formed  two 
lines,  the  girls  being  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  and  the  boys  in  white  pants  and 
blue  j;u:kets,  and  all  wearing  appiopriate 
badges.  A  little  girl  sprang  forward  from 
the  line  as  Lafayette  was  passing,  and,  at 
her  request  to  sp^alc  to  him,  was  lifted 
into  the  carriage,  when  she  gracefully  pre- 
sented him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which 
the  venerable  hero  received  with  affecting 
courtesy.  While  going  from  town  to  town, 
liG  found  in  every  [>lace  some  of  the 
descendants  of  1776,  ready  to  give  him 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes.  Thus,  when 
visiting  Marblchead,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
marquis  manifested  much  curiosity  at  so 
many  ladies  being  mingled  with  the  male 
citizens,  who  had  been  deputed  to  receive 
him.  The  spokesman  of  the  occasion, 
perceiving  the  pleasant  surprise  <^  the 
marquis  at  this  peculiar  feature,  said  to 
him — 

**  These  are  the  widows  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
mothers  of  children  for  whose  liberty  you, 
illustrious  sir !  have  contended  in  the  field 
of  battle.  They  are  now  here  in  the 
places  of  their  husbnnds,  many  of  whom 
were  once  known  to  you." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Marble- 
head  was  the  "  banner  town  "  for  furnish- 
ing soldiers,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
iiiere  being  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  numbir  cf  inhabitants  from   that 
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lowB  thxui  any  other  place  in  tlie  United 
Btates.  The  British  armed  vessels  hover- 
ing on  the  coast  destroyed  {lie  coasting 
and  fishing  business,  and  thus  tho  loss  of 
men  in  the  war  fell  heavily  upo"  the  annvU 
seaport  towns;  for,  bc-ing  out  of  fnijiloy- 
ment,  nearly  all  tlio  youug  and  old  mou 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined  the 
army. 

At  Philadelphia  he  was  welcomed  with 
almost  idolizing  eutlmsiasm;  for  tender 
and  thrilling  iudeed  were  the  associations 
which  linked  togetht-r  the  history  of  the 
past  and  present  of  that  city,  in  the  person 
*nd  services  of  Lafayette ;  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  state  were  appropriately  dis- 
petnsed  hy  Governor  Shultze.  On  landing 
at  lialtimore,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
'tent  of  Washington/  and  the  freedom  of 
the  state  and  city  conferred  upon  him  in 
an  address  by  Governor  Stevens.  For 
Bome  time  Lafayette  could  not  precise!}' 
understand  the  compliment  conveyed  in 
the  selection  of  the  tent — especially  one  of 
1  that  construction — for 

'^y  )  _^  such  proceedings.  It 
was  soon  made  plain, 
howerer,  for,  glancing 
around,  he  recognized 
a  portion  of  Washing- 
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ton's  personal  equipage 
during  the  war;  and 
turning     to    one    near 


him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, "/  remember/"  Proceeding  to 
Washington,  Lafayette  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  President  Monroe,  at  the 
executive  mansion.  Congress  had  just 
assembled  in  reguhir  session,  at  the  eapitol. 
He  w!V3  iutrofluced  to  both  houses,  and  was 
formally  and  elegantly  addressed  by  Mr, 
Clay,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  two  branches  unanimously  unit* 
ing  in  their  legislative  honors  to  the 
nation's  guest.  At  this  session  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  tliousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  township,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  was 
voted  by  congress  to  General  Lafayette,  as 
an  expression  of  the  grateful  memory  with 
which  the  people  of  America  regarded  his 
services  in  their  behalf.  A  few  of  the 
members  felt  themselves  constrained,  from 
some  doubts  respecting  its  constitution- 
ality, to  voto  against  this  api»ropriation. 
Lafayette,  taking  one  of  them  by  the 
hand,  said  to  him  with  considerable  feel- 
ing: 

**I  appreciate  your  views.     If  I  had 
been  a  member,  I  should  have  voted  with 
youj  not  only  because  I  partake  of  the  sen- 
timents which  determined  your  votes,  but 
also  because  I  think  (hat   tho  American 
nation  has  done  too  much  for  me." 
Most  characteristic  of  Lafayette's 
disinterestedness    and  magnanim- 
ity was  that  remark  1 

At  this  time,   Governor  Pleas- 
ant was   chief  magistrate    of  the 
'  Old  Dominion,'  and  warmly  wel- 
comed    the     na- 
tion's guest.   The 
emotions    experi- 
enced  by   Lafay- 
ette,  as   he   once 
more  trod  the  bat- 
tle-fields   of  Vir- 
ginia,   can    of 
course  hardly  be 
described.     York- 
town,  diintinguish- 
surrender     of     Cornwallis, 
gave     the    finishing    blow 
presented     a     vast    fieli 


ed  for  the 
which  event 
to     the    war 
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of  tent«  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette. 
The  same  house  occupied  by  Cornwallifl,  as 
hia  heail-quurters  iu  1781,  was  still  stuml- 
ing.  The  general  appearance  of  the  place 
gave  evidence  of  a  deserted  village.  Tlie 
houses  of  yore,  which  hud  het'U  riddled 
with  balls  and  blackened  with  smoke,  still 
retained  the  marks  uf  battle.  In  many 
parts  of  the  ground  were  aeen  broken 
Bhella,  and  gun-carriages,  with  various 
implements  of  war^ — ^some  on  roc'ke,  and 
others  half  buried  in  the  eartli ;  every 
arrangemetit  having  been  made  to  give  the 
town,  on  Lafayette's  arrival,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  taken  and  occupied  after  a 
■evere  contest  in  battle.  One  of  the  tents 
erected  on  this  occasion,  was  the  ono  used 
by  Wasliington  at  tlie  time  of  the  siege, 
t-ogether  with  others  which  had  fumishfd 
temporary  apartments  far  weary  soldierg 
during  the  eventful  campaign.  An  arch, 
bearing  the  names  of  Lafayette,  Hamilton, 
and  Laurens,  was  erected  on  the  very  sjiot 
where  the  redoiibt  stood  which  was  stormed 
by  Lafayette  j  an  obelisk  was  also  erected, 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  French- 
men. And  on  the  game  spot  it  is  said 
that  the  orator  of  tho  occasion  was  design- 
ing, at  the  close  of  his  adJresa,  to  place  a 
blended  civic  crown  and  national  wreath 
in  honor  of  Lafayette,  who,  wliile  ho 
acknowledged  the  unique  corapliment, 
gracefully  averted  its  consummation,  and, 
taking  the  symbolic  garland  in  hia  hand, 
called  for  Colonel  Fish,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  attack  upon  the  redoubt,  and 
declared  tliat  half  the  honor  belonged  to 
him.  Washington's  marqut-e  was  erected 
on  the  plain,  juat  out  of  the  village.  Be- 
ing escorted  to  this  tent,  Lafayette  gave 
an  affecting  welcome  to  the  officers  of  the 
militia.  Two  old  veterans  were  there,  who 
had  faced  the  enemy  in  war,  and  stood  firm 
in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  cannon  ; 
but  as  they  pressed  the  hand  of  Lafayette 
on  this  occasion,  the  old  heroes  wept  and 
fainted.  Some  of  the  servants  who  were 
present  discovered  in  an  obsmire  corner  of 
a  cellar  a  large  box  of  candles,  bearing 
marks  of  belonging  to  Cornwallis'a  military 
•tores — baring   remained  undisturbed  for 


forty-three  years.  They  were  lighted  for 
the  evening,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  some  of  the  old  soldiers 
remained  till  the  last  vestige  of  these  Brit- 
ish candles  had  expired  in  the  sockets. 

Taking  Camden,  South  Carolina — Gov- 
ernor Kichard  J.  Manning, — in  his  to'ir, 
Lafayette  assisted  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  erected  to  the  name 
and  memory  of  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German 
by  birth,  who  came  over  in  the  same  vessel 
^vith  Lafayette,  in  1776,  and  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  American  army  for 
three  years.  He  fell  while  bravely  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  Camden,  pierced 
with  eleven  deadly  wounds.  It  is  said 
that  Washington,  visiting  the  baron's 
grave  many  years  after  his  death,  sighed 
as  he  looked  upon  it,  and  exclaimed, 
''There  lies  the  brave  De  Kalb,  the  gener- 
ous stranger,  who  came  from  a  distant 
land  to  fight  our  battles,  and  to  water  with 
his  bloo<l  the  tree  of  Liberty.  Would  to 
God  lie  had  lived  to  share  with  us  in  its 
fruits  i "'  At  Savannah,  Georgia,  after 
being  welcomed  by  Governor Trowp,  Lafay- 
ette united  in  the  same  service  commemor- 
ative of  Generals  Greene  and  Pulaski. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Lafayette 
witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts;  he  was  the  only  surviving 
major-general  of  the  revoluti<m  who  was 
present  at  this  ceremony.  Colonel  Fnincis 
K.  Hugor  participated  in  the  patriotic 
services — the  man  who,  when  a  lad,  walked 
with  Lafayette  over  hia  father's  grounds, 
and  who,  some  thirty  years  before  this 
seventeenth  of  June,  risked  his  life  in 
attempting  to  aid  the  escape  of  Lafayette 
from  the  castle  of  Olmutz.  The  people  of 
Ctmrlestown  not  only  welcomed  Huger, 
but  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Lafay- 
ette, in  tho  carriage  which  moved  in  the 
pnjcession,  and  also  ono  near  him  at  the 
festive  board.  Daniel  W^ebster  was  the 
orator  for  the  day  ;  it  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle;  and  everything ron- 
spired  to  render  the  day  memorable.  As 
the  procession  passed,  Lafayette  was  con- 
tinually hailed  with  demonstrations  of  love 
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and  gratitude.  The  prooession  was  sev- 
eral miles  long,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  his- 
toric spot,  the  im|«re*sive  rite  of  laying  the 
comer-stone  was  performed  by  tlie  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasons,  tlie  prpsidentof 
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the  Monument  Association,  and  General 
Lafayette,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
OOurM  of  people.  The  assembly  then 
moved  to  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  where 
the  oration  was  pronounced  hy  Mr.  Web- 
ster, before  as  great  a  multitude  as  was 
ever,  perhaps,  assembled  within  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice. 

There  was  one  place — Kaskaskia,  on  the 
route  of  Lafayette's  tour,  at  which,  though 
no  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
him,  he  paused  a  short  time ;  and  hero  it 
was  that  a  most  affecting  inciilont  oc- 
curred. Curiosity  induci'd  one  of  his  com- 
panions to  go  and  louk  at  an  Indian 
encampment,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  lie  there  met  with  an  educated 
Indian  woman,  who  spoke  tlio  FrciHli  lan- 
guage tolerably  well,  and  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Lafaj'etto,  and  to  shrtw  liiui  a 
relic  which,  she  always  curried  with  her, 
and  which  was  "very  dear  to  her."  She 
wished  to  show  it  to  Lafayette,  as  proof  of 
the  veneration  with  which  his  name  was 
regarded  among  their  tribes.  It  was  a 
letter  written,  by  Lafayette  in  1778,  and 
addressed    to    Iier    father,   PaniiK:iowa,  a 


chiet  of  one  of  the  six  nations.    This  letter 
expressed  the  hearty  thanks  of  Lafayette 
for  the  faithful  sservioes  of  that  chief  in  the 
American  cause.     The  name  of  this  only 
<^hild  r>f  the  old  chief  was  Mary,  who,  at 
the  decease  of  her   mother,  was 
placed    uniJer    the    care    of    an 
-■^j)d*~    American    agent,  by  whom   she 
was  instructed  and  kindly  treat- 
ed.   She  became  a  Christliin.    As 
•-lie  was  wiilkiiiiT  out  in  the  for- 
■<t,     about     five 
years     after,     an 
Indian   warrior 
overtook  her  and 
informed  her  that 
her  father  was  dy- 
ing,  and    wished 
to  see  her.      She 
soon    started   off, 
truvok'd  all  night, 
and  in  the  morn- 
ing   reached    his 
hut,    which,    was 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley.    As  she  came  to 
his  bedside,  he  took  from  his  pouch  a  paper 
wrapped  in  a  dry  skin,  and  gave  it  to  her, 
with  a  charge  to  preserve  it  us  a  precious 
gift,  Bajnng:  "It  is  a  powerful  charm  to 
interest  the  pale-faces  in  your  favor.     I 
received  it  from  a  great  French   warrior, 
whom  the  English  dreaded  as  much  as  the 
Americans  loved  him,  and  with  whom   I 
fonght  in  my  youth."     The  chief  died  the 
next  day.     Mary  returned   to   her  white 
friends,  and  soon  after  married  the  young 
warrior,  who  w.as  her  father's  friend  and 
companion.      She    h.-id    the    pleasure    of 
Bhowing  the  letter  to  Lafayette,  who  rec- 
ognized it,  and  listened  with  great  respect 
and  deep  feeling  to  her  touching  story. 

Another  most  interesting  episode  was  that 
which  transpired  at  Lafayette's  reception 
ia  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Governor  Carroll  pre- 
siding at  the  state  ceremonies.  There  had 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  coointry 
aliotit  forty  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  rev- 
olution. Among  the  number  was  an  aged 
man  who  had  traveled  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Hia  name  was  Hagxij,  a 
German,  and  he   was  one   of  those  who 
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embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  Lafay- 
ette for  this  country,  nearly  fifty  yeara 
back,  and  served  under  him  during  the 
whole  war.  The  old  veteran,  clasping 
Lafayette's  hand  with  affectionate 
warmth,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  said: 

**I  have  come  many  miles  to  see  the 
'young  general.'  I  have  had  two  happy 
da^'s  in  my  life — one,  when  I  landed  with 
you  on  the  American  coasi,  nearly  fifty 
yeara  ago,  and  to-day  when  I  see  your  face 
again.  I  have  lived  long  enough."  The 
sensation  produced  by  this  scene,  in  that 
great  throng,  was  for  a  time  completely 
overpowering. 

Not  less  interesting  was  the  interview, 
at  Buffalo,  between  Lafayette  and  'Red 
Jacket,'  the  old  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe 
of  Indians.  They  had  both  met  in  council 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  in  1784.  Red  Jacket, 
in  conversation  with  General  Lafayette, 
made  some  allusions  to  that  famous  coun- 
cil, and  to  those  who  participated  in  its 
proceedings,  when  Lafayette  inquired  with 
some  curiosity— 

"Where  is  the  young  warrior,  I  wonder, 
who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  toma- 
hawk?" 

"He  is  here  before  you,"  instantly  re- 
plied the  aged  chief. 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  general,  "  time 
has  changed  us.  We  were  once  young 
and  active." 

"But,"  said  the  chief,  "time  has  made 
less  change  on  yoti  than  on  me." 

Saying  this  he  uncovered  his  head,  and 
exhibited  his  entire  baldness.  The  gen- 
eral wore  a  wig,  and,  not  wishing  to 
deceive  Red  Jacket,  took  it  from  his  head, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  aston- 
ished Indian. 

A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Lafay- 
ette's tour.  Uis  arrival  there  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which 
brought  to  his  memory  the  din  of  war, — 
the  leenes  of  the  revolution, —  when  he, 
with  the  great  but  now  lifeless  chieftain, 
were  si'Je  by  side  in  battle.  Standing  for 
uwhilf  upon  the  cousecrated  ground  and 


amidst  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place, 
he  descended  alone  into  the  tomb  with  hia 
head  uncovered.  There  lie  remained  in 
solihiry  contemplation  for  some  time — the 
living  aged  veteran  communing  with  the 
illustrious  dead.  He  returned  with  his 
face  bathed  in  tears,  and,  taking  his  son 
and  Levasseur,  the  secretary,  by  the  hand, 
led  them  into  the  tomb.  He  could  not 
speak,  but  pointed  mutely  to  the  coffin  of 
Washington.  They  knelt  reverently  by 
it,  kissed  it,  and,  rising,  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Lafayette,  and  for  a  few 
moments  wept  in  eilence.  Lafayette  was 
now  presented,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Cuatis, 
one  of  the  surviving  famil}'  connections  of 
Washington,  with  a  massive  finger-ring 
containing  a  portion  of  the  hair  of  his 
departed  friend.  He  was  also  the  recipi- 
ent of  some  other  personal  memorials  of 
the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

During  this  tour  Lafayette  visited  every 
one  of  the  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union, 
and  traveled  over  five  thousand  miles.  In 
nearly  every  region  which  he  visited, 
towns  or  counties,  and  literary,  scientific 
or  civic  associations,  named  in  honor  of 
him,  still  preserve  his  memory.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  great  colleges  of 
the  Middle  states  dates  from  the  same 
period.  At  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  citizens  convened  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1824,  and  resolved  to  estab- 
lish Lafayette  College,  an  eminent 
institution  of  learning,  in  memory  of 
and  "us  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
talents,  virtues  and  signal  se vices,  of 
General  Lafayette,  in  the  great  cause  of 
Freedom." 

When  the  time  which  he  had  allotted 
for  his  tour  had  expired,  Lafayette  re~ 
paired  to  Washington,  to  pay  his  parting 
respects  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  John  Quim-v  Adams,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded President  Monroe.  This  took 
place  at  the  presidential  mansion,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  1825.  The  farewell 
address  from  the  president,  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  American  people,  was  a  moat 
affecting  tribute  to  the  lofty  character  and 
patriotic  services  of  Lafayette,  during  his 
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long  and  eventfal  career,  and  closed  witb 
the  following  words  : 

*'  You  are  ours  by  that  unshaken  senti- 
ment  of  gratitude  for  your  services  whitb 
is  a  precioua  portion  of  our  inheritance ; 
ours  by  that  tie  of  love,  stronger  than 
death,  which  has  linked  your  name  for  the 
endless  ages  of  time  with  the  name  of 
Wasliington.     At  the  painful  moment  of 


parting  with  you 
we  take  comfort 
in  the  thought 
that,  Wherever  you  may  be,  to  the  last  pul- 
sation of  your  heart,  our  country  will  ever 
be  present  to  your  affections;  and  a  cheer- 
ing consolation  assures  ua  that  we  ar«  not 


called  to  sorrow  —  most  of  all,  tBat  we 
shall  see  your  face  no  more,  —  for  we 
shall  indulge  the  pleasmg  anticipation 
of  behoUliiig  our  friend  again.  In  the 
name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  bid  you  a  reluctant  and  affec- 
tionate farewell." 

To  thiii  parting  address  from  the  lips  of 
the  nation's  distinguished  chief  magistrate, 
Lafayette  replied  in  a  strain  of  patriotic 
and  impassioned  eloquence  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

On  the  same  day  he  embarked  for 
France,  on  board  the  Brandywine,  a  new 
frigate,  named 
thus  in  compli- 
ment to  Lafay- 
ette, who,  on  the 
bauks  of  tliat  riv- 
er, was  wounded 
in  his  first  battle 
for  American 
freedom.  In  the 
whole  range  of 
history,  ancient 
or  modern,  there 
is  no  instance  of 
similar  honors  being  paid  to  any  hero,  by 
the  united  and  spontaneous  will  of  a  great 
people;  and  when,  nine  years  after,  he  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  that  same  great  people 
gave  vent  to  universal  grief,  and  every 
tongue  spoke  words  of  eulogy  to  the  mem< 
ory  of  America's  most  illustrious  friend. 
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DUEL  BETWEEN   HENRY  CLAY,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
AND  JOHN   RANDOLPH,  UNITED   STATES   SENA- 
TOR FROM  VIRGINIA.— 1826. 


Randolph'0  Bitter  Intuit  to  Claj  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate. — Accuaes  Eitn  of  Falsifying  an  Official 
Document — THie  Puritan  and  "  Blackleg"  TauiIL — Clay  Challengea  the  Senator  to  Morial  Com- 
bat.— Worda  and  Acta  of  these  Two  Foremost  Men  of  their  Times,  on  the  "  Field  of  Honor." — 
Keautt  of  the  IloftilJe  Meeting. — Fame  of  these  Party  Leaders. — Ancient  Political  Antagonists. — 
Origin  of  ihe  Present  Dispute. — Randolph's  Gift  of  Sarcasm. — Applies  it  Severely  to  Clay. — Clay 
Demands  SatJifaction. — Recondliation  Refused — Bladensburg  the  Dueling-Ground. — Pistols  the 
Weapons  Chosen. — Colonel  Benton  a  Mutual  Friend. — Incidents  the  Nif{ht  Before. — Randolph's 
Secret  Kesolre. — Going  to  the  Field  of  Blood.— View  of  this  Shrine  of  "  Chivalry." — Salutations  of 
the  Couibatants. — Solemn  Interest  of  the  Scene — Distance  Ten  Paces. — A  Harmless  Exchange  of 
Shots.— Clay  Calls  it  "Child's  Play !  "—Another  Fire.— No  Iiyury.—"  Honor  "  Satisfied.— Pleasant 
Talk  with  Each  Otlier. 
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>T  would  be  needless,  at  this  point  of  time,  to  recoimt 
the  circumstances  of  that  long  and  bitter  antago- 
^T*  nism  which  characterized  the  relations,  in  political 
life,  between  the,  renowned  and  eccentric  John 
Randolph  and  the  equally  famous  and  brilliant 
Henry  Clay.  This  antagonism,  after  the  accession 
to  the  department  of  state  by  Mr.  Clay,  under  the 
presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  acquired  addi- 
tional violence,  and  finally  led  to  a  hostile  encoun- 
ter, under  the  following  circumstances :  The  presi- 
"oooBoruo.^toa.'*  dent  had  sent  in  a  message  to  the  senate,  on  the 
subject  of  I  ho  l'iinuin»  mission.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  senate  for  a  call  upon  the 
president  for  furl  hot  information.  In  response  to  this  the  president  answered  by  a 
un's,sagt',  with  thu  tone  of  which  Randolph  was  greatly  displeased,  and,  in  his  place  in 
the  sotjuto,  bitterly  denounced  it  and  its  authors.  President  Adams  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Clay.  Alluding  to  one  passage  in  particular,  in  the  president's  me.ssage,  Randolph 
was  ro[HirttHl  as  ai^vitig  :  "  Here  I  plant  my  foot ;  here  I  fling  defiance  right  into  his 
teeth  ;  hpn>  I  throw  the  gaimtlet  to  him,  and  the  bravest  of  his  compeers,  to  come 
forward  and  dcfoud  those  lines."    And  he  concluded  his  speech  with  the  sentence : 
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"I  was  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
—cut  up,  cleun  broke  down  by  the  coali- 
tion of  ElifiJ  and  Khick  George — by  the 
combination  unheard  of  till  tlicn,  of  the 
Puritan  with  the  Blarklejj."  But,  what 
was  raost  pointed,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else,  in  this  assault  upon  Mr.  Clay's  honor, 
was  Randolph's  statement,  *' that  a  letter 
from  General  Salazar,  the  Mexican  min- 
ister at  Washington,  submitted  by  the 
executive  to  the  senate,  bore  the  eur-mark 
of  having  been  manufactured  or  forged  by 
the  secretary  of  state." 

Mr.  Clay  smarted  under  the  stigma  of 
these  charges.  He  demanded  ex|ilana- 
tions.  These  being  refused,  Clay  at  onco 
sent  a  challenge,  which  Randolph  accepted. 
The  seconds,  however,  chosen  by  the  dis- 
tinguished print'ipals»  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  accommoihition,  or  a  peaceable 
termination  of  the  difficulty.  Hut  Ran- 
dolph, though  raodifj-ing  the  unrevised 
and  somewhat  inaccurate  report  of  liis 
speech  M'hich  had  gone  forth,  refused  to 
explain,  out  of  the  senate,  the  words  ho 
ha<J  used  within  it.  Clay  was  peremptory 
with  Randolph,  on  the  point  of  honor,  as 
he  had  also  been  with  Hiunphrcy  Mar- 
shall, in  1808,  whom  the  brilliant  Kon- 
tuckian  clialleuged  and  fought.  Though 
bad  enough,  both  personally  and  jwlitically, 
these  duels  of  the  great  Kentuckian  will 
at  least  compare  favorably  with  the  later 
duel  between  Graves  of  Kentucky,  and 
Cilley  of  Maine,  in  which  Webb,  the  New 
York  journalist,  Iniru  so  prominent  a  part. 

It  being  certain  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  reconciliation,  the  seconds  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  the  duel.  The  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  April  eighth,  182Gj  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  time, — the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  within  the  state  of  Virginia, 
above  the  Little  Falls  bridge,  was  the 
place, — pistols  the  weapons,  distance  ten 
paces, — each  party  to  be  attended  by  two 
seconds  and  a  surgeon,  and  Senator  Ben- 
ton to  be  present  as  a  mutual  friend. 
There  was  to  be  no  practicing  with  pistols, 
and  there  was  none;  and  the  words,  'One, 
two,  three,— stoii,'  after  the  word  '  Fire,' 
were,  by  agreement  between  the  secondi 


and  for  the  humane  purpose  of  reducing 
the  result  as  near  as  jwsaible  to  chance,  to 
I'e  given  out  in  quick  succession.  The 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  was  taken, 
according  to  Mr.  Benton's  account  of  the 
duel,  at  the  instance  of  Mi*.  Randolph. 
He  went  out  as  a  Virginia  senator,  refus- 
ing to  compromise  that  character,  and,  if 
he  fell  in  defense  of  what  ho  deemed  to 
he  its  rights,  Virginia  soil  was  to  him  the 
chosen  ground  to  receive  his  blood.  There 
was  a  statute  of  the  state  against  dueling 
within  her  limits ;  but  as  he  merely  went 
out  to  receive  a  fire  without  returning  it 
he  deemed  that  no  lighting,  and  conse- 
quently no  breach  of  her  statute. 

The  week's  delay,  which  the  seconds 
had  contrived,  was  about  expiring.  It  was 
Friday  night,  when  Mr  Benton  went  to 
see  Mr.  Clay  for  the  last  time  before  the 
duel.  There  had  been  some  alienation 
between  the  two  since  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  senator  desired  to  show 
Mr.  Clay  that  there  was  nothing  personal 
in  it.  The  family  (says  Mr.  Benton)  were 
in  the  parlor, —  company  present, —  and 
some  of  it  staid  late.  The  youngest  child 
went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa, — a  circumstiince 
which  availed  rae  for  the  next  day.  Mrs, 
Cbiy  was,  as  always  after  the  death  of  her 
daughters,  the  picture  of  desolation,  but 
culm,  conversable,  tuid  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  consciousness  of  the  impend- 
ing event.  When  all  were  gone,  and  she 
also  had  left  the  parlor,  I  did  what  I  came 
for,  and  said  to  Mr.  Clay  that,  notwith- 
standing our  late  political  difference.s,  my 
personal  feelings  were  the  same  towards 
him  as  formerly,  and  that,  in  whatever 
concerned  his  life  or  honor,  my  best  wishes 
were  with  him.  lie  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  visit  and  the  declaration,  and 
said  it  was  what  he  would  have  expected 
of  me.     AVe  parted  at  mitlnight. 

Mr.  Benton's  account  continues  as  fol- 
lows: Saturday,  the  8th  of  April,  1826, 
— the  day  for  the  duel,^ — had  come,  and 
almost  the  hour.  It  was  noon,  and  the 
meeting  w:is  to  take  place  at  half-past  four 
o'clock.     I  had  gone  to  see  Mr>  Randolph 
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before  the  hour,  and  for  a  purpose.  I  had 
heard  nothing  from  him  on  the  point  of 
not  returning  the  iire,  since  the  first  com- 
munication to  that  effect,  eight  daja  he- 
fore.  I  had  no  reason  to  douht  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  dftermi nation  5  hut  felt  a 
desire  to  have  some  fresh  assurance  of  it 
after  so  many  daj's'  delay,  uud  so  near 
approach  of  the  trying  moment.  I  knew 
it  would  not  do  to  ask  him  the  questionj — 
any  que.stton  that  woidd  imply  a  douht  of 
his  word-  So  I  fell  upon  a  scheme  to  get 
at  the  inquiry  without  seeming  to  make 
it,  I  told  him  of  my  I'iait  to  Mrs.  Clay 
the  night  hefore, — of  the  late  sitting, — the 
child  asleep,^ — the  unconscious  tranquillity 
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of  Mrs.  Clay;  anil  adiledl,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  different  all  that  might  be 
the  next  night.  He  understood  nie  per- 
fectly, and  immediately  said,  with  a 
quietude  of  look  and  expression  which 
seemed  to  rebuke  an  unworthy  doubt,— 

"  I  shall  do  notkiufj  to  ilisturh  the  sleep 
of  the  child  or  the  repose  of  the  mother." 

Mr,  Randolph  at  the  same  time  went 
on   with   his    employment — ^Iiis    seconds 


being  engaged  in  their  preparations  in  a 
different  room, — which  was,  making  codi- 
cils to  hia  will,  all  in  the  way  of  remem- 
brance to  friends ;  the  bequests  slight  in 
value,  but  invaluable  in  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  beauty  of  expression,  and 
always  a]ipropriate  to  the  receiver.  To 
Mr.  Macon,  he  gave  some  English  shil- 
lings, to  keep  the  game  when  he  played 
whist.  His  namesake,  John  Randolph 
Bryan,  then  at  school  in  Baltimore,  and 
afterwards  married  to  his  niece,  was  sent 
for  to  see  him,  but  sent  off  before  the  hour 
for  going  out,  to  save  the  boy  from  a  pos- 
sible shock  of  seeing  him  brought  back. 
He  wanted  some  gold, — that  coin  not 
being  then  in  circulation,  and  only  to  be 
obtained  by  favor  or  purchase, — and  sent 
hia  faithful  man,  Johnny,  to  the  United 
States  Branch  Bank,  to  get  a  few  pieces, — 
American  being  the  kind  asked  for, 
Johnny  returned  without  the  gold,  and 
delivered  the  excuse  that  the  bank  had 
none.  Instantly  his  clear  silver-toned 
voice  was  heard  above  its  natural  pitch, 
excbiiming:  "Their  name  is  legion  !  and 
they  are  liars  from  the  be  ginning.  Johnny, 
bring  me  my  liorse."  Hia  own  saddle- 
horse  was  brought  him,  for  he  never  rode 
Johnny's,  nor  Johnny  his,  though  both, 
and  ail  his  hundred  hor.ses,  were  of  the 
finest  English  blood  j  and  he  rode  off  to 
the  bank,  down  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
Johnny  following,  as  always,  forty  paces 
behind.  Arrived  at  the  bank,  the  follow- 
ing scene  transpired.  Mr,  Randolph  a.sked 
for  tlie  state  of  his  account,  was  shown  it, 
aJid  found  it  to  be  some  four  thousand  dol- 
lars in  hia  favor.  He  asked  for  it.  The 
teller  took  up  packages  of  bills,  and  civilly 
asked  in  what  sized  notes  he  would  have 
it.  *'  I  want  j/ioHe^,"  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
putting  emphasis  on  the  word ;  and  at  that 
time  it  required  a  bold  man  to  intimate 
that  United  States  Bank  notes  were  not 
money.  The  teller,  beginning  to  under- 
stand hinit  and  willing  to  make  sure,  said, 
inquiringly  : 

•'  You  want  silver  ?  " 

''  1  wiint  my  money,'^  was  the  reply. 

"Have  you  a  cart,  Mr.  Randolph,  to 
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put  it  in  ?"  said  the  teller,  politely,  lilting 
boxes  to  the  counter. 

"  That  is  my  buaiuesa,  sir,"  answered 
Randolph. 

By  this  time,  the  uttetition  of  the  casliier 
was  attracted  to  what  was  going  on,  who 
came  up,  and,  understanding  the  question 
and  its  cause,  told  Mr.  Randolph  there 
was  a  mistake  in  the  answer  given  to  his 
servant ;  that  they  had  gold,  and  he  should 
have  what  he  wanted.  In  fact,  he  had 
only  applied  for  a  few  pieces,  which  he 
wanted  for  a  special  purpose.  This  brought 
alxtut  a  compromise.  The  pieces  of  gold 
were  received,  —  the  cart  and  the  silver 
dispensed  with. 

On  returning,  Randolph  handed  a  sealed 
paper  to  Mr.  Benton,  which  the  latter  was 
to  open  in  case  Randolph  was  killed, — 
give  back  to  him  if  he  was  not ;  also 
an  open  slip,  which  that  senator  was  to 
read  l>efore  he  got  to  the  ground.  This 
slip  was  a  request  to  feel  in  his  left 
breeches'  pocket,  if  he  was  killed,  and  find 
so  many  pieces  of  gold, — ftLr.  Benton  to 
take  three  for  himself,  and  give  the  same 
number  to  Tatnall  and  Hamilton  each,  to 
make  seals  to  wear  iu  remembrance  of  him. 
He  also  remembered  his  friend  liflacon. 
They  were  all  three  at  Mr.  Randolph's 
lodgings,  then,  antl  soon  set  out, — Mr. 
Randolph  and  his  seconds  in  a  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Benton  following  him  on  horse- 
back. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  count 
was  to  be  quick  after  giving  the  word  '  Fire,* 
and  for  a  reason  which  could  not  be  told 
to  the  principals.  To  Mr.  Kiuutolph,  who 
did  not  mean  to  tire,  and  who,  though 
agreeing  to  be  shot  at,  liad  no  desire  to  be 
hit,  this  rapidity  of  counting  out  the  time, 
and  quick  arrival  of  the  command  *  Stop/ 
presented  no  objection.  With  Mr.  Clay 
it  was  different.  With  him  it  was  all  a 
real  transaction,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
proposal  for  more  deliberateness  in  count- 
ingoff  the  time,  which  being  communicated 
to  Colonel  Tatnall,  (Randolph's  friend,) 
and  by  him  to  Mr.  Randolph,  had  an  iiil 
effect  upon  his  feelings,  and,  aided  by  an 
untoward  accident  on  the  ground,  unset- 


tled for  a  moment  the  noble  determination 
which  he  had  formed  not  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Clay.  General  Jesup  (Clay's  friend,) 
states,  that,  when  be  repeated  to  Mr.  Clay 
the  'word'  in  the  manner  in  whidi  it 
would  be  given,  Mr.  Clay  expressed  some 
ajqjrehension  that,  as  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  fire  within  the  time,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  desire«l  that  it  might 
be  prolonged.  This  desire  of  Mr.  Clay 
was  mentioned,  on  his  behalf,  to  Colonel 
Tatnall,  who  replied,  "If  you  insist  upon 
it,  the  time  nmst  be  prolonged,  but  I  should 
very  much  regret.it."  The  original  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  Mr.  Benton,  how- 
ever, states  that  he  himself  kne\v  nothing 
of  all  this,  until  it  was  too  late  to  speak 
witlj  the  seconds  or  principals,  he  having 
crossed  the  Little  Falls  bridge  just  after 
thera,  and  come  to  the  place  where  the  serv- 
ants and  carriages  bad  stopped.  He  saw 
none  of  the  gentlemen,  and  supposed  they 
had  all  gone  to  the  spot  where  the  ground 
was  being  marked  off;  but  on  speaking  to 
Johnny,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  still  in 
his  carriage,  and  fieurd  the  voice,  looked 
out  from  the  window  and  said  to  Colonel 
Benton — 

*'  Colonel,  since  I  saw  you,  and  since  I 
have  been  in  this  carriage,  I  have  heard 
something  which  may  make  me  change 
my  determination.  Colonel  Hamilton  will 
give  you  a  note  \vhjch  will  explain  it.*' 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  then  iu  the  car- 
riiige,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
gave  to  Colonel  Benton  tlie  note,  of  which 
Mr.  Randolph  .spoke.  Colonel  Benton 
readily  comprehended  that  this  possible 
change  of  determination  related  to  Ran- 
dolph's firing ;  but  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  pronounced  the  word  *  may* 
clearly  showed  that  his  mind  was  unde- 
cided, and  left  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  fire  or  not.  No  further  conversa- 
tion, however,  took  place  between  them — 
the  preparations  for  the  duel  were  finished 
— the  parties  went  to  tlieir  places. 

The  place  was  a  thick  forest,  and  the 
immediate  spot  a  little  depression,  or 
baflin,  in  which  the  parties  stood.      Not 
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£tf  west  of  Bladensburg,  just  beyond  the 
line  which  separates  the  federal  city  from 
the  state  of  Maryland,  a  short  distance  off 
the  road  from  Washington,  is  this  dueling- 
ground, — a  dingle,   embosomed  in  a  sun- 
burnt amphitheatre  of  trees,  secluded,  and 
from  associations,  no  less  than  location,  a 
dismal  shrine,  consecrated  to  human  sacri- 
fices.    On  this  spot,  not  long  before  the 
battle  of  Bladf  n  ;burg  in  the  second  war 
with  England,  ti  United  States  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shot  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Gardenier,  through    tlie  body,  both  mem- 
bers of  congress,  in  a  [larty  duel.     Deca- 
tur, surrounded  by  brother  naval  oflBcers, 
fell  tliere.    A  senatorof  the  United  States 
lost  liis  life  there,  horribly  fighting  with 
muskets  at  pistol   distance.     Other  vic- 
tims to  the  vanity  of  honor,  so  called,  have 
lost  or  staked  their  lives  on  this  field  of 
blood. 

But  never  before,  on  that  fatal  field, 
was  any  scene  enacted,  comparable  with 
that  which  was  to  witness  a  mortal  con- 
test between  Henry  Ctaj'  nud  John  Kau- 
dolph.  Not  too  highly  lias  the  graphic 
delineator  of  these  dramatis persfUKr  (Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  his  ''Party  Leaders,")  drawn 
the  picture,  in  saying  that  t/t^re  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  on  that  bright 


April  evening,  as  the  sun  was  declining  J  (  ^^j 
behind  the  high  hills  of  Virginia,  in  the  jLr^ y7  >^( 
attitude  of  combatants,  two  men,  aronndl/^  fC^/'^^^t/   >» 


p  I 


The  two  were  alike  only  in  chivalry  of 
bearing,  integrity  and  independence  of 
character,  genius  and  pride.  They  had 
to  all  appearance  met  now  to  fight  to  the 
death  with  physical  weaiwns,  as  they  had 
met  so  often  before,  to  do  battle  with  the 
weajwns  of  intellectual  warfare.  Their 
opposition  had  been  unceasing.  Each 
looked  upon  the  other  as,  if  not  the  ablest, 
at  least  as  the  most  annoying  and  dreaded 
opponent  of  his  political  principles  and 
personal  aims.  They  were,  in  early  life, 
and  to  some  extent,  still,  representatives 


whovi  gathered,  probabltjj  a  more  stirring 
interest,  than  around  any  othrr  two  nun 
in  the  Cnion.  And  yet,  their  political 
opinions  and  personal  history  were  as 
opposite  fis  their  j»erson)*,  when  they  stood 
in  their  places.  Against  any  and  atl 
insinuations  of  corruption,  Mr.  Clay  might 
safely  have  left  his  reputation  with  the 
people.  His  .splendid  services  as  peace 
commissioner  to  Europe,  with  such  col- 
leagueR  as  Bayard,  Gatlatin,  Kussell  and 
Adams  ;  his  long  period  of  statesman-like 
service  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
succeeding  repeatedly  to  the  chair  that 
had  been  dignified  by  Muhlenberg,  Trum- 
bull, Daj-ton,  Varnum.  Che^vt-s,  and  Bar- 
bour,— this  hi.s  record  should  havo  suf- 
ficed for  his  honor. 


of  different  phases  of  American  society. 
Randol[di,  born  to  aflluence  ;  descended 
from  a  long  ami  honored  line  ;  accustomed 
always  to  wealth,  family  intluence,  and  the 
pride  of  aristocracy  and  official  position- 
Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  born  in  obscurity, 
of  humble  parentage^ — the  first  man  of  his 
family  known  out  of  his  county — "the 
milbboy  of  the  Slashes;"  but  winning 
his  way  and  rising  rapidly,  by  his  boldness 
and  talents,  to  the  very  summit  of  public 
station  and  influence,  so  as  to  be  styled 
the  "Great  Commoner;" — these  were  the 
two  men,  alike  in  splendid  gifts  of  intel- 
lect, yet  so  unlike  in  character  and  circum- 
stance, who  now,  weapon  in  hand,  stood 
opposed  in  deadly  coiifiict. 

As  they  took   their  stands,  the  princi- 
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pall  saluted  each  other  coarteously,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  'code.'  Colonel 
Tatnall  had  wou  the  elioiee  of  position, 
which  gave  to  General  Jesup  the  delivery 
of  the  word.  They  stood  on  a  line  east 
and  west ;  there  was  a  small  stump  just 
behind  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  low  gravelly  bunk 
rose  just  behind  Mr.  Randolph.  The 
latter  asked  General  Jesup  to  repeat  the 
word  as  he  would  give  it;  and  while  in 
the  act  of  doing  so,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
adjusting  the  butt  of  his  pistol  to  his 
hand,  the  muzzle  pointing  downwards,  and 
almost  to  the  ground,  it  fired.  InHt^antly 
Mr.  Randolph  turned  to  CVlonel  Tatnall, 
and  said,  '*!  protested  against  that  hair 
trigger." 

Colonel  Tatnall  took  blame  to  hiuiself 
for  having  sprung  the  hair.  Mr.  Clay 
had  not  then  received  hisj  pistol.  Mr. 
Johnson,  one  of  hia  seconds,  waa  carrying 
it  to  him,  and  still  several  atep.s  from  him. 
This  untimely  fire,  thotigh  clearly  an  acci- 
dent, necessarily  gave  rise  to  some  re- 
marks, an«l  a  species  of  inquiry,  which 
was  ronduited  with  the  utmost  di'licacy, 
but  which,  in  itself,  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
inexpressibly  painful  to  a  gentleman's 
feelings.  Mr.  Clay  stopped  it  with  the 
generous  remark  that  the  fire  was  clearly 
an  accident,  and  it  was  so  unanimously 
declared.  Another  pi.stol  was  immediately 
furnished ;  ait  exchange  of  shots  took 
place,  and,  happily,  without  effect  ujton 
the  persons.  Mr.  Randolph's  bullet  struck 
the  stump  bt'liiiul  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. Clay's 
knocked  up  the  eurth  and  gnivi'l  behind 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  a  line  witJi  the  level 
of  his  hips,  both  bullets  having  gone  so 
true  and  close,  that  it  was  a  marvel  how 
they  missed. 

Tho  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
Colonel  Benton  felt  that  he  could  inter- 
pose. He  accordingly  went  in  among  the 
parties,  and  offered  his  mediation.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  be  done,  Mr.  Clay 
said,  with  that  wave  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  put  away  a 
trifle,  *•  This  is  child's  play  I"  and  required 
another  fire.  Mr.  Randolph  also  demanded 
Another  fire.     The  seconds  were  directed 


to  reload.  While  this  was  doing,  Colonel 
Uenton  prevailed  on  Mr.  Randolph  to 
walk  away  from  his  post,  and  importuned 
him,  more  pressingly  than  ever,  to  yield  to 
some  accommodation.  The  culouel  found 
him,  however,  mor«  determined  than  ever 
before,  and  for  the  first  time  impatient, 
and  seemingly  annoyed  and  dissatisfied  at 
such  apiirouches.  The  accidental  fire  of 
his  pistol  preyed  ujKin  his  feelings.  He 
was  doubly  chagrined  at  it,  both  as  a  cir- 
cumstance susceptible  in  itself  of  an  unfair 
interpretation,  and  as  having  been  the 
immediate  and  controlling  cause  of  his  fir- 
ing at  Mr.  Cla}-.  He  regretted  this  fire 
the  instant  it  was  over.  He  felt  that  it 
had  subjected  him  to  imputations  from 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  free, —  a 
desire  to  kill  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  laws  of  his  state ;  and  the  annoyances 
which  he  felt  at  these  vexatious  circum- 
stances revived  his  original  determination, 
and  decided  him  irrevocably  to  carry  it 
out. 

It  was  in  this  intei-^'al  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph told  Colonel  Benton  what  ho  ha<l 
heard  since  they  parted,  and  to  which  he 
alluded  when  speaking  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  It  was  to  this  effect: 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  Colonel 
Tatnall,  that  it  was  ftrojK>sed  to  give  out 
the  words  with  more  deliberateness,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  time  for  taking  aim.  This 
information  o-rated  harshly  upon  his 
feelings.  It  unsettled  his  purpose, 
and  brought  his  nnnd  to  the  inquiry 
expressed  in  the  folloHving  note,  which 
he  had  immediately  written  in  pencil, 
to  apprise  Colonel  Benton  of  his  possible 
change : 

"  Information  received  from  Colonel 
Tatnall  .^ince  I  got  into  the  carriage  mai/ 
induce  me  to  change  my  mind  of  not 
returning  Mr.  Clay's  fire,  I  seek  not  his 
death.  1  would  not  have  his  blood  upon 
my  hands — it  will  not  be  upon  my  soul  if 
shed  in  self-defense — for  the  world.  He 
has  determitied,  by  the  use  of  a  long,  pre- 
paratory caution  by  words,  to  get  time  to 
kill  me.  May  I  not,  then,  disable  him  ? 
Yea,  if  I  please." 
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According  to  the  statement  of  General 
Jesup,  already  given,  this  '  information  ' 
was  a  misapprehension,  Mr.  Clay  not  hav- 
ing applied  for  a  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  puqtose  of  getting  sure  aim,  but  only 
to  enable  his  unuj^ed  hand,  long  unfa- 
miliar with  the  pistol,  to  fire  within  the 
limited  time-  There  was  uo  prolongation, 
in  fact,  either  granted  or  insisted  upon; 
but  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  doubt,  and  Gen- 
eral Jesup  having  won  the  word,  he  was 
having  him  repeat  it  in  the  way  he  was 
to  give  it  out.  when  his  finger  touched  the 
hair  trigger.  The  inquiry,  'May  I  not 
diisable  him? '  was  still  on  Mr.  Randolph's 
rnitid,  and  dependent  for  its  solution  on 
the  riuing  incidents  of  the  moment,  when 
the  accidental  fire  of  his  pistol,  gave  the 
turn    to   hi«    feelings   which   solved    the 


was  to  disable  him,  and  spoil  his  aim. 
And  then  he  added,  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ing— 

"  /  ujould  not  have  seen  him  fall  mcT' 
tallj/,  or  even  doubtfulli/,  wounded^  for  all 
the  land  tJuit  is  tvatered  hij  the  Kirg  of 
Floods  and.  all  his  tributarjf  streams" 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Randolph  left  Colonel 
BentoH  to  resume  his  post,  utterly  refusing 
to  explain  out  of  the  senate  anything  that 
he  had  said  in  it,  and  with  the  positive 
declaration  that  he  would  not  return  the 
next  fire.  Colonel  Benton  concludes  his 
reminiscences  of  this  most  remarkable 
affair,  as  follows:  I  withdrew  a  little  way 
into  the  woods,  and  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
ujMjn  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  I  then  knew  to 
be  the  only  one  in  danger.  I  saw  him 
receive   the    fire   of    Mr.   Clay,  saw  the 


DCSUira-oito(nn>  at  BLADENSBtrso. 


duubt.  lint  hn  aftcTwardit  di^c^Iared  to 
(JuliJiiid  Itr<iUon,  thnt.  hr  had  not  aimed  at 
thn  \\U  <•(  Mr.  (zliiy  ;  that  ln'  di«l  not  level 
M  high  an  lilt*  kn(i4i — not  liif^hcr  than  the 
klitti»-buftd,  'fur  It  waM  no  nicn-y  to  nhoot 
•  man  in  thn  kntut;'  tluit  hin  only  object 


gravel  knocked  up  in  the  same  place,  saw 
Mr.  Randolph  raise  his  pistol, — discharge 
it  into  tlie  air, — heard  him  say,  "/rfo  not 
jireat  you,  Mr.  Clayr — and  immediately 
advancing,  and  offering  his  hand.  He 
was  met  in  the  same  spirit.     They  met 
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half-way,  shook  hands,  Mr.  Eandolph  say- 
ing jocosely,  ''  You  otve  me  a  coat,  Mr, 
Clay" — (the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  skirt  of  the  coat,  very  near  tho  hip) 
— to  which  Mr.  Clay  promptly  and  haj)- 
pily  replied,  '*  /  am  ijlad  the  debt  is  no 
greater"  I  had  come  up,  and  was  prompt 
to  proclaim  what  I  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  secret  for  eight  days.  The  joy  of  all 
was  extreme  at  this  happy  termination  of 
a  most  critical  affair,  and  we  immediately 
left,  with  lighter  hearts  than  we  bnjught. 
I  stopped  to  sup  with  Mr.  Katidolph  and 
his  friends, — none  of  ns  wanted  dinner, — 
and  had  a  characteristic  time  of  it.  A 
runner  came  in  from  the  bank,  to  say  that 
they  had  overpaid  hitn,  by  mistake,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  that  day.  Mr. 
Randolph  answered,  "  I  believe  it  is  your 
rule  not  to  correct  mistakes,  except  at  the 
time  and  at  your  counter."  And  with 
that  answer  the  runner  had  to  return. 
When  gone,  Mr.  Randoljih  said,  *'  I  will 
pay  it  on  Monday  ;  people  must  be  Iionest, 
if  banks  are  not."  He  asked  fur  tlie 
sealed  paper  he  had  given  me,  opened  it, 
took  out  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
drawn  in  my  favor,  and  witli  which  I  was 
requested  to  have  hijn  carried,  if  killed,  to 
Virginia,  and  buried  under  his  patri- 
monial oaks, — not  let  him  be  buined  at 
Washington,  with  an  hundred  hacks  after 
him.  He  took  the  gold  from  his  left 
breeches  pocket,  and  said  to  as  (Hamil- 
ton, Tatnall,  and  I), — 

"  Gentlemen,  Clay's  bad  shooting  shan^t 
rub  you  of  jour  seals,  I  am  going  to 
London,  and  will  have  them  made  for 
you." 

This  he  did  (says  Colonel  Benton),  and 
roost  characteristically,  so  far  as  mine  was 
concerned.  He  went  to  the  heraldry  office 
in  London,  and  inquired  for  the  Benton 
family,  of  which  I  had  often  told  him 
there  was  none,  as  we  only  dated  on  that 
side  from  my  grandfather  in  North  Caro- 
lina. But  the  name  was  foundj  and  with 
it  a  coat  of  arms, — among  the  quarterings 
a  lion  rampant.  "This  is  the  f.iinil}-," 
said  he ;  and  had  the  arms  engraved  on 
the  seaL 


The  account  given  by  General  James 
Hamilton,  of  this  duel,  states  that,  in 
company  with  Colonel  Tatnall,  he  repaired, 
at  midnight,  to  Mr.  Randolph's  lodgings, 
and  found  him  reading  Milton's  great 
poem.  For  some  moments  he  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to 
the  approaching  duel,  for  he  at  once  com- 
menced one  of  those  delightful  criticisms 
on  a  passage  of  this  poet,  in  which  he  was 
wont  60  enthusiastically  to  indulge.  After 
a  pause,  Colonel  Talnall  remarked  : 

"  Mr.  Randolph,  I  am  told  you  have 
determined  not  to  return  Mr.  Clay's  lire  j 
I  must  say  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  am 
only  to  go  out  to  see  you  shot  down,  you 
must  find  some  other  friend." 

"Well,  Tatnall,"  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
after  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  **  I 
promise  you  one  thing ;  if  I  see  tlte  devil 
in  Clat/'s  eye,  and  that,  with  malice  pre- 
pense, he  means  to  take  my  life,  I  may 
change  my  mind." 

As  the  sequel  showed,  however,  he  saw 
no  '  devil  in  Clay's  eye,'  but  a  man  fear- 
less, and  expressing  the  mingled  sensi- 
bility and  firmness  pertaining  to  the 
occasion.  For,  whilst  Tatnall  was  load- 
ing Mr,  Ran<Iol[di'3  pistol,  Hamilton  ap- 
proached Randolph,  took  his  hand, — in 
the  touch  of  xvhich  there  was  not  the 
quivering  of  one  pulsation, — and  then, 
turning  to  Hamilton,  Randolph  said: 

'*  Clay  is  calm,  but  not  A-indictive ;  I 
hold  my  purpose,  Hamilton,  in  any  event; 
remember  this." 

On  Randolph's  pistol  going  off  without 
the  word,  General  Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's 
friend,  called  out  that  he  would  instantly 
leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  that 
occurred  again.  On  the  word  being 
given,  Mr.  Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr. 
Randolph  discharging  his  pistol  in  the 
air.  On  seeing  this,  Mr.  Clay  instantly 
approached  Mr.  Randolph,  and  with  a  gush 
of  the  deepest  emotion,  said,— 

"  /  trust  in  God,  my  dear  sir,  you  ares 
nntotiehed ;  after  what  has  occurred,  I 
would  not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thoti- 
sand  v'orlds  f" 

On  the  ensuing  Monday,  Mr.  Clay  and 
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THE   "GREAT   DEBATE"  BETWEEN  WEBSTEB   AHB 
HAYNE,  IN  CONGRESS.— 1830. 


Vital  Constitational  lesueB  Diecusaed — n[ifiurpnB»e<I  Power  and  Splendor  of  Senatorial  Eloquence. — 
Webster'*  Speech  Acknowledged  to  be  tlie  Grandest  Forensic  Acliievement  in  the  Wliole  Range  of 
Modem  Parliamentary  Eilbrts — Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory.— Unprec"'''"ited  Interest  and 
Excitement  Produced  in  the  Pubtic  Mind. — No  American  Debate  Comparable  with  Thla. — Known  aa 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Giante  " — Inflamed  Feeling  at  the  South. — Hayne'e  Brilliant  Championthip. — Hit 
Speech  Against  the  North — Profound  Impression  Created — Its  Dash,  Assurance,  Severity. — Bitter 
and  Sweeping  Charges. — Hts  Opponents  Wonder-Strucli. — Webster  has  the  Floor  to  Keply. — An 
Erer-Memorable  Day. — Intense  Anxiety  to  Hear  Him. — Magnificent  Personal  Appearance. — His 
Exordium,  ail  Hearts  Enchained. — ImmenBe  Intellectual  Range — Copious  and  Crushing  Logic. — 
Accumulative  Grandeur  of  Thought. — Thrilling  Apostrophe  to  the  Union, — The  Sorioua,  Comic, 
Pathetic,  etc— Hay ne 'a  Argument  Demoliabed. — Reception  Accorded  the  Speech. — Rival  Oratora; 
Pleasant  Courteaies. 


**  It  hat  b«vn  mr  ftirtnoe  to  hMr  lom*  of  tbe  alilNt  iiMcchn  of  tba  frcatnt  lirlar  onton  on  ImUi  ilda  of  Hit  vatar,  but  I  mutt  eonfta*  I 
■rrar  hran)  anytlilac  which  ao  eompletfljr  raallifd  mjr  eoneaptlon  or  what  OfiooathaDta  waa  when  he  daUrer«d  the  Oralioo  tot  Iha  Ctvwn." 
— EowABp  KTcmsTT  OS  WasaTBS's  apscoa. 


I  HE  remark  made  by  a  distinguished  public  man, 
that  to  havo  heard  the  great  national  debate  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  between  Webster  of 
Massachusetts  and  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  "con- 
stituted an  era  ui  a  man's  life,"  is  an  expression 
worthy  of  being  expanded  into  the  far  more  com- 
mensurate statement  that  the  debate  in  question 
constituted  an  era  of  far-reacliing  influence  and 
importance,  in  the  political  history  of  the  nation. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  forensic  exhibition  this 
THE  VICTOR'S  wBKATH.  countrj  has  ever  witne.ssed,  and,  though    nearly 

half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  its  occurrence,  and  the  immediate  participants  and 
their  official  contemporaries  have,  almost  all  of  them,  long  since  passed  to  the  sphere  of 
another  existence,  the  occasion  still  furnishes,  and  will  continue  to  ftirnish  to  future 
generations,  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  annals  of  national  affairs.  Well 
has  the  debate  been  called  '  the  battle  of  the  giants* 

Fortunately  for  those  who  woald  wish,  in  after  time,  to  inform  themselves  with  ref- 
erence to  the  principles  involved  and  the  chief  octore  engaged  in  this  great  dehatOj 
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tbc  memorials  of  the  occasion  furnished 
by  Mr.  March,  and,  subsequently,  by  Mr. 
Lanman,  Dr.  Tefft,  Louis  Gaylord  Clark, 
Edward  Everett,  and  others,  leave  nothing 
to  be  supplied.  Mr.  March's  notea  are 
adopted  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  hia  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and,  in  an  abridged  form, 
are  given  below,  in  connection  with  the 
perspicuous  statements  of  Tefft  and  others 
relating  to  the  general  issue.  The  speech 
was  also  reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  Galea, 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Burnett,  of  Ohio, 
and  other  senators.  On  canvas,  too,  Hoa- 
ley,  the  master-painter,  has  commem- 
orated in  an  enduring  manner,  the  orator 
and  the  occasion. 

The  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
senate,  in  the  persons  of  these  two  intel- 
lectual gladiators,  grew  out  of  a  resolution 
brought  forward  by  Senator  Foot,  of  Con- 
necticut, just  at  the  cloae  of  the  previous 
year,  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement 
concerning  the  sale  of  the  public  land». 
But  this  immediate  question  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  a  great,  vitsd 
principle  of  constitutional  law,  namely: 
the  relative  powers  of  the  states  and  tho 
natioual  government.  Upon  this,  Mr. 
Benton  and  Mr.  Hayne  addressed  the 
senate,  condemning  the  policy  of  the  east- 
ern states,  as  illiberal  toward  the  west. 
Mr.  Webster  replied,  in  vindication  of 
New  England  and  of  the  policy  of  the 
government.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Hayive 
ma«ie  hia  attack — ^sudden,  unexpected,  and 
certainly  unexampled, — on  Mr.  Webster 
personally,  upon  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  northern  states  politically,  and  upon 
the  constitution  itself;  in  respect  to  the 
latter,  Mr,  Hayne  taking  the  position,  that 
it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the  admin- 
istnition  of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the 
hand.i  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn 
to  admifiister  it,  by  the  direct  interference, 
in  form  of  law,  of  tho  states,  in  virtue  of 
their  sovereign  capacity.  All  of  these 
points  were  handled  by  Mr.  Hayne  with 
that  rhetorical  brilliancy  and  power  which 
characterised  him  as  the  oratorical  cham- 
pion of  the  south,  on  the  tloor  of  the 
aenate ;  and  it  is  not  saying   too  much, 


.4 


that  the  speech  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Hayne's  great  effort  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  premeditation,  concert  and 
arrangement.  Ho  selected  his  o\vn  time, 
and  that,  too,  peculiarly  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Webster,  for,  at  that  moment,  the 
supreme  court  were  proceeding  in  the 
hearing  of  a  cause  of  great  iui[>ortancey  i 
which  ho  was  a  leading  counsel.  For  thi 
reason,  he  requested,  through  a  friend,  a 
postponement  of  the  debate  j  Mr.  Hayne 
objected,  however,  and  the  request  was 
refused.  The  time,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner,  indicated  that  the  attack  was 
made  with  a  design  to  crush  so  formidable 
a  political  opponent  a-i  Mr.  Webster  had 
become.  To  this  end,  personal  history, 
the  annals  of  New  England  and  of  the 
federal  party,  were  ransacked  for  materi- 
als. It  was  attempted,  with  the  usua^H 
partisan  unfairness  of  political  harangue$:,!^H 
to  make  him  responsible,  not  only  fci-  what 
was  his  own,  but  for  tho  conduct  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  AH  the  errors  and  delin- 
quencies, real  or  supposed,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  eastern  states,  and  of  the 
federal  jiarty,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and, 
indeed,  prior  and  subsequent  to  that 
period,  were  accumulate*!  upon  him. 

Thus  it  was,  that  Mr.  Hayne  heralded 
his  speech  with  a  bold  declaration  of  war, 
with  taunts  and  threats,  vaunting  antici- 
pated triumph,  as  if  to  paralyze  by  intimi- 
dation;  saying  that  he  would  carry  the 
war  into  Africa,  until  he  had  obtained 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future.  It  was  supposed  that,  as  a  distin- 
guished representative  man,  Mr.  Webster 
would  be  driven  to  defend  what  was  inde- 
fensible, and  to  uphold  what  could  not  be 
sustaine<l,  nnti,  aa  a  federalist,  to  oppose 
tlie  popular  resolutions  of  '98. 

The  severe  nature  of  Mr.  Hayne'S 
charge*,  the  ability  with  which  he  brought 
them  to  bear  upon  his  opponents,  his  great 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
declaimer,  filled  the  minds  of  his  friends 
with  anticipations  of  complete  triumph. 
For  two  (lays,  Mr.  HajTie  had  the  control 
of  the  floor.     The  vehemence  of  lus  Ian- 
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goage  and  the  earnestness  of  his  manner 
gave  added  force  to  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion.  So  fluent  and  melodious  was  his 
elocution,  that  his  cause  naturatly  begat 
sympathy.  No  one  had  time  to  deliberate 
upon  his  rapid  words,  or  canvass  his  sweej^- 
iiij^  and  accumulated  statements.  The 
dashing  nature  of  the  onset;  the  assurance, 
almost  insolence,  of  its  tonej  the  serious 
character  and  apparent  truth  of  the  accu- 
sations, confounded  alraost  every  bearer. 
The  immediate  impression  from  the  speech 
was  most  assuredly  disheartening  to  the 
cause  Mr.  Webster  wpheld.  Congratula- 
tions from  alraost  every  quarter  were  show- 
ered upon  the  speaker.  Mr.  Benton  said, 
in  the  full  senate,  that  much  as  Mr.  Hayne 
had  done  before  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  and  a 
gallant  son  of  the  south,  the  efforts  of  that 
day  would  eclipse  and  surpass  tlie  whole. 
Indeed,  the  speech  was  extolled  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  the  time,  or  of  other 
times, — neither  Chatham,  nor  Burke,  nor 
Fox,  had  surpassed  it,  in  their  palmiest 
days. 

Satisfaction,  however,  with  the  speech, 
eren  among  the  friends  of  the  orator,  was 
not  unanimous.  Some  of  the  senators 
knew,  for  they  had  felt,  Mr.  Webster's 
power.  They  knew  the  great  resources  of 
his  mind;  the  immense  range  of  his  intel- 
lect; the  fertility  of  his  imagination;  his 
copious  and  fatal  logic;  the  scathing  sever- 
ity of  his  sarcasm,  and  his  full  and  electri- 
fying eloquence.  Mr.  Webster's  own 
feelings  with  reference  to  the  speech  were 
freely  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Everett, 
the  evening  succeeding  Mr.  Hayne's  clos- 
ing effort.  He  regarded  the  speech  as  an 
entirely  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  north, 
Hnd,  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  as 
an  exposition  of  a  sj'-Btera  of  politics, 
'which,  in  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  went  far 
to  change  the  form  of  government  from 
that  which  wiis  established  by  the  consti- 
tution, into  that  which  existed  under  the 
confederation, — if  the  latter  could  be  called 
a  government  at  all.  He  stated  it  to  be 
l>is  intention,  therefore,  to  put  that  theory 
to  rest  forever,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done 


by  an  argument  in  the  senate-chamber. 
How  grandly  he  did  this,  is  thus  vividly 
portrayed  by  Mr.  March,  an  eye-witness, 
and  whose  account  has  been  adopted  by  all 
historians : 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  January  the  twenty- 
sixth,  1830, — a  day  to  he  hereafter  forever 
memorable  in  senatorial  annals, — that  the 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Foot's 
resolution.  There  was  never  before  in  the 
city,  an  occasion  of  so  much  excitement. 
To  %vitnes8  this  great  intellectual  contest, 
multitudes  of   strangers   had  for   two   or 
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three  days  previous  been  rushing  into  the 
city,  and  the  hotels  overflowed.  As  early 
as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crowds 
poured  into  the  capitol,  in  hot  haste ;  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  of  meeting,  the 
senate-chamber, — ^its  galleries,  floor,  and 
even  the  lobbies, — was  filled  to  its  iitmost 
capacity.  The  very  stairways  were  dark 
with  men,  who  hwng  on  to  one  another, 
like  bees  in  a  swarm. 

The  house  of  representatives  was  early 
deserted.  An  adjournment  would  hardly 
have  made  it  emptier,  The  speaker,  it  is 
true,  retained  his  chair,  but  no  business  of 
moment  was,  or  could  be,  attended  to. 
Members  all  rushed  in,  to  hear  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  no  call  of  the  house,  or  other  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  could  compel  them 
I  back.      The   floor   of  the   senate   was   so 
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deneely  crowded,  tbak  persons  once  in 
could  not  get  out,  nor  cLange  their  posi- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  the  vice-president' a 
clmir,  tlie  crowd  was  particularly  dense; 
Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  then  si  represjenta- 
tive  from  Alabama,  became  wedged  in 
here.  From  his  enormous  size,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  move  without  dis- 
placing a  vast  portion  of  the  multitude ; 
unfortunately,  too,  for  him,  he  was 
jammed  in  directly*  behind  the  chair  of  the 
vice-president,  where  he  could  not  see,  and 
could  hardly  hear,  the  speaker.  By  slow 
and  laborious  effort — pausing  occasionally 
to  breathe — he  gained  one  of  the  windows, 
■which,  constructed  of  painted  glass,  flanked 
the  chair  of  the  vice-president  on  either 
side.  Here  he  paused,  unable  to  make 
more  headway.  But  determined  to  see 
Mr.  Webster,  as  he  s|>oke,  with  his  knife 
he  mad«  a  htrge  hole  in  one  of  the  panes 
of  glass.  The  courtesy  of  senators  ac- 
corded to  the  fairer  sex  room  on  the  floor 
— the  most  gallant  of  them,  their  own 
seats. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  speaker  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  had  more  powerful 
incentives  to  exertion ;  a  subject,  the 
determination  of  which  involved  the  most 
important  interests,  and  even  duration,  of 
the  republic;  competitors,  unequaled  in 
reputation,  ability,  or  position ;  a  name  to 
make  still  more  renowned,  or  lose  forever ; 
and  an  audience,  comprising  not  only 
American  citizens  most  eminent  in  intel- 
lectual greatness,  but  representatives  of 
other  nations,  where  the  art  of  eloquence 
had  flourished  for  ages. 

Mr.  Webster  perceived,  anu.  felt  equal 
to,  the  destinies  of  the  moment.  The  very 
greatness  of  the  hazanl  exhilarated  him. 
His  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion.  He 
awrtited  the  time  of  onset  with  a  stern  and 
impatient  joy.  He  felt,  like  the  war-horse 
of  the  scriptures,  who  'paweth  in  the 
valley,  and  rejoireth  in  his  strength  :  who 
gocth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men, — who 
sayeth  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha!  and 
who  smelletli  the  battle  afar  ofi,  the  thun- 
der of  the  cnptains  and  the  shouting.'  A 
confidence  in  his  resources,  springing  from 


no  vain  estimate  of  his  power,  but  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  previous  sever© 
mental  discipline,  sustained  and  excited 
him.  He  had  gauged  his  opponents,  his 
subject,  and  himself.  He  was,  too,  at  this 
period,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood.  He 
had  reached  middle  age — an  era  in  the  life 
of  man,  when  tlie  faculties,  physical  or 
intellectual,  may  be  supposed  to  attain 
their  fullest  organization,  and  most  perfect 
development.  Whatever  there  w*a8  in 
him  of  intellectual  energy  and  vitality,  the 
occasion,  his  full  life  and  high  ambition, 
might  well  bring  forth. 

He  never  rose  on  an  ordinary  occasion 
to  address  an  ordinary  audience  more  self- 
possessed.  There  was  no  tremulousness  in 
his  voice  nor  manner;  nothing  hurried, 
nothing  simulated.  The  calmness  of  supe- 
rior strength  was  visible  everywhere  ;  in 
countenance,  voice,  and  bearing.  A  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  emergency,  and  of  bis 
ability  to  control  it,  seemed  to  possess  him 
wholly.  If  an  observer,  more  than  ordi- 
narily keen-sighted,  detected  at  times 
something  like  exultation  in  his  eye,  he 
presumed  it  sprang  from  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  the  anticipation  of 
victory. 

The  anxiety  to  hear  the  speech  was  so 
intense,  irrepressible,  and  universal,  that 
no  sooner  had  the  vice-jjresident  assumed 
the  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  and 
unanitnoualy  carried,  to  postpone  the  ordi- 
nary preliminaries  of  senatorial  action,  and 
to  take  up  immediately  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  addressed  the 
senate.  His  exordium  is  known  by  heart 
everywhere  ;  "  Mr.  President,  when  the 
mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in 
thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he 
naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause 
in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how 
far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his 
true  course.  Let  us  imit^t*  this  prudence ; 
and  before  we  float  further,  on  the  waves 
of  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from 
which  we  departed,  that  we  may,  at  least, 
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be  able  to  form  some  conjecture  where  we 
now  are,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olution." Calm,  resolute,  impressive,  was 
this  opening  utterance. 

There  wanted  no  more  to  enchain  the 
attention.  There  was  a  spontaneous, 
though  silent,  expression  of  eager  aj>proba- 
tion,  as  the  orator  concluded  these  opening 
remarks.  And  while  the  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  many  attempted  the  impossiltil- 
ity  of  getting  nearer  tlie  speaker.  Every 
head  was  inclined  closer  towards  him, 
every  ear  turned  in  the  direction  of  liis 
voice — and  that  deep,  BudJen,  mysterious 
silence  followed,  which  always  attends  full- 
ness of  emotion.  From  the  sea  of  up- 
turned faces  before  him,  the  or.itor  beheld 
his  thoughts  reflected  as  from  a  mirror. 
The  varying  countenance,  the  suffused  eye, 
the  earnest  smile,  and  ever-attentive  look, 
assured  him  of  the  intense  interest  excited. 
If,  among  his  hearers,  tliere  were  those 
who  affected  at  first  an  indifference  to  his 
glowing  thoughts  and  fervent  periods,  the 
difficult  mask  was  soon  laid  aside,  and 
profound,  undisguised,  devoted   attention 
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followed.     In   truth,  all,  sooner  or  later, 

voluntarily,  or  in  spite  of  themselves,  were 

wholly  carried  away  by  the  spell  of  such 

unexampled  forensic  eloquence. 

Those  who  had  doubted  Mr.  Webster's 

ability   to   cope    with   and   overcome   his 
14 


opponents  were  fully  satisfied  of  their 
error  before  he  had.  proceeded  far  in  his 
speech.  Their  fears  soon  took  another 
direction.  When  they  hoard  his  sentences 
of  powerful  tbouglit,  towering  in  accumu- 
lative grandeur,  one  above  the  other,  as 
if  the  orator  strove,  Titan-like,  to  reach 
the  very  heavens  themselves,  they  were 
giddy  with  an  apprehension  that  be  would 
break  down  in  his  flight.  They  dared  not 
believe,  that  genius,  learning, — any  inteb 
lectual  endowment,  however  uncommon, 
that  was  simply  mortal,  —  could  sustain 
itself  long  in  a  career  seemingly  so  peril' 
ous.     They  feared  an  Icarian  fall. 

No  one,  surely,  could  ever  forget,  who 
was  present  to  hear,  tlie  tremendous — the 
awful — burst  of  eloquence  with  which  the 
orator  apostropluKed  the  old  Buy  State 
which  Mr.  Hayne  bad  so  derided,  or  the 
tones  of  deep  pathos  in  which  her  defense 
was  pronounced:  '*Mr.  President,  I  shall 
enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts. 

;  There  she  is — behold  her  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  There  is  her  historj'j  the 
world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill, 
— >and  there  they  Mill  remain  forever. 
The  bones  of  her  eons,  falling  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  min- 
gled with  the  soil  of  every  state,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American 
liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its 
youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood 
and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it  —  if  party- 
strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at 
and  tear  it^ — if  folly  and  madness— if  uneas- 
ine.'ss  under  salutary  and  necessary  re- 
straint,^— shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from 
that  Union,  by  which  alone  its  existence 
is  mmle  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by 
the  eide  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy 
was  rocked:  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 

I  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain, 
over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and 
it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst 
the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory, 
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and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin."  No 
New  England  heart  but  throbbed  with 
vehement,  absorbed,  irrepressible  emotion, 
&s  Mr.  Webster  tlius  dwelt  upon  New 
England  snfferingSj  New  England  strug- 
gles, and  New  England  trimuphs,  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  There  was 
scarcely  a.  dry  eje  in  the  senate ;  all  hearts 
were  overcome ;  grave  judges,  and  men 
grown  old  in  dignified  life,  turned  aside 
their  heads,  to  conceal  the  evidences  of 
their  cinntion. 

In  one  corner  of  the  gallery  was  clus- 
tered a  group  of  Massachusetts  men. 
They  had  hung  from  the  first  moment 
upon  the  words  of  the  speaker,  with  feel- 
ings variously  but  always  warmly  excited, 
deepening  in  intensity  as  ho  proceeded. 
At  first,  while  the  orator  was  going 
through  his  exordium,  they  held  their 
breath  and  hid  their  faces,  mindful  of  the 
fierce  attack  upon  him  and  New  England, 
and  the  fearful  odds  against  any  one 
etanding  up  as  a  champion  of  the  latter; 
as  he  went  deeper  into  his  speech,  they 
telt  easier;  when  he  turned  Hayne^s  flank 
on  "  Banquo's  ghost" — that  famous  rhe- 
torical figure  used  by  the  South  Carolinian, 
—  they  breathed  freer  and  fuller.  But 
anon,  as  he  alluded  to  Massachusetts,  their 
feelings  were  strained  to  the  utmost  ten- 
sion j  and  when  the  senator,  concluding 
his  passages  upon  the  land  of  their  birth, 
turned,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  hia 
burning  eye  upon  them,  tears  were  falling 
like  rain  adown  their  cheeks. 

No  one  who  was  not  present  can  under- 
stand the  excitement  of  the  scene.  No 
one,  wlio  was,  can  give  an  acleijuate  de- 
scription of  it.  No  word-painting  can 
convey  the  deep,  intense  enthusiasm, — the 
reverential  attention,  of  that  vast  assem- 
bly,— nor  limner  transfer  to  canvas  their 
earnest,  eager,  awe-struck  countenances. 
Though  language  were  as  subtle  and  flex- 
ible as  thought,  it  still  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  represent  the  full  idea  of  the  occa- 
Bion. 

Much  of  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the 
speech  arose,  of  course,  from  the  orator's 
delivery — the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  coun- 


tenance, and  manner.  These  die  mostly 
with  the  occasion ;  they  can  only  be 
described  in  general  terms.  *'0f  the 
e  fectiveness  of  Mr.  Webster's  manuer,  in 
many  parts,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  himself 
ahiiost  without  a.  peer,  as  an  orator,  "it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
tme  not  present  the  faintest  idea.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest 
speeches  of  the  greatest  living  orators  on 
botlj  sides  of  the  water,  hut  I  must  confess 
I  never  heard  anything  which  so  com- 
pletely realized  my  conception  of  what 
Demosthenes  was  when  he  delivered  the 
Oration  for  the  Crown."  There  could  be 
no  higher  pruis©  than  this.  Kean  nor 
Kemble,  nor  any  other  masterly  delineator 
of  the  human  passions,  e^'er  produced  a 
more  powerful  impression  upon  an  audi- 
ence, or  swayed  so  completely  their  hearts. 

No  one  ever  looked  the  orator,  as  he  did, 
— -in,  form  and  feature  liow  like  a  god !  His 
countenance  spake  no  less  audibly  than  his 
word.-^.  His  manner  gave  new  force  to  his 
language.  As  ho  stood  swaying  his  right 
arm,  liko  a  huge  tilt-hammer,  up  and 
down,  his  swivrthy  countenance  lighted  up 
with  excitement,  he  appeared  amid  the 
smoke,  the  fire,  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 
quence, like  Vulcan  in  his  armory  forging 
thoughts  for  the  gods  1  Time  had  not 
thinned  nor  bleached  his  hair;  it  was  as 
dark  as  the  raven's  plumage,  surmounting 
his  massive  brow  in  ample  folds.  His  eye, 
always  dark  and  deep-set,  enkindled  by 
some  glowing  thought,  shone  from  beneath 
his  somber,  overhanging  brow  like  lights, 
in  the  blackness  of  night,  from  a  sepul- 
chre. No  one  understootl,  better  tlian  Mr. 
Webster,  the  philosophy  of  dress; — what  a 
powerful  auxiliary  it  is  to  speech  and 
manner,  when  harmonizing  with  them. 
On  this  occasion  he  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat,  a  bu££  vest,  black  pants,  and  white 
cravat,  a  costume  strikingly  in  keeping 
witli  his  face  and  expression. 

The  human  face  never  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  more  withering,  relentless  scorn, 
than  when  the  orator  replied  to  Hayne's 
allusion  to  the  "murdered  coalition," — a 
piece    of   stale    political    trumpery,    well 
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[  understotnl  at  that  day.  "  It  is,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "the  very  cast-off  slough  of  a 
polluted  and  Hhameloss  press.  Incapable 
of  further  mischief,  it  lies  ia  the  sewer, 
lifeless  and  despided.  It  is  not  now,  sir, 
in  the  power  of  the  honorable  member  to 
give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting 
to  elevate  it,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
senate.  He  cannot  change  it  frona  wliat 
it  is — an  object  of  general  disgust  and 
scorn.  On  the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  be 
choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag 
him  dowTi,  down  to  the  ]dace  where  it  lies 
itself!"  He  looked,  as  ho  spoke  these 
words,  as  if  the  thing  ho  alluded  to  was 
too  mean  for  scorn  itself,  aud  the  sharp, 
stinging  enunciation,  made  the  words  still 
more  scathing.  The  audience  seemed 
relieved, — so  crushijjg  was  the  expression 
of  his  face  which  they  held  on  to,  as  'twere, 
spell-bound,  —  when  he  turned  to  other 
topics. 

But  the  good-natured  yet  provoking 
irony  with  which  he  described  the  imagin- 
ary though  life-like  scene  of  direct  collision 
between  the  marshaled  army  of  South 
Carolina  under  General  Hayne  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  nettled  his  opponent  even 
more  than  his  severer  satire  j  it  seemed  so 
ridiculously  true.  With  his  true  Southern 
blood,  Hayne  inquired,  with  some  degree 
of  emotion,  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts intended  any  /jerAOHunmputatiou 
by  such  remarks?  To  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster replied,  with  perfect  good  humor, 
"Assuredly  not^ — just  the  rtuerse!" 

The  variety  of  incident  during  the 
speech,  and  the  rapid  fluctuation  of  pas- 
sions, kept  the  audience  in  continual 
expectation,  and  ceaseless  agitation.  The 
speech  was  a  complete  drama  of  serious, 
comic,  and  pathetic  scenes ;  and  though  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive— an  exposition  of  constitutional  law, 
— ^yct,  grave  as  such  portion  necessarily 
must  be,  severely  logical,  and  abounding 
in  no  fancy  or  episode,  it  engrossed, 
throughout,  undivided  attention. 

The  swell  of  his  voice  and  its  solemn 
roll  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  enraptured 
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audience,  in  deep  and  thrilling  cadence,  as 
waves  upon  the  shore  of  the  far-resound- 
ing sea.  The  Miltonic  grandeur  of  his 
words  was  the  fit  expression  of  his  great 
thoughts,  and  raised  his  hearers  up  to  his 
theme  ;  and  his  voice,  exerted  to  its  utmost 
power,  penetrated  every  recess  or  corner 
of  the  senate — penetrated  even  the  ante- 
rooms and  stairways,  as,  in  closing,  he 
pronounced  in  deepest  tones  of  pathos 
these  words  of  solemn  significance : 
'*  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased 
nor  polluted,  not  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as,  "What  is  all  this  worth  ?" 
— nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
folly,  *'■  Liberty  first  and  Union  after- 
wards :  "  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  senti- 
ment, dear  to  every  American  heart, 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, ONE  AND  INSEPAUABLK  !  " 

The  speech  was  over,  but  the  tones  of 
the  orator  still  lingered  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  close, 
retained  their  positions.  Everywhere 
around  seemed  forgetfulneas  of  all  but  the 
orator's  presence  and  words.  There  never 
was  a  deeper  stillness ;  silence  could  almost 
have  heard  itself,  it  was  so  supernaturally 
still.  The  feeling  was  too  over[»owering, 
to  allow  expression  by  voice  or  hatid.  It 
was  as  if  one  was  in  a  trance,  all  motion 
paralyzed.  But  the  descending  hammer 
of  the  chair  awoke  them,  with  a  start;  and 
with    one    universal,   long    drawn,   deep 


brsath,  with  which  the  overcharpefl  heart 
■eeka  relief,  the  crowtlocl  assembly  broke 
up  and  departed. 

Kew  England  men  walked  down  Penn- 
■ylvania  avenue  that  dajr,  after  the  apecch, 
with  a  firmer  step  and  holder  air — '  priiio 
in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye,'  They 
devoured  the  way  in  their  stride.  Tliey 
looked  every  one  in  the  face  they  met, 
fearing  no  contradiction.  They  swarmed 
in  the  atreets,  having  become  miraculously 
multitudinous.  They  clustered  in  parties 
and  frtught  the  scene  over  one  hundred 
times  that  night  Their  elation  was 
the  greater,  by  reaction.  Not  one  of 
them  but  felt  he  had  gained  a  personal 
Tictory. 

In  the  evening,  General  Jackson  held  a 
presidential  levee  at  the  White  House,  It 
was  known,  in  advance,  that  Mr,  WMbster 
would  attend  it,  and  hardly  had  the  hos- 
pitable doors  of  the  mansion  been  thrown 
open,  when  the  crowd  that  had  filled  the 
Mnate-chamber  in  the  morning  rushed  in 


and  occupied  the  rooms,  leaving  a  TMt 
and  increasing  crowd  at  the  entrance. 
On  all  previous  occasions,  the  general 
himself  had  been  the  observed  of  all 
obaervers.  His  receptions  were  always 
glailly  attended  by  large  numbers;  and 
to  tliese  he  himself  was  always  the  chief 
object  of  attraction,  on  account  of  hia 
great  military  and  personal  reputation, 
ofircial  position,  gallant  bearing,  and 
courteous  manners. 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  room  in  which 
he  received  his  company  was  deserted,  as 
Boon  as  courtesy  to  the  president  permitted. 
Mr.  Webster  was  in  the  East  Room,  and 
thither  the  whole  mass  hurried.  He  stood 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  room,  pressed 
upon  by  surging  crowds,  eager  to  pay  him 
deference.  Hayne,  too,  was  there,  and, with 
others,  went  up  and  complimented  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  his  brilliant  effort.  In  a  subsequent 
meeting  between  the  two  rival  debaters, 
Webster  challenged  Hayne  to  drink  a  glass 
of  win©  with  him,  saying,  as  he  did  so, — 
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"General  Hayne,  I  drink  to  your  healtli, 
and  I  hof>e  that  you  may  live  a  thousand 
years." 

"  I  shall  not  live  more  than  one  hundred, 
if  you  make  another  such  s{>eech,"  Hayne 
replietl. 

To  this  day,  Webster's  speech  is  re- 
garded as  the  miisttrpiece  of  modern  elo- 
quence,— unsurjtasstHl  by  even  the  might- 
iest efforts  of  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Burke, — a 
matcWeas  intellectual  achievement  and 
complete  forensic  triumph.  It  was  to  this 
great  uni  triumphant  effort,  that  Mr. 
Webster's  subsequent  matchless  fame  as  a 
statesman  was  due;  and,  that  he  was 
equal  to  comprehending  the  true  principles 
of  international,  as  well  as  those  of  inter- 
nal, justice  and  policy,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  diplomacy  witli  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  which  the  highest  credit  is  awarded 
by  Eliot,  the  accomplished  historian,  in  his 
concise  and  a«lniirable  review  of  public 
affairs  during  this  period.  An  insurrec- 
tion (saya  Mr.  Eliot)  having  broken  out 
in  Canada,  it  was  immediately  supported 
by  American  parties,  the  insurgents  being 
in  favor  of  reform  or  independence.  One 
of  these  American  parties,  in  company 
with  some  Canadian  refugees,  after  pillag- 
ing the  New  York  arsenals,  seized  upon 
Navy  Island,  a  British  possession  in  the 
Niagara  river.  Mr.  Marcy  was  governor 
of  New  York  at  this  time.  The  steamer 
Caroline,  engaged  in  bringing  over  men, 
arms,  and  stores  to  the  island,  was  de- 
stroyed, though  at  the  time  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  by  a  Britsli  detachment.  The 
deed  was  instantly  avowed  by  the  minister 
of  Great  Britain  at  WashTngtou  as  an  act 
of  self-defense  on  the  British  aide.  One 
of  the  chief  characters  in  these  exciting 
movements  was  William  M'Kenzie.  In 
November,  1840,  oue  Alexander  M'Leod, 


aheriff  of  Niagara,  in  Canada,  and  as  such 
a  participator  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline,  was  arrested  in  New  York  on 
the  charge  of  murder,  an  American  having 
lost  his  life  when  the  steamer  was  de- 
stroyed. The  British  government  de- 
manded his  release,  in  doing  wliich  they 
were  sustained  by  the  United  States 
administration,  on  the  ground  that  M'Leod 
was  but  an  agent  or  soldier  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  the  authorities  of  New  York 
held  fast  to  their  prisoner,  and  brought 
him  to  trial.  Had  harm  corao  to  him,  his 
government  stood  pledged  to  declare  war ; 
hut  he  was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof. 
The  release  of  M'Leod  did  not,  however, 
settle  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  ;  this  still 
remained.  There  were,  or  there  had  been, 
other  difiScultiea  also, — namely,  upon  the 
Maine  frontier,  where  the  boundary-line 
had  never  yet  been  run.  CoUisiona  took 
place,  between  the  Maine  militia  and  the 
British  troops,  and  others  ha<l  been  but 
just  prevented.  On  Mr.  Webster's  acces- 
sion to  the  state  department,  our  govern- 
ment proposed,  through  Mr.  Webster,  to 
the  British  cabinet,  to  take  up  the  north- 
eastern boundary'  question.  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  British,  who  sent,  aa  spe- 
cial envoy,  Lord  Ashburton,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  boundary  and  other  contro- 
verted questions.  The  consultations  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
led  to  a  treaty  which  settled  the  boundary, 
put  down  the  claim  to  visit  our  vessels, 
and  provided  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  For  the  affair  of 
the  Caroline,  an  apology  was  made  bj 
Great  Britain. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  aa 
orator,  a  statesman,  and  an  ei? pounder  of 
public  law,  thus  became  world-wide  and 
unrivaled. 
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XXVI. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MORMONS,  OR  "LATTER- 
BAY    SAINTS,"   UNDER    JOSEPH    SMITH,  THE 
"PROPHET  OF  THE  LORD."— 1830. 


Hit  A^tumed  DiecoTeiy  of  the  Golden  Plates  of  a  New  Bible. — Apoetlea  Sent  Forth  and  Converta 
Obtained  in  All  Parta  of  the  World. — Founding  and  DeBtruction  of  Nauvoo,  the  "  City  of  Zion." — 
Smith'a  Character. — Remoral  to  Utah,  tlie  "Promised  Land."  —  Smith  the  "Mohammed 
of  the  Weet." — Flis  Origin  and  Repute. — Pretended  Supernatural  Interriews. — Rerela- 
tioni  of  Divine  Record*.— Finds  and  Translates  Them.— Secret  History  of  this  Transaction. 
— Pronounced  to  be  a  Fraud. — Teachings  of  the  Mormon  Bible.— Smith  Claims  to  be  In^ired  — 
Announced  as  a  Second  Savior. —  Organization  of  the  First  Cliurch. — Strange  Title  Adopted. — 
Smith's  Great  Personal  Influence.^Rapid  Increase  of  the  Sect. — Settlement  at  the  Weat — 
Violent  Opposition  to  Tlieni — Outrages,  Assassinations,  Riots.— Polygamy  "Divinely"  Author- 
ixed.— Smith  in  Jail  as  a  Criminal. — Is  Shot  Dead  by  a  Furious  Mob. — Brigbam  YouDg  His  Sue- 
oessor.^Tbe  "  New  Jerusalenj." 


— *•  And  *Ilh  ft  pXrc*  of  leriiitai* 
Till  Ihrm,— (hat  God  Ud*  n*  do  goud  forcfd. 

And  thui  t  cJoIha  mjr  nakrd  tIIIkIjit 
■Wllh  old  odd  rnd»,  .torn  fbrlh  of  Holr  Writ, 
And  •e«m  •  Mint.  «b«a  loMl  I  pU;  tba derlL" 


F  the  many  oracular  predictions  indulged  in  by  trans- Atlantic  wiseacres, 
concerning  the  future  of  American  history,  not  one  of  them  has  had 
8o  iiccurato  and  remarkable  a  fulfilluient  as  that  niiwlo  l>y  Robert 
Southey,  thi)  great  English  poet  and  historian,  in  1829,  aud  which 
ran  as  follows:  "The  next  Aaron  Burr  who  seeks  to  carve 
a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of  the  overgrown  territories  of 
^  the  Union,  may  discern  that  fanaticism  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  with  which  ambition  can  arm  itself;  that  the  way  for 
both  ia  prepared  by  that  immorality  which  tlie  want  of  religion  naturally  and 
nercB»ari]y  ijhIuccs,  and  that  camp-meetinga  may  bo  Tpry  well  directed  to  forward  tbe 
designs  of  militar}'  projvbets.  Wore  there  another  Mohammed  to  arise,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  worhl  wliere  ho  would  find  more  scope  or  fairer  opportunity  than  in  that 
part  of  tbe  Anglo-American  Union  into  which  the  older  states  continually  discharge  the 
rcBtlcaa  part  of  their  population,  leaving  law*  aud  Gospel  to  overtake  it  if  they  c-an,  for 
in  the  march  of  tnodeni  civilization  both  are  left  behind."  This  prophecy  was  nttered 
long  beforo  eren  the  name  of  '  Mormon '  had  been  beard  in  the  west,  and,  bating  the 
bermlt-po«t'fl  very  natiind  fling  at  camp-meetings,  and  hia  English  cant  about  American 
immorality,  is  wcrtlty  of  a  seer. 
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Joseph  Smith,  the  Mohammed  of  tho 
West, — founder  of  the  sect  called  Mor- 
mons, or  Latter-Day  Saints, — was  born  in 
Sharon,  Vermont,  December  23,  1805,  and 
met  a  violent  death  at  Carthage,  Illinois, 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  In  1815,  he  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  ralinyra,  New- 
York,  and  hero  they  sustained  an  uneu- 
riable  reputation,  for  idleness,  intemper- 
ance, dishonesty,  and  other  immoralities. 
Joseph  was  especially  obnoxious  in  these 
respects  ;  and,  having  never  received  any 
education,  he  could  scarcely  8o  much  as 
read  and  write  when  lie  had  attained  to 
manhood,  and  whatever  he  put  forth  to  the 
world,  under  his  own  liume,  was  written 
or  composed  by  another  hand. 

According  to  his  own  account  of  him- 
telf,  his  mind  was  at  a  very  early  age 
exercised  religiously,  and,  on  the  evening 
of    September    21st,   when    he   was    but 

^eighteen  years  old,  the  angel  Moroni — a 
glorious  being  from  Heaven  —  appeared 
before  him,  as  a  messenger  from  tliu 
Lord,  instructing  him  in  the  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  Most  High,  and  announcing 
the    divine   will  to    be  that  he,   Siuiti>, 

^  should  become  a  spiritual  leader  and  com- 
mander to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
waa  also  told  that  there  was  a  bundle  of 
golden  or  metallic  plates  deposited  in  a 
bill  in  Manchester,  New  York  (to  which 
place  Smith  had  removed  in  1819),  whi  h 
plates  contained  some  lost  biblical  records, 
and  with  which  were  tivo  transparent 
stones,  set  in  the  rim  of  a  l>ow  of  silver, 
which  were  anciently  known  as  the  Urim 
and  Thummim ;  by  looking  through  these 
stones,  he  could  see  the  strange  characters 
on  the  plates  translated  into  plain  English. 
These  plates  were  about  eight  inches  long 

'by  seven  wide,  and  a  little  thinner  than 
ordinary  tin,  and  were  bound  together  by 

.three  rings  ruoniug  through  the  whole. 
Altogether  they  were  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  were  neatly  engraved  on  each 
Bide  with  hieroglyphics  in  a  language 
called  the  Reformed  Egyptian,  not  then 
known  on  the  earth.  From  theso  plates^ 
Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records 


from  profane  eyes,  read  off,  through  the 
transparent  stones,  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon," or  Golden  Bible,  to  Oliver  Cowdery, 
who  wrote  it  down  as  Smith  read  it.  It 
was  printed  in  1830,  in  a  volume  oi 
several  hundred  pages.  Appended  to  it 
was  a  statement  signed  by  Oliver  Cow- 
dery, David  ^^^litmer,  and  Martin  Harris, 
who  had  become  professed  believers  in 
Smith's  supernatural  pretensions,  and  are 
called  by  the  Mormons,  tho  "three  wit- 
nesses." In  after  years,  however,  these 
witnesses  quarreled  with  Smith,  renounced 
Mormonism,  and  avowed  the  falsity  of 
their  testimony. 

It  is  charged  by  the  opponents  of 
Smith,  that  the  book  in  question  was  not 
the  profluction  of  Smith,  in  any  wise,  but 
of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spalding,  W'ho  wrote 
it  as  a  sort  of  romance,  and  that  it  was 
seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  after- 
wards Smith's  right-lnuid  man.  Spalding 
had  become  involved  in  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  wrote  this  work,  intending  to 
have  it  printed  and  published,  and  with 
the  procfeds  to  pay  his  debts.  The  book 
was  entitled  "Manuscript  Found."  It 
was  an  historical  romance  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  America, endeavoring  to  show  that 
the  American  Indians  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Jews  or  the  lost  tribes.  It  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  their  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  by  land  and  sea,  till  they 
arrived  in  America  under  the  command  of 
Nephi  and  Lehi.  They  afterward  had 
quarrels  and  contentions,  and  separated 
into  two  distinct  nations,  one  of  which  he 
denominated  Nephites  and  the  other  Lam- 
anites.  Cruel  and  blooay  wars  ensued,  in 
which  great  multitudes  were  slain.  They 
buried  their  dead  in  large  heaps,  which 
caused  the  monnds,  so  common  in  this 
country.  Their  arts,  sciences,  and  civiliz- 
ation were  brought  into  view,  in  order  to 
account  for  all  the  curious  antiquities, 
found  in  various  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  Abxindant  testimony  was  ad- 
duced from  the  wife,  brother,  and  business 
partner  of  Spalding,  to  whom  portions  of 
the  work  had  been  read  while  it  was  in 
course  of    preparation,  proving   that   the 
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Mormon  bible  was  made  up  of  identically 
the  same  matter,  comhined  with  portions 
of  the  true  Scripture.  Mr.  Spalding's 
business  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  testified  on 
oath  as  foHowa: 

'I  have  recently  examined  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  find  in  it  the  writings  of 
Solomon  Spalding,  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  mixed  up  with  Scripture  and  other 
religiuus  matter,  which  I  did  not  meet  iu 
the  'Manuscript  Found.'  Many  of  the 
passages  in  the  Mormon  book  are  verbatim 
from  Spalding,  aud  others  iu  part.  The 
names  of  Nephi,  Lehi,  Moroni,  aud  in 
fact  all  the  principal  names,  are  brought 
fresh  to  my  recollection  hy  the  gold  hible.* 

Mr,  Spalding  wrote  his  manuscript  in 
1812;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in 
1816.  His  manuscript  remained  iu  the 
printing-office  a  long  time,  and  in  tliia 
office  Rigdon  was  a  workmau.  There  is 
the  best  evidence,  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  Mormon  bible  had  for  its  basis 
the  matter  contained  in  Mr,  Spalding's 
work,  Rigdon,  however,  bad  at  first  no 
open  connection  with  Smith,  and  was  con- 
verted by  a  special  mission  sent  into  his 
neighborhood  in  1830.  From  the  time  of 
Rigdon's  conversion,  the  progress  of  Mor- 
monism  was  wonderfully  rapid,  he  being  a 
man  of  more  than  common  cunning  and 
capacity.  Tt  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
state,  that  a  transcript  on  paper,  of  one  of 
the  golden  plates,  having  been  submitted 
to  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  of  New  York, 
for  his  inspection,  that  eminent  scholar 
gave,  as  his  statement;  that  the  paper  was 
in  fact  a  kind  of  singular  scroll,  consisting 
of  all  Ivinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed 
in  columns,  and  h.id  evidently  been  pre- 
pared by  some  person  who  had  before  him 
at  the  time  a  book  containing  various 
alphabets,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  letters, 
crosses  and  flourishes  j  Roman  lettersj,  in- 
verted or  placed  sideways,  were  arranged 
and  placed  in  perpendicular  columns;  and 
the  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of 
a  circle,  divided  into  various  compartments, 
decked  with  various  strange  marks,  and 
evidentlv  conied  after  the  Mexican  calen- 


dar given   by  Humboldt,   but   copied  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  tlie  source. 

The    Mormon     theology    teaches    that 
there  is  one  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  bil^f 
son,  Jesus  Christ,  and   the    Holy  Ghost  | 
that  men  will  be  punished  for  tlieir  own 
sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions ; 
that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all 
mankind   may  be  saved  by  obedience  to 
the  laws    and  ordinances  of    the   gospel, 
these     ordinances     being    faith    in     the 
Lord  Jesus,  repentance,  baptism   by  im- 
mersion for    the  remwsion    of    sins,  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  by  the  gift  of  the  Holj^^ 
Ghost,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  maa^| 
must  be  called  of  God  by  inspiration,  and 


^.^^s2:^^^<^^^^'7^^^^ 


by  laying  on  of  hands  from  those  who 
are  duly  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  administer  the  ordinances  thereof  j 
that  the  same  organization  that  existed 
in  the  primitive  charch,  viz.,  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  evangelists,  etc.,  should 
be  maintained  now ;  that  the  powers 
and  gifts  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits, 
prophecy,  revelations,  visions,  healing, 
tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
still  exist ;  that  the  word  of  God  is 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  in  all  other  gooil  tiooks ; 
that  there  are  now  being  revealed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  revealed,  many  more 
great  and  important  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  Messiah's  second 
coming;  that  there  is  to  be  a  literal 
gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ten  tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  estab- 
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lishetl  upon  the  western  continent;  that 
Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  tlie 
earth  a  thousaud  j'eurs,  and  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  pamdisiacal 
glory ;  that  there  ia  to  bo  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  dead  live  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  have  expired  j  that  the 
privilege  belongs  to  all,  of  unmolested 
worship  of  God,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  that  all  persons  are  to  be 
subject  to  kings,  queonst  presidents,  rulers, 
and  magistrate ji^  in  obeying,  honoring,  and 
flOBtaining  the  law ;  that  God^  having  be- 
come nearly  lost  to  man,  revived  his  work, 
by  revealing  liimsetf  to  Joseph  Smith,  and 
conferring  upon  him  the  keys  of  the  ever- 
lasting priesthood,  thus  making  him  the 
mediator  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  is 
immediately  to  precede  the  second  coming 
of  Christ ;  that  all  those  who  recognize  the 
divine  authority  of  Smith,  and  are  bap- 
tized by  one  having  authority,  are  the 
chosen  people  of  Gotl,  who  are  to  intro- 
duce the  millennium,  and  to  reign  with 
Christ,  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years.  The 
doctrine  of  direct  revelation  frf>m  Heaven 
was  at  first  applied  in  a  general  sense,  and 
any  one  firm  in  the  faith,  and  who  stood 
high  in  the  church,  received  visions  and 
revelations.  But  this  soon  became  trouble- 
some,— the  revelations  often  clashed  with 
each  other  and  led  to  many  anno^'ances, 
and  the  power  of  receiving  revelations 
was  therefore,  in  course  of  time,  confined 
to  the  presidency,  in  whom  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  church  rests.  This  presi- 
dency consists  of  the  president  and  his 
two  counselors ;  the  First  President  is, 
however,  supreme,  and  there  is  no  resist- 
e  to  his  decrees.  Next  in  authority  in 
tlie  church  is  the  apostolic  college,  which 
is  composed  of  twelve  apostles,  who  form 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  senate,  but  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  generally  ou  niisHiona, 
taking  charge  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  church  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Aft«r  these  come  the  high  priests,  who, 
together  with  the  elders,  compose  the 
body  politic  of  the  church,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  out  and  enforce  its  decxeea  and 
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regulations.  These  high  priests  and  elders 
are  divided  into  societies,  called  quorums 
of  seventies,  and  every  quorum  j}re8erve8 
on  its  records  a  complete  genealogy  of 
each  of  its  members. 

Among  tlie  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
the  patriarch  stands  eminent.  He  holds 
his  office  for  life ;  all  other  stations  are 
filled  with  candidates  nominated  by  the 
presidency  and  elected  annually  in  con- 
vention by  the  body  of  the  church.  Th« 
bishops  also  are  conspieuons  and  important 
officers,  for  it  is  their  duty  to  collect  the 
tithing,  to  inspect  once  a  week  every 
family  in  their  ward  or  district,  and  to 
examine  strictly  into  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
tlioroughly,  each  bishop  is  assisted  by  two 
counselors.  The  bishop  also  adjudicates 
and  settles  all  difficulties  occurring  be- 
tween persons  residing  in  his  ward,  though 
from  liis  decision  an  appeal  can  be  made 
to  the  high  council.  This  is  a  tribunal 
consisting  of  fifteen  men  selected  from 
among  the  high  priests,  twelve  of  whom 
sit  as  jurors  and  hear  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  the  case,  and  then  by  voting 
make  a  decision — a  majority  on  one  side 
or  the  other  deciding  the  question;  the 
remaining  three,  as  judges,  render  judg- 
ment as  to  the  costs  or  punishment.  From 
this  court  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  first  regularly  conslituted  church 
of  the  Mormon  faith  was  organized  in 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  April  sixth,  1830,  and 
from  this  time  and  event  dates  the  Mor- 
mon era.  It  began  with  six  members  or 
elders  being  ordained,  viz.,  Joseph  Smith, 
sen.,  Hyrum  Smith,  Joseph  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Joseph 
Knight.  The  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered, and  hands  were  laid  on  for  the  gift 
of  (he  Holy  Ghost  on  this  first  occasion  in 
the  churcli.  The  first  public  discourse 
was  preached  by  Cowdery,  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  as  reveale'd  to 
Smith,  April  eleventh ;  and  during  the 
same  month  the  first  miracle  was  per- 
formed, *'  by  the  power  of  Grod,"  in  Colea- 
viUe,  N.  y. 
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On  the  first  of  June,  1830,  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  church  was  held  at  Fayette, 
N.  Y.,  and  soon  after,  Messrs.  Pratt  and 
Rigilon  united  publicly  with  the  order. 
Meanwhile,  converts  multiplied  rapidlj'. 

Early  in  1831,  Smith  set  out  for  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  which,  for  a  time,  became  the 
chief  city  of  his  followers.  The  elders 
soon  received  command  to  go  forth  in  pairs 
and  preach,  the  Melchizedek  or  superior 
priesthood  being  first  conferred  upon  them 
in  June.  A  considerabJe  body  of  Mor- 
mons transferred  themselves  to  Jackson 
county,  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  So  rapidly  did  their  numbers  aug- 
ment in  this  region,  that  the  older  settlers 
became  alarmed,  and  lu'l<l  jmblic  meetings 
protesting  against  the  continuance  of  the 
sect  in  their  neighborhood.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  at  these  meetings  was 
one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to  be 
stopped,  but,  as  this  was  not  immediately 
complied  witli,  the  office  of  the  paper  was 
destroyed.  Finally,  thej'  agreed  to  re- 
move from  that  county  into  Clay  county, 
across  the  Missouri^  before  doing  which, 
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however,  houses  were  destroyed,  men 
whipped,  and  some  lives  were  lost  on  both 
eides. 

These  outrages,  according  to  the  annals 
given  by  Perkins,  kindled  the  wrath  of 
the  prophet  at  Kirtlnnd,  who  took  steps  to 
bring    about    a  great    gathering  of    his 


disciples,  and,  marshaling  them  as  an 
army,  in  May,  1834,  he  started  for  Mis- 
souri, which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  the  transfer  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  per- 
manent residents  in  a  section  already  too 
full  of  them.  At  first,  the  citizens  of 
Clay  county  were  friendly  to  the  perse- 
cuted \  but  ere  long,  trouble  grew  up,  and 
the  wanderers  were  once  more  forced  to 
seek  a  new  home,  to  insure  their  safety. 
This  home  they  found  in  Caldwell  county, 
where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors  and 
state  legislature,  they  organized  a  county 
government,  the  country  having  been  pre- 
viously unsettled. 

In  addition  to  the  stirring  scenes  al- 
ready recorded,  some  of  the  more  important 
events  in  the  history  and  continued  prog- 
ress of  this  sect  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows.  The  year  1832  was  distinguished 
by  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  Smith 
and  Rigdon  by  a  mob,  for  attempting  to 
establish  communism,  and  for  alleged  dis- 
honorable dealing,  forgery,  and  swindling, 
!  in  connection  with  the  Kirtland  Safety 
Society  Bank,  founded  by  them ; 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Brigham 
Young,  and  his  baptism  by  Eleazer 
Millard,  also  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Hcber  C  Kimball ;  and  the  es-^ 
tablishmout  of  the  first  Mormon 
periodical,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phelps. 
In  1833,  tlie  gift  of  tongues 
was  conferred;  the  re-translation 
of  the  bible  finished;  Bishop 
Partridge  became  the  ecclesias- 
tical head  of  the  church  in  Zion; 
the  'Missouri  Enquirer'  was  es- 
tablished by  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Kelley.  At  a  conference  of 
elders  in  Kirtland,  May  3,  1834, 
the  body  ecclesiastic  was  first 
named  "The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  In  1835, 
a  quorum  of  twelve  apostles  was  organized, 
among  whom  were  Brigham  Young  and 
H.  C.  Kimball,  the  former,  being  then 
thirty-four  years  old,  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  apostolic  college,  and,  receiv- 
ing the  gift  of   tonguesj  was  sent  on  a 
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miBsionarj  tour  toward  the  east.  Young 
was  so  devoted  a  disciple  of  Marmoniam, 
that  he  said  of  Smith,  its  foiinder : 

"  The  doctrine  he  teaches  is  all  I  know 
about  the  matter;  bring  anything  against 
that,  if  you  can.  As  to  anything  else,  I 
do  not  care  if  hS  acts  like  a  devil }  he  haa 
brought  forth  a  doctrine  that  will  save  us, 
if  we  will  abide  by  it.  He  may  get  drunk 
every  day  of  his  life,  sleep  with  his  neigh- 
bor's wife  every  night,  run  horses  and 
gamble ;  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
that,  for  I  never  embrace  any  man  in  my 
faith." 

Rigdon  was  equally  bold  and  lawless  ; 
who  declared,  in  behalf  of  the  prophet  and 
his  followers,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Far  West,  to  a  great  concourse, 

"  We  take  God  and  all  the  lioly  angels 
to  witness  this  day,  that  we  warn  all  men, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  como  on 
ua  no  more  forever.  The  man,  or  the  set 
of  men,  who  attempts  it,  does  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives.  And  that  mob  that 
comes  on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be 
between  them  and  us  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, for  we  will  follow  thero  till  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they 
will  have  to  exterminate  us.  For  we  will 
carry  the  seat  of  war  to  their  own  houses 
and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or 
the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed." 

On  the  liOth  of  July,  1837,  Elders  Kim- 
ball, Hyde,  Richards,  Goodsou,  Russell, 
and  Priest  Fielding,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liver|KK>I,  to  preach  and  propar 
gate  Mormonism,  and  proselytes  niulti- 
plied,  especially  in  northern  Europe,  so 
plausibly  was  Smith's  imposture  set  be- 
fore them ;  multitudes  of  these  convert}*, 
male  and  female,  emigrated  to  the  "  prom- 
ised land."  The  next  year  was  dis- 
tinguished by  continued  sceni-'sof  violence,' 
attended  with  bloodshed  and  death,  be- 
tween the  people  of  Missouri  and  the 
Mormons,  among  the  killed  being  Captain 
Fearnot,  a/ioj!  Patten,  leader  of  the  Danite 
baud.  Smith,  and  his  brother  Hyrura, 
together  with  such  kindred  spirits  as 
Young,  Phelps,  Pratt,  Hedlock,  Turley, 
RockweU,    Higbee,   were   particularly  ob- 


noxious to  the  hatred  of  the  Miasourians; 
and,  throughout  all  the  western  states,  no 
curse  that  could  come  upon  a  neighbor- 
hood was  considered  so  great  as  that  of  the 
advent  of  Mormon  eettlers. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1839,  Smith 
visited  the  town  of  Commerce,  in  Illinoie<, 
at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Isaac  Galland,  of 
whom  he  obtained,  gratis,  a  large  tract  of 
land,  to  induce  the  Mormons  to  immigrate, 
an«l  upon  receipt  of  revelation  called  his 
people  around  him,  and  sold  them  the 
town  lots.  This  place  was  afterward  called 
Nauvoo,  "the  beautiful  site,"  and  soon 
numbered  thousands  of  souls;  the  build- 
ing of  the  famous  temple  was  commenced 
the  next  year.  Polygamy  dates  from 
about  this  time,  being  authorized  as 
Smith's  privilege,  according  to  a  "revela- 
tion "  received  by  him.  Smith  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  in  1842-3-4,  on  charges 
of  nmrder,  treason,  and  adultery,  but 
managed  either  to  escape  or  be  acquitted, 
until  the  fatal  summer  of  1844.  The 
greatest  crimes  charged  against  lum  were 
those  testified  to  by  some  of  his  once 
devoted  but  afterwards  disgusted  and 
seceding  disciples,  and  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  his  heatl. 

The  exasperation  protluced  by  the  Mor- 
mons murdering  Lieutenant  Governor 
Boggs  (under  Governor  Dunklin),  of  Mis- 
souri, in  May,  1843,  was  widespread  juid 
most  intense,  and  the  swarming  of  the 
sect  into  Illinois,  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  to  arm  themselves.  Governor 
Ford,  of  Illinois,  persuaded  the  Smiths, 
uud<fr  j>ledge  of  his  word,  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  and  sent  them  prisoners,  under 
the  charge  of  sixty  militia  men,  to  Car- 
thage. Here  the  prisoners  were  at  once 
arrested  for  treason.  Instead  of  being 
confined  in  cells,  the  two  Smiths,  at  the 
instance  of  their  friends,  were  put  into 
the  debtors'  room  of  the  prison,  and  a 
guard  as';igned  for  their  security.  But, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  a  large  body 
of  exasperated  and  lawless  men,  with  their 
faces  painted  and  blackened,  broke  into 
the  jail,  and  summarily  killed  both  Joseph 
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and  Hyrum  Smith,  and  instantly  fled.  In 
hh  struggle  agaiust  the  mob,  the  prophet 
attempted,  us  a  hist  resort,  to  h?ap  from  the 
rtJmlow,  when  tivo  halls  pierced  him  from 
tlie  door,  one  of  whi^-h  tnti>red  his  right 
i'r«ast,  ami  he  staggered  hft'less,  exclaim- 
ing, *  0  Lordy  my  God  I'  He  fell  on  his 
k'ft  side,  a  dead  man.  The  excitement  in 
all  parts  of  the  west,  following  this  ovent, 
was  tremendous. 

An  address  was  now  sent  forth  to  "nil 
the  saints  in  the  world,"  announcing,  with 
laiiieutatious,  the  death  of  "the  Lord'i3 
Prophet."  Brighara  Young,  a  native  of 
Whittinghani,  Vt.,  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, thus  defeating  lligilon,  who  ehiimcd 
the  office,  hut  who  was  forthwith  cut  off^, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  'bufTetinga  of 
Satan.'  The  next  great  step  was  the 
abandonment  of  Nauvoo,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Illinoisiaua  to  tho 
existence  of  Morraoniftm  in  their  midst. 
Nauvoo  was  a  city  regularly  laid  out  with 
broad  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
the  liouses  wore  built  generally  of  logs, 
with  a  fi'W  frame  and  brick  buildings 
interspersed.  A  templo,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet    long    by  ninety    wide,    was 
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erected  of  polished  limestone  j  the  bap- 
tistry was  in  the  basement,  and  held  a 
largo  stone  basin  supported  by  twelve 
colossal  oxen.  In  184S,  this  building  was 
set  on  fire  by  an  incendiary,  and  all  con- 
sumed except  the  walls,  which  were  finally 
destroyed  by  a  tornado,  in  1850. 

The  valley  of  the   Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah,    now  became   the   new   "promised 


land  "  of  the  exiled  Mormons,  and,  erod- 
ing the  frozen  Mississippi  in  the  winter  of 
184C,  the  exodus  began  ;  in  the  summer 
ensuing,  they  commenced  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city, — the  "New  Jeru- 
salem." Soon  after,  the  whole  of  this  vast 
region  was  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Stansbury 
and  Gunnison,  by  order  of  the  federal 
governnieiit>  and  a  bill  organizing  Utali 
into  a  Territory  having  been  signed  by 
President  Fillmore,  Erigham  Young  was 
appointed  governor,  and  thus  became  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  and  state. 
He  has  ruled  with  consummate  tact  and 
succes.s,  overcoming  all  opposition  from 
"  Gentile  "  sources,  and  even  keeping  at 
bay  tlie  national  government  itself.  He 
declared,  "  I  am,  and  will  be,  governor, 
and  no  poicer  on  earth  can  hinder  it,  until 
the  Lord  Almighty  says,  '  Brigham,  you 
need  not  be  govertwr  any  longer.* "  Under 
his  teachings  and  practice,  polygamy  be- 
came firmly  established  and  universal,  the 
prohibitory  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  being  openly  defied.  His 
conduct  he  defended  in  powerful  harang^ies 
to  the  faithful,  who  were  always  ready,  at 
the  word  of  conmiand,  to  fight  or  murder, 
in  behalf  of  their  political  a^d  spiritual 
chief,  if  occasion  required.  Their  sec- 
tarian literature  has  been  very  voluminous, 
and  has  appeared  in  almost  every  language; 
for  even  in  the  old  world  —  throughout 
Europe,  as  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia, — scores  of  thousands  of  the 
simple-minded  have  become  dupes  of  the 
itinerant  impostors  sent  forth  from  head- 
quarters to  convert  the  "  gentile  "  world. 
Of  Yoting,  personally,  the  description 
usually  given  is  that  of  a  man  rather 
above  the  medium  height  and  Eoraewhat 
corpulent,  witli  a  face  indicative  of  pene- 
tration and  firmness  5  hair  parted  on  the 
side,  and  reaching  below  the  ears  with  a 
half  curl ;  the  forehead  somewhat  narrovr, 
thin  eyebrows,  the  eyes  between  gray  tmd 
blue,  with  a  calm,  composed,  and  some- 
what reserved  expression  ;  nose,  fine  and 
sharp-pointefl,  and  bent  a  little  to  the  left; 
lips  close,  the  lower  one  evincing  the 
sensual  voluptuary;  checks  rather  flesh j. 
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the  side  line  between  the  nose  and 
the  mouth  considerably  broken,  and  the 
chin  peaked  j  liaiids  well  made  ;  the  whole 
figure  large,  broad-shouldered,  and  stoop- 
ing a  little  when  standing.  In  dress,  no 
Quaker  could  be  neatiT  or  plainer, — all 
gray  homespun,  except  the  cravat  and 
waistcoat;  the  coat  of  antique  cut,  and, 
like  the  pantaloons,  baggy,  and  the  but- 
tons black;  a  neck-tie  of  dark  silk,  with 
a  large  bow,  w;l3  loosely  passed  around  a 
starchless  collar,  which  turned  down  of  its 
own  accord ;  the  waistcoat  of  black  satin 
— once  an  article  of  almost  national  dresg 
— single-breasted,  and  buttoned  nearly  to 
the  neck,  and  a  plain  gold  chain  passed 
into  the  pocket.  In  manner,  affable  and 
impressive,  simple  and  courteous,  exciting 
in  strangers  a  consciousness  of  his  power. 
The  number  of  hia  wives  was  never  known 
by  any  person  but  himself;  and  the  multi- 
tude of  his  children,  thus  born  into  the 
world,  constituted  his  chief  boast.  Those 
who  would  like  to  know  more  of  the 
details  of  a  Mormon  prophet's  harem  will 
find  them  amply  portrayed  in  the  works 
of  Burton,  Ferris,  Waite,  Bowles,  Colfax, 
and  other  travelers  in  that  region. 

Salt  Lake  City,  about  two  thousand 
miles  west  of  New  York,  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  stream 
which  connects  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Lake 
Utah ;  it  is  separated  as  well  from  the 
western  frontier  as  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  dreary,  timberless  prairies,  sand  plains, 
and  high  mountains,  the  mountains  on 
the  eaat  side  being  covered  with  perpetual 


snoW)  and  their  summits  are  nearly  two 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus, 
tlie  Mormons  form  an  isolated  people, 
and  their  home  is  almost  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  city  was  laid 
out  so  as  to  contain  two  hundred  and 
sixty  blocks  of  ten  acres  each,  divided 
into  eight  lots  and  four  public  squares ; 
the  streets,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  and  a  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  eiicli,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigat- 
ing the  gardens;  and  the  squares  being 
atlorned  with  trees  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 
The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
and  are  generally  small  and  of  one  story, 
with  separate  entrances  where  there  are 
several  wives.  The  great  temple,  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide.  One  of  the 
largest  buildings  is  the  tithing-house, 
where  is  deposited  one-tenth  of  all  the 
products  of  the  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  Almost  "all  the  authorities 
of  Zion "  live  in  this,  the  great  city 
thereof,  with  families  comprising  from 
twenty-five  to  two  wives  each,  and  there 
are  many  more  girls  than  boys  bom.  The 
population  is  composed  largely  of  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh  and  Banes.  In  the  taber- 
nacle, a  large  public  building,  the  people 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath,  to  hear  the 
Mormon  gospel  preached  by  the  prophet 
and  his  coadjutors.  In  another  building, 
called  the  Endowment  House,  the  secret 
order.'',  sacred  ordinances,  and  solemn  mys- 
teries of  Mormonism  are  administered. 
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CAREER,   CAPTURE,    AND    EXECUTION    OF   GIBBS,   THE 
MOST    NOTED    PIRATE    OF   THE    CENTURY.— 1831. 


Bia  Bold,  Enterpriatnp,  Denperate,  and  Sucoesaful  War.  for  Many  Years,  Against  the  Commerce  of  all 
Nktiuna — 'IVtTor  initpiretl  by  Kia  Nnme  as  tlie  Scourge  of  tlie  Ocean  and  tlie  Enen^y  of  Mankind. — 
Scorea  lU'  Vessels  Taken,  Plundered,  and  l>e»tn»yeil. — Tlietr  Crew*  and  Passengers,  Male  and  Female, 
Instantly  Butchered  — Gibba  Burn  in  Rhode  Island  — Joins  Che  Privateer  Maria. — Captures  Her  in  a 
Mutiny  — Hoists  tlie  Black  Flag. — Gibbs  Chosen  I.«ader. — Rendezvous  at  Cape  Antonio. — Booty 
Bold  in  Havanii. — Xn  Lives  S[»iired. — One  Beautiful  Girt  Excepted. — Atrocious  Use  Made  of  Her. — 
The  Maria  Chased  All  Day. — Her  Final  Abandonment. — A  New  Craft:  Rich  Priiea — Fight  with  a 
United  States  Frig«ie.— Gibb»  Overmatched  and  Flees — Fatal  Voyage  in  the  Vineyard. — Lands  at 
Southnmptun,  T^.  I. — His  Infamy  BrouKbt  to  Light — Arrested  With  His  Treosure.^ — Confession  of 
His  Guilt  —Black  Hecord  of  Crime  and  Btood. — Close  of  His  Ill-Starred  Life. 


**  LctdlnB  a  plnU't  cnv. 
O'er  th*  dark  *m  I  Bvir. 
niW  VIA  Ihe  lita  va  l*d, 

Man/  Um  hnjU  tint  bl«d. 

By  our  Mtm  ocdcn." 


APPBAX.  OF  A  OIKL  -TO  OtBM 


OTWITHSTANDING  a  new  generation 
has  come  ui)on  the  stage  of  human  af- 
fairs, since  "Gibbs,  the  pirate"  startled 
tlie   world   by   his   bold   and   atrocious 
career  oti  the  high  seas,  his  deeds  are 
still  read  of,  rehearsed,  and  listened  to, 
\     with  the  same  wondering  interest  and 
involuntary  shudder,    as  when,    in    the 
daj's  of  their  actual  occurrence,  they  broke 
fresh  upon  the  ears  of  an  astonished  and 
outraged  community ; — a  career  which,  in 
Bpiti'  of  the  destiny  that  inevitably  await.8 
such  a  course  of  crime  against  mankind, 
seemed  for  years  to  defy  and  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  pursuit  and  of  retributive  justice. 
From  the  various  accessible  resources  of 
information     concerning     this     notorious 
J   adept  in  piracy  and  blood,  it  appears  that 
s  native  place  was  Providence,  R,  I.,  his 
real  name,  James  D.  Jeffers,  having  been 
given  up,  and  that  of  Charles  Gibbs  aub- 
To  SPAKK  BEB  4.tF£.      stituted.     Bearing  this  name,  at  the  very 
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mention  of  which    mankind  would  after- 
wards shudder,  he  became,  in  the  widest 
and  most  ghastly  sense  of  the  term,  ever 
applied  to  man,  the  Scourge  of  the  Ocean. 
In  November,  1830,  there  sailed  from 
Npw  Orleans    for  Philadelphia,   the   brig 
V'^ineyard,  Captain  William  Thornby,  with 
William  Roberts  as  mate,  and  the  follow- 
ing crew:  Charles  Gibbs,  John  Brownrigg, 
Robert     Daweis,    Henry    Atwell,    James 
Talbot,  A.  Church,  and  Thoniiia  L  Waus- 
ley,  a  young   negjo  native  of  Delaware, 
who  acted  as  cook.     When  the  Vineyard 
had  been  five  days  at  sea,  Wansley  made  it 
known  to  the  crew  that  there  were  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  on  board.    This 
information   excited   their    cupidity,    and 
induced   them  to   secretly   consult   as   to 
■whether  and  liow  they  could  get  the  money 
into   their   own   hands.     Many   conversa- 
tions took  place  on  the  subject,  and  while 
these  were  going  on,  Dawes,   who  was  a 
mere  boy,  was  sent  to  converse  with  the 
officers,  in  order  to  divert  their  attention 
from  what  was  passing. 

Finally,  the  resolution  was  taken,  that 
as  the  master  and  mate  were  old  men,  it 
was  time  they  should  die  and  make  room 
for  the  rising  generation.  Moreover,  they 
xrere  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  mate  was 
of  a  peevish  disposition,  he  deserved  death. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Brown- 
Tigg  or  Talbot  had  any  part  in  these  plans, 
or  in  the  foul  deed  tliat  resulted  from 
t,hem.  The  conspirator-s  agreed  to  commit 
"the  fiendish  crimes  of  murder  and  piracy, 
«n  the  night  of  the  twenty-third.  The 
Tuurder  of  the  master  was,  by  agreement, 
to  Gibbs  and  Wansley,  and  that  of  the 
mate  to  Atwell  and  Church.  This  plan 
was  carried  out. 

The  pirates  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
and  Wansley  busied  himself  in  wiping  up 
the  blood  that  had  been  spilled  on  deck, 
declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  though  he 
had  heard  that  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  person  could  not  be  effaced,  he 
would  wipe  away  these.  Then,  after 
drinking  all  round,  they  got  up  the  money. 
It  was  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  all 
on  board;   Brownrigg   and   Talbot  being 


assured  that,  if  they  would  keep  the  secret, 
and  share  the  plunder,  they  should  receive 
no  injury. 

They  then  steered  a  north-easterly 
course  toward  Long  Island,  till  tliey  came 
within  tifteeu  or  twenty  miles  of  South- 
ampton light,  where  they  resolved  to  leave 
the  vessel  and  take  to  the  boats,  though 
the  wind  was  blowing  very  hard.  Atwell 
scuttled  the  brig  and  got  itito  the  joll}'- 
boat  with  Church  and  Talbot,  while 
Gibbs,  Wansley,  Dawes,  and  Brownrigg, 
put  off  in  the  long-boat.  The  jolly-boat 
swamped  on  a  bar  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
The  long-boat  was  also  in  great  danger, 
and  was  only  saved  from  a  like  fate  by 
throwing  over  several  bags  of  specie.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  crew  at  last  got  on  shore  at 
Pelican  Island,  whore  they  buried  their 
money,  and  found  a  sportsman  who  told 
them  where  they  were.  They  then  crossed 
to  Great  Barn  Island,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  Brown- 
rigg gave  the  proper  information.  Thence 
they  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Leonard, 
where  they  procured  a  wagon  to  carry 
them  farther.  As  they  were  about  to  get 
in,  Brownrigg  cried  aloud  that  they  might 
go  where  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not 
accompany  them,  for  they  were  murderers. 
On  hearing  thisj  Mr.  Leonard  obtained  tha 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  and  Gibbs  and 
Dawes  were  appr<>bentlled.  Wansley  es- 
caped into  the  woods,  but  was  followed 
and  soon  taken.  The  maritime,  and 
indeed  the  whole  civilized  world,  breathed 
freer,  when  the  news  spread  abroad  of  tho 
great  pi  rate's  capture. 

The  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
was  full  and  conclusive.  Their  own  con- 
fession of  the  crinit,  "vohmtarily  made  to 
Messrs.  Merritt  and  Stevenson,  who  had 
the  custody  of  thent  from  Flatbush  to  New 
York,  could  have  left  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  person  who  heard 
the  testimony  of  those  officers.  Wansley 
told  the  whole  story,  occasionally  prompted 
by  Gibbs;  and  while  both  admitted  that 
Brownrigg  was  innocent,  their  confession 
was  not  so  favorable  as  to  Dawes. 
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Gibba  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of 
William  Roberts,  ami  Wausley  for  that  of 
Gaptaiu  Thomby,  and,  being  found  guilty, 
judgnieiit  ill  accordance  with  the  law  was 
I)roiiounced.  During  tlie  trial,  the  iron 
visage  of  Gibbs  was  occasionally  changed 
by  a  transient  emotion  ;  lie  had  evidently 
abandoned  all  hope  of  escape,  and  sat  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  hand» 
between  his  knees,  calmly  surveying  the 
scene  before  him.  Waiisley  was  more 
agitated,  and  trembled  visibly  when  he 
rose  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

And  now,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there 
was  revealed  the  blooihj  atincUs  of  Gibbs^s 
ill-starred  career. 


PIRATB  0[BB8. 


It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1813,  that 
he  entered  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  New 
Orleans  and  thence  to  Stockholm.  On  the 
homeward  i>a.ssage  they  were  forced  to  put 
into  Bristol^  Englatid,  in  distress,  where 
the  ship  was  condemned,  and  he  proceeded 
to  Liverpool.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  ship  Amity,  Captain  Max- 
well. Shortly  after  his  arrival  home,  the 
death  of  aii  uncle  put  liini  in  possession 
of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  with  which 
he  established  himself  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  an  undertaking  which  did 
not  prove  profitable,  so  that  he  was  often 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his 
fatlier  for  assistance,  which  was  always 
afforded,  together  with  the  best  advice. 
The  stock  was  finally  sold  at  auction,  for 
about  nine  hundred  dollarsj  which  he  soon 
squandered  in  tipph'ng-houses  and  among 
profligates.  His  father,  liearing  of  his 
dissipation,  wrote  affectionately  to  him  to 
come  homo,  bnthe  stubbornly  refused,  and 
again  turned  his  attention  to  the  sea. 


Sailing  in  the. ship  John,  Captain  Brown, 
bound  for  the  island  of  Margaretta,  he 
left  the  ship  soon  after  its  arrival  at  that 
place,  and  entered  on  board  the  Colombian 
privateer  Maria,  Captain  Bell.  They 
cruised  for  about  two  months  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  around  Cuba,  but  the  crew 
becoming  dissatisfied  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  their  prize-money,  a 
mutiny  arose,  the  crew  took  possession  of 
the  schooner,  and  landed  the  officers  near 
Pensacohu  A  number  of  days  elapsed 
before  it  was  finally  decided  by  them  what 
course  to  pursue.  8ome  advised  that  they 
should  cruise  as  before,  under  the  Colom- 
bian commission  J  others  proposed  to  hoist 
the  black  flag.  They  cruised  for  a  short 
time  without  success,  and  it  wiva  then 
unanimottsfi/  determined  to  hoist  the  black 
Jiatjf  and  wage  war  against  the  commerce 
of  all  nations.  Their  Moody  purpose, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  full  and 
immediate  ejcecution ;  for,  though  they 
boarded  a  number  of  vessels,  they  allowed 
them  to  pass  unmolested,  there  being  un 
specie  on  board,  and  their  cargoes  not 
being  convertible  into  anything  valuable 
to  themselves. 

At  last,  one  of  the  crew,  named  Anto- 
nio, suggested  that  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  with  a  man  in  Havana,  that 
would  bo  mutual iy  beneficial ;  that  he 
would  receive  all  their  goods,  sell  them, 
and  divide  the  proceeds.  This  plan  being 
received  favorably,  they  ran  up  within 
two  miles  of  Moro  Castle,  and  sent  Anto- 
nio on  shore  to  see  the  merchant  and  make 
a  contract  with  him.  Previous  to  this, 
Gibbs  was  chosen  to  navigate  the  ve8.sel. 
Antonio  succeeded  in  arranging  every- 
thing according  to  their  wishes,  and  Cape 
Antonio  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  merchant  was  to  furnish 
facilities  for  transporting  the  goods  to 
Havana,  which  he  did  for  more  than  three 
years. 

The  Maria  now  put  to  sea,  with  a  crew 
of  about  fiftv.  men,  mostly  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  with  every  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. The  first  vessel  she  fell  in  with  wsis 
the  Indispensable^  an  English  ship  bound 
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to  Havana,  which  was  taken  and  ciuried 
to  Cape  Antonio.  TUe  crew  were  immc- 
diateli/  destroyed  ;  those  who  resided  were 
hacked  to  pieces;  t/iose  who  offered  no 
resistance  were  reserved  to  be  shot  and 
thrown  overboard.  The  maxim  to  which 
thej  scrupulously  adhered,  was,  that  'dead 
men  tell  no  tale.f.'  According  to  Gibba'a 
statement,  he  never  had  occasion  to  give 
orders  to  begin  the  work  of  death.  The 
Spaniards  were  eager  to  accomplish  that 
object  without  delay,  and  generally  eoery 
unhappy  victim  disappeared  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  pirates*  feet  trod  the 
deck  of  the  fated  vessel. 

Gibbs  now  directed  his  course  towards 
the  Bahama  Banks,  where  fchey  captured  a 
brig,  believed  to  be  the  William,  of  New 
York,  from  some  port  in  Mfxico,  with  a 
cargo  of  furniture,  destroyed  the  crew,  took 
the  vessel  to  Cape  Antonio,  and  sent  the 
furniture  and  other  articles  to  their  accom- 
plice in  Havana.  Sometime  during  this 
cruise,  the  pirate  was  chased  for  nearly  a 
whole  day,  by  a  United  States  frigate, 
supposed  to  be  the  John  Adams;  lie 
hoisted  patriot  colors,  and  finally  escaped. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1817, 
they  took  the  Earl  of  Moria,  an  English 
ship  from  London,  with  a  cargo  of  dry- 
goods.  The  crew  were  destro^'ed,  tho 
vessel  burnt,  and  the  goods  carried  to  the 
Cape;  here  the  pirates  had  a  settlement 
with  their  Havana  agent,  and  the  proceeds 
were  divided  according  to  agreement. 
Gibbs  repaired  personal!}'  to  Havana,  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  merfhant,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  piracies.  While  there,  he 
became  ac4|uainted  with  many  of  the  En- 
glish and  American  naval  officers,  and, 
adroitly  concealing  his  own  character  and 
calling,  inquired  respecting  the  success  of 
their  various  expeditions  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  and  all  their  intended 
movements ! 

On  the  return  to  Cape  Antonio,  Gibbs 
found  his  comrades  in  a  state  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  and  that  several  of  them  had 
been  killed.  His  energy  checkud  the  dis- 
turbance, and  all  agreed  to  submit  to  liin 


orders,  and  put  any   one   to   death   who 
should  dare  to  disobey  them. 

During  the  cruise  which  was  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  1817  and  the  beginning 
of  1818,  a  Dutch  ship  from  Curacoa  was 
captured,  with  a  cargo  of  West  India 
goods,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  plate.  The 
passengers  and  crew,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  were  all  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  young  and  beaut ifnl  female,  about 
seveTiteen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
scene  of  death-blows  and  shrieks  and  man- 
gled corpses,  kneeled  upon  the  gory  deck, 
and  jiiteously  implored  Gibbs  to  save  her 
fife!  The  appeal  was  successful;  and  he 
promised  to  save  her,  though  he  knew  it 
would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences 
among  his  crew.  She  was  carried  to  Cape 
Antonio,  and  kept  there  about  two  ijumths ; 
but  the  dissatisfaction  increased  until  it 
broke  out  at  last  into  open  mutiny,  and 
one  of  the  pirates  was  shot  by  Gibbs  for 
during  to  lay  hold  of  her  with  a  view  to 
beating  out  her  brains.  Gibbs  was  com- 
pelled, however,  in  the  end,  to  submit  her 
fate  to  a  council  of  war,  at  whivh  it  was 
decided  that  the  preservation  of  their  own 
lives  made  her  sacrifice  indispensable.  He 
therefore  acijuiesced  in  the  decision,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  her  destroyed  by 
poison,  which  was  immediately  adminis- 
tered to  her,  and  thus  the  yomiy,  beautiful, 
and  unfortunate  creature  was  launched 
into  the  other  world. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  piratical  schooner 
was  driven  ashore  near  the  Cape,  and  so 
much  damaged  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  destroy  her.  A  new,  sharfj-built 
schooner  was  in  consequence  provided  by 
their  faithful  ally  in  Havana,  called  the 
Picciana,  and  dispatched  to  their  rendez- 
vous. 

In  this  vessel,  they  cruised  BuccessfuUy 
for  more  than  four  years.  Among  the 
vessels  taken  and  destroyed  —  and  their 
crews  and  passengers  remorselessly  hurried 
into  eternity — were  the  Belvidere,  Dido,  a 
Dutch  brig,  the  British  barque  Larch,  and 
many  others. 

Gibbs  further  stated  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  robbing  forty  diJfferent  ves- 
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sels.  He  gave  the  iinmfs  of  upwards  of  a 
acoro  of  vessels  taken  by  the  pirates  under 
his  command,  the  crews  of  wkirh  had  been 
niurdered. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1819,  Gibbs  left  Havana  for  the  United 
States,  carr^'ing  with  him  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Ho  passed  several 
weeks  in  New  York,  and  then  went  to 
Boston,  whence  ho  took  ]tas8age  for  Liver- 
pool, in  the  iship  Emerald.  Before  ho 
sailed,  however,  ho  had  squandered  a  large 
part  of  his  money  in  dissijtation  and  gam- 
bling. Ho  remained  in  Liverprwl  a  few 
months,  and  then  returned  to  Boston  ia 
the  ship  Topaz.     His  reaidenco  in  Liver^ 


poolj  at  that  time,  was  testified  to  by  a 
female  in  New  York,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him  there,  and  where,  as 
she  stated,  he  lived  like  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man. In  sneaking  of  his  acquaintance 
with  this  female,  Gibbs  said  : 

"  I  fell  in  with  a  woman,  who,  I  thought, 
was  all  lirtuo,  but  she  deceived  me,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  a  heart  that  never 
felt  abashed  at  scenes  of  carnage  and 
Wood,  was  made  a  child  of,  for  a  time,  by 
her,  and  I  gave  way  t^  dissipation  and 
torment  How  often,  when  the  fnmes  of 
liquor  have  subsided,  have  I  thought  of 
my  good  and  affectionate  parents,  and  of 
their  godly  advice !     But  when  the  little 
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monitor  began  to  move  witliin  nn.-,  I  iiiimo- 
diately  seized  the  cup  to  hiik;  inyi^flf  from 
myself,  and  drank  until  the  sense  of  intoxi- 
cation was  renewed.  My  frionds  advised 
me  to  behiive  liko  a  miin,  nnd  promised  me 
their  assistance,  but  the  demon  still 
haunted  me,  and  I  sjnirned  their  advice." 

Hrt  reatlily  admitted  liis  participation  in 
the  Vineyard  mutiny,  revolt  and  robbery, 
and  in  the  mnrder  of  Tliornby  ;  and,  so 
impressed  was  be  with  the  universal  detes- 
tation and  horror  which  his  lieinou!*  crimes 
had  excited  against  him,  that  lie  often 
inquired  if  he  should  not  be  murdered  iu 
the  streets,  in  case  he  liad  bis  liberty,  and 
w:is  recognized.  He  would  also  frequently 
exclaim,  '*  OA,  if  I  had  got  into  Alffie-rSf 
I  should  never  have  been  in  this  prison f 
to  be  hung  for  murder/" 

Though  he  gave  no  evidence  of  contri- 
tion for  the  horrible  and  multiplied  crimes 
of  which  he  confes.'^ed  himself  guilty,  yet 
he  evidently  dwelt  upon  their  recollection 
with  great  unwillingness.  If  a  question 
was  asked  him,  iu  regard  to  how  the  crews 
were  generally  destroyed,  he  answered 
quickly  and  briefly,  and  instantly  changed 
the  topic  either  to  the  circumBtancea 
attending  his  trial,  or  to  his  exploitv^  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  being  Oi^ked  why  with 
such  cruelty  he  killed  so  many  persons, 
after  getting  all  their  money,  which  was 
all  he  wanted,  he  replied  that  the  laws 
themselves  were  responsible  for  so  many 
murders;  that,  by  those  laws,  a  man  has 
to  suffer  death  for  piracj',  and  the  punish- 
ment for  murder  is  no  more, — besides,  all 
witnesses  are  out  of  the  way,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  punishment  was  different, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  murders. 

On  Friday,  AprO  twcnty-aecond^  1831^ 


Gibbs  and  Wansley  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes.  Both  prisoners  arrived  at 
the  gallows  about  twelve  o'clockj  accom- 
panied by  the  marshal,  his  aids,  and  a 
body  of  United  States  marines.  Two 
clergynion  attended  them  to  the  fatal  epot, 
where,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the 
ropes  were  adjusted  about  their  necks,  and 
prayers  offered.  Gibbs  addressed  the 
spectators,  acknowledging  the  heinousness 
of  his  career,  and  adding — 

"Should  any  ot"  the  friends  of  those 
whom  I  have  been  accessory  to,  or  engaged 
in,  the  murder  of,  be  now  present,  befor* 
my  Maker  I  bog  their  forgiveness — it  is 
the  only  boon  I  ask — and,  as  I  hope  for 
pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  surely 
this  request  will  not  be  withheld  by  man, 
from  a  worm,  like  myself,  standing,  as  I 
do,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity  I  An- 
other moment,  and  I  cease  to  exist — and 
could  I  find  in  my  bosom  room  to  imagine 
that  the  spectators  now  assembled  had 
forgiven  nie,  the  scaffold  would  have  no 
terrors.  My  first  crime  was  piract/,  for 
which  my  iife  would  pay  the  forfeit  on 
conviction ;  no  punishment  could  bo 
inflicted  on  me  farther  than  that,  and 
therefore  I  had  nothing  to  fear  but  detec- 
tion, for  had  my  offenses  been  millions  of 
times  more  aggravated  than  they  now  are, 
death  must  have  satisfied  all." 

Gibbs  shook  hands  with  Wansley,  the 
officers  and  clergymen,  the  caps  were  then 
drawn  over  the  faces  of  the  two  criminals, 
and  a  handkerchief  drojiped  by  Gibbs  aa  a 
signal  to  the  executioner  caused  the  cord 
to  be  severed,  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
suspended  in  air.  Wansley  expired  with 
only  a  few  slight  struggles.  Gibbs  died 
hard 
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►  XTtlNSIVE   and  magnificent  ahowers  of  shooting  stars  have  been  known 

to  occur  at  various  places  in  modern  times ;  but  the  most  universal  and 
wonderful  which  has  ever  been  recorded  is  that 
of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1833,  the  xchole 
firmament,  over  all  the  United  StateSj  being 
then,  for  hours,  in  fieri/  commotion!  No  celestial 
phenomenon  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  since 
its  first  settlement,  which  was  viewed  with  such  in- 
tense admiration  by  one  class  in  the  community,  or 
with  so  much  dread  and  alarm  by  another.  It  was 
the  all-engrossing  theme  of  conversation  and  o 
scientific  disquisition,  for  weeks  and  mouths.  In 
deed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that  such  a 
fl  rare  phenomenon, — next  in  grandeur  and  sublimity 
to  that  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  or  a  great  comet 
stretched  athwart  the  starrj"  heavens,  in  full  view 
of  a  wonder-struck  universe, — ^should  awaken  the 
deepest  interest  among  all  beholding  it.  Nor  is  the 
memory  of  this  marvelous  scene  yet  extinct ;  its 
sublimity  and  awful  beauty  still  linger  in  many  minds,  who  also  remember  well  the 
terror  with  which  the  demonstration  was  regarded,  and  the  mortal  fear  excited  among 
the  ignorant  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.     During  the  three  hours  of  itt  con- 
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tinuance,  the  day  of  judgment  was  be- 
lieved to  be  only  waiting  for  sunrise,  and, 
long  after  the  shower  liad  ceased,  the 
morbid  and  euperstitious  still  were  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  final  day 
was  at  least  only  a  week  ahead.  Impromj>tu 
meetings  fur  praytir  were  held  in  many 
places,  and  many  other  scenes  of  religious 
devotion,  or  terror,  or  abandonment  of 
worldly  affairs,  transpired,  uiider  the  in- 
fluence of  fear  occasioned  by  so  sudden 
and  awful  a  display. 

But,  though  in  many  districts  the  mass 
of  the  population  were  thus  panic-stricken, 
tlirough  fear,  as  well  as  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  such  appearances,  the 
more  enlightened  were  profoundly  awed 
at  contemplating  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
apocalyptic  image — that  of  'the  stars  of 
heaven  falling  to  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig 
tree  casting  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.'  In  describing 
the  effect  of  this  phenomenon  upon  the 
black  population,  a  southern  planter  says: 

*I  was  suiideiily  awakened  by  the  most 
distressing  cries  that  ever  fell  on  mj  ears. 
Shrieks  of  horror  and  cries  for  mercy, 
could  be  heard  from  most  of  the  negroes  of 
three  plantatious,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
SIX  or  eight  Imndred.  ItVhile  earnestly 
and  breathlessly  listening  for  the  cause,  I 
heard  a  faint  voice  near  tlio  door  calling 
my  name.  I  arose,  autl,  taking  my  sword, 
stood  at  the  door.  At  this  moment  I 
heard  the  same  voice  still  beseeching  me 
to  rise,  and  saying,  "  O,  my  God,  the  world 
is  on  Jire/"  I  then  opened  the  door,  and 
it  is  diflicult  to  say  which  excited  me  most 
— the  awfulnesa  of  the  scene,  or  the  dis- 
tressed cries  of  the  negroes.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
some  speechless,  and  others  uttering  the 
bitterest  moans,  but  with  their  hands 
raised,  imploring  God  to  save  the  world 
and  them.  The  scene  was  truly  awful,  for 
never  did  rain  fall  much  thicker  than  the 
meteors  fell  towards  the  earth ;  east,  west, 
nortli,  and  south,  it  was  the  same,*  In  a 
word,  tJte  whole  heavetis  seemed  in  motion. 

The  display,  as  described  in  Professor 
Silliman's  Journal,  was  seen  all  over  North 


America.  The  chief  scene  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  within  the  limits  of  the  longitude 
of  sixty-one  degrees  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  that  of  one  hundred  degrees  in  Cen- 
tral Mexico,  and  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can lakes  to  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

Over  this  vast  area,  an  appearance  pre- 
sented itself  far  surpassing,  in  grandeur 
and  magnilicence,  the  loftiest  reach  of  the 
human  imagination.  From  two  o'clock 
until  broad  daylight,  the  sky  being  per- 
fectly serene  and  cloudless,  an  incessant 
play  of  dazzlingly  brilliant  luminosities 
was  kept  up  in  the  wliole  heavens.  Some 
of  these  were  of  great  magnitude  and  most 
peculiar  form.  One,  of  large  size,  remained 
far  some  time  almost  stationary  in  the  ze- 
nith, over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  emitting 
streams  of  light  which  radiated  in  aW  direc- 
tions. Tlie  wild  dash  of  the  waters,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fiery  commotion  above 
them,  formed  a  scene  of  unequaled  and 
amazing  sublimity.  Arago  computes  that 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  foHy  thou- 
sand vieteors  tvere  at  the  same  time  visiLle 
above  the  horizon  of  Boston  I  To  form  some 
idea  of  such  a  spectacle,  one  must  imagine 
a  constant  succession  of  fire-balla,  resem- 
bling sky-rockets  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  a  point  in  the  heavens  near  the 
zenith,  and  following  the  arcii  of  the  sky 
towards  the  horizon.  They  proceeded  to 
various  distances  from  the  radiating  point, 
leaving  after  them  a  vivid  streak  of  light, 
and  usually  exploding  before  they  disap- 
peared. The  balls  were  of  various  sizes 
and  degrees  of  splendor ;  some  were  mere 
points,  bnt  others  were  larger  and  brighter 
than  Jupiter  or  Venus ;  and  one,  in  par- 
ticular, appeared  to  be  nearly  of  the  moon's 
size.  But  at  Niagara,  no  spectacle  so  ter- 
ribly grand  and  sublime  was  ever  before 
beheld  by  man  as  that  of  the  firinavtent 
descendhifj  in  Jierfj  torrents  over  tJie  dark 
and  roaring  cataract! 

Everywhere  within  the  range  of  the 
exhibition,  the  first  appearance  %vaB  that  of 
fire-works  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur, 
covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with 
myriads  of  fire-balls  resembling  sky-rock- 
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et«.  On  more  attentive  inspection,  it  was 
Been  that  the  meteors  exhibited  three  dis- 
tinct varieties,  as  follows,  described  by  Dr. 
Olmsted  ; — 

First,  those  consisting  of  phosphoric 
lines,  apparently  described  by  a  point. 
This  variety  was  the  most  numerous, 
every-where  filling  the  atmosphere,  and 
resembling  a  shower  of  fiery  snow  driven 
with  inconceivable  velocity  to  tlie  north  of 
west,  ittid  transfixing  the  beholder  with 
wondering  awe. 

Second,  those  consisting  of  largo  fire- 
halls,  which  at  intervals  darted  along  the 
sky,  leaving  luminous  trains  which  occa- 
sionally remained  in  view  for  a  number  of 
minutes,  and,  in  some  cases,  fur  Iialf  an 
hour  or  more.  Tins  kind  appeared  more 
like  falling  stars,  giving  to  many  persona 
the  very  natmid  impression  that  the  stars 
were  actually  falling  from  the  sky;  and  it 
was  principally  tliis  spectacle  which  caused 
such  amazement  and  terror  among  the 
unenlightened  classes. 

Third,  those  undefined  luminous  bodies 
which  remained  nearly  stationary  in  the 
heavens  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ; 
these  were  of  various  size  and  form. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eircum- 
Btances  attending  this  display  was,  that 
tlie  meteors  all  seemed  to  emanate  from 


sky,  ran  along  the  vault  with  immense 
velocity,  describing  in  some  instances  an 
arc  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  in  less  than 
four  seconds.  The  trains  which  they  left 
were  commonly  white,  but  were  sometimes 
tinged  witli  various  prismatic  colors. 

One  ball — seen  at  New  Haven,  and  8up» 
posed  to  have  been  identical  with  one 
described  b}'  various  observers — that  shot 
off  in  the  north-west  direction,  and  ex- 
ploded ft  little  northward  of  the  star 
Capella,  left,  just  behind  the  place  of 
explosion,  a  phosphorescent  train  of  pecu- 
liar beauty.  The  line  of  direction  was  at 
fii-sfc  nearly  straight ;  but  it  soon  began  to 
contract  in  length,  to  dilate  in  breadth, 
and  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  serpent  draw- 
ing himself  up,  until  it  appeared  like  a 
small  luminous  cloud  of  vapor.  This 
cloud  was  borne  eastward,  —  the  wind 
blowing  gently  in  that  direction, — oppo- 
site to  the  course  in  which  the  meteor  had 
proceeded,  remaining  in  sight  several 
minutes. 

Of  the  third  variety  of  meteors,  the  fol- 
lowing are  remarkable  examples.  At 
Poland,  Ohio,  a  luminous  body  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  north-east  for  more 
than  an  hourj  itwixs  very  brilliant,  in  the 
form  of  a  priming-hook,  and  apparently 
twenty  feet  long    and    eighteen    incheft 
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one  and  the  same  i>oint;  that  is,  if  their 
lines  of  direction  had  been  continued  back- 
ward, they  would  have  met  in  the  same 
point,  south-east  a  little  from  the  zenith. 
They  set  out  at  different  di-stances  from 
this  point,  and,  following  the  arch  of  tlip 


broad ;  it  gradually  settled  towards  the 
horizon,  until  it  disappeared.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  a  large,  luminou.^  body,  shaped  like 
a  square  table,  was  seen  nearly  in  the 
zenith,  remaining  for  some  time  almost 
stationary,  and  emitting  large  streams  of 
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light  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  meteor  of 
extraordinary  size  waa  seen  to  course  the 
hearens  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
then  waa  beard  to  explode  with  the  noise 
of  a  cannon. 

The  point  from  which  the  meteors 
seemed  to  issue,  waa  observed,  by  those 
who  fixed  the  position  of  the  display 
among  the  stars,  to  be  in  the  coustellutiDti 
Leo.  At  New  Haven,  it  appeared  in  the 
bend  of  the  '  sickle  ' — a  collecttou  of  Btars 
in  the  breast  of  Leo, — a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  star  Gamma  Leon  is.  By 
observers  at  other  places  remote  from  each 
other,  it  was  seen  in  the  same  constellor 
tion,  although  in  different  parts  of  it.  An 
interesting  and  im]>ortant  fact,  in  this 
connection,  is,  that  this  radiating  point 
was  gtationarif  among  the  fixed  stars  — 
that  is,  that  it  did  not  move  along  with  the 
earth,  in  its  diurnal  revolution  eastward, 
bat  accompanied  the  stars  in  their  appar- 
ent progress  westward. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  observers,  the  meteors 
were,  in  general,  unaccompanied  by  any 
very  peculiar  sound ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  sound,  proceeding,  as  was 
supposed,  from  the  meteors,  was  said  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  a  few  observers  in 
various  places.  These  sounds  are  repre- 
sented either  as  a  hissing  noise,  like  the 
rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  or  as  explosions, 
like  the  bursting  of  the  same  bodies  ;  and 
these  instances  were  too  numerous  to 
permit  the  supposition  that  they  were 
'•naginary. 

A  remarkable  change  of  weather,  from 
warm  to  cold,  accompanied  the  meteoric 
ehower,  or  immediately  followed  it  In 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  change 
was  remarkable  for  its  suddenness  and 
intensity.  In  many  places,  the  day  pre- 
ceding had  been  unusually  warm  for  the 
season,  but,  before  morning,  a  severe  frost 
ensued,  unparalleled  for  the  time  of  year. 
Indeed,  the  seasons  and  atmospheric 
changes  exhibited  remarkable  anomalies 
long  after  that  period.  Tims,  in  parts  of 
Michigan,  so  uncommotJy  mild  was  the 
season    throughout     the    latter    part    of 


November,   and   the  whole  of  December, 

that  the  Indians  made  maple  sugar  during 
tilts  month,  and  the  contiguous  lakes 
remained  unfrozen  as  late  as  January 
third.  At  the  same  period,  the  season  in 
the  south-western  states,  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  was  uurommonly  cold.  In  most 
portions  of  New  England,  an  unusually 
mild  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  remarka- 
bly cold  and  backward  spring,  requiring 
domestic  fires  to  be  kept  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  and  frequently  in  the 
month  of  June.  A  succession  of  gales 
commenced  about  the  time  of  the  meteoric 
shower,  first  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
afterwards  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
State.s,  almost  unequaled  in  this  country 
for  their  frequency  and  violence. 

The  meteors  were  constituted  of  very 
light,  combustible  materials.  Their  com- 
bustibility was  rendered  evident  by  their 
exhibiting  the  actual  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, being  consumed,  or  converted 
into  smoke,  with  intense  light  and  heat; 
and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  substance 
composing  them  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  wore  stopped  by  the  air.  Had 
their  quantity  of  matter  been  considerable, 
with  so  prodigious  a  velocity,  they  would 
have  hud  a  sufficient  momentum  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  earth,  and  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  might  have  ensued. 
Upon  submittitig  this  subject  to  accurate 
calculation,  upon  established  principles, 
Dr.  Olmsted  ascertained  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  extrituvted  from  the  air  by  the  fall- 
ing meteors,  exceeded  that  of  the  hottest 
furna»3es,  and  could  be  compared  only  to 
those  immeasurable  degrees  of  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
before  which  tlie  most  refractory  sub- 
stances arc  melted,  and  even  dissipated  in 
vapor. 

Some  of  the  larger  meteors  must  have 
been  bo<lies  of  very  great  size.  Dr.  Smith, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  other  persons  in 
various  places,  saw  a  meteor  which  ap- 
peared as  large  as  the  full  moon.  If  this 
body  were  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  the  observer,  it  must 
have  had  a  diameter  of  one  mile  ;  if  at  a 
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distance  of  eleven  miles,  its  diameter  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eiglit  feet;  and 
if  only  one  mile  off,  it  must  have  been 
forty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  These  con- 
siderations leave  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  raoteora  were  of  great  size,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  large. 
The  fact  that  they  were  stopped  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  provcB  that  their 
substance  was  light  j  still,  the  quantity  of 
smoke,  or  residuum,  which  resulted  from 
their  destruction,  iitdicatea  that  there  waa 
quite  a  body  of  matter. 

The  momentum  of  even  light  bodies  of 
such  size,  and  in  such  numbers,  traversing 
the  atmosphere  with  such  astonishing 
velocity,  mnat  have  prodticed  extensive 
derangements  in  tho  atmospheric  equilib- 
rium, as  the  consideration  of  certain  points 
will  show. 

These  large  bodies  were  stopped  in  the 
atmosphere,  only  hy  transferring  their 
motion  to  columns  of  air,  largo  volumes  of 
which  would  be  suddeoly  and  violently 
displaced.  Cold  air  of  the  upper  regions 
would  be  brought  down  to  the  earth  ;  the 
portions  of  air  incumbent  over  districts  of 
country  remote  from  each  other,  being 
mutually  displaced,  would  exchange  places, 
the  air  of  the  warm  latitudes  being  trans- 
ferred to  colder,  and  that  of  cold  latitudes 
to  warmer  regions ;  remarkable  changes 
of  season  would  be  the  consequence,  and 
numerous  and  violent  gales  would  prevail 
for  a  long  time,  until  the  atmosphere 
should  Lave  regaintjd  its  equilibrium.  That 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  seasons  that  followed  the  meteoric 
shower,  corresponded  to  those  consequences 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  atmospheric  equi- 
librium, fs  a  remarkable  fact,  and  favors 
the  opinion  early  suggested,  that  such 
disturbance  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  mete- 
oric shower,  and  it  is  a  consequence  from 
which  the  most  formidable  dangers  attend- 
ing phenomena  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
apprehended. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mete- 
or»,  Dr.  Olmsted,  after  establishing  the 
fact  that  they  were  combustible,  light, 
«nd  transparent   bodies,   infers   that  the 


cloud  which  produced  the  fiery  shower, 
consisted  of  nebulous  matter,  analogous  to 
that  which  composes  tho  tails  of  comets. 
It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  precisely  what 
is  tho  constitution  of  the  material  of  which 
the  latter  are  composed  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  it  is  very  light,  since  it  meets  no 
appreciable  force  of  attraction  on  the  plan- 
ets, moving  even  among  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  without  disturbing  their  motions, 
although  its  own  motions,  in  such  cases, 
are  greatly  disturbed,  thus  proving  its 
materiality;  and,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
transparent,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
the  smallest  stars  are  visible  through  it 
Hence,  so  far  as  there  can  be  gathered 
any  knowledge  of  the  material  of  the  neb- 
ulous matter  of  comets,  and  of  the  matter 
composing  these  November  meteors,  they 
appear  to  be  analogous  to  each  other. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 
Tho  agent  most  readily  suggesting  itself 
in  tliis  and  in  most  other  unexplained 
natural  appearances — electricity — has  no 
knonii  properties  adequate  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  meteors,  for  the 
motions  which  they  exhibited,  or  for  the 
trains  which,  in  many  instances,  they  left 
behind  them.  And,  il  this  agent  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  connection  with  the 
light  and  heat  which  they  exhibited,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  compression 
of  the  air  wliich  must  result  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  large  bodies  through  it, 
is  a  sufficient  cause  of  this. 

Magnetism  has  also  been  assigned  as  the 
jirincipal  agent  concerned  in  producing 
t  he  m  c  te  or  i  c  sh  o  wer.  T  he  au  rora  bo  real  i  s, 
and  the  remarkable  auroral  arches  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  sky,  have  been 
found  to  have  peculiar  relations  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  arranging  them- 
selves in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction.  Something  of  this  kind  waa 
supposed  by  some  to  ap|>ear  during  the 
meteoric  phenomenon,  especially  in  the 
position  of  the  apparent  center  or  radiant- 
point,  which  was,  as  noticed  by  many 
observers,  very  nearly  in  the  place  towards 
which    the     dipping-needle    is    directed. 
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BEMABKABUC  KETKORIC  DIAPLAT  OS  TBI  MI8«UMIPPL 


From  other  observations,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  rudiaQt-point  was  not 
stationary  with  respect  to  the  meridian, 
l>i)taccompfiuied  the  stars  in  their  westerly 
progress;  the  apparent  coincidence  with 
the  pole  of  the  dipping-needle  being, 
according  to  this,  purely  atridentah 

According  to  the  view  that  hns  been 
taken,  by  some,  of  the  origin  of  meteoric 
etones,  namely,  that  of  ascribing  them  to 
terrestrial  comets,  tlie  hypothesis  lias  been 
suggested,  tliat  the  meteors  in  question 
might  have  a  similir  origin.  But  the 
Ixxly  which  afFordfd  the  meteoric  shower, 
could  not  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
satellite  to  the  earth,  because  it  remained 


so  long  stationary  with  respect  to  th# 
earth — at  least  two  hours,  -^a  period  suffi- 
cient to  have  carried  it  nearly  rouid  thr* 
earth  in  a  circular  orbit. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  eartb 
in  its  annual  progress,  came  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  nebula,  which  was  either  station- 
ary, or  wandering  lawless  through  space. 
Such  a  collection  of  matter  could  not 
remain  stationary  within  the  solar  system, 
in  an  insulated  state;  and  had  it  been  in 
motion  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  the  earth  was  moving,  it  would  soon 
have  been  separated  from  the  earth,  since, 
during  the  eight  hours  while  the  meteoric 
shower   lasted, — and   perhaps,   in   all  it» 
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wide  noge,  it  ksted  a«c&  ksgov — tik* 
earth  mored  m  its  ortit  tfcm^g^  tk»  fpan 

of  nearly  Sre  homlwd  and  tftr  ^koosud 
miles. 

la  cwtnectioa  vitk  th*  acromas  oc  dais 

a  remarkable  1^^  sew  ib  lk>  cast  at  tlis 
time  of  that  gtsat  Aaplsf,  and  sabee- 
qventlj  in  ths  west  after  fcsriii^ii  at  Affer- 
ent tines*  aatfl  the  Msadb  «l  Ifaj,  vHich 
light  assamed  fiffevent  aspects,  corre- 
spoudiug^  apparentlr,  to  those  vhich  the 
hoif  mvol-riag  anwad  ths  sn,  in  Ae 
maaam  coalcaphiad  hj  ttkeocy,  «o«ld 
occiipj.  Hsaos  it  wa»  eoijectated,  that 
this  himixMMM  apfsaiaaca  paocwAi  from 
ths  b(4y  ilsalf;  wlue^  ^bvded  the  mete- 
«kric  »hotrerv  It  has  also  been  saggested, 
thnt  thi9  li^ht  maj  Ksttlt  fnwi  the  same 
c«u»o  a»  the  Bodiscal  light,  and  that  the 
latter  interesting  pht'wunenoa  perhaps  re- 
nuhs  from  a  nebulous  bodjr  rerolring 
anmuU  the  sun,  interior  to  thsoibit  of  the 
eurth. 

It  \a  a  )K>int  worthy  of  cooteaplation, 
nsuirlvi  tlio  dirvful  fffeots  which  such  a 
^'flt^ry  Mhuwor"  )uight>  in  the  absenco  of 
thut  law  of  bannuny  which  governs  the 
utuvrmo,  Imvo  u)U|uestiouably  proiiuctni 
llivil  tlu»  uu>tcorsk  Imh'u  ivn»ti(utetl  i»f  nmt^ 
riuU  tt  ItHl.'  lu  iMi  iloiisis  their  uiomeuttim 
wouUl  l>  UhI  th«^m   to  retich   the 

eintli,  uiul  lk.ul  thoy  lu^Ui  ou  thvir  <M>urse 
tlin'c  litHvMulii  loiigt^r,  it  is  ini|>o85ibIe  to 
iMiih*«ivo  of  the  calamitit^  \«liich  would: 
bMV»«  (tumiml  by  the  ib'seont  to  the  eurth  of 
tuHJii'M  of  MUili  lutigiiituilu,  glowing  with 
t  hit  MKMt  litttiuMti  ht^HU  Half  the  coHtinent 
mun(  AtM'*i  tn^H  tHPoivtd  in  one  common 

CJiiK  of  t\w  inont  intorcstiiig  facts  per- 
(iilikliiu  lit  thin  ^rutul  i-rlpntial  phtniomeuoiv, 
I*  Un  |Miil»nlir«l  I'hnvftctci'.  Hot  ween  tho 
y«i»iin  IKKi  iiiui  IK.i.'i,  ttf  <hn  mt^b'rn  em, 
llilrrimii  of  Mj^mo  m'i>ii(  »howprs  are  re- 
|toiih'(|,  KojiiU'iiliMJ  from  oafh  other  by  inte»- 
ViiU  of  (lilrly-lhrr-n  iiiitl  Kixty-nix  yeai's. 
ll.  U  not-  »(  lUllo  r»Mimrkuh!»s  loo,  thut  the 
•|)(ii<h  of  thM«n  |inriivilio  ilixpliiyB  coincides 
wllfi  ihfi  iii»too(1  N<iV(viiilM>r  Hhowers  eo 
IsHiiliiir    III   tlo'tr  ofcuiTcuco   to  ollj  and 


that  their  point  of  divergence  in  the  hear^ 
sns  is  the  same.  Iiideed,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  long  interval  or  ptrioti  differs  from 
that  of  the  annual  period  only  in  its 
numerical  character. 

The  last  of  these  magnificent  stellar 
showers — second,  perhaps,  in  grandeur  of 
demonstration  to  that  of  November,  1833, 
which  latter  stands  solitary  in  its  unsur- 
passed extent  and  splendor,  —  occurred 
H"oyember  fourteonth,  1867,  beginning  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
half-past  three,  a  meteor  of  a  greenish  blue 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  shot  out  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  constellation  Leo,  lighting  up 
the  sky  with  a  long  train  of  crimson  fire, 
and  traveling  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
It  had  scarcely  faded  from  the  sight,  when 
another  and  equally  brilliant,  though  not 
quite  80  large,  came  speeding  along  in  its 
track,  and  it  was  followed  by  fourteen  of 
smaller  magnitude,  one  by  one,  in  quick 
succession.  At  this  moment  a  heayy 
cloud  drifted  towards  the  north,  and  for 
some  minutes  the  spectacle  was  partially 
lost  to  view.  That  the  meteors  were  fall- 
ing rapidl^'j  however,  was  plainly  evident; 
for,  from  all  points  where  the  mass  of 
clouds  was  thin,  occasiouiil  meteors  flashed 
out,  and  the  frequent  lighting  up  of  the 
clouds,  as  they  passed  over,  left  no  doubt 
thiit  the  mysterious  phenomenon  was 
having  full  play  iii  tlie  regions  beyond. 

At  ten  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  the 
northern  Bky  again  became  clear;  a  thick 
and  almost  irapenetrable  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon,  partially  obscuring  its  light, 
and  thus  enabling  the  observers  to  view 
with  greater  distinctness  the  size  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  meteors. 

The  display  was  now  a  most  magnifi- 
cent one  indeed.  The  meteors  shot  out 
from  Leo  in  all  directions,  and  with 
reiuarkablo  swiftness  traveled  across  the 
horizon.  Sixty-three  were  coimted  in  one 
minute  and  ten  seconds,  of  which  three 
were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 
One  of  these,  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  the  same  color, 
traveled  in  the  direction  of  Ursa  Major, 


I 


I 


— 


and  as  it  was  disappearing  in  the  southern 
horizon,  apparently  burst,  lighting  up  the 
sky  for  a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  It 
soon  became  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any 
correct  account  of  the  number  falling. 
Eight,  ten  and  twelve  sped  onwards,  on 
their  erratic  course,  at  the  same  moment, 
scarcely  disappearing  before  others  of 
equal  splendor  took  their  places.  For 
fully  twenty  minutes  they  continued  to 
fall  with  the  same  rapidity,  during  which 
time,  there  were  counted,  exclusive  of  those 
already  mentioned,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen.  This  number,  however,  was  not 
one-fifth  of  that  which  really  felt,  n.^ 
observed  in  New  York  city.  Not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  were 
estimated  by  observers  at  that  city,  to 
have  radiated  from  Leo,  during  this  space 
of  time,  some  of  which  were  splendid  in 
color  and  movement. 

One  of  the  meteoi-s  constituting  this 
display  is  described  as  of  surpassing 
teauty,  size  and  brilliancy.  It  radiated 
from  Leo,  and  took  a  direct  northerly 
course  toward  Ursa  Major,  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  a  yellowish  red  hue,  which 
spanned  the  horizon  from  ita  point  of 
appearance  to  that  of  its  disappearance. 
This  meteor  was  of  the  same  greenish  blue 
color  as   the   others  which  pr«ceded    it, 


and  as  it  passed  over  alwut  one-half  of  the 
course  traversed,  it  seemed  to  burst,  and 
then  the  spectacle  was  one  of  extreme 
beauty.  Apparently,  hundreds  of  frag- 
ments of  an  ahuost  blood-red  color  broke 
from  it  and  scattered  in  every  direction, 
while  it  continued  its  course  towards  the 
north,  no  longer  wearing  its  greenish-blue 
color,  but  of  one  uniform  and  beautiful 
blue.  The  panorama  it  presented  was 
exceedingly  grand,  and  lasted  about  three 
minutes,  before  the  varied  colors  disap- 
peared and  the  fire-lit  skies  resumed  their 
wonted  serenity.  After  the  appearance  of 
this,  the  display  gradually  died  away. 

Although  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  want 
of  the  requisite  data,  whether  the  source 
of  the  meteors,  or  the  height  of  the  mete- 
oric cloud,  has  been  accurately  ascertained, 
yet  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  latter  may 
be  approximated.  According  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  falling  bwlies,  the  velocity 
the  meteors  would  acquire  in  falling  from 
a  ]K>int  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  miles  above  the  earth  to  within 
fifty  miles  of  its  surface — this  being  con- 
sidered as  nearly  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere— ia  about  four  miles  per  second^ 
which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  about 
uineteen  times  that  of  sound  ' 


ATTEMPTED   ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JACKSON, 
AT   THE  UNITED   STATES  CAPITOL  IN  WASHING- 
TON, BY   RICHARD    LAWRENCE.— 1836. 


Failure  o(  ttie  Fiatoli  to  DiBcIiargie. — The  President  Rushes  Furiouslj  Upon  His  Assailant,  and  is 
Restrained  from  Executing  Hunimary  Vengeance  only  by  His  Friends. — Political  Hostility  Sapposed, 
at  First,  lo  Have  Ii)gti|^aled  tho  Act. — Ltiwrence  Provea  to  Ihb  &  Lunatic,  Without  Accomplices. — His 
History  and  Trial.— Funeral  of  a  MetnlxT  of  ConKreHs, — Great  Concourse  at  the  Capitol. — President 
Jiickson  and  Cabinet  Present. — Lawrence  Enters  During  the  Sermon. — Moves  to  tlie  Eastern  Portico. 
— President  Jacksou  Leaves  witli  Seerefnry  Woodbury. — Their  Carriage  at  the  Portico  Steps. — 
Appniach  to  Lawrence's  Position — He  Levels  a  Pistol  at  Jaokion. — Explosion  of  the  Percussion  Cap. 
— A  Second  Pistol  Snapjied. — .faL'ksuii  Raises  Hih  Cane  Fiercely. — Lion  Like  Energy  of  the  Old  Hero. 
— Is  with  Difficulty  Kept  Back. — Lawrence  Stunned  and  Secured. — His  Perfect  Calmness  Through 
All, — The  Crowd  Wish  to  KiU  Him. — Fine  Appearance  of  the  Assaastn. — Frank  Avowal  of  HU 
Motives. — Insane  Idea  Possessing  Him. — Claims  lo  be  a  King.^s  Con6aed  in  a  Madhouse. 


"  Let  m«  gt>.  cantteiDsn  I    I  am  cot  KfUld— tb*jr  OAV'T  klU  m«— I  can  | 

DPOR   Tan  A**AStili. 


I^ruiri  "—jACKiOn't  EZOLAMATIOM  ifBajf  Bd»biki» 


LIKE  wJldEre  on  the  flowing  prairie,  did  the  announcemeTit  of  the   attempted 
^  assassin atioji  of  President  Aiulrew  Jackson,  on  the 

thirtieth  of  Jiiriusirj,  1835,  spread  over  tlie  coiiiitry, 
to  its  furthermost  limits.  Constermttion  filled  the 
puhltc  mind,  at  the  thought  that  the  tnigica!  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  crowtied  heads  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  had  at  last  heen  tried— though  fortunately 
with  abortive  result — upon  the  person  of  the  popu- 
larly' elected  ruler  of  a  free  republic  ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  above-named,  while 
President  Jackson  was  in  the  capitol>  in  attendance 
on  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  "Warren  R.  Davis,  of 
South  Carolina,  Richard  Lawrence,  a  painter, 
residing  in  Washitigton,  attempted  to  ehoot  him.  This  individual  was  seen 
to  enter  tJie  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  during  the  delivery  of  the  funeral 
sermon ;  before  its  close,  however,  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  the  eastern 
portico,  near  one  or  the  columns.  Tlie  president,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  his  left  arm,  on  retiring  from  the  rotunda  to  reach  hia  carriage  at  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  ad\'anced  towards  the  spot  where  Lawrence  stood, — who  had  his 
pistol    concealed    under    his   coat,  —  and  when  he  approached  within  two  yards  and 
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a  half  of  him^  the  assassin  extended  his 
arm  and  leveled  the  pistol  at  the  preui- 
deiit's  breast.  The  percussion  cap  ex- 
ploded with  a  noise  so  great,  that  several 
witnesses  supposed  the  pistol  had  fired. 
On  the  instant,  the  assassin  dropped  the 
pistol  from  hia  right  hand,  and  takiug 
another  ready  cocked  from  hia  k-ft,  pre- 
sented and  snapped  it  at  the  president, 
who  at  the  moment  raised  hia  cane  and 
made  for  the  assailant  with  lion-like 
energy,  and  would  have  executed  summary 
vengeance ;  but  Secretary  Woodbury  and 
Lieutenant  Geduey  at  the  same  instant 
laid  hold  of  the  man,  who  gave  way 
through  the  crowd  and  was  at  last  knock t'd 
down,  the  president  pressing  after  him 
until  he  saw  he  was  secured.  The  presi- 
dent's friends  then  urged  him  to  go  to  the 
capitol,  whifch  the  brave-hearted  man  did, 
with  great  firmness  and  self-possession, 
though  during  the  eventful  moment  the 
president's  commanding  voice  was  heard 
above  all  others,  as,  tearing  Iiimself  from 
his  friends  and  rushing  upon  the  assassin, 
he  said,  ^'  Let  me  go,  gentlemen, — I  am  not 
afraid — t/i^f/  can't  kill  me — /  can  protect 
mysdf!  "  As  soon  as  the  act  was  known 
to  the  crowd,  they  wished  to  kill  the  assas- 
sin on  the  spot. 

Lawrence  was  forthwith  carried  to  jail, 
after  a  brief  preliminary  examination 
before  Judge  Cranch.  At  this  examina- 
tion, Mr,  liandolpb,  sergeant  of  tlie  house 
of  representatives,  who  attended  the  mar- 
shal to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  city 
hall,  gavo  in  testimony  that  the  prisoner, 
when  asked  by  the  marshal  what  motive 
he  had  to  make  his  horrid  attempt,  stated 
that  the  president  hud  kilkd  his  father. 
His  father  was  an  Eiiglishinan  who  died 
many  years  ago  in  Washiugtou.  The  son 
himself  was  apprenticed  afterwards  to  a 
Mr.  Clark,  with  wliom  he  lived  three  years, 
Mr.  Clark,  when  called  upon,  said  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  habits,  sober 
and  industrious  J  that  he  had  seen  him 
very  frequently,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  since  he  had  left  his  family,  and 
had  heard  nothing  to  hia  disadvantage, 
until,  of  late,  he  was  informed  of  his  being 


quarrelsome  azn::ng  his  friends,  and  had 
treated  one  of  his  sisters  badly. 

The  total  absence  of  any  personal  motive 
on  the  part  of  tlie  prisoner  to  commit  the 
deed  he  attempted^  suggested  the  idea  that 
he  must  be  insane.  But  his  demeanor 
when  committing  the  act,  and  on  being 
seized,  as  well  as  wlien  examined,  bore  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  frenzy,  or 
derangement  of  any  sort.  When  asked 
by  the  court  if  he  wished  to  ci-oss-examine 
the  witnesses,  or  to  make  explanation,  he 
answered  in  the  negative — said  that  those 
who  had  seen  the  act  could  state  the  facts 
— and  at  the  conclusion,  when  asked  if  he 
had  anything  to  offer,  said  that  he  could 
not  contradict  what  had  been  given  in 
evidence.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  which  prevailed  around  him, 
Lawrence  appeared  perfectly  calm  and 
collected;  and  the  president,  in  speaking 
of  the  event,  remarked  that  Lawrence's 
manner,  from  thu  monieiit  his  eye  caught 
his,  was  firm  and  resolved,  until  the  failure 
of  his  last  pistol,  wheo  he  seemed  to  shrink, 
rather  than  resist. 

Lawrence  was  a  handsome  young  man 
of  about  thirty -five  years,  small  in  stature, 
pale  complexion,  black  hair,  dark  eyes, 
genteel  deportuieiif,  and  well-dressed.  The 
keeper  of  the  rotunda  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  observed  the  man  about  the 
capitol,  so  frequently  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  into  conversation,  but 
found  him  taciturn  and  unwilling  to  talk. 
On  the  day  in  question,  he  kept  prowling 
uljuut,  but  (lid  not  come  within  the  railing 
near  the  members'  seats;  his  hand  was 
held  inside  his  vest,  as  if  grasping  some- 
thing, and  his  lips  were  pule  aud  quiver- 
ing. On  his  pistols  being  taken  from  him, 
after  the  affair,  they  were  found  to  be  a 
very  elegant  pair,  in  most  excellent  order, 
and  loaded  witli  powder  and  ball  almost  to 
the  muiEzle,  the  barrels  being  about  six 
inches  long.  On  examining  the  load  in 
one  of  the  pistols,  a  ball  was  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  screw,  about  sixty  of  which 
balls  woidd  have  made  a  pound;  it  was 
well  packed,  and  forced  down  tight  on  a 
full  charge  of  excellent  glazed  powder.    It 
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was  a  most  astonishing  circumstance, 
louded  aa  they  were  and  witli  pi-rcussion 
caps,  that  the  pistols  miHsed  fire.  In  view 
of  this  latter  fact,  Mr.  Key,  the  district 
attorney,  and  General  Hunter,  the  marshal 
of  the  diistrict,  lost  no  time  in  testing  the 
actual  condition  of  the  weapona,  the  pistol 
still  loaded  being  first  tried,  by  putting  on 
another  cap.  The  tube  of  this  pistol 
showed  the  powder  at  its  summit.  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  by  inclining  the  pistol,  threw 
out  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  in  his 
hand.     They  took  from  a  box  of  caps  found 


.^;. 


each  of  the  pistols,  feveral  times,  without 
taking  any  other  means  of  forcing  the 
powder  into  the  tubes  than  that  of  mik* 
niing  home  small  paper  wada  on  the 
charges.  The  discharge  of  the  weapons 
took  effect  on  every  trial.  So  great  waa 
tlie  excitement  produced  by  the  affair, 
that  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
opponenta  of  the  president,  including  such 
men  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Poindexter,  White, 
and  others,  were,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  suspected  of  having  conspired  in 
a  plot  to  get  rid  of  the  president! 


h-^ 


■  ^^mfj>^, 


ITTEMfTF.n   .llHilA«anfAT101l 

in  Lawrence^s  shop  without  selecting  it,  | 
one,  which  was  placed  upon  the  tube.     On  j 
Major  Donelson  firing  it,  the  ball  passed  ' 
through  an  inch  plank,  at  a  distance    of 
about  five  or  six  yards,  and  lodged,  nearly 
buried,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclos- 
ure, six  or    seven   yards   distant.     They 
then  loaded  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession, 


or  PKEflllJCNT  JAOKSOn. 

It  was  ascertained  that,  some  time  pre- 
vious, Lawrence  had  formefi  an  attachment 
to  a  young  lady,  and  frequently  told  his 
sister  that  he  would  by  his  industry  soon 
be  enabled  to  buy  a  corner  lot  near  her, 
and  build  on  it  a  good  house,  when  he 
would  marry  the  object  of  his  attachment; 
and,  with  this  view,  he  labored  diligently, 
day  and  night,  until  he  had  by  him  about 
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eight  hundred  dollars.  He  waa  disap 
poiuted — became  extremely  pensive — quit 
all  employment  —  and  would  stand  fur 
hours  in  a  little  parlor,  gazing  upon  the 
spot  which  he  hiwi  selected  as  his  future 
residence.  Up  to  this  time,  he  was  quii't^ 
kind  and  afleutiouate. 

His  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  lived, 
endeavored  to  persuade  Lawrence  to 
resume  his  work — he  said  that  he  would 
go  to  England,  that  he  Itad  something  of 
great  importance  which  demanded  lus 
presence,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833  went  to 
New  York  for  the  puqwse  of  taking  pas- 
gage  from  that  port.  During  the  winter 
he  returnedt  saying  that  he  found  the 
papers  filled  with  notices  of  his  contem- 
plated enterprise,  and  that  he  could  get  no 
captain  to  take  him  on  board.  In  the 
spring  of  1834,  he  again  went  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  put  up  at  the  Mausion  House, 
kept  his  room,  or  else  would  stand  for 
hours  on  the  porcli,  engaged  in  deep 
thought,  without  speaking  to  any  one. 
After  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Wastung- 
ton,  and  said  that  he  found  hia  purpose  of 
going  to  England  was  known,  that  none  of 
the  captains  would  consent  to  take  him  on 
board,  but  that  he  would  soon  have  a  vessel 
of  his  own — that  he  had  engaged  men  who 
would  put  all  things  right.  About  this 
time  he  became  very  quarrolsoniej  and  hia 
relatives  were  afraid  to  keep  him  in  the 
house.  His  hrother-in-Iaw  endeavored 
again  to  induce  him  to  go  to  work,  which 
he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  saying  that 
his  hands  would  do  no  more  work — that 
others  might  work,  but,  as  for  him,  he 
would  soon  have  money  enough.  At 
length,  he  committed  an  assault  upon  his 
aister,  for  which  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  lodgecl  in  jail.  The 
ease  was  carried  before  the  grand  jury, 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  assault 
on  the  president,  atul,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  who  knew  him,  the  grand 
jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  insanity. 

In  a  conversation  between  Lawrence 
and  some  visitors,  held  soon  after  the  vaah 
act,  the  following  curious  statements  were 


made  by  the  prisoner,  in  reply  to  the 
<]^uestion8  put  to  him  : 

''  What  object  had  you  in  view  in  shoot- 
ing the  j)re8iJent  ?  " 

"  About  ten  days  before  making  the 
attempt,  I  called  on  the  president  at  hia 
house,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  wished  him  to  give  a 
check  for  it.  The  president  made  no  par- 
ticular objei^tion  to  this  demand,  but  stated 
that  Mr.  Dibble  wished  to  see  him,  and 
that  I  tnust  call  again." 

*'Do  you  suppose  the  president  knew  of 
your  intention  to  kill  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  known  what  my  inten- 
tion was,  if  ho  did  not  comply  with  my 
wishes." 

"Why  did  you  call  upon  the  president 
with  such  a  demand  ?  " 

•*  Because  he  knew,  as  I  supposed  every 
person  did,  the  true  situation  of  things. 
The  president  is  my  clerk,  and  I  have 
control  over  hia  money  and  his  bank,  and 
the  sword;  and  if  he  refused  to  comply, 
he  knew  the  consequences." 

"By  what  means  did  you  expect  to 
enforce  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and 
how  much  money  did  you  expect  to  get  ?  " 

*'  The  president  knew  I  had  the  right  to 
the  money,  and,  if  he  refused,  that  I  had 
the  right  to  kill  him.  One  or  two  tliou- 
sand  dollars  would  have  satisfied  me,  but 
I  would  have  accepted  three  or  four  hun- 
dred." 

"  How  came  the  president  to  know  that 
you  had  the  right  ?  " 

"Because  there  was  an  understanding, 
and  it  would  have  been  taking  the  law  in 
his  own  hands  to  refuse." 

"  Did  you  expect  any  aid  in  your  under- 
taking to  kill  the  president?" 

"  No,  I  needed  none.  I  have  the  right 
to  the  crown  of  England.  It  has  always 
been  in  my  ancestors.  They  were  deprived 
of  it  by  force.  My  father  was  then  re- 
duced to  labor,  and  had  to  drive  a  coal  cart 
in  England.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
riding,  ami  Bhooting,  and  was  frequently 
culled  on  by  noblemen  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, notwithstanding  his  reduced  cir- 
cumstances." 
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"  How  came  General  Jackaon  to  get  the 
power  over  your  rights  and  money?" 

"The  first  vntxsb  was  what  took  place 
at  Orleans.  He  leagued  in  with  Lord 
Wellington,  and  the  conuequence  was,  that 
out  of  twenty-five  tliousand  English  sol- 
diers sent  over,  only  a  srauil  remnant  was 
left  J  with  the  aid  of  cotton-bags  fixed  by 
Jackson^  they  were  wasted  away.  A 
number  of  officers  were  drafted  for  this 
campaign,  among  them  Pakenliam  and 
Gihba,  and  they  were  killed.  This  is  the 
unjuat  treatment  ni}'  father  received  on 
that  occasion,  and  it  ia  my  business  to  put 
things  right — I  have  the  power— Jackson 
is  my  clerk — he  knew  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  refusing  to  obey," 

"If  you  were  now  set  at  liberty,  would 
you  endeavor  to  go  on  with  your  determin- 
ation?'* 

"After  a  while,  I  should  call  on  the 
president  for  tlie  money,  and  if  he  refused, 
I  would  pursue  the  same  plan  I  did 
before," 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
Lawrence,  he  appeared  in  court  dressed  in 
a  gray  coat,  black  cni\-at  and  vest,  and 
brown  pantaloons.  His  conduct  was  that  of 
a  man  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  collected, 
though  his  eyes  sliowed  indications  of 
mania,  and  there  was  an  evident  assunip 
tion  of  kingly  dignity  in  his  demeanor 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
He  took  his  seat,  however,  very  quietly  by 
the  aide  of  his  counsel,  and  conversed 
smilingly  with  them.  That  his  appear- 
ance was  decidedly  handsiimo  and  prepos- 
sessing, was  the  opinion  universally  ex- 
pressed. 

The  witnesses  having  been  called  into 
court,  Mr.  Key,  the  prosecuting  attorney) 
commenced  some  observations  to  the 
bench,  when — up  Jumped  Lawrence  from 
his  chair,  under  evident  excitement  of 
mind,  and  said  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  correct  to  bring  him  or  not  ?  He 
claimed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he 
said,  and  also  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  he  wished  to  know  if  they  could  bring 
him  there  ?  The  judge  desired  him  to 
take  his  seat,  and  to  allow  Lis  counsel  tcr 


manage  his  case  for  him.  Lawrence  com- 
plied, but  still  continued  the  subject,  in 
conversation  with  his  counsel.  The  latter 
now  inquired  of  the  court,  whether,  as  this 
was  simply  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  considering  hia 
state  of  mind,  might  not  be  dispensed  with. 
Lawrence  again  rose,  and  addressed  the 
court,  saying,  "  I  wish  to  know,  if,  having, 

as  I  have,  the  sword .**     He  was  again 

stopped.  His  counsel  once  more,  but  still 
without  success,  appealed  to  the  bench> 
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to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  removed, 
Baying  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
quiet  the  man's  feelings,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  present  any  course  of  which  he 
would  make  choice.  The  judge  replied, 
that  it  was  always  customary  for  the  pris- 
oner to  be  in  court,  in  cases  like  this ;  he 
wished  the  trial  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  On  proceeding  to  call  the  panel,  the 
following  passage  ensued : 

•'  I  observe,"  said  Lawrence,  "  that  a 
jury  has  been  called.  I  wish  to  know  if 
this  is  correct.     I  certainly  am  king!" 

"  You  must  sit  down,"  commanded  the 
judge,  "and  be  quiet,  Mr.  Lawrence,  until 
called  on  to  answer." 

Lawrence  sat  down  5  but  not  until  he 
had  reiterated  the  assertion  that  he  was 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  of 
America,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
law  in  his  claim. 

On  the  examination  of  witnesses,  Sec- 
retary Woodbury  testified  as  follows  :  On 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members,  I  attended,  together 
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vrith  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the 
government;  hiwl  listened  to  the  funeral 
service  in  the  liull  ;  left  it;  the  president 
being  on  my  right  arm,  liad  passed  through 
the  rotunda,  and  through  the  eastern  door, 
where  we  came  ruthor  to  a  hult — ht-ing  iu 
the  rear, — iu  consequence  of  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded U3  getting  into  tl>e  coaches.  We 
had  perhaps  passed  some  two  or  three  steps 
on  to  the  portico,  when  I  heard  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  of  a  pistol ;  looked 
roand  directly,  and  there  saw  a  person, 
about  six  or  eight  feet,  a  little  obliquely'  to 
the  left,  who  was  just  in  the  tict  of  loweiv 
ing  his  haijd  wluMi  my  cyo  caught  him. 
It  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Saw  him 
distinctly  when  I  turned,  and  saw  the 
pistol  in  his  hand;  presumed  he  was  the 
person  wlio  fired.  It  was  directed  right 
towards  the  president.  At  first  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  not  myself  who  was  aimed 
at,  but  saw  that  it  was  towards  the  presi- 
dent, who  waa  on  my  right ;  turned  to  the 
president  to  see  if  he  was  injured,  and, 
seeing  that  he  was  not,  I  turned  to  look 
for  the  prisoner.  Ho  was  then  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  hand  again  ;  had  something 
in  it ;  presumed  it  waa  a  pistol.  I  gave  a 
pull  from  the  president's  arm  and  sprang 
towards  the  prisoner,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  at  that  moment  the  second 
explosion  took  place.  Other  persons  hat! 
previously  got  hold  of  him,  which  proceed- 
ing appeared  to  have  rather  put  him  out  of 
his  first  f>08ition  ;  they  continued  to  pull 
him,  with  some  violence,  in  a  somewhat 
opposite  direction.  Seeing  he  was  secured, 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  he 
had  no  other  weapon,  I  let  go  my  hold  to 
learn  what  was  the  state  of  the  president. 
The  prisoner  was  dragged  forwards  towards 
the  front  of  the  piazza.  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  I  saw  him  here  an  hour  after. 
Found  the  president  in  the  crowd,  and  went 
home  with  him. 

Secretary  Dickerson  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  assault,  as  ohserved  by  him, 
to  be  as  follows  :  I  went  with  f>ther  gentle- 
men of  the  cabinet,  to  the  capitol,  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  the  Hon,  W.  E. 
16 


Davis.  After  the  service  in  the  hall,  the 
procession  moved  forward  towards  the 
eastern  colonntuie,  there  being  a  great 
crowd.  I  was  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
president,  and  at  the  door  of  the  colonnade 
there  was  a  halt,  which  brought  me  up 
nearly  to  his  side.  I  had  advanced,  I 
think,  about  two  steps  from  the  door,  when 
1  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pocket  pistol ; 
have  certainly  heard  such  pistols  dis- 
charged without  making  a  louder  report — 
it  being  in  the  colonnade  might  have 
increased  tliL-  gound.  On  turning  my  eye, 
I  saw  that  some  men  had  hud  liold  of  an 
individual.  I  was  to  the  left  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  saw  Lieutenant  Gcdney,  who 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  the  man  down, 
but  I  could  not  see  the  man.  It  waa  some 
seconds  before  the  prisoner  could  get  at 
his  other  pistol,  and  when  he  did,  from  his 
altered  position,  he  had  to  throw  his  arm 
over  to  get  aim  at  the  president.  The 
latter  must  have  been  struck,  had  a  dis- 
charge taken  place.  In  an  instant  from 
this  time,  the  prisoner  was  crushed  to  the 
floor,  but  was  soon  raised  again.  Mr. 
Gillet,  a  member  of  congress  from  New 
York  state,  a  very  strong  man,  had  hold 
of  him,  as  also  had  Lieutenant  Gedney. 
I  looked  at  the  prisoner,  and  kept  my  eye 
on  him,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  his  identity. 
About  the  instant  the  second  explosion 
took  place,  the  president  had  lifted  his 
stick  to  strike  the  prisoner,  but  made  no 
blow,  being  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
crowd  coming  out  at  the  door  was  very 
great.  The  president  spoke  angrily  to 
those  who  prevented  him  from  getting 
at  Lawrence,  saying,  "Let  me  alonal 
Let  me  alone ! "  I  recollect  hearing 
him  also  say,  "he  knew  where  this  came 
from  ! " 

After  some  further  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
asked  permission  of  the  judges  that  Law- 
rence might  leave  the  court,  saying  that  it 
was  painful  to  them  all  to  have  him 
remain — particularly  so  to  himself,  as  hii 
counsel, — and  the  law  did  not  require  his 
presence.  Lawrence  now  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  judges  wildly,  saying — 
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"  What  I  have  done  to  Jackson,  was  on 
account  of  inoney  which  he  owes  roe.  I 
went  there  for  that  purpose.  I  consider 
a]]  in  this  court  as  under  me.  Tho  United 
States  bank  has  owed  mo  money  ever  since 
1802,  and  I  want  my  money.  I  must 
have  my  revenue  from  that  hauk.  You 
are  under  me,  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Wood- 
ward, the  deputy-marshal,  endeavoring  to 
prevail  on  him  to  resunjo  his  seat,  Law- 
rence turned  round,  indignantly,  and  said, 
*  Mr.  Woodward /  'mind  your  own  business, 
or  I  shall  treat  j/oii  with  severity  !*}  It  is 
for  me,  gentlemen,  to  pasa  upon  you,  and 
not  you  upon  me." 

Again  did  tlie  counsel  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  court  to  spare  itself,  and 
the  jury,  this  painful  exhibition,  by  per- 
mitting Lawrence  to  depart  in  custody  of 
the  marshal.  He,  the  counsel,  felt,  for  hia 
own  part,  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  sat  beside 
him  ;  the  very  fact,  that  he  should  take  a 
course  in  the  defense  of  the  prisoner  with 
which  he  was  disjileased,  would  prevent  it. 
The  court  replied,  that  Lawrence  should 
remain  until  proven  to  be  insane;  lie 
would,  however,  be  permitted  to  withdi-aw, 
if  it  was  his  own  wish  so  to  do.  The 
unfortunate  maniac  here  shouted  out — 

"  I  deny  the  power  of  the  court  to  try 
me — I  am  my  own  man — I  will  have  my 
revenue  I " 

Lawrence's  counsel  here  endeavored  to 
soothe  him,  by  telling  him  he  should  have 
his  rights,  "Ay,  but  when?"  "To- 
day," replied  his  counsel ;  and  he  sat  down, 
contentedly,  on  thi.s  assurance. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  difficult  for 
the  prisoner's  counsel  to  prove  his  insanity 
and  consequent  irreaponsibleness.  Mr. 
Kedfern,  who  married  Lawrence's  sister, 
testified  on  this  point,  to  the  following 
effect :  I  have  known  Lawrence  for  sixteen 
years,  and  fii-st  observed  a  change  in  him 
in  1833.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  left  Wash- 
ington with  the  intention,  he  said,  of  going 
to  England;  he  went  in  November,  and 
returned  again  in  December,  assigning  aa 
a  reason,  that  the  weather  was  cold.  In 
the  spring  of  the   next  year,  he  started 


again  to  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphisk, 
but  he  certainly  got  no  farther  than  Phila- 
delphia ;  on  his  return  this  time,  he  said  the 
people  would  not  let  him  go,  that  the  gov- 
ernment opposed  Ilia  going,  that  I  and 
others  had  prevented  him  ;  that  he  should 
not  bo  able  to  go  until  ho  got  a  ship  and 
captain  of  his  own, — that,  when  he  got  to 
Philadelphia,  he  found  all  the  papers  so 
full  about  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
come  back.  After  this,  he  remained  in 
my  house  six  months,  but  did  nothing, 
saying  he  bad  no  occasion  to  labor,  that  he 
lived  on  hia  [teojde, — it  was  very  well  for 
men  such  as  me  to  work,  but  he  had  no 
such  need,  that  he  had  large  claims  on  this 
government  which  were  now  before  con- 
gress. He  used  to  attend  congress  regu- 
larly. In  January,  1834,  he  left  my 
house,  but,  previous  to  this,  had  got  quar- 
rel some  with  his  sister,  said  tho  colored 
girl  laughed  at  him  and  that  he  would  kill 
her,  and  that  other  ])eople  also  laughed  at 
him.  He  struck  all  his  sisters  on  several 
occasions,  and  once  took  up  a  four-pound 
weight  to  throw  at  my  wife.  I  have  seen 
him  pass  since  this  time,  but  never  have 
spoken  to  him  since  1833  j  he  would  go 
about  the  house,  without  speaking,  for 
days  together,  but  would  talk  and  laugh 
to  himself  continually  inhisowni  chamber. 
It  was  the  general  impression  of  the  neigh- 
bors, that  Lawrence  was  insane  from  the 
beginning  of  1833. 

The  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Redfern, 
as  to  whether  Lawrence  held  two  estates 
in  Ireland,  the  answer  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. On  asking  LawTence  the  names  or 
his  estates,  he  replied,  very  gravely,  "Tre- 
gear  and  Kinnany  !  and  they  are  attached 
to  the  crown  of  England  ! " 

Similar  in  its  bearing,  was  the  testi 
mony  of  Mr.  Drury,  who  had  known  Law- 
rence twentj'-five  years,  and  who  stated 
the  following  facts:  For  the  lost  year  I 
have  observed  a  change  in  his  conduct;  he 
would  talk  to  himself  continually  in  his 

shop,   sometimes   saying,    * him,   he 

docs  not  know  his  enemy  j  I  will  put  a 
pistols-erect  a  gallows.'  He  conceived 
himself  to  be  King  Richard  the  Third,  of 
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England,  and  likewise  king  of  tkia  conn- 
trj';  this  was  about  the  hitter  enJ  of  lust 
December,  or  the  begiiiuiiig  of  Jnuunry, 
after  which,  I  heard  him.  say,  < Gen- 
eral Jackson!  who's  Gt;iierul  Jackson?' 
On  one  occasion  a  black  boy  called  to  col- 
lect a  bill,  and  Lawrence  said  he  would 
call  and  pay  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  boy 

hod   left,    ho    said,  * him!  he    don't 

know  who  he's  dunning  I '  He  would 
stand  at  the  door  for  hours,  wrapt  Ju 
thought,  and,  even  when  I  passed,  he  took 
no  notice  of  me.  Ho  was  continually 
talking  to  himself,  and  would  now  and  then 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter.  I  noticed  no 
particular  change  in  him  as  to  dress — he 
was  always  fond  of  dress, — but  I  did  in  his 
conduct  and  appearance.  I  hare  often 
said  he  was  a  crazy  man,  and  have  heard 
others  say  so;  the  boys  would  call  him 
'  King  Ricliard.*  On  the  morning  of  his 
attack  on  the  president,  he  came  to  the 
shop  at  the  usual  time,  and  went  to  a  place 
where  I  could  see  him  through  a  partition  ; 
he  was  sitting  on  a  chest,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  laughing,  I  heard  soon  after 
the  lid  of  the  chest  fall,  and  heard  him 

say,   '  ni  be if  I  don't  do  it  f  '      He 

then  came  out,  left  the  shop,  and  locked 
the  door.  Lawrence  did  some  little  work 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  had  a 
shop,     I  had  a  room  adjoining  th  is. 

Mud*  testimony  of  the  same  purport  us 
the  preceding  was  brought  forward,  and 
nothing  of  a  conflicting  character  pre- 
Mnted  itself.     The  law,  in  criminal  oases, 


»aya  that  the  existence  of  reason  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  punishable  crime — its 
deprivation  renders  the  individual  dispun- 
ishable. Acting  upon  this  ground,  several 
physicians  were  examined  as  to  their  opin- 
ion of  Lawrcucti's  condition,  judging  from 
the  facts  drawn  out  by  the  evidence,  and 
their  personal  inter\'iew8  with  the  prisoner. 
Their  testimony  was  unanimous  in  de- 
claring Lawrence's  state  of  mind  to  be 
that  of  morbid  delusion, — not  possessing  a 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  esfiecially  as 
to  anything  connected  with  General  Jack- 
son,— and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
moral  agent.  Among  the  physicians  who 
expressed  this  as  their  decided  opinion, 
were  Messrs.  Coussin  and  Thomas  Sewell^ 
two  of  the  most  eminent  in  their  profea- 
sion. 

In  accordance  with  the  evidence  thus 
given,  the  jury  were  out  only  five  minutes, 
returning  at  once  with  a  verdict  of  **  Not 
guilty,  he  having  been  under  the  influence 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act."  But,  long  before  the  trial  and  its 
termination,  the  intense  excitement  pro- 
duced by  tlie  act,  throughout  the  country, 
had  almost  entirely  subsided, — the  first 
impreBflion,  that  the  horrid  deed  had  been 
prompted  by  secret  political  conspiracy, 
under  partisan  instigation,  rapidly  dying 
away,  as  the  true  character  of  the  man  and 
his  unaided  deed  became  known.  Law- 
rence was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
he  remained  an  'nmate  thirty  or  fbrfy 
years. 
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INGS    and   courts,   presidents   and   cabinets,    hare 
unitod  in  doing  honor   to  that  illustrimis  American 
citizt'ii,  who,  more  than  any  other  man  of  liia  race, 
has  realized  to  the  humau  mind  its  highest  ideal,  or 
conception,  of  a  mechanical  miracle,  through  human 
agency.     It  is  not  claimed  that,  previous  to  Profes- 
sor Morse's  acliievement,  the  possibility  of  applying 
electricity  to  telegraphio  communication  had  not  oc- 
cupied other  minds,  but    that  to  him  belongs  the 
hi.^h  mfrit  of  having  effeoted,  after  years  of  patient 
study   and   ingenious  experiment, 
a  practical  application  of  the  great 
;-iiontific  principle  involved. 
Vlj  In  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Morse, 

•  '    *-'  who  was  then  an  artist  of  much 

.Llfbrity,  having,  more  than  fifteen 
( iirs  previously,  exhibited  before 
.,   I  he  Royal  Academy  of  England  his 
^  picture  of  "  The  Dying  Hercules," 
Cj|  of  colossal  size,  miwle  a  second  pro- 
fissional  visit  to  Europe,  where  he 
inained  three  years;  and  it  was 
this  visit  which  proved,  through  a 
.  iisuiil    circumstance,  of   so    mucli 
ii[>ortance  to   himself,  to  science 
;nul  the  world, — for  it  was  on  his 
return  in  1832,  on  hoard  the  ship 
Sully,  that  he  made  that  great  dis- 
covery, to  which  is  due  the  present 
system  of  tele^aphing.     A  gentle- 
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man  on  board  had  been  describing  some 
experitneiita  made  in  Paris  with  the 
electro-magntt,  and  the  question  arosB  us 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  fluid  in  pass- 
ing through  the  wire,  stated  to  be  one  bini- 
dred  feet  in  length.  On  the  reply  that  it 
vras  instantaneous,  Professor  Morse  (recol- 
lecting the  experiments  of  Franklin,) 
suggested  that  it  might  be  carried  to  any 
distance  instantly,  and  that  the  electric 
spark  could  be  made  a  means  of  conveying 
and  recording  intelligence.  Here  waa  the 
idea,  but  a  greater  triumph  waa  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  to  practice,  which  he 
successfully  accomplished,  after  much 
study  and  multitudinous  trials,  in  New 
York,  where  J  in  1835,  he  put  in  operation 
the  moJ'd  of  his  recording  electric  tele^ 
graph. 

Professor  Morse'a  discovery  was  based 
on  these  two  principal  facts,  namely  :  that 
a  current  of  electricity  will  pass  to  any  dis- 
tance along  a  conductor  connecting  the  two 
poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  produce 
visible  effects  at  any  desired  points  on  that 
conductor;  also,  that  magnetism  is  pro- 
duced in  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  around  which 
the  conductor,  in  its  progress,  is  made  to 
pass,  when  the  electric  current  is  permit- 
ted to  flow,  and  that  the  magnetism  ceases 
when  the  ciurent  of  electricity  is  prevented 
from  flowing.  Hence,  if  the  end  of  a  soft 
iron  lever  be  placed  beneath  the  iron  to 
be  magnetized,  it  can  be  made  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  electricity  flows,  or  is  inter*- 
rupted-  The  other  end  of  the  lever,  having 
a  point  in  it,  may  be  made  to  jjress  on  a 
strip  of  jiaper  or  not,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  This  point  may  be  made  to  im- 
press a  dot  or  a  line,  at  pleasure.  A  dot 
and  a  line  may  reprL-sent  letters,  and  by 
different  combinations  of  dots  and  lines 
any  letter  of  the  alphabet  could  be  repre- 
sented. The  operator  in  one  city  could 
make  the  apparatus  in  another  city,  at  any 
distance,  write  what  he  pleased,  by  break- 
ing and  closing  the  circuit  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals. 

The  invention,  as  thus  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  and  as  described  in  a  popular 
way   by  Antisell,    Bakewell    and    others, 


is  a  recording  instrument,  that  embosse* 
the  symbols  upon  paper,  with  a  point 
pressed  down  iipou  it  by  an  electro-magnet; 
the  symbols  that  form  the  alphabet  con- 
sisting of  combinations  of  short  and  long 
strokes,  and  made  to  stand  for  different 
letters,  by  their  repetitions  and  variations. 
Thus  a  stroke  followed  by  a  dot  signifies 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  a  stroke 
preceded  by  a  dot,  the  second  letter ;  a 
single  dot,  the  third  letter;  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  alphabet  could  easily  be 
indicated,  the  number  of  repetitions  in  no 
case  exceeding  four  for  each  letter, — the 
letters  and  words  being  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  a  longer  space  being  left 
between  them  than  between  each  mark 
that  forms  only  a  part  of  a  letter  or  of  a 
word. 

Simplicity  characterized  this  instrument 
in  an  eminent  degree.  The  transmitter  is 
merely  a  spring  ^^^y^  like  that  of  a  musical 
instrument,  which,  on  being  pressed  down, 
makes  contact  with  the  voltaic  battery, 
and  sends  an  electric  current  to  the  receiv- 
ing station.  The  operator  at  the  trans- 
mitting station,  by  thus  making  contact, 
brings  into  action  an  electro-magnet  at  the 
station  he  communicates  with,and  that  pulls 
down  a  point  fixed  to  the  soft-iron  lever 
upon  a  strip  of  paper  that  is  kept  mov- 
ing by  clock-work  slowly  under  it.  The 
duration  of  the  pressure  on  the  key, 
whether  instantaneous  or  prolonged  for  a 
moment,  occasions  the  difference  in  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  indented  on  the  paper. 
A  single  circuit  is  sufficient  for  the  jtur- 
pose,  as  well  as  very  effective. 

As  the  working  of  this  telegraph  depends 
upon  bringing  into  action  at  the  receiving 
station  an  electro-magnet  of  force  equal  to 
mechanically  indenting  paper,  and  as  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity 
along  the  wires  diminishes  the  quantity 
transmitted  so  greatly,  that  at  long  dis- 
tances it  was  supposed  to  be  almost 
imix)ssible  to  obtain  sufficient  power  for 
the  purpose,  if  it  acted  directly, — to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  an  auxiliary  electro- 
magnet was  employed.  The  electro- 
magnet  which   is  directly  in  connection 
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^th  the  telegraph  wire  is  a  small  one, 
surrounded  by  about  live  hmidred  y.irda 
or  more  of  very  fine  wire,  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  as  much  as  possible  the 
effect  of  the  feeble  current  that  is  trajjs- 
tnitted.  The  soft-iron  kevjier,  which  in 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  is  also  very  light, 
so  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  attracted. 
This  highly  sensitive  instrument  serves  to 
make  and  break  contact  with  a  local  bat- 
tery, which  brings  into  action  a  large 
electro-magnet,  and  as  the  local  battery 
and  the  magnet  are  close  to  the  place 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  any  required 
force  may  be  easily  obtained- 

The  batteries  used  are  Grove's  zinc  and 
platinum,  and  two  liquids  ;  any  number  of 
these  may  be  used.     To  form  the  electric 
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circuit,  one  end  of  a  copper  wire  is  attached 
to  the  end  platina  plate,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  copper  wire  to  the  zinc  cylinder. 
A  wire  is  not  required  to  run  round  all 
the  circuit — any  metallic  connection,  such 
aa  brass  plate«,  etc.,  may  form  part  of  it. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  telegraph, 
— the  battery  with  the  key  attached,  and 
a  .small  table,  being  supposed,  for  example, 
to  be  at  the  Philadelphia  station,  and  the 
telegraph  register  to  be  at  New  York, — 
a  wire  runs  from  the  platina  plate  up  to 
the  metallic  bindiug  screw  coimection  on 
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the  Email  table,  and  the  other  wire  runs 
from  the  zinc,  and  is  connected  by  the  first 
wire  by  the  metallic  connection  of  the 
register  at  New  York.  This  forms  the 
circuit.  The  key  is  fixed  upon  a  pivot 
axis,  to  be  gently  pressed  by  the  operators 
fingers  on  the  top  of  an  ivorj'  button. 
The  circuit  is  now  broken,  and  a  small  gap 
in  the  key  above  the  wire  from  the  battery 
shows  the  metallic  connection  to  be  open. 
By  pressing  upon  the  butt  end  of  the  key, 
its  metal  surface  comes  in  contact  with  tlie 
metal  termination  of  the  wire  from  the 
battery,  and  then  the  circuit  is  closed,  and 
the  electric  fluid  fleets  along  to  the  distant 
station. 

In  connection  with  the  register,  there 
is,  as  has  already,  been  stated,  a  strip  or 
ribbon  of  paper  passing  from  the  roll 
between  two  small  metal  rollers  of  the 
register.  This  strip  is  drawn  through 
between  the  rollers  by  their  motion,  they 
revolving  towards  the  paper  roll,  drawing 
in  the  paper, — motion  being  given  to  these 
rollers  by  a  train  of  clock-work  gear  wheels, 
moved  by  the  weight  below  the  machine. 
The  upper  small  roll  has  a  small  groove  run- 
ning around  its  periphery,  and  the  riblx>n 
of  paper  is  drav^ii  through  against  its 
under  surface.  The  instrument  for  in- 
denting the  paper  is  suspended  on  a 
pivot  axis  at  its  middle,  and  its  action  is 
like  a  walking-beam,  though  the  stroke 
made  is  very  short.  This  pen-lever  is 
very  nicely  poised,  and  at  its  extreme  end 
from  the  paper  its  stroke  is  neatly  regu- 
lated by  a  set  or  button  screw.  The  metal 
pen  is  attached  to  the  lever  and  fixed  on  a 
pivot  like  a  walkincr-beam.  When  one 
end  is  drawn  down,  the  other  end  flies  up, 
and,  having  a  steel  point  on  it,  it  marks 
the  strip  of  paper,  already  described  as 
running  along  a  roller,  and  which  is  drawn 
along  betwet'u  other  two  rollers.  Then, 
by  letting  the  other  end  of  this  pen 
come  up,  the  steel  point  drops,  and 
then  it  is  thrown  up  again,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  marks  on  the  paper.  As, 
therefore,  the  paper  is  always  moving  and^ 
as  the  point  is  held  to  it  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  tlme^  marka  are   made — as  before 
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explaineU^-of  dots,  spaces  and  dashes,  and 
by  a  combination  of  these  the  whole 
alphabet  is  formed,  the  letters  made  into 
words,  and  the  words  into  sentences.  The 
electro-magnet  is  fitted  with  an  armature, 
whose  attraction  and  withdi*awal  gives 
motion  to  the  lever.  Instead  of  reading 
off  from  the  strip  of  paper,  operators  in 
time  trusted  to  sound. 

But,  though  Professor  Morse  exhibited 
the  model  of  his  recording  apparatus  in 
1835  ind  1836,  it  was  not  until  after  some 
years'  additional  toil  that  he  brought  it  to 
the  al>Dve-deseribed  efficiency  and  its  sul> 
Bequent  improvement  and  perfection.  H« 
made  no  efforta  to  bring  the  matter 
definitely  before  the  public  until  the 
autumn  of  1837,  when,  in  its  advanced 
state  of  completion,  he  exhibited  to  an 
appreciating  and  wonder-struck  auditory, 
its  marvelous  operation.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  invention  and  its  astonishing 
capacity,  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
prominent  theme  of  public  and  private 
discussion,  atlmiration  being  largely  min- 
gled with  blank  £i»L*redulity,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule.  Even  in  congress,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Professor  Morse  for  government 
aid,  to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  iivention  by  constructing  a  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in 
1838,  there  were  not  found  wanting  learned 
legislators  who  treated  the  idea  as  a  mere 
chimera.  I'^  was  the  same  congress  of 
which  Kspy,  the  "  Storm  King,"  was 
asking  assistance,  to  test  his  favorite 
theory,  then  so  prominently  discussed. 

Both  Morse  and  Enpy,  says  a  writer  of 
that  time  and  the  event,  beca,me  the  butt 
of  ridicule,  the  target  of  merciless 
arrows  of  wit.  They  were  voted  down- 
right bores,  and  the  idea  of  giving  them 
money  was  pronounced  farcical.  They 
were  considered  monomaniacs,  and  as  such 
were  laughed  at,  punned  upon,  and  made 
the  standing  staple  for  jokes.  One  morn- 
ing, however,  a  gentleman  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  house — tjuite  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody,  for  he  Jiad  never  been 
known  to  speak  before,  unleaa  it  was  to 
rote  or  to  address  the  speaker, — and  said, 


'*I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution,  which  I 
respectfully  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  house."  In  a  moment  a  page  was  at 
his  desk,  and  the  resolution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  speaker  and  by  him  delivered 
to  the  clerk,  who  read  as  follows : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  a]»jiropriating  $30,000, 
to  enable  Professor  Morse  to  establish  a 
line  of  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore."  The  gentleman  who  offered 
it  was  Mr.  Ferris,  one  of  the  New  York 
representatives,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
learning,  but  modest,  retiring,  and  diffi- 
dent. 

This  being  merely  a  resolution  of 
inouiry,  it  passed  without  opposition,  and, 
oui  of  regard  to  the  mover,  witliout  com- 
ment. In  time,  it  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, all  the  members  of  which  had,  by 
their  public  services  and  brilliant  talents, 
acquired  a  national  reputation.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  read  the  resolution. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  a  clear,, 
distinct  voice,  said,  '*  Gentlemen,  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  it  ?  "  There 
was  a  dead  i»ause  around  the  table.  No 
one  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  initiative. 
It  was  expected  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  in  tlie  house  was  a 
democrat,  the  dentoiTatic  side  of  the  com- 
mittee would  stand  god-father  to  it  tliere. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  They  felt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  preposterous  and  deserv- 
ing of  no  countenance.  At  length,  one  on 
the  otlier  side  broke  the  ominous  silence 
by  moving  that  the  committee  instruct 
the  chairman  to  report  a  bill  to  the  house, 
appropriating  thirty  thousiind  dollars  for 
the  purpose  named  in  the  resolution. 

This  movement  "brought  them  all  np 
standing!"  No  ppeeches  were  made. 
The  question  was  called  for.  The  yeas 
and  nays  wore  taken  alphaheticall}',  and, 
as  four  had  voted  on  the  affirmiitive  side, 
and  four  on  the  negative,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Governor  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  whose 
name  came  laat  on  the  list,  to  decide  the 
question.  He,  however,  had  paid  no  atten* 
tioa  to  the  matter,  and,  like  the  majority  oj 
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people,  considered  it  a  great  humbug.  Ho 
had  uot  the  faintest  idea  of  the  importance 
to  his  country,  of  the  vote  he  was  to  cast. 
But  as  fortune  would  have  i-t,  the  thought 
came  to  mind  that  Mr.  Morse  was  even 
then  experimenting  iu  the  capitol  with  the 
"  new-fangled  invention,"  liaviug  stretched 
ft  wire  from  the  basement  story  to  tlie 
ante-room  of  the  senate  chamber.  It  was 
therefore  in  Governor  Wallace's  power  to 
•atisfy  himself  at  once  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  feasibility,  and  he  determined 
to  try  it.  He  asked  leave  to  consider  hia 
vote.  This  was  granted.  Ho  imme- 
diately stepped  out  of  the  committee  room, 
and  went  to  the  ante-chamber,  which  was 
iound  crowded  with  representattvca  and 
strangers.  Governor  Wallace  requested 
permission  to  put  a  question  to  the  "  mad- 
man "  (Morse)  at  the  other  end  of  the 
mre.     It  was  granted    immediately.     He 
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wrote  the  question  and  handed  it  to  the 
telegrapher.  The  crowd  cried  ^^  rmd  I 
read!  "  In  a  very  short  time  the  answer 
was  received.  When  written  out  by  the 
operator,  the  same  cry  of  "  read  it !  read 
it  f"  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

To   hia    utter   astonishment,    Governor 
Wallace  found  that  the  madman  at  that  end 


of  the  wire  had  more  wit  and  force  than  tbe 
congressmen  at  the  other — the  laugh  was 
turned  completely  upon  the  committee-maQ. 
But,  as  western  men  are  rarely  satisfied 
with  one  fall — not  less  than  two  failures 
out  of  three  attempts  foiciug  from  them 
any  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  —  the 
governor  put  a  second  question,  and  there 
came  a  second  answer.  If  the  first  raised 
a  laugh  at  his  expense,  the  second  convert- 
ed that  laugh  into  a  roar  and  a  shoafc. 
He  was  more  than  satisfied.  Picking  up 
his  hat,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
crowd,  the  good-natured  shout  following 
him  as  he  passed  along  the  passages  and 
halls  of  the  capitol. 

Aa  a  matter  of  course,  Crovemor  Wallace 
voted  in  the  affirmative  of  the  motion  then 
pending    before    the    committee,   and    it 
prevailed.     The    chairman    reported    the 
bill,  the  house  and  senate  concurred  in  its 
passage,  and  thus  was  Professor  Morse 
Bnceessful   in   this  his  last  struggle  to 
demonstrate  tbe   practicability   of — as 
it  has  proved — the  most  amazing  in- 
vention  of  the  age,    the   electro-mag- 
netic telegraph.     If  the  committee  had 
ignored   the    proposition,   there   is   no 
telling  what  would  liave  been  the  result. 
That  the  experiment  would  have  been 
finally  made,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.     But  when  or  by  whom  is  the 
question.     It  was  not  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  indivtduid  fortune  to  make 
it,  and,   if  it  was,  none  but  Professor 
Morse  would  have  hazarded  it. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Professor 
Morse  came  to  the  last  stage  of  discour- 
agement, in  the  prosecution  of  his  appeal 
to  congress,  before  light  finally  broke 
in  upon  him.     On  the  very  last  day  of 
the    session,    the   bill    relating   to   his 
case  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenti- 
eth on  the  senate  docket,  to  be  acted  upon 
in    course.       Concerning    this    scene,    a 
writer  in   Harper's  Monthly  states,  that 
during   the  entire   day   Professor    Morse 
watched  the  course  of  legislation  from  the 
gallery  with  nervous  trepidation  and  the 
deepest  anxiety.       At   length,    worn   out 
by  the  interminable  discussion  of  some 
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senator  who  seemed  to  be  speaking 
against  time,  and  overcome  by  his 
prolonged  watching,  he  left  the  gallery  at 
a  late  hour  and  went  to  hia  lodgings^ 
nnder  the  belief  that  it  was  not  possible 
his  bill  could  be  reached,  and  that  he  must 
again  turn  his  attention  to  thotie  labors  of 
the  brush  and  easel  by  means  of  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  appeals  to 
congress  at  a  future  time.  He  accordingly 
made  his  preparations  to  return  to  New 
York  on  the  following  morning,  and 
retiring  to  rest,  sank  into  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  he  did  not  awake 
until  a  late  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. But  a  short  time  after,  while  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table,  the  servant  an- 
nounced that  a  lady  desirt?d  to  see  him. 
Upon  entering  the  parlor,  he  found  Miss 
Annie  Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  whose  face  waa 
all  aglow  with  plea^aure. 

•*  /  kave  com-e  to  eongmtnlate  f/ou"  she 
'marked,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
rBpproached  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"  To  congratulate  me ! "  replied  Mr. 
Morse,  "  and  for  what  ?  " 

"  Wh}/f  xipon  the  passage  of  y(mr  bill, 
to  be  Mure,"  she  replied. 

"You  must  surely  be  mistaken;  fori 
left  at  a  late  hour,  and  its  fate  seemed 
inevitable." 

**  Indeed  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  re- 
joined; "father  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  your  bill  was  the  very 
last  that  was  acted  on,  and  I  begged 
permission  to  convey  to  you  the  news. 
I  am  so  happy  that  I  am  the  first  to  tell 
you." 

The  feelings  of  Professor  lrIon*e  may  be 
better  imagined  than  descrilxHl.  He 
grasi)ed  his  young  companion  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  thanked  her  over  and  over 
again  for  the  joyful  intelligence,  saying — 

**  As  a  reward  for  being  the  first  bearer 
of  this  news,  you  shall  send  over  the  tele- 
graph the  first  message  it  conveys." 

**I  will  hold  you  to  that  promise," 
replied  she;  *'^  Rem  ember  /  ** 

**  Remember  /  "  responded  Professor 
Horse ;  and  they  parted. 


The  plans  of  Mr.  Morse  were  now  alto- 
gether changed.  His  journey  homeward 
was  abandoned,  and  he  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  the  project  of  establishing  the  line  of 
electro-telegrapli,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  authorized  by  the  bill.  Hia 
flirat  idea  was  to  convej'  the  wires,  inclosed 
in  a  leaden  tube,  beneath  the  ground.  He 
had  already  arranged  a  plan  by  which  the 
wires,  insulated  by  a  covering  of  cotton 
saturated  in  gum  shellac,  were  to  be 
inserted  into  leaden  pipes  in  the  process 
of  casting.  But  after  the  expenditure  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  much  delay 
this  plan  was  given  up,  and  the  one  now 
in  use,  of  extending  them  on  poles, 
adoptetl. 

By  the  month  of  May,  1844,  the  whole 
line  was  laid,  and  magnets  and  recording 
instruments  were  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  wires  at  Mount  Clare  Depot,  Balti- 
more, and  at  the  supreme  court  chamber, 
in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  liVhen  the 
circuit  was  complete,  and  the  signal  at  the 
one  end  of  the  line  was  responded  to  by 
the  operator  at  the  other,  Mr.  Morse  sent 
a  messenger  to  Miss  Ellsworth  to  inform 
her  that  the  telegraph  awaited  her  mes- 
sage. She  speedily  responded  to  this,  and 
sent  for  transmission  the  following,  which 
waa  the  first  formal  dispatch  ever  sent 
through  a  telegraphic  wire  connecting 
remote  places  with  each  other : 

"What  hath  God  wrought  I  " 

The  original  of  the  message  is  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Hiirtford,  Connecticut.  The  practicability 
and  utility  of  the  invention  were  now 
clearly  and  firmly  established. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  and  triumphs 
of  this  invention,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  speak.  The  lines  of  telegraphic 
communication  which  now,  like  a  web, 
traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho 
republic,  and  which,  indeed,  connect  and 
cover  as  with  a  nef  -work  the  four  conti- 
nents of  the  globe,— these  attest  the  vast^ 
nesa,  influence  and  jKiwerf  of  this  amazing 
invention.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  specify 
the  details  of  those  various  mechanical 
improvements    in   the    couatruction    and 
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working  of  the  apparatus,  as  also  its  diver- 
eifieil  adaptatictu,  brought  forward  by  the 
fertile  genius  of  Morse,  as  well  as  by 
House,  Hughes,  Phelps,  Sliiiffner,  O'Reilly, 
Vail,  Farmer,  Page,  Ilirks,  Ritchie,  etc., 
and  which  have  secured  to  the  whole  system 
of  telegraphy  its  present  wonderful  degree 
of  scientific  perfection,  bringing  to  the 
discoverer  fame  and  pecujiiary  fortune  at 
home,  and  also  the  most  splendid  medals, 
deeorations  of  honor,  and  "  golden  gifts," 
from  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Enrojie.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the 
first  kingly  aeknowledguient  received  by 
Professor  Morse,  was  the  "Order  of 
Glory"  from  the  Sulton  of  Turkey.  The 
rulers  of  Prussia,  Wurtemherg,  and  Aus- 
tria, sent  him  superb  gold  medals ;  the 
emperor  of  the  French  made  bjm  a  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  instituted  by 
Napoleon  the  First;  while  Denmark  made 
him  one  of  the  knightly  **"  Dannebrog," 
and  Spain  a  Knight  Cammander  of  the 
Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic 


powerful  an  enemy  Abd-el-Kader  proved 
himself  to  the  French,  during  the  career 
of  conquest  uudertakeu  by  the  latter  in 
Algeria.  On  a  certaiu  occasion,  during 
that  terrific  struggle,  the  French  telegraph 
made  the  aimouucement :  *^  AM-^l-Kader 

has  hcen  taken-* ;"  a  fog,  however, 

enveloped  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
in  obscurity.  The  excitement,  neverthe- 
less, in  tlie  money  market,  was  at  fever 
height,  at  the  supposeil  capture  of  that 
adroit  enemy,  and  the  funds  rose  tremen- 
dously. The  following  day,  the  sentence 
being  completed,  the  intelligence  ran  thus: 
"  Abd-el-Kader  haa  been  taken  with  a 
flveaJful  cold  in  hist  head."  The  funds 
fell,  but  the  coup — which  was  worthy  of  a 
Rothschild's  subtlety  —  had  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  for  those  who  managed 
to  make  the  telegraph  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  financial  agents. 

A  C4i8e  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
—one  involving  the  **  tender  passion" — 
was  the  foUowing.     A  daughter  of  one  of 


^^X- 


xs^ 


^^ 


'iT'   ^_    _ 

As  V 
0XDEB8  OF  OIX>BT  OOHVKBBSD  OK  PBOFKSSOB  HOKBB. 


An  example  or  two  of  the  humorous 
side  of  tbe  telegraph  may  here  be  given, 
as  a  kind  of  aide-relief  to  a  subject 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  exclu- 
sively involving  abstract  philosophical 
science  and  the  technical  minutife  of  its 
application. 

Probably  no  one  is   ignorant   of  how 


the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Boston,  Masa.^ 
bad  formed  an  attachment  for  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  was  a  clerk  in  her  father's 
connting-liouse.  The  father  having  heard 
of  the  attachment,  feigned  ignorance  of  it, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  him  more  success- 
fiilly  to  adopt  measures  that  would  break 
it  off.     For  this  purpose  he  directed  the 
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yoang  man  ho  proceed  to  England,  upon 
business ;  and  the  lover  accordingly  ar- 
rived, on  his  route,  in  New  York.  lu  the 
meantime,  the  enamored  young  hvdy  had 
got  an  inkling  of  her  father's  intentions, 
and  wishing  to  frustrate  them  effet'tuaili/, 
sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to  her  lover 
in  New  York,  by  the  following  ox|x>dieutr 
She  took  her  place  in  the  telegraph  office 
in  Boston,  and  be  did  the  same  with  a 
magistrate,  in  the  New  York  office  j  and 
now,  the  exchange  of  consent  being  duly 
given  by  the  electric  flash,  thei/  were  mar- 
ried by  telegraph !  Shortly  after,  the 
lady's  father  insisted  upon  her  marriage 
with  the  gentleman  he  had  selected  for 
her;  and  judge  of  his  amazement  when 
she  told  him  that  she  was  alretidtf  married 
— the  wife  of  Mr.  B.,  then  on  his  way  to 
England;  adding  an  explanation  of  the 
novel  way  in  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. And  so  the  matter  ended ;  adding 
another  to  the  triumphs  of  love  and — 
electricity ! 

During  the  revolutionary  excitement  in 
Europe,  in  1848,  the  astounding  report 
flashed  across  Europe,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  abdicated  I  The  statement 
originated  with  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  sent  the  following  dispatch:  "The 
— King  of — Prussia — has — gone  to  Pof — .** 
In  another  minute,  the  communication  in 
this  form  was  on  its  way  to  the  news- 
paper bulletins,  and  was  immediately  tele- 
graphed thence  in  every  di  taction.  Not 
Jong  after,  however,  the  dial  was  again 
agitated,  and  then  "  a — da/n  **  was  added ; 
making   ihe   very  i]^uiet  place   of   news. 


"The  King  of  Prussia  has  gone  to  Pota* 
dam." 

In  the  early  days  of  telegraphing,  the 
competition  for  priority  amotig  the  lead- 
ing journals  was  very  great,  and  fwits  were 
performed  which,  for  that  day  of  the  art's 
infancy,  were  indeed  marvelous.  One 
instance  will  suffice: 

An  important  speech  by  Mr.  Clay  was 
much  looked  for.  It  was  delivered  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  on  a  Saturday,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  New  Y''ork  Herald  deter- 
mined on  beating  his  contemporaries. 
Express  riders  were  ready,  and  in  less 
than  five  hours  a  full  report,  of  the  speech 
was  in  Cincinnati.  Notifications  had  been 
sent  along  the  line  of  telegraph  to  "  look 
out;"  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
moruingj  the  publisher  of  the  Herald  had 
the  speech  before  him  in  New  York — the 
distance  being  more  than  eleven  hundred 
miles.  This  was  done  during  a  heavy  rain, 
and  while  a  thunder  shower  was  passing 
over  a  portion  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  lines.  At  Cincinuatij  where  it 
was  to  be  copied  in  passing,  the  telegraph 
suddenly  ceased  working,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  superintendent.  Being  short  of  proper 
hands,  he  mounted  a  horse,  and  followed 
the  line,  through  the  pelting  storm,  until 
he  found  a  break,  caused  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree,  beyond  Turtle  Creek,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles.  He  finished  mending 
the  break  at  dark,  and  then  returned  to 
the  city,  where,  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  other  competent  operators,  received  the 
speech  and  sent  it  to  New  York,  finishing 
it  at  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning, 
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John  Quincj  Adams,  ttrfi  "Old  Man  Eloquent/'  Carries  on  a  Contest  a(  Eleven  Days,  Single- Handed, 
in  ita  Defenae,  in  the  House  of  Hepregentattvei. — Paitage  of  the  *'  Gag  Rule."— Expulsion  and  Auaa* 
■inaCion  Threatened!. — Ht»  UnquaiLing  Cotirage, — A  Spectacle  Unwitnessed  Oefore  in  the  Halls  of 
Legislation  — Triiini|ih  of  His  Master  Mind — ^The  Rightand  Petitiona  Constitutional  One, — Indiscrim- 
inate and  Unrestricted, — Anti-Slavery  Petitions. — Mr.  Adams  Their  Champion. — An  Unpopular  Post- 
tion. — He  Defies  every  Menace. — His  Bold  and  Intrepid  Conduct. — The  North  and  South  at  Variance. 
Moneter  Petitions  Pour  In  — A  Memorial  from  Slaves. — Wild  Tumult  in  the  House. — Cries  of  "  Expel 
the  0!d  Scoundrel  t" — Proposal  to  Censure  and  Disgrace  Ilim.— Mr.  Adams  Unmoved  Amidst  the 
Tempest — Eloquence  and  ladomitableness  — A  Petition  to  Dissolve  the  Union. — Increased  Exasper- 
ation.— Violent  and  Denunciatory  Debate. — Sublime  Bearing  of  Mr.  Adams.^ Vindicated  and  Vio- 
toriouB  at  LasL^VViiat  He  Lived  to  See. — Honor  from  liis  Opponeota. 


"  Thooch  Mscd,  he  wm  vn  Irnn  of  limb, 


Nonfor  Ihe  yoiilh  could  com  with  hlmi 
And  tlir  fri**  wham  ht  »iDg\j  kr\it  at  bajr, 
nlwrcd  bit  h*\n  of  irhLte  and  fin^." 


'.^v'^S; 


I^ENERABLE  in  years,  and  laden  with  political 
honorB — such  as  a  king  might  he  proud  of,  Jolm 
Quiiicy  Adams  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  repreaeutatives  at  Washington,  in  1831. 
It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties of  the  North  began  to  petition  congress  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
inhibition  of  the  inter-state  slave-trade,  and  kin- 
dred measures.  Though  comi>aratively  few  at  the 
outset,  the  petitioners  for  tiiese  objects  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  during  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  until  they  reached,  in  one  congress,  three- 
fourtha  of  a  million.  But  not  all  of  these  petition- 
era  were  *  abolitionists,'  in  the  then  commonly 
accepted  meaning  of  tliat  term.  In  the  defense  of 
the  untranimeled  right  of  petition,  as  also  that  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  it  became 
evident  to  considerate  men,  of  all  parties,  that  not  alone  was  the  right  to  discuss  and 
petition  in  regar*.!  to  slavery  involved,  hut  that  vital  constitutional  principles  were  at 
stake,  and  that  tlieae  must  he  defended,  irrespective  of  the  merit^i  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject over  which  the  battle  was  waged.    It  was  upon  this  broad  grotmd  that  Mr,  Adams, 
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'the  old  man  eloqu'^nt,'  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  became  at  once  the  champion 
of  freedom  of  debate  and  the  right  of  jieti- 
tion  in  the  national  legiskiture,  nmkiug 
not  America  only,  but  tiie  civilized  world, 
resound  with  the  clash  of  the  conflict.  Of 
the  long  and  eventful  life  of  thia  extraor- 
dinary man,  the  chapter  covering  the 
events  here  recorded  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  and  brilliant. 
The  exalted  jiositions  he  had  held,  almost 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  multifarious  learning,  his  world- 
wide renown,  lent  luster  to  the  cause ; 
while  his  exhaustless  resources,  his  skill  in 
debate,  his  dauntless  courage  and  indomit- 
able will,  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  its 
friends,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  a 
source  of  mortihcation  and  disiconifit- 
nre  to  its  foes.  No  threats  and  iio  tu- 
mults could  for  a  moment  cause  him  to 
quail  or  waver  in  his  heroic  determina- 
tion. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1831,  Mr. 
Adams,  then  at  the  very  outset  uf  his  con- 
gressional career,  presented  fifteen  peti- 
tions, all  numerously  signed,  from  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  presenting 
these  petitions,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that 
although  the  petitioners  were  not  his 
immediate  constituents,  he  inferred,  from  a 
letter  which  accompanied  the  petitions, 
that  they  came  from  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  or  Quakers, — a  body  of 
men,  hs  declared,  than  whom  there  was  no 
more  respectable  and  worthy  clas.s  of  citi- 
zens in  the  whole  country.  At  the  same 
time,  while  he  considered  that  the  petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  tlie 
District  related  to  a  proper  subjett  for  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  he  did  not  approve 
of  those  which  prtiyed  for  the  congressional 
abolition  of  slavery  then-. 

Similar  petitions  were  constantly  for- 
warded from  different  parts  of  the  land, 
during  successive  terms  of  congress,  for 
Mr.  Adams  to  present,  the  parties  well 
knowing  that  they  could  rely  upon  his 
scrupulous   fidelity  to  them   in  the  high 


places  of  power,  and  that,  against  all  men- 
aces or  blandishments,  he  would  intrepidly 
advocate  that  most  sacred  privilege  of  free- 
men— -the  right  of  petition. 

Hecomiug  alarmed  at  tliese  demonstra- 
tions, the  southern  members  of  congress 
determined  to  arrest  them,  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  1836,  a  committee  of 
the  liouse  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  petitions  and 
memorials  of  this  nature.  The  report  of 
this  committee  consisted,  in  substance,  of 
three  resolutions,  as  follows:  First,  that 
Congress  conld  not  constitutionally  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  any  of  the  states; 
second,  that  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  thirtl, 
that  all  petitions,  propositions,  or  papers  of 
any  kind,  relating  to  the  subject,  should, 
if  brought  before  congress,  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  without  liberty  of  debate,  and 
receive  no  further  action.  T/aV  report 
was  the  casting  of  the  die,  Weil  was  it 
called  the  "Gag  Rule." 

WheJi  the  first  of  these  resolutions  was 
taken  up,  Mr.  Adams  said,  if  the  house 
would  allow  him  five  minutes'  time,  he 
would  prove  the  resolution  to  be  untrue. 
His  request  was  denied.  On  the  third 
declaration,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  vote, 
and  sent  to  the  speaker's  chair  the  follow- 
ing protest,  demanding  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  Journal  of  the  house,  there 
to  stand  to  the  latest  [Ktsterity : 

"  I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  rules  of  this  house,  and  of 
the  rights  of  my  constituents." 

Notwithstanding  the  rule  embodiei  in 
this  resolution  virtually  trampled  the  right 
of  petition  into  the  dust,  yet  it  was  adopted 
by  the  house,  by  a  large  majority.  But 
Mr.  Adams  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  this 
arbitrary  restriction.  Petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  continued  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  in  increased  numbers,  some 
of  them  of  monster  size,  bearing  thousands 
of  signatures.  With  unwavering  firmness 
— against  a  bitter  and  unscrtipulous  oppo- 
sition, exaKperated  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  unconquerable  pertinacity  —  amidst  a 
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perfect  tempest  of  vituperation  and  abuse 
— he  persevered,  unvanquished,  in  present- 
ing the^e  petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the 
&moant  sometimes  of  two  hundred  in  a 
day,  and  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
house  on  each  83parate  petition.  His 
position  in  these  scenes, — advocating, 
amidst  scorn  and  derisiun,  and  threats  of 
expulsion  and  assassination,  the  inalienable 


right  of  petition  for  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest in  the  laud, — wiis  in  the  highest 
degree  illustrious  and  subltiiie  ;  a  spectacle 
unwitnessed  before  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1837,  Mr. 
Adams  presented  the  jwtition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women,  whom  he  stated  to 
be  tlie  wives  and  daughters  of  his  immedi- 
ate constituents,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  he  moved  that  the  petition  be  read. 
Objection  was  raa4le,  -vvhereupon  Mr, 
Adams  remarked  that,  unflenitiimJing  that 
it  wa.a  not  the  petition  itself  which  was 
laid  uiion  the  table,  but  the  motion  to 
receive,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  call 
up  that  motion,  for  decision,  every  day,  so 
long  as  freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  house.  Being 
callt'd  to  order  at  this  stage  of  proceedings, 
Mr.  Adams  paid  he  would  then  have  the 
honor  of  pre'entttig  to  the  house  the  peti- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
women,  the  wives  and   daughters  of  bis 


immediate  constituents;  and,  as  a  part  (3t 
the  speech  which  he  intended  to  make,  be 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  peti- 
tion, which  was  not  long,  and  would  not 
consume  much  time.  Objection  being 
made  to  the  reception  of  the  petition,  Mr. 
Adams  at  once  proceeded  to  read,  that  the 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  South  Wey- 
mouth, in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
"  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  slavery, 
and  keenly  aggrieved  by  its  existence  iu 
a  part  of  our  country  over  which  con- 
gress   '- 

Here  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carol inti, 
rose  to  a  question  of  order,  and,  after  a 
brisk  colloquy  in  the  house,  the  speaker 
ruled  that  Mr>  Adams  must  confine  hini- 
self  to  stating  the  contents  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Adams, — I  am  doing  so,  sir. 

The  Speaker. — ^Not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Adams. — I  was  at  this  point  of  the 
petition:  "Keenly  aggrieved  by  its  exist- 
ence in  a  part  of  our  country  over  which 
congress  possesses  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  whatsoever— — " 

Loud  cries  of  "Order,"  "Order!" 

3fr.  Adams. — "  Do  most  earnestly  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body " 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Adams. — "Immediately  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia " 

Mr.  Chambers  reiterated  his  call  to 
order,  and  the  Speaker  directed  Mr. 
Adams  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  rapidity  of  enunciation,  and  in  a 
very  loud  tone  of  voice — "  And  to  declare 
every  human  being  free  who  sets  foot  upon 
its  soil  /  " 

The  confnsion  in  the  hall  at  this  time 
was  very  great.  The  speaker  decided  that 
it  was  not  in  order  for  a  member  to  read  a 
petition,  whether  it  was  long  or  short. 

Mr.  Adams  appealed  from  any  decision 
which  went  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  member  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives  should  not  have  the  power 
to  read  what  he  chose.  He  had  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  thing.     If  the  hith- 
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erto  invaria'ble  practice  was  to  be  reversed, 
let  the  decision  stand  upon  record,  and  let 
it  appear  how  entirely  the  freedom  of 
speech  was  suppressed  in  this  house.  If 
the  reading  of  a  paper  was  to  be  suppressed 
in  his  person,  so  help  him  God,  he  wouhl 
only  consent  to  it  as  a  matter  of  record. 
Saying  this,  he  instantly  resumed  and 
finished  the  reading  of  the  petitionj  that 
the  petitioners 

**• respectfully  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  present  the  same  petition  yearly 
before  this  honorable  body,  that  it  might 
at  least  be  a  memorial  in  the  holy  cause  of 
human  freedom,  that  they  had  done  what 
they  could." 

These  words  were  read  by  Mi.  Adams, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  amidst  tumultuous 
cries  of  "order"  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  Tlie  petition  was  finally  received, 
and  laid  upon  the  table. 

One  month  after  this,  namely,  on  the 
seventh  of  February,  after  Mr.  Adams  had 
offered  some  two  hundred  or  more  aboli- 
tion petitions,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and,  with- 
out yielding  the  floor,  employed  himself  in 
packing  up  or  arranging  his  budget  of 
documents.  He  was  about  resuming  his 
seat,  when,  suddetily  glancing  at  a  paper 
on  his  desk,  he  took  it  up,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  shrill  tone — 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  possession, 
a  petition  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
character;  and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
chair  if  it  be  in  order  to  present  it." 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  state  the 
character  of  the  petit-on,  the  cliair  would 
probably  be  able  to  decide  on  the  subject. 

**Sir,"  ejaculated  Mr,  Adams,  "the 
petition  is  signed  by  eleven  slaves  of  the 
town  of  Frederick.sburg,  in  the  county  of 
Culpepper,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  is 
one  of  those  petitions  which,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  are  not  what  they 
purport  to  be.  It  is  signed  partly  by  per- 
sons who  cannot  write,  by  making  their 
marks,  and  partly  by  persons  whose  hand- 
writing would  manifest  that  they  have 
received  the  education  of  slaves.  The 
petition  declares  itself  to  be  from  slaves, 


and  I  am  requested  to  present  it.  I  will 
send  it  to  the  chair." 

The  speaker,  Mr.  Polk,  who  habitually 
extended  to  Mr,  Adams  every  courtesy 
and  kindness  imaginable,  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  found  himself  involved  in  a 
dilemma.  Giving  his  chair  one  of  those 
hitches  which  ever  denoted  his  excitement, 
he  said  that  a  petition  from  slaves  was  a 
novelty,  and  involved  a  question  that  he 
did  not  feel  called  on  to  decide.  He 
would  like  to  take  time  to  consider  it;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  would  refer  it  to  the 
house.  The  house  was  very  thin  at  the 
time,  and  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
what  was  going  on,  till  the  excitement  of 
the  speaker  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  who  impa- 
tiently, and  under  great  excitement,  rose 
and  inquired  what  the  petition  was.  The 
speaker  furnishi'd  tlie  required  informa- 
tion ;  whereup»OD  Mr.  Lewis,  forgetting  all 
discretion,  whilst  he  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
turned  towards  Mr.  Adams,  and  exclaimed, 
in  thunder-tones — 

"  By ,  sir,  this  is  not  to  be  endured 

any  longer!'* 

"  Treason !  treason  1  Expel  the  old  scoun- 
drel ;  put  him  out;  do  not  let  him  disgrace 
the  house  any  longer,"  screamed  a  half 
dozen  other  members. 

"  Get  up  a  resolution  to  meet  the  case," 
exclaimed  a  member  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  George  C.  Dromgoole,  who  had  ac- 
quired quite  a  reputation  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian, was  selected  as  the  very  man  who, 
of  all  others,  was  most  capable  of  drawing 
up  a  resolution  that  would  meet  and  cover 
the  emergeno}'.  He  j>roduced  a  resolution 
and  preamble,  in  which  it  was  stated,  sub- 
stantially, that,  whereas  the  Hon,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  a  representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  presented  to  the  house  a 
petition  signed  by  negro  slaves,  thus 
^' giving  color  to  an  idea"  that  bondmen 
were  capable  of  exercising  the  right  of 
petition,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  he  be 
tfiken  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  be  cen- 
sured by  the  speaker  thereof." 

A  still  more  stringent  resolution  was 
introduced   by  Hon.   Waddy   Thompson, 
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namely,  that  Mr-  Adama,  "having  been 
guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the  house,  be 
instantly  brought  to  the  bar,  to  receive 
the  severe  censure  of  the  speaker,"  Sev- 
eral other  resolutions  and  propositions, 
ttom  members  of  slave-holding  states,  were 
submitted,  but  none  proved  satisfactory 
even  to  themselves.  The  idea  of  bringing 
the  venerable  ex-president  to  the  bar,  like 
a  culprit,  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  a 
comparatively  youthful  speaker,  was  equal- 
ly disgraceful  and  absurd.  Mr.  Adama, 
however,  entirely  unmoved  by  the  tempest 
which  raged  around  him,  defended  him- 
self, and  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  with 
his  accustomed  ability  and  elofjuence. 

"In  regard  to  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  house,"  said  he,  "as  they  all 
concur  in  naming  me,  and  in  charging  mo 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
in  calling  me  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to 
answer  for  ray  crimes,  I  have  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  remain  silent,  until  it 
flhould  be  tho  pleasure  of  the  house  to  act 
either  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  resolu- 
tions. I  suppose  that  if  I  shall  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  bouse,  I  shall  not  be 
struck  mute  by  tho  previous  question, 
before  I  have  an  opjwrtunity  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  my  own  defense," 

"Now,  as  to  the  fact  what  the  petition 
was  for,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  in  another  por- 
tion of  hia  Bspeech,  "I  simply  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  has  sent  to 
the  table  a  resolution  assumiug  that  this 
petition  was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — 
I  state  to  him  that  he  is  mistaken.  He 
must  amend  his  resolution;  for  if  the 
house  should  choose  to  read  this  petition, 
I  can  state  to  them  they  would  find  it 
something  very  much  the  reverse  of  that 
which  tlie  resolution  states  it  to  be.  And 
if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  still 
chooses  to  bring  mo  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  he  must  amend  his  resolution  in  a 
very  important  particular;  for  he  may 
probably  have  to  put  into  it,  that  my  crime 
has  been  for  attempting  to  introduce  the 
petition  of  slaves  that  slavery  should  not 
be  abolished." 

Beiterating  the  principle,  that  the  right 


of  petition  belongs  to  all,  Mr.  Adams  said 
that  he  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  present  any 
petition,  couched  in  respectful  language, 
from  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  be 
its  object  what  it  might, — be  the  prayer  of 
it  that  in  which  he  could  concur,  or  that  to 
which  he  was  utterly  opposed;  no  law 
could  l>o  found,  even  in  the  most  abject 
despotism,  which  deprives  even  the  mean- 
est or  most  degraded,  of  the  right  to  sup- 
plicate for  a  boon,  or  to  pray  for  mercy; 
there  is  no  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  who 
is  not  com|>eUed  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
his  people,  whosoever  they  may  be, — not 
even  the  sulLan  of  Turkey  can  walk  the 
streets  and  refuse  to  receive  petitions  from 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  land. 

Whsn  southern  members  saw  that,  in 
their  haste,  they  had  not  tarried  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  petition,  and  that  it 
prayed  for  tho  perpetuation,  instead  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  their  position  became 
so  ludicrous,  that  their  exasperation  was 
greatly  increased.  At  the  time  tht 
petition  was  announced  by  Mr.  Adams, 
the  house  was  very  thin ;  but  the  excite- 
ment that  was  produced  soon  filled  it; 
and,  besides,  the  sergeant-at-arms  had  been 
instructed  to  arrest  and  bring  in  all  absen- 
tees. The  excitement  commenced  at  about 
one  o'clock,  and  continued  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  house 
adjourned.  Mr.  Adams  stood  at  his  desk, 
resolutely  refusing  to  be  seated  till  the 
matter  was  disposed  of,  alleging  that  if 
he  were  guilty,  he  was  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  among  high  and  honorable  men. 
When  Mr.  Dromgoole's  resolution  was 
read  to  the  house,  for  its  consideration, 
Mr.  Adams  yielded  to  it  one  of  those  sar- 
castic sneers  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving,  when  provoked  to  satire;  and  said 
— "Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  the  reso- 
lution of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  it  charges  me  with  being  guilty 
of  *  giving  volor  to  an  idea  .^' "  The  whole 
house  broke  forth  in  one  common,  irrepres- 
sible peal  of  laughter,  at  this  capital  double 
entendre;  and  the  Dromgoole  resolution 
was  jvctually  laughed  out  of  existence. 
Ttie  house  now  found  that  it  had  got  itself 
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in  a  dilemma — that  Mr.  Adams  was  too 
much  for  it;  and,  at  last,  adjourned,  leav- 
ing the  affair  in  the  position  in  which 
they  found  it. 

For  several  days  this  subject  continued 
to  agitate  the  house — and  the  nation.  Mr. 
Adams  not  only  warded  off  the  virulent 
attacks  made  upon  him,  but  carried  the 
^'ar  so  effectually  into  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
mies, that,  becoming  heartily  tired  of  the 
contest,  they  repeatedly  endeavored  to  get 
rid  of  the  wliole  subject  by  laying  it  on 
the  table.  To  this  Mr.  Adams  objected. 
He  insisted  that  it  should  he  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Immense  excitement  contin- 
ued, and  call  after  call  of  the  house  was 
made.  At  length,  the  subject  was  brought 
to  a  termination  by  the  passage  of  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  —  much  softened 
down,  in  comparison  with  what  was  at  first 
proposed — declaring  that  the  paper  cannot 
be  received,  and  that  slaves  have  no  right 
to  petition. 

The  slave  petition  in  question  :b  believed 
to  have  been  a  counterfeit,  manufactured 
by  certain    members    of    congress    from 

ve-holding  states,  and  was  sent  to  Mr. 

.damfl  by  way  of  experiment — with  the 
double  design  of  ascertaining  if  he  could 
be  imposed  upon ;  and,  if  the  deception 
succeeded,  those  who  got  it  up  were  curi- 
ous to  know  if  the  venerable  statesman 
would  redeem  his  pledge,  and  present  a 
petition,  no  matter  who  it  came  from.  He 
was  too  wily  not  to  detect  the  plot  at  the 
outset;  he  knew  that  alt  was  a  hoax;  but 
he  resolved  to  present  the  paper,  and  then 
turn  the  tables  upon  its  authors. 

His  success  in  thus  defeating  his  oppo- 
nents on  their  mad  intention  of  censure, 
was  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of 
personal  and  parliamentary  triumph.  In 
vain  did  they  tijreaten  assassination, 
indictment  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
other  i»roeeeding?,  to  seal  his  lips  in 
silence.  In  vain,  too,  did  they  declare 
that  he  should  "be  made  amenable  to 
another  tribunal  (mob  law),  and,  as  an 
incendiary,  be  brought  to  condign  pnnifh- 
ment."     *'My  life  on  it,"  said  a  Routhern 

member,  ''if  he  presents  that  petition  from 
17 
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slaves,  we  shall  yet  see  him  within  the 
walls  of  the  penitentiary."  Firm  stood 
the  white-haired  sage  of  more  than  seventy 
winters,  and  with  witliering  rebukes 
repelled  his  hot-blooded  assailants.  His 
clarion  voice  rang  defiantly  through  the 
hail,  as  he  said — 

"Do  the  gentlemen  from  the  south 
think  they  can  frighten  me  by  their 
threats  ?  If  that  be  their  object,  let  me 
tell  them,  sir,  the>/  hove  prccischf  niistaketi 
their  man.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened 
frani  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  dut^y,  by 
their  indignation,  by  their  violence,  nor, 
sir,  by  all  the  grand  juries  in  the  universe. 
I  have  dor.e  only  my  duty;  and  I  shall  do 
it  again,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
even  though  they  recur  to-morrow." 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1842, 
Mr.  Adams  presented  the  petition  of  forty- 
five  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
praying  that  congress  would  immediately 
take  measures  peaceably  to  dissolve  the 
Union  of  the  States:  First,  because  no 
union  con  be  agreeable  which  does  not 
present  prospects  of  reciprocal  benefits ; 
second,  because  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
resources  of  one  section  of  the  Union  is 
annually  drained  to  sustain  the  views  and 
course  of  another  section,  without  any 
adequate  return ;  third,  because,  judging 
from  the  history  of  past  nations,  such  a 
union,  if  persisted  in,  in  the  present  course 
of  things,  would  certainly  overwhelm  the 
whole  nation  in  utter  destruction.  • 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  the  j>etition  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  an  answer  showing  the 
reasons  why  the  prayer  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  granted. 

Immediate  and  wild  excitement  fol- 
lowed the  pre.sentation  of  this  petition. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  bum 
it  in  presence  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wi.se,  of 
the  same  state,  asked  the  speaker  if  it  was 
in  order  to  move  to  censnre  any  member 
for  presenting  such  a  petition.  Mr. 
Gilmer,  also  of  Virgitiia,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, that  Mr.  Adams,  for  presenting  such 
a  petition,  had  justly  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  house.     Mr.  Adams  said  he  hoped 
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that  the  resolution  would  be  received  and 
discussed.  Angry  debate  continuod,  until 
the  house  adjourned. 

The  next  duVf  the  whole  body  of  south- 
ern members  csimo  into  the  house,  appar- 
ently resolved  to  crush  Mr.  Adams  and  hia 
cause  —  the  right  of  petition— -forever. 
They  gathered  in  groups,  conversed  in 
whispers,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their 
conduct  at  twelve  o'clodt  indicated  tlio 
approach  of  some  high-liauded  prot-eeding, 
Thomas  F.  Mjirsball,  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  been  selected  as  »poltesman  for  the 
occasion,  rose,  and,  having  asked  and 
received  of  Mr.  Gilmer  leave  to  offer  & 
substitute  for  hia  resolution  of  censure 
which  was  pending  at  the  adjournment, 
presented  three  resolutions,  which  had 
been  prepared  pt  a  caucus,  the  night 
before,  and  which  declared  that  the  peti- 
tion in  question  involved  a  proposition  to 
the  house  to  commit  perjury  and  high 
treason,  and  thab  Mr.  Adams,  for  offering 
it,  receive  the  severest  censure  of  that 
body. 

Assuming  a  manner  and  tone  as  if  he 


felt  the  historical  importance  of  Ins  poo* 
tion,  he  spoke  with  great  coolness  and 
solemnity, —  a  style  wholly  unusual  with 
him;  exhibited,  too,  a  magist-erial  air,  and 
judicial  consequence,  as  if  he  thought  th 
he  was  about  to  pour  down  the  thunder 
condemnation  on  the  venerable  object  dt 
his  attack,  as  a  judge  pronouncing  scntenc« 
on  a  convicted  culprit,  in  the  sight  of 
approving  men  and  angels.  The  vast 
audience  before  whom  he  spoke  were  not 
to  bo  left  in  any  doubt  of  his  entinent 
capacity  to  act  the  part  he  had  assumed, 
of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  executioner. 

Wlven  Mr.  Marshall  concluded^  the 
chair  announced  to  Mr.  Adama  that  Ki« 
position  entitled  him  to  the  floor ;  bringing 
up  to  the  imagination  a  parallel  scene — 
'Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art 
permitted  to  speak  for  tliyself.' 

Up  rose,  then,  that  bald,  gray  old  man, 
his  hands  trembling  with  constitutional 
infirmity  and  age,  upon  whose  consecrated 
head  the  vials  of  i>artisan  wr.ath  had  been 
out[toured.  Among  the  crowd  of  slave- 
liolders  who  filled  the  galleries  hg^  oonld 
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Beck  no  friends,  and  hvtt  a  few  among  those 
immediately  around  him.  Unexcited,  lie 
raised  his  voice,  bigh-keyedj  as  was  usual 
with  him,  but  clear,  unti-emulous,  and 
firm.     In  a  mouimit  his  iufirniitiea  disap- 

ared,  although  his  shaking  hand  could 

t  but  be  noticed ;  trembliug  not  with 
but  with  age.     At   tirst  there  was 

thing  of  indignation  in  his  tone,  manner, 
or  words.  Surprise  and  cold  contempt 
ere  all.  The  thread  of  his  great  discourse 
mainly  his  present  and  past  relations 
to  Virginia  and  Virginians.  After  grate- 
y  acknowledging  his  infinite  obligations 

the  great  Virginians  of  the  first  age  of 
the  federal  republic,  he  modestly  and 
npretendingly   recounted  the  unsought, 

alted  honors,  heaped  upon  him  by  Wash- 
ington, Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  detailed 
with  touching  simplicity  and  force  some  of 
his  leading  actions  in  the  discharge  of 
these  weighty  trusts.  In  pursuing  his 
remarks,  he  chanced  to  fix  his  eye  upon 
shall,  who  was  moving  down  one  of 

e  side^aisles.  Instantly,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  the  moment,  he  burst  forth  in  a 
touching  appeal  to  the  hallowed  memory 
of  Marshall,  the  venerated  and  immaculate 
Virginian,  through  a  long  career  of  judi- 
cial honor  and  usefulness.  With  a  flash 
of  withering  scorn,  Mr.  Adams  struck  at 
the  unhappy  Marshall  of  another  day.  A 
single  breath  blew  all  his  mock-judicial 
array  into  air  and  smoke.  In  a  tone  of 
insulted  majesty  and  retnvigorated  spirit, 
llklr.  Adams  then  said,  in  reply  to  the  auda* 
ckous  charge  of  high  treason, 

"  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  first  para- 
ph of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Bead  it!  read  it  I  and  see  what  that  says 
of  the  right  of  a  people  to  reform,  to 
change,  to  dissolve  their  government." 

The  look,  the  tone,  the  gesture,  of  the 
insulted  patriot,  at  that  instant,  were  most 
imposing.  He  seemed  to  have  renewed  his 
yonth  like  the  eagles,  and  his  voice  was 
that  of  sovereign  command.  The  burthen 
of  seventy-five  winters  rolled  off,  and  he 
rose  above  the  puny  things  around  him. 
When  the  passage  of  the  Declaration  was 
read  which  solemnly  proclaims  the  right 


I     cioi 


of  reform,  revolution,  and  resistance  to 
oppression,  the  grand  old  man  thundered 
out — 

"  Read  that  again  !  " 

Looking  proudly  around  on  the  listen- 
ing audience,  he  heard  \\\&  triumphant 
vindication  sounded  forth  in  the  gJoriou* 
sentences  of  the  nation's  Magna  Chaita, 
written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  Virginian. 
The  sympathetic  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
intense,  though  voiceless;  every  drop  of 
free,  honest  blood  in  that  vast  assemblage 
bounded  with  high  impulse,  every  fiber 
thrilled  with  excitement.  The  members 
of  the  house  were  all  gathered  around  him, 
even  hia  persecutors  paying  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  'old  man  eloquent.*  Lord 
Morpeth  was  an  attentive  spectator  and 
auditor;  and  so  were  governors,  senators, 
judg'^s,  and  other  high  officials,  innumera- 
ble. A  strong  exhibition  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  mostly  in  cold,  calm,  logical, 
measured  sentences,  concluded  Irlr.  Adams's 
effort,  and  he  sat  down,  vindicated,  victo- 
rious. 

Intemperate  debates,  with  violence  undi- 
minished, succeeded,  in  which  all  the 
topics  of  party  censure,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  were  collected  and 
heaped  upon  Mr.  Adams,  by  Marshall, 
Wise,  Gilmer,  and  others.  No  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  effective  eloquence  ol 
Mr.  Adams  in  reply, — including  amusing 
particulara  of  missives  he  had  received 
from  the  south  threatening  him  with 
assassination ;  among  other  kindly  hints, 
of  this  sort,  sent  through  the  post-office, 
being  a  colored  lithograph  portrait  of  him- 
self, with  the  picturesque  annotation  of  a 
rifle-ball  on  the  forehead,  and  a  promise 
that  such  a  remedy  woiild  "stop  his 
music." 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  this  debate,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  opening  his  defense,  stated  it 
as  his  intention  to  go  over  the  whole  affair, 
and  that  he  should  require  a  great  deal 
more  time,  in  addition  to  what  had  already 
been  consumed;  but  he  was  willing  to 
forego  it  all,  provided  it  could  be  done 
without  sacrificing  his  rights^  the  rights 
of  hia  constituents,  and  those  of  the  petl- 
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tioners.  He  then  stated,  that  if  any 
gentleman  would  maku  a  motion  to  lay  tlie 
whole  subject  —  that  of  which  Marshall 
had  been  made  the  champion  —  on  the 
table,  he  would  forbear  to  proceed  with 
his  defense.  This  motion  was  at  once 
made  by  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  and  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  six  to 
ninety-three.  The  petition  froua  Haverhill 
was  then  refused  to  be  received,  three- 
fourths  of  the  house  voting  against  it 

It  would  appear  Avell-nigh  incredible, 
that  a  venerable  man  like  Mr,  Adtima 
«hould  be  able  to  carry  on,  for  eleven 
days,  almost  single-handed,  so  great  a  con- 
test. That  thia  was  due,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  his  consummate  skill  as  a  par- 
liainontarian,  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
following  memorable  instance  of  his  power 
in  thia  respect,  will  form  a  titting  close  to 
this  chapter. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-sixth  con- 
gress, the  clerk  began  to  ci*il  the  roll  of 
the  members,  according  to  custom.  Whon 
he  came  to  New  Jersey,  he  stated  that 
five  seats  of  the  members  from  that  state 
were  contested,  and  that,  not  feeling  him- 
self authorized  to  decide  the  question,  he 
should  pass  over  those  names,  and  proceed 
with  the  call.  This  gave  rise  to  a  general 
and  violent  debate  on  the  steps  to  be  pur- 
sued under  such  circumstances.  Innumer^ 
able  questions  were  raided,  and  proposi- 
tions made,  but  the  house  could  not  agree 
upon  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and,  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  the  house 
remained  in  a  perfcctl^y  disorganized  state, 
and  in  inextricable  confusion,  the  clerk 
acting  as  the  tool  of  his  party.  But  the 
hour  of  disenthralluient  was  at  hand;  a 
scene  was  to  be  presented  which  would 
send  tho  mind  back  to  those  daj^'s  when 
Cromwell  exclaimed,  "Sir  Harry  Vane! 
wo  unto  you.  Sir  Harry  Vane!" — and  in 
an  instant  dispersed  the  famous  rump  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this 
scene  of  confusion  and  anarch^^  had  main- 
tained a  profound  silence.  He  appeared 
tc  be  engaged  most  of  the  time  in  writing. 
To  a  common   observer  he  seemed  to  be 


reckless  of  everything  around  him.  But 
nothing,  not  the  slightest  incident,  escaped 
him. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  had 
now  commenced.  Mr,  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
the  clerk,  was  directed  to  call  the  roll 
again.  He  commenced  with  Elaine,  as 
usual  in  those  days,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams  was 
now  observed  to  be  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  His  eye  -was  riveted 
on  the  clerk,  his  hands  clasped  the  front 
edge  of  his  desk,  where  he  always  placed 
them  to  assist  him  in  rising^  He  looked, 
in  the  language  of  Otway,  like  a  'fowler 
eager  for  his  prey.' 

"  New  Jersey ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh 
Garland,  ''and  the   clerk   has  to  repeat 

that " 

Mr.  Adams  sprang  to  the  floor  I 
"I  rise  to  interrupt  the  clerk,"  was  his 
first  ejaculation. 

"  Silence,  silence  !  "  resounded  through 
the  hall.  "  Hear  him,  hear  him  I  Hear 
what  he  has  to  say  I  Hear  John  Quincy 
Adams  I"  was  vociferated  on  all  sides. 

In  an  instant,  such  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  vast  chamber,  that 
the  fall  of  a  leaf  of  paper  might  have  been 
heard  in  any  part  of  it;  and  every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Massa- 
chusetts,— one  of  the  purest  of  statesmen 
and  noblest  of  men  1  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and,  having  given  Mr.  Garland 
a  withering  look,  he  proceeded  to  address 
the  dense  throng. 

*'It  was  not  my  intention,"  said  he,  "to 
take  any  part  in  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, I  had  hoped  tliat  this  house 
would  succeed  in  organizing  itself ;  that  a 
speaker  and  clerk  would  he  elected,  and 
that  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation 
would  have  been  progressed  in.  This  is 
not  the  time,  or  place,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  conflicting  claimants  for 
seats  from  New  Jersey;  that  subject 
belongs  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
which,  by  the  constitution,  is  made  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.     But  what  a  spectacle  we  here 
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present !  We  degrade  and  disgrace  our- 
selves ;  we  degrade  and  disgrace  our  eou- 
Btituents  and  our  country.  We  do  not^ 
and  cannot  organize  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
the  clerk  of  this  bouse,  the  mere  clerk, 
whom  we  create,  whora  we  employ,  and 
whose  existence  depends  upon  our  will^ 
usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  vii:egerents  of  the  whole 
American  people,  at  defiance,  and  holds  ua 
in  contempt  I  And  what  is  this  clerk  of 
yours?  Is  he  to  control  the  destinies  of 
sixteen  millions  of  freemen  ?  Is  he  to 
suspend;  by  his  mer«  negative,  th<*  func- 
tions of  governmenr,  and  put  an  end  to 
this  congress  ?  He  refuses  to  call  the 
roll !  It  is  in  your  power  to  compel  him 
to  call  it,  if  he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  hy  a  member, 
who  said  that  he  was  authorized  to  say 
that  compulsion  co;dd  not  reach  the  clerk, 
who  had  avowed  that  he  would  resign, 
rather  tJian  call  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

•'  WrII,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Adams, 
"  then  Irt  him  resign,  and  we  may  possibly 
discover  some  vmy  by  which  we  can  get 
along,  without  the  aid  of  his  all-powerful 
talent,  learning,  and  genius.  If  wa  cannot 
organize  in  any  otlier  way — if  this  clerk 
of  yours  will  not  consent  to  our  discharg- 
ing the  trusts  confided  to  ua  by  our  con- 
stituents, then  let  us  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  which, 
when  the  colonial  governor,  Dinwiddie, 
ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperious  and  insulting  maudate,  and,  like 
men " 

The  multitude  :ould  not  contain  or 
repress  their  enthusiasm  any  longer,  but 
saluted  the  eloquent  and  indignant  speaker, 
and  intercepted  him  with  loud  and  deaf- 
ening cheers,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
capitol  to  its  center.  The  very  Genii  of 
applause  and  enthusiasm  seemed  to  float 
in  the  atniosfdiere  of  the  hall,  and  e\'ery 
heart  exjtauded  with  indt'Sfribable  pride 
and  exultation.  The  turmoil,  the  dark- 
ness, the  very  chaos  of  anarchy,  which  had 
for  successive  days,  pervaded  the  American 
congress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the 
talismanio  eloquence  of  a  single  man  }  and, 


once  more,  the  wheels  of  government  and 
of  legislation  were  put  in  motion. 

Having,  by  this  powerful  appeal,  brought 
the  yet  unorganized  assembly  to  a  percep- 
tion of  its  real  position,  he  submitted  a 
motion  requiring  the  acting  clerk  to  pro- 
ceed in  calling  the  roll.  This  and  similar 
motions  had  already  been  made  by  other 
members.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  was  just 
this,  that  the  clerk  declined  to  entertain 
them.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adams  waa 
immediately  interrupted  by  a  burst  of 
voices  demanding,  "  How  shall  the  ques- 
tion be  put?"  *' Who  will  put  the  ques- 
tion ? "  The  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  waa 
heard  above  all  the  tumult,  "  /  intend  to 
jyut  the  ijuestinn  myself!*^  That  word 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There  wai 
the  master  mind. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered 
itself,  and  the  excitement  of  long  and  loud 
resounding  plaudits  had  abated,  Mr, 
liichard  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, leaped  upon  one  of  the  desks,  waved 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed: 

"I  move  that  the  Honorable  John 
Quiucy  Adams  take  the  chair  of  the 
sjKniker  of  this  house,  and  ofKciate  as  pre- 
siding officer,  till  the  house  be  organized 
by  the  election  of  its  constitutional  officers! 
As  many  as  are  agreed  to  this  will  say  ay  ; 
those " 

He  had  not  an  opi>ortunity  to  complete 
the  sentence,  "  those  who  are  not  agreed 
will  say  wo," — for  one  universal,  deafen- 
ing, tremendous  ay,  responded  to  the 
nomination. 

Hereupon,  it  was  moved  and  ordered 
that  Hons.  Lewis  Williams,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Richard  Barnwell  Rhett, 
conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair. 
Aiid  well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say 
to  him : 

"  Sir,  I  regard  it  as  the  proudest  hmir 
of  your  life ;  and  if,  when  you  shall  be 
gathered  to  your  fathers,  I  were  asked  to 
select  the  words  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  best  calculated  to  give  at  once  the 
character  of  the  man,  I  would  inscribe 
upon  your  tomb  this  sentence :  /  intend 
to  put  the  (question  myself." 
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The  braye  old  man  lived  not  only  to 
■ee  the  odious  "gag  rule''  rescinded,  but  to 
listen  to  that  magnificent  speech  from  one 
of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Palfrey,  on  the 
"inalienable  rights  of  man,''  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  Mr.  Adams  characterise 
tically  exclaimed,  "God  be  praised;  the 
seals  are  broken ;  the  door  is  open ! " 

Dying  in  his  country's  capitol,  in  the 
midst  of  his  public  duties,  in  February, 
1848,  his  illustrious  career  shone  brightly 
to  the  end.  As  secretary  of  state  under 
Hr.  ^lonroe,  and  subsequently  as  presi- 


dent, his  cabinet  and  other  political  asso- 
ciates consisted  of  such  eminent  statesmen 
as  Crawford,  Shelby,  Crowninshield, 
Thompson,  Southard,  Meigs,  McLean, 
Eush,  Wirt,  Barbour,  Porter,  Van  fienssel- 
aer ;  nor  was  his  political  ability  hardly  less 
appreciated  by  those  master  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  his  opponents.  A  whole  nation 
deplored  the  loss  and  united  in  rendering 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  fearless 
"  champion  of  the  right  of  petition."  His 
successor  in  congress  was  Hon.  Hoiaoe 
Mann,  a  kindred  spirit. 
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XXXII. 

PASSAGE    OF    BENTON'S    FAMOUS    "EXPUNGING    RESO- 
LUTION,"  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE,  AFTER  A  THREE 
YEARS    PARLIAMENTARY   STRUGGLE.— 183T. 


Tindication  of  President  Jackson  Against  the  Condemnatory  Sentence  Passed  by  that  Body  in  1884, 
for  his  RemoTal  of  the  Gorernment  Depositea. — Strong  Blatrk  Lines  are  Drawn  Araund  Said  Sen- 
tence, by  the  Secretary,  in  tlie  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  of  a  Vast  and  Turaultuous  Crowd,  at  Mid- 
night.— Opposition  to  the  United  States  Bank. — Jackson's  Message  Against  It. — Public  Oitinton 
Dirided— Congress  Grant*  a  Charter — Presidential  Veto  of  tliis  Bill. — Jackson  Dermmnces  the 
Bank. — Declares  It  to  he  Corrtipt. — Orders  the  United  States  Funds  ItemoTed. — Secretary  Duan* 
Declines  to  Act, — Taney  Succeeds  Him  and  Obeys. — Fierce  Conflict  in  Congress. — Weeks  of  Stormy 
Debate. — Proposed  Censure  of  Jackson.— Rcstilution  to  this  Eflfect  Passed. — Benton's  Motion  to 
Expunge. — He  Follows  it  up  Unceasingly. — His  ronsummate  Tact— Approach  of  the  DecisiT* 
Hour. — Kzeited  Crowds  Pour  In. — Triumph  of  the  Master  Spirit. — Execution  of  the  Resolvt. — 
Strange  and  Impresaive  Scene. 


"  No  power  on  «a(tb— 40  halp  m«  Ood  t— ■halt  coatnil  the  k«y  to  liu  Natkm'i  Audi,  but  thi  United  SUIa*  Oorammant  liwll'*— Fnii- 
I>UT  Jaobjov. 


O  remark  concerning  the  celebrated   parlia- 
mentary feat  accomplished  in  the  passage 
of   the    "Expniigiiig    llesolution,"    by  the 
United  States   Senate,  cotild   more   appro- 
priately   describe   the   chief   actor   in  that 
proceeding,    than    the    pregnant    sentence 
written    by    Senator   Benton's   biographer, 
namely,   that    as  an    exhibition    of    many 
especial  traita  of  that  senator's  character — 
persistency,   keen    and    sagacious    insight, 
stubborn  devotion  to  the  fame  of  his  party 
chief,  unquailing  courage,  and  confidence  of 
^access  against  any  and  all  ofld.s, — no  act  of  liis  life  was  more  striking.     As  is  very 
^'ell  known,  the  mover  in  this  exciting  measure,  Senator  Bentoti,  naturally  made  him- 
^^If    peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  political  opponents,  but  lie  finally  achieved  success, 
id  gained  a  great  personal  triumph.     The   motion  was,  to  strike  from  the  journals  of 
"^^e  senate  a  resolution  of  censure  passed  upon  General  Jackson,  March  twenty-eighth, 
■-^^34,  during  the  second  term  of  his  presidency,  and  the  passion  of  partisans  clothed 
"^^e  contest  with  a  violence  which  shook  the  whole  country. 

The  historj'  uf  this  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  affair  runs  as  follows  :     In  his 
*%iessage  to  congress,  President  Jackson  expressed  an  opinion  against  renewing  the 
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charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  which 
would  expire  in  1836.  The  bank  had  not 
yet  formally  applied  for  such  renewal,  but, 
being  thua  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
congress,  it  was  referred  to  the  coniinitte© 
on  fiuance  in  both  houses  for  examiini- 
tion ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1830, 
Mr.  McDiiffie,  of  t!ie  house,  made  a  report 
on  the  subject,  taking  ground  directly  at 
varLiincc  with  the  views  of  the  president, 
arguing  that  Washington  sanctioned  and 
aigned  its  original  charter,  that  it  had 
fulfilled  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  expediency  and  a  regard 
for  the  jmblic  interest  would  dictate  its 
continuance.  The  report  in  the  senate 
com!urred  with  these  sentiments.  Such 
was  the  effect  produced  by  these  reports, 
that  the  sliares  of  the  bank,  wliich,  under 
th©  effect  of  the  message,  had  greatly 
fallen  in  value,  soon  reached  the  very 
higliest  figure. 

As  early  as  1832,  a  Tnemorial  was  pre- 
sented to  congress  by  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  bunk  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  Soon  after,  a  ronmiittoe  was  aj>- 
pointed  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of 
the  bank.  A  majority  of  this  committee 
rejwrted  against  the  bank,  principally 
on  the  givjund  of  a  violation  of  its  char- 
ter by  illegal  transactions;  a  minority 
report,  liowever,  declared  that  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  l*ad  been  administered  by  Mr, 
Biddle  and  the  directors,  with  very  great 
ability,  and  with  perfect  fidelity  to  every 
obligation  ;  and  that,  being  an  institution 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a 
sound  currency,  and  to  the  Hnancial  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  its  downfall 
would  bt>  a  great  national  calamity. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  8«nate  passed 
a  bill,  by  eight  majority,  favoring  the 
bank,  and,  shortly  after,  the  house  con- 
curred by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  This 
bill  wa.i  vetoed  by  the  president,  who  de- 
clared it  unauthorized  by  the  constitution, 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
This  veto,  though  not  unexpected  to  the 
country,  was  bitterly  denounced  from  one 
end  of  the  Uuioa  to  the  other,  as  an  act 


pregnant  with  fearful  and  appalling  woes. 
Such,  too,  was  the  political  complexion  of 
congress,  at  this  period,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible toobtain  anything  like  the  two-thirda 
vote  requisite  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  presi- 
dential veto. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
bank, — an  institution  whose  existence  and 
operations  naturally  affected,  for  good  or 
ill,  every  branch  of  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures,  throughout 
the  country, — continued,  and  with  in- 
creased intensity.  All  kinds  of  business 
had,  by  means  of  the  vast  loans  so  freely 
obtained  from  the  bank,  in  larger  or 
smaller  sums,  by  speculators,  become 
greatly  inflated,  and  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  stocks,  Jackson,  viewing 
the  hank  as,  in  this  respect,  an  unhealthy 
corporation,  and  capable,  in  its  dispensa- 
tion of  favors,  of  being  a  dangerous  polit- 
ical engine,  determined  to  cripple  and 
crush  it,  and,  as  an  effectual  measure  to 
this  end,  he  planned  the  withdrawal  from 
the  bank,  of  those  funds  belonging  to  the 
government,  of  which  the  bunk,  according 
to  its  charter,  was  the  legal  depository. 
During  the  recess  of  congress,  namely,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1833,  the 
president  read  to  tho  cabinet  a  document 
advocating  and  advising  a  speedy  removal 
of  the  imblic  treasure  deposited  with  the 
United  States  bank, — this  treasure  consti- 
tuting, aa  was  well  understood,  the  basis 
of  the  bank's  credit  mid  operations. 

In  the  document  read  by  the  president, 
on  this  occasion,  be  begged  tho  cabinet 
to  consider  the  measure  sls  his  own,  and 
in  support  of  which  he  should  require  no 
one  of  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion 
or  principle.  Its  responsibility,  he  assured 
them,  had  been  assumed  by  him,  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation  and  redection,  as 
necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
purity  of  tho  elective  fi-anchise.  Mr. 
Duane,  at  this  time  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  disapproved  of  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  whereupon  he  was 
dismissed  from  that  position,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Hoger  B.  Taney,  who  at  ouco 


f  executed  the  presidential  order.  The 
president  emphatically  declared :  "No 
power  on  earth — so  help  vie  God! — shall 
control  the  key  to  the  nation's  funds, 
but  the  United  States  government  itself !  *' 

Mr.  Clay's  indignant,  burning  eloquence, 
denunciatory  of  the  acta  of  the  executive, 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  concluded  by 
o£Eering  resolutions  of  censure  against  the 
president,  which,  after  a  most  storwj  de- 
bate, passed  the  senate,  in  a  slightly  altered 
form,  on  the  twenfif-eighth  of  March,  1834, 
namely :  "  That  the  president,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  au- 
thority and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."  Against  this  resolution,  President 
Jackson  sent  in  a  long  and  severe  protest. 
To  this  the  senate  responded,  by  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  the  protest  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  senate,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  the 
journal.  The  house  of  representatives, 
however,  sustained  the  president,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  bank,  and  the  removal 
of  the  deposites.  Memorials  and  peti- 
tions, for  or  against  the  measures  of  the 
president,  flowed  in  from  all  quarters.  It 
was  considered  as  momentous  an  issue  as 
had  ever  agitated  the  land. 

The  president's  wrath  was  unmeasured, 
that  the  resolutions  of  censure,  in  sub- 
stance declaring  him  guilty  of  an  impeach- 
able offense,  should  th\ia  be  spread  upon 
the  legislative  journal.  Mr.  Benton,  the 
most  powerful  friend  of  the  president, 
lost  no  time  in  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  a  strong  measure  in  behalf 
of  the  president,  namely,  an  Expfingii)g 
Resoiutioit  ag;iinst  the  sentence  of  cen- 
sure passed  and  recorded  by  the  senate, 
committing  himself  irrevocably  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  resolution,  until  he 
uld  succeed  in  the  effort,  or  terminate 

3  iK>litical  life. 

In  support  of  the  president's  course,  and 
of  Mr.  Benton's  proposed  method  of  vin- 
dication, various  public  proceedings  were 
bad  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  some  of   the   state  legislatures  not 
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only  voted  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
record  of  censure,  but  instructed  their  con- 
gressional delegations  to  use  their  iuflueuce 
and  votes  in  a  similar  direction. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolutions  rehearsed  the 
principal  points  involved  in  the  past  his- 
tory and  present  aspects  of  the  contro- 
versy, quite  at  length,  the  closing  resolu- 
tion being  as  follows  :  "  That  the  said 
resolve  be  expunged  from  the  journal; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  at  such  time  as  the  senate 
may  appoint,  shall  bring  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  session  1833-34  into  the 
senate,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
draw  black  lines  round  tlie  said  resolve, 
and  write  across  the  face  thereof,  in  strong 
letters,  the  following  words:    *  Expunged 


^^k/ 


day  of 


by  order  of  the  senate,  this  - 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord .'" 

For  three  years,  successively,  did  Mr. 
Benton  bring  forward,  on  different  oc- 
casions, his  celebrated  motion,  and  again 
and  again  he  suffered  defeat,  after  the 
most  violent  and  scathing  debates  that 
ever  took  place  in  any  parliamentary  body, 
the  senate  at  this  time  containing  an 
unusual  amount  of  oratorical  talent  and 
forensic  power. 

But  the  last  scene — and  with  it  victory 
to  the  great  Missourian  and  his  presiden- 
tial masteri — ^was  now  near  at  hand }  and 
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this  scene,  as  described,  mainly,  by  Mr. 
Benton  lamself,  was  as  follows  :  Saturday, 
the  fourteetitli  of  January,  tho  democratic 
senators  agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  and  to 
tabcii  their  final  measures  for  passing  the 
expunging  resolution.  They  knew  they 
had  the  numbers ;  but  they  also  knew 
they  had  adversaries  to  gnipple  with  ta 
whom  might  be  a]iplied  the  proud  motto 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  **Not  an  un- 
equal match  for  nuraberis."  They  also 
knew  that  members  of  the  party  were  in 
the  process  of  separating  from  it,  and 
would  require  conciliating.  They  met  in 
the  night  at  the  then  famous  restaurant  of 
Boulauger,  giving  to  the  assemblage  the 
air  of  a  couvivial  entertainment.  It  con- 
tinued till  niidtiight,  and  required  all  the 
moderatiou,  tact  and  skill  of  the  prime 
movers  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  union 
upon  details,  on  the  success  of  which  the 
fate  of  the  measure  depended.  The  men 
of  conciliation  were  to  be  the  efficient  men 
of  that  night ;  and  all  the  winning  re- 
sources of  Wright,  Allen  of  Ohio,  and 
Litm  of  Missouri,  were  put  into  requisi* 
tion,  There  were  serious  differences  upon 
the  mode  of  expurgation,  while  agreed 
upon  the  thing;  and  finally  obliteration, 
the  favorite  of  the  mover,  was  given  up, 
and  the  mode  of  expurgation  adopted 
which  had  been  proposed  in  tho  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
namely,  to  inclose  the  obnoxious  sentence 
itv  a  square  of  black  lines — an  oblong 
square  :  a  compromise  of  opinions  to  which 
the  mover  agreed  upon  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  compose  the  epitaph — "  Ex- 
puiujed  by  the  order  of  the  Senafe."  The 
•greement  which  was  to  lead  to  victory 
was  then  adopted,  each  one  severally 
pledging  himself  to  it,  that  there  should 
should  be  no  adjournment  of  the  senate 
after  the  resolution  was  called  until  it 
was  passed ;  and  that  it  should  be  called 
iminedtately  after  the  morning  business 
on  the  Monday  ensuing.  Expecting  a 
protracted  session,  extending  through  the 
day  and  night,  and  knowing  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  men  steady  to  their  work  and 
in  good  humor,  when  tired  and   hungry, 


the  mover  of  the  proceeding  took  care  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  such  a 
state  of  things;  and  gave  orders  that 
night  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  coJd 
hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  pickles, 
wines,  and  cups  of  hot  coffee,  ready  in  a 
certain  committee  room  near  the  senate 
chamber  by  four  o'cltH:k  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  subject  was 
made  at  the  appointed  time,  and  imme- 
diately a  debate  of  long  speeches,  chiefly 
on  the  other  side,  opened  itself  upon  the 
question. 

As  the  darkness  of  approaching  night 
came  ou,  and  tho  great  chandelier  was  lit 
up,  splendidly  illuminating  the  chamber, 
then  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
house,  and  the  lobbies  and  galleries  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  visitors  and 
spectators,  the  sceue  became  grand  and 
impressive.  A  few  sjioke  on  the  side  of 
the  resolution — chiefly  Rives,  Buchanan, 
Niles — and,  with  an  air  of  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion that  bespoke  a  quiet  determination, 
and  a  consciousness  of  victory.  The  com- 
mittee room  was  resorted  to  in  parties  of 
four  and  six  at  a  time,  always  leaving 
enough  on  watch ;  and  not  resorted  to  by 
one  side  alone.  The  opposition  were  in- 
vited to  a  full  participation — an  invitation 
of  which  those  who  were  able  to  maintain 
their  good  temper  readily  availed  them- 
selves; but  the  greater  part  were  not  in  a 
humor  to  eat  anything — especially  at  such 
a  feast. 

The  night  was  wearing  away ;  the  ex- 
pungers  were  in  full  force — masters  of  the 
chamber — ^happy — and  visibly  determined 
to  remain.  It  became  evident  to  the 
great  opposition  leaders,  that  the  inevit- 
able hour  had  come  ;  that  the  *  damnable 
deed '  was  to  be  done  that  night ;  and  that 
the  dignity  of  silence  was  no  longer  to 
them  a  tenable  position.  The  battle  was 
going  against  them,  and  they  must  go  into 
it,  without  being  able  to  re-establish  it. 
In  the  beginning,  they  had  not  considered 
the  expunging  movement  a  serious  pro- 
ceeding; as  it  advanced,  they  still  ex- 
pected it  to  miscarry  on  some  point ;  now, 


I 
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the  reality  of  the  thing  stood  before  them, 
confronting  their  presence,  and  refusing 
to  "  down  "  at  any  command. 

Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  measure,  in  a 
speech  of  great  severity.  The  day  (said 
he)  is  gone ;  night  approaches,  and  night 
is  suitable  to  the  dark  deed  we  meditate  j 
there  is  a  sort  of  destiny  in  this  thing; 
the  act  must  be  performed,  and  it  is  an 
act  which  will  tell  upon  the  political  A«- 
torif  of  this  coitntri/  forever. 

Mr.  Clay  indulged  in  unmeasured  de^ 
nunciation  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  last  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  who 
employed  the  strongest  liuigiiage  lie  crjuld 


was  there.  Expectation,  and  determina- 
tion to  see  the  conclusion,  were  depicted 
upon  every  countenance.  It  was  evident 
there  was  to  be  no  adjournment  until  the 
vote  should  be  taken — until  tlte  deed  was 
done;  and  this  aspect  of  invincible  deter- 
mination had  its  effect  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  They  begjiu  to  falter 
under  a  useless  persistence,  for  they  alone 
now  did  the  speaking;  and  while  Mr. 
Webster  was  yet  reciting  his  protest,  two 
senators  from  the  opposition  aide,  who  had 
been  best  able  to  maintain  their  equanim- 
ity, came  round  to  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  and  said :  '  This  question  has 
degenerated   intf>   a    trial    of    nerves   and 
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command,  condemnatory  of  an  act,  which, 
he  declared,  was  so  unconstitutional,  so 
derogatonj  to  the  character  of  the  senate, 
and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression  of 
compliance  with  power. 

But,  though  thus  pronounced  an  irregu- 
lar and  unconstitutional  proceeding,  by 
Mr.  Webster  and  the  other  senators  with 
whom  he  sided  and  voted,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  in  direct  an  tag- 
ODJsm,  politically,  to  Mr.  Benton  and  to  the 
Jackson  administration,  held  a  different 
opinion. 

Midnight  (says  Mr.  Benton,  in  con- 
tinuing his  account,)  was  now  approa<.dj- 
ing.  The  dense  masses  which  filled  every 
inch  c^  room  in  the  lolibies  and  the  gal- 
leries, remained  immovable.  No  one 
Went  out ;  no  one  could  get  in.  The  floor 
of  the  senate  was  crammed  with  privileged 
persons,  and  it  seemed  that  ail  congress 


muscles.  It  has  become  a  question  of 
physical  endurance ;  and  we  see  no  use  in 
wearing  ourselves  out  to  keep  off  for  a  few 
hours  longer  what  has  to  come  before  we 
separate.  We  see  that  you  are  able  and 
determined  to  carry  your  measure-— so, 
call  the  vote  as  soon  as  you  please.  We 
sliall  say  no  more.  Mr.  Webster  con- 
cluded. No  one  rose.  There  was  a  pause, 
a  dead  silence,  and  an  intense  feeling. 
Presently  the  silence  was  invstded  by  the 
single  word,  "question" — the  parliament- 
ary call  for  a  vote — rising  from  the  seats 
of  different  senators.  One  blank  in  the  re- 
solve remaine<l  to  be  filled — the  date  of  its 
atloption.  It  was  done.  The  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama, 
then  directed  the  roll  to  be  called.  Tho 
yeas  and  nays  had  been  previously  ordered, 
.and  proceeded  to  be  called  by  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  the  result  showing  a  majority 
of  five  on  the  side  of  the  expuugers. 
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The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  an- 
nouuec'd  from  the  chair.  Mr.  Ben  ton  rose, 
and  aaid  that  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  execute  the  order  of  the  senate,  which  he 
moved  be  done  forthwith.  It  was  ordered 
accordingly.  The  secretary  thereupon  pro- 
duced the  original  manuscript  journal  of 
the  senate,  and  opening  at  the  page  which 
contained  the  condemnatory  sentence  of 
ILireh  twenty-eighth,  1834,  proceeded  in 
open  senate  to  draw  a  square  of  broad 
black  lines  around  the  sentence,  and  to 
write  across  its  face  in  strong  letters 
these  words : 

•'EXPUXQED  BY  ORDEK  OP  THE  SEX- 
ATE,  THFi*  16th  day  op*  Maech,  1837." 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  crowd  in  the 
great  circular  gallery,  looking  down  tipon 
the  senate,  though  sullen  and  menacing  in 
their  looks,  had  ma<le  no  manifestation  of 
feeling.  Things  were  in  this  state  when 
the  secretaiy  of  the  senate  began  to  per- 


form  the  expunging  process.  Instantly 
a  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  vociferations 
arose  from  the  left  wing  of  the  gallery, 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Benton.  Anticipat- 
ing the  possibility  of  violence,  some  of  the 
senator's  friends  had  gone  out  and  brought 
arms  into  the  hall.  No  use,  however,  was 
ma<le  of  them,  the  mob  being  intimidated 
by  one  of  the  ringleaders  being  seized  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms  and  brought  to  tlie 
bar  of  the  senate ;  and  the  expunging 
process  was  performed  in  quiet.  The 
gratiticatioQ  of  General  Jackson  was  ex- 
treme. He  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
expungers  and  their  wives;  being,  how- 
ever, too  w«ak  to  sit  at  the  table,  he  only 
met  the  company,  placed  the  'head  ex- 
punger'  in  the  chair,  and  withdrew  to  his 
sick  chamber.  That  expxirgation  (re- 
marks Mr.  Benton,)  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  Jackson's  civil,  as  New  Orl»«a8 
had  been  ol  his  military^  life. 
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XXXIII. 

MAGNIFICENT    AtJRORA    BOREALIS    ENCOMPASSING 
THE    WHOLE    FIRMAMENT    TO    ITS    FARTHEST 

BOUNDS.— 1837. 


A  Vsit  Canopy  of  GorgcouB  Crimson  FlamcB  Encircle*  the  Earth, — Arches  of  Resplendent  Auroral 
Glories  Span  the  HemiBphere  — Innumerable  Scarlet  Columns  of  Uaziltng  Beauty  Rise  from  the 
Horizon  to  tlie  Zenith —The  Face  of  Nature  Everywhere  Appeare,  (oan  Astonished  World,  a»  if 
Dyed  in  Blood. — Un-jommon  Extent  and  Sublimity— Remarkable  Duration  and  Aspeots— Intensely 
Luminous  Character.— Unireraal  Outburst  of  Luster. — Preceded  by  a  Fall  of  Snow. — First  Si^jns  of 
the  Phenomenon. — Eiquiwie  Rosy  Illumioation  — The  Snow  Appears  Deep  Red.— A  Fiery  Vermil- 
ion Tinge  to  Nature. — Alarm  Produced  by  the  Scene.— Great  Moving  Pillnr  of  Light.— Vivid  Stream- 
en  in  All  Directions. — Pure  White  and  Brilliant  Colors.- Contrast  of  the  Glowing  Tints,— Wide 
Fields  of  Rainbow  Hues. — Radiant  Beauty  Heaven- Wide, — Su[>crlative  Pageant  of  Splendor. — Perfec- 
tion of  the  Stellar  Furra.— .Miliiona  of  Wondering  Observers —Visible  Nearly  tlie  Whole  Night.— 
Account!  from  Diflerent  Point*.— Europe's  Share  in  the  Display. 


•J — —  Depth.  hflgM,  hnfwlth, 

TbcUltek xiwii  fclortr/.  in  tKrM  flald*  of  Br*, 
BKhap*  ■  Mnpii'*  Cutn  putaUoD  fill]*." 


'EARS  of  observation,  covering  many  cen- 
turies, and  embracing  all  zones  and  lati- 
tudes,  give  no  record  of  any  display  of 
auroral  glories  equal,  in  sublimity,  mag- 
nificence, and  extent,  to  the  aurora  borealia  of 
November  fourteenth,  1837.  Of  the  various 
accounts  of  this  phenomenon,  as  furnished  by 
observers  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  the  fol- 
lowing will  suffice  to  show  its  marvelous  beauty 
nyavt^n  form  of  AtnioHAi,  abch.  and  ^raiiJciir, — remarkable  for  its  amplitude,  its 
duration,  its  intense  luminosity,  and  the  brilliam-y  of  its  colors.  Scientific  oljservations 
of  the  phenomenon  were  made  by  Professors  Barnan!,  Herrick,  Twining,  Jo.^lin,  Silli- 
man,  Gibbs,  Henry,  Dewey,  Redfield,  and  others,  and  these  were  reptiblished  in  all 
J)art8  of  Europe,  attracting  universal  attention. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  had  been  visited,  during  the  day  of  the  fourteenth,  with  a 
moderate  storm  of  snow,  which  began  to  8ub.>*ide  between  the  hours  of  five  and  bix  in 
the  evening.  The  heavens  continued,  however,  to  be  more  or  ]*•><»  obscured  by  clouds 
during  the  entire  evening;  on  which  account,  the  splendors  of  the  aurora,  as  they  man- 
ifested themselves  to  observers  more  favorably  situated,  were  hero  in  a  great  degree 
concealed.  The  veil  of  srK.)W<'louds,  whit-h,  at  sunset,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
covered  the  sky,  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  thin;  and  it  was  through  this,  and  eviui 
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through  the  falling  snow  itself,  that  the 
first  visible  indications  of  the  presence  of 
an  aurora  were  discovered.  Though  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  phenomenon  com- 
menced could  not  be  known,  it  had  doubt- 
less been  in  progress  for  a  while,  before  the 
intensity  of  the  light  became  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  screen.  The  first  evidence 
of  its  existence  consisted  in  a  strong  rosy 
illumination  of  the  entire  arch  of  the 
heavens. 

Of  this  appearance,  Professor  Olmstead, 
then  of  New  Haven,  says :  The  snow, 
which  at  sunset  had  covered  the  earth  and 
all  things  near  it,  with  a  mantle  of  the 
purest  white,  closed,  early  in  the  evening, 
with  a  most  curious  and  beautiful  pageant. 
About  six  o'clock,  while  the  sky  was  yet 
thick  with  falling  snow,  all  things  sud- 
denly appeared  as  I'/di/ed  in  blood.  The 
entire  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  trees,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  face  of  nature,  were 
tinged  with  the  same  scarlet  hue.  The 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  the  vigilant 
firemen  were  seen  parading  the  streets  in 
their  ghostly  uniform,  which,  asstiming  the 
general  tint,  seemed  in  singular  keeping 
with  the  phenomenon.  The  light  was 
most  intense  in  the  north-west  and  north- 
east. At  short  intervals  it  alternately 
increased  and  diminished  in  brightness, 
until,  at  half-past  six,  only  a  slight  tingo 
of  red  remained  on  the  sky.  On  account 
of  the  light  being  thus  transmitted  through 
the  snowy  medium  and  a  thin  veil  of  clouds, 
the  aurora  horealU  was  diffused  liku  the 
light  of  an  astral  lamp,  covered  with  a 
red  shade  of  ground  glass.  That  the 
stratum  of  clouds  was  very  thin,  was 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  before  half- 
past  six,  a  few  stars  were  discernible  as 
when  seen  through  a  fog ;  and  such  was 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  which  rose 
about  the  same  time.  "Within  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  the  heavens  began  to  assume 
their  fiery  appearance,  the  whole  clouded 
hemisphere  shono  with  that  marvelously 
brilliant  light,  which,  reflected  in  rosy 
tints  by  the  snow  on  the  ground,  produced 
a  scene  indescribably  gorgeous.     To  some 


observers,  the  auroral  flush  seemed  to  over- 
spread all  parts  of  the  sky  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

East  of  New  Haven,  the  storm  was  more 
protracted.  At  New  London,  the  snow 
was  falling  copiously,  And  continued  so, 
unabatedly,  during  the  whole  evening. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  the  heav- 
ens seemed  as  if  they  were  on  fire, — a 
lurid  light  on  all  sides,  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon,  casting  a  most  vulcanean  hue 
on  the  fallen  snow.  The  light  seemed  the 
same  in  every  jtortion  of  the  firmament^ 
but  without  any  apparent  cause. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  display, 
as  witnessed  from  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded an  unobstructed  view  of  the  hori- 
zon in  every  direction,  was,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  magnificent  beyond 
description.  At  about  a  quarter  before 
six,  the  attention  of  observers  was  at- 
tracted by  a  most  unusual  appearance  of 
the  heavens.  The  sky  was  wholly  over- 
cast, as  in  New  Haven,  at  the  same  hour; 
though  the  cloud  was  not  sufficiently 
dense,  absolutely  to  obscure  all  the  stars, 
of  which  fjuite  a  number  were  seen  from 
time  to  time,  faintly  glimmering  through. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  observation,  the 
whole  heaven  was  suffused  with  a  lovely 
carnation,  brightest,  apparently,  at  the 
commencement  in  the  zenith,  but  soon 
afterward  rather  toward  the  north-east 
This  tint,  reflected  on  the  snow,  clothed 
all  nature  with  a  red-tinted  garniture,  of 
supernal  beauty.  It  gradually  foiled, 
though  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  still 
slightly  perceptible.  The  sky  then  rap- 
idly cleared,  and  all  traces  of  the  aurora 
passed  away. 

Bu  xt  about  half-past  seven,  the  north 
and  east  being  still  overcast,  and  some 
stratified  clouds  extending  themselves 
along  the  horizon  around  toward  the  west, 
a  brightness  began  to  aitpear  in  the  north- 
west, which,  in  a  very  short  time,  extended 
itself  upward  forty-five  degrees,  in  a  col- 
umn of  diffused  light,  quite  broad  at  the 
base,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  This  col- 
umn moved  very  slowly  southward,  and  at 
length  became  di\'ided  into  two  of  similar 
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character.       But  in  the  ineaiitiuie,  in  all 

the  north,  and  especially  in  the  north-west, 

numerous  streamers  began  to  make  their 

appearance.     They  became  faintly  red  at 

the  height  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  the 

redness  of  the  whole  blended  itself  into  one 

general  cloud,  while  the  columns  continued 

distinct  and  white  below.      The  changes 

were  rapid,  but  the   red  tint  covered  the 

hearens   nearly   to  the  zenith  for  a  long 

time.      The    moon,    emerging    from    the 

clouds,   a    little    before    eight,    detracted 

from  the  brightness  of  the  display.     The 

whole  subsided,  or  nearly  so,  sliortly  after 

«ight,  and  observations  were  discontinued. 

A   few   minutes   before  nine,  liowever, 

the  comraunity  was  summoned  to  witness 

a  new  exhibition  •>£  auroral  wonders,  the 

lustrous  grandeur  of  which  no  tongue  could 

tell,  nor  pen  portray.     The  Ijeavens  were 

at  thi.<<  time  wholly  unclouded,  with  the 

exception  of  a  single  very  small  and  faint 

cirrus  high  in  the  north-west.     Innumer^ 

able  bright  arches  shot  up  from  the  whole 

northern    semi-circle  of  the   liurizonj  and 

from  even  farther  south,  all  converging  to 

the   zenith    with    great    rapidity.      Their 

uppe»*  extremities  were  of  the  most  bril- 


liant scarlet,  while  below  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly white.  At  the  formation  of  the 
corona,  the  appearance  of  the  columns 
below,  which  were  very  numerous  and 
bright,  resenibiod  that  of  bright  cotton  of 
long  fiber,  drawn  out  at  full  length.  The 
intermingled  hues  afforded  each  other  a 
mutual  strong  relief,  and  exhibited  the 
most  dazzling  contrasts  ever  beheld.  The 
stellar  form  was  wonderfully  perfect  and 
regular.  Toward  the  west,  there  was  a 
sector  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  of 
unmingled  scarlet,  superlatively  beautiful. 

The  duration  of  this  display  was  quit© 
remarkable.  For  three-*]uartera  of  an 
hour  after  ita  formation,  which  took  place 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  corona  continued, 
with  variable  brightness,  to  maintain  its 
position  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  zenith. 
At  about  half-past  nine,  the  northern  col- 
umns had  become  disconnected  from  it, 
and  liad  subsided  very  low,  the  heaveng 
being  clear  between.  But  long  before  this, 
and,  indeed,  within  a  few  minutes  after 
nine,  the  south  was  as  completely  filled 
with  correspondJug  columns  as  the  north. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  earth  was 
completely  overarched  by  a  perfect  canopy 
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of  glory  t  The  soutliom  c/)kimns,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  downwuitl  from  the 
corona,  rested  on  an  arch  of  diffused  light, 
extending  in  a  great  circle  from  east  to 
west,  or  nearly  so,  and  being  about  twenty 
.degrees,  or  a  little  more,  above  the  hori- 
zon, in  the  center.  All  below  the  arch 
was  of  the  strange  darkness  so  usual  at 
such  times  in  the  north.  The  southern 
columns  were  at  no  time  so  bright  as  the 
northern,  but  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, after  these  last  had  retired, — extend- 
ing still  from  the  corona  to  the  arch  which 
formed  their  base.  The  appearance  was 
at  this  time  that  of  an  aurora  australis, 
and  this  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Streamers,  for  a  while,  con- 
tinued to  shoot  up  irregularly  in  the  north, 
but  they  did  not  again  reach  the  zunith. 
By  half-past  ten,  all  evidence  of  the  phe- 
iiom:nioii  disappeared  from  the  heavens, 
and  tlji^  hosts  of  charmed  observers  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  their  watch. 

In  the  western  part  of  New  York  state, 
the  exhibition  was  most  superb,  as  seen 
and  described  at  various  points  of  observa- 
tion. In  Buffalo  and  ueigiiborhood,  the 
aurors  was  perceived  at  its  first  approach. 
At  about  quarter-past  five  o'clock,  the 
heavens  being  clear  in  the  north  and  for 
fifty  degrees  both  cast  and  west  of  that 
point,  an  unnsua!  ruddy  ajipeaniuce  was 
noticed.  This  soon  faded,  leaving  barely 
a  perceptible  tinge ;  and  instantly,  when 
nearly  all  color  had  disappeared  elsewhere, 
a  space  of  some  fifteen  degrees  in  diame- 
ter, immediately  west  of  Cassiopeia  and 
Andromeda,  and  north  of  Pegasus,  was 
lighted  up  with  red,  of  a  particularly  deep 
hue.  Tbis  was  entirely  disconnected,  on 
erery  side,  from  any  auroral  light  or 
appearance  whatever,  and,  from  its  center, 
pencils  of  white  radiated  to  the  periphery 
on  every  side. 

After  this  appearance  had  continued 
some  five  minutes,  the  white  lines  disai> 
peared,  and  the  whole  space  in  question 
asauuiod  a  nuiforni  red  color,  which  was 
almost  instantly  thereafter  extended,  in 
an  arch  of  the  same  width,  through  the 
zenith,  and   down  to   the   horizon   about 


sixty  degrees  west  of  north.  On  the  east, 
ttiis  light  did  not  extend  itself;  and, 
during  the  whole  time,  the  clear  space 
existing  in  the  north  retained  its  usual 
cwlor  and  appearance.  Deep  red  streams, 
penciled  with  white,  then  began  to  appear 
and  fade  in  the  north,  but  without  the 
tremuluus  motion  of  '  merry  dancers.' 
Those  in  the  north-east  maintained  their 
brightness  longest. 

At  about  fiifteen  minutes  before  six 
o'clock,  the  clouds  had  become  more  dense 
and  dark,  though  still  in  detached  masses, 
particularly  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
red  arch  above  mentioned,  and  these 
isolated  clouds  now  assumed  an  appearance 
at  once  novel  and  striking.  Those  west 
of  the  zenith,  and  lying  within  the  track 
of  the  crimson  arch  already  described, 
suddenly  exhibited  the  most  vivid  red 
along  their  entire  southern  borders;  while 
the  like  clouds  east  of  the  zenith,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  track,  and  prolonging  it 
quite  down  to  the  eastern  horizon,  assumed 
the  same  vivid  color  upon  their  northern 
borders ;  no  other  portion,  however,  of 
these  clouds,  exhibited  any  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  auroral  light.  South  of  this 
line,  there  was  at  no  time  any  auroral 
light  whatever;  and  at  the  moment  in 
question,  there  was  very  little  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  heavens,  save  on  the  borders 
of  these  clouds.  ^At  nine  minutes  before 
six,  the  red  edgings  of  these  clouds  began 
to  fade,  and  immediately  a  wide  space  in 
the  north-east,  that  was  still  free  trom 
clouds,  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up. 
The  color  was  of  the  same  deep  red,  but  it 
did  not  extend  down  to  the  horizon ;  and 
this  had  scarcely  continued  four  minutes, 
when  the  whole  region  north  of  the  zenith, 
to  within  about  eight  degrees  of  the  liori- 
zon,  was  again  reddened  and  glowing — - 
while,  beyond  these  limits,  either  north  or 
south,  no  vestige  of  the  aurora  was  visible. 
Just  two  minutes  before  six,  the  moon 
appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  as  it  was 
only  two  days  past  the  full,  its  beams  soon 
surpassed  in  brightnesa  those  of  the 
aurora. 
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la  Hudson,  Ohio,  at  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  eome  of  the  earlier  dis- 
plays of  the  phenomenon  were  noticed  hy 
Professor  Loomis.  This  was  some  five 
minutes  after  six,  when  he  observed  that 
a  small  pile  of  light,  of  a  reddish  hue,  lay 
upon  the  horizon,  in  a  direction  a  little 
north  of  north-west,  and  a  similar  pile  in 
the  east  of  north-4?ast.  Betweoit  these 
there  was  a  low  faint  cloud,  bounded  by  « 
somewhat  ill-defined  arch,  rising  in  its* 
center  about  ten  degrees  from  the  horizon. 
Above  this  arch,  a  diffused  light  streamed 
upward  toward  the  zenith,  in  one  or  two 
places,  being  somewhat  more  condensed, 
forming  beams.  This  light  increased 
rapidly  in  brightness ;  it  became  of  a  more 
decided  crimson  color,  extended  up  to  the 
zenith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  light  began 
to  shoot  up  from  several  points  in  the  cast, 
and  somewhat  south  of  east.  At  a  quarter- 
past  six,  meantin^e,  a  pretty  regular  arch 
was  formed,  extending  from  the  above- 
mentioned  pile  of  light  in  tlie  north-west. 
This  arch  was  rather  irregular  in  its  out- 
line, and  had  a  slightly  crimson  color.  In 
about  five  minutes,  another  arch  of  white 
light  partially  formed  in  the  southern  sky, 
and  had  nearly  the  same  direction  with 
the  preceding  j  but  this  arch  was  never 
coinplete,  and  soon  vanished  entirely.  The 
great  arch,  however,  befoi*e  described, 
brightened  up  again  in  very  nearly  tho 
same  position  as  previoudy.  About  half- 
past  eight,  light  of  a  crimson  color  was 
observed  to  shoot  from  the  eastern  horizon 
toward  and  beyond  the  zenith,  nearly  in 
the  position  of  the  former  arch.  The 
heavens  were  now  nearly  covered  with  thin 
cirro-cumulus  clouds,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  ordinary  clouds  with  this  crimson 
auroral  light,  produced  a  very  singular 
effect.  The  sky  remained  cloudy  during 
the  night. 

Strange    though    it   may   appear,    this 

beautififl    and    magnificent    phenomenon 

was  visible  during  near!}'  the  whole  night 

in  the  neighborhood   of  St.   Louis,   Mo., 

and  was  particularly  brilliant  between  the 

hours  of  twelve  and  one,  when  the  moon 

was  near  its  zenith.     Timo  in  St.   Louis 
18 


being  rather  more  than  one  hour  earlier 
than  in  New  i'ork,  this  midnight  display 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  latest 
return  of  the  aurora  in  the  longitude  of 
New  York  ;  but  this,  which  was  the  least 
energetic  in  tho  latter,  a[)pears  there  to 
have  been  tho  most  remarkable. 

The  commencement  of  the  phenomenon 
in  Philadelphia  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served at  New  York.  At  a  later  period, 
the  lights  were  again  visible,  and,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  exceeded  in  extent 
and  brilliancy,  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  witnessed  in  that  region.  A  broad 
field  of  crimson  flame,  stretching  from 
nearly  a  western  course,  and  reaching  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  encompassed  th^ 
heavens  with  a  brilliant  glory,  of  indescrib- 
able beauty  and  magnificence,  hanging, 
as  it  were,  suspended  from  the  blue  vault 
above,  like  an  immense  curtain  over  the 
earth^ — while,  from  almost  every  point  of 
the  compass,  shot  up  rays  of  rich  and  gor- 
geous light,  spreading  and  intermingling 
with  a  wavy  tremulous  motion,  and  exhib- 
iting every  hue  of  the  clearest  rainbow. 
The  richucHs,  variety,  and  delicacy  of  the 
colors,  were  surprisingly  beautiful,  as  was 
their  prismatic  brilliancy.  The  sky  itself 
was  remarkably  clear  and  cloudless — and 
through  the  celestial  phenomena,  a  full 
moon  and  innumerable  stars  were,  all  the 
while,  distinctly  visible. 

In  Maryland,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions made  at  Emmettsburg,  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  aurora's  approach  was  given 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  by  the  siiigular 
redness  of  the  cumulo-stratus  clouds,  now 
entirely  covering  the  sky.  Those  in  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  all  partook  of 
the  redness,  the  reflection  from  them  being 
strong  enough  to  give  a  red  tinge  to  the 
snow.  The  heaviest  clouds  retained  their 
dark  color  in  the  center,  but  they  were 
bordered  with  red.  During  the  hour  in 
which  this  state  of  things  existed,  there 
were  no  streamer^,  streaks  of  light,  nor 
merry  dancers.  Indeed,  where  the  sky 
could  be  seen  between  the  clouds,  there 
were  no  signs  of  an  aurora,  but  rather  a 
deep   greea   sky.      By    seven,    the   moon 
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being  risen,  and  the  clouds  having  van- 
ished, nothing  remained  to  show  that  there 
had  been  any  unusual  occurrence.  A  little 
after  nine,  however,  the  sky  being  per- 
fectly clear,  an  aurora  suddenly  sprang  up, 
which,  for  magnificence,  surpassed  any- 
thing uf  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  in 
that  section.  The  streamers  from  the 
east,  west,  and  north,  converged  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  zenith,  forming  a 
beaL.i;Ifiil  auroral  crown,  red  as  scarlet,  but 
intermingled  ^ith  streaks  of  pale  light. 
There  were  no  nverry  dancers,  but  all  the 
other  appearances  usually  witnessed  on 
inch  occasions  were  noticed.  In  little 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  grand  display 
was  over,  for  the  moat  part. 

Observers  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  describe 
the  aurora  there  as  coming  on  in  waves, 
H  about  a  qmarter  before  six,  and  return- 
ing at  seven,  at  eight,  and  at  nine.  The 
first  arch  was  formed  suddenly,  and  became 
vertical  in  a  very  few  minutes,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  columns  at  the 
north-west  and  south-oast.  It  was  crim- 
son, traversed  by  white  pencils.  The 
color  of  tlie  light  at  eight  o'clock  was  not 
red,  but  dusky,  and  formed  from  the  north- 


west point  to  the  pole  star,  n  broad  column, 
which  kept  its  position  for  lialf  an  liour. 
A  succession  of  fire  cirrus  clouds  floated 
off  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  column  to 
the  south.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  recurrence 
of  the  crimson  light  was  more  in  patches, 
and  of  intense  brightness,  acconipaJiied  by 
cirro-cumulus  clouds,  which  were  formed 
suddenly  over  the  whole  sky,  and  were 
borno  swiftly  to  the  east  by  the  wind. 

Near  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  early  dis- 
play, as  seen  from  east  south-east  to 
weat  eouth-west,  exhibited  a  rich  orange 
red  color,  extending  even  to  the  zenith, 
and  covering  all  the  heavens  north  of  these 
points.  The  return  occurred  toward  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  brilliant  and  fiery  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  aurora  in  South 
Carolina  commenced  about  six  o'clock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bank  or  ^tore-house  of  auro- 
ral \apor  towards  the  north.  When  first 
observed,  a  space  of  about  fifteen  degrees 
above  the  horizon  was  strongly  marked  by 
a  pale  white  light,  above  which  the  crim- 
son hue  peculiar  to  this  phenomeuou  began 
to  be  distinctly  visible.  At  this  time,  the 
greatest  degree  of  brightness  was  to  the 
east  of  uorthj  assuming  no  very  definite 
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form,  but  extending  about  eight  or  ten 
degrees  east,  and  reaching  in  height  to  the 
constellation  of  Cassiopeia's  chair,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  was  enveloped  in 
its  reddening  glow.  The  action  then  sub- 
sided ;  but  at  about  eight  o'clock,  another 
bright  crimson  column  ascended  due  north, 
attaining  an  altitude  some  degrees  greater 
timii  tliiitof  the  polar  star,  and  maintaining 
its  place  about  half  an  hour.  After  this 
had  faded  away,  no  return  was  observed 
until  half-past  nine,  when  there  was  per- 
ceived another  broad  arch  of  crimson  light, 
ascending  several  degrees  to  the  west  of 
north. 

In  certain  sections  of  Georgia,  the  phe- 
nomenon commenced  a  little  after  dark. 
The  sky  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  star 
Capelta,  began  to  appear  luminous,  and  a 
luminous  arch  was  soon  formed,  of  about 
sis  or  eight  degrees  in  breadth,  and 
extending  over  to  the  north-western  hori- 
zon, having  the  pole  star  in  its  highest 
point.  Soon  after  the  arch  was  formed, 
that  part  of  it  in  the  north-east  horizon 
became  much  brighter,  and  somewhat 
broader  than  the  rest;  and  this  luminous 
portion  gradually  rose,  and  passed  on  in 
the  arch,  its  densest  part  culminating  a 
little  below  the  north  star.  It  continued 
its  motion  to  the  western  horizon. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  the  luminous  part  of  the  arch 
just  described.  It  became  somewhat 
fainter,  after  it  had  passed  the  meridian, 
and  it  gradually  was  lost  to  sight,  begin- 
ning first  to  disappear  in  the  east,  so  that 
not  a  vestige   remained   at  nine   o'clock, 


three  hours  from  its  first  appearance.  The 
color  of  the  arch  was  that  of  light  scarlet, 
the  most  lumiuous  part  being  a  little 
darker,  and  much  more  intense.  Its  form 
was  that  of  a  semi-circle,  having  for  its 
base  about  sixty  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
It  differed  from  the  aurora  in  its  regular 
outline,  as  well  as  its  regular  motion  from 
east  to  west,  and  was  witnessed  with  admir- 
ation and  astonishment. 

So  extensive  was  this  magnificent  celes- 
tial phenomenon,  that  it  exhibited  its  won- 
derful splendors,  contemporaneously,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America, 
though  the  presence  of  clouds  greatly 
interfered  with  the  attractiveness  and 
grandeur  of  the  exhibition  in  the  former. 
At  half-past  twelve,  however,^ — says  one  of 
the  observers  in  England, — a  pat<.h  of  the 
most  intense  blood-red  colors  ever  seen, 
was  visible,  free  from  the  interposition  of 
clouds.  The  whole  of  the  sky  had  an 
awful  appearance  ;  for  the  tinge  of  red 
which  pervaded  the  whole  expanse, 
assumed,  in  many  points,  from  the  depth 
of  colors  above,  and  the  density  of  the 
clouds  below,  the  dark  copper  tint,  which 
is  seen  on  the  disk  of  the  moon  during  a 
lunar  eclipse.  It  was  such  a  sight  as  fills 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  awe ;  and,  in 
America  at  least,  was  the  most  marvelous 
of  the  kind  ever  known ;  though  that  of 
August  and  September,  186*^,  proved  but 
little  inferior  in  some  respects.  In  north- 
ern Europe,  this  phenomenon  is  quite 
frequent,  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  describes 
one  of  rare  beautj  which  he  there  wit- 
nesaed. 
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XXXIV. 

BREAKING  OUT  OF  THE  TEMPEKANCE  REFORMA- 
TION.—1840. 


Origin,  Kapld  Spread,  Influence,  and  Wonderfal  Hlitorj  of  the  Maneraent^EnthosiMtn  Attending  the 
**  Waetiiti((toQian  "  Era. — Its  Pioneers  Rise  from  the  Gutter  to  the  Rostrum,  and  Swny  Multltades  by 
tlieir  Eloquence — Father  Matliew'a  ViaiL — His  600,000  Converts. — Career  of  Hawkins,  Mitchell, 
Gough,  Dow,  and  Utliefs. — ^First  Temperance  Society  in  the  United  States — Singular  Terms  of 
Membership, — Socia!  Customs  id  Former  Times — Uareatrained  Use  of  Spirits. — Groning  Desire  for 
Reform. — Influential  Men  Enligtetl — Meetings,  Societies,  Agitation. — A  Congressional  Organization. 
— Origin  of  "  Tee-Totalism." — Oeacon  Giles's  Distillery. — "  My  Mother's  Gold  Ring  " — Rise  of 
"  WasbingtonianiKm." — Six  Reformed  Drunkards. — Cold  Water  Armies,  Processions,  etc — Masic, 
Banners  and  Badges — The  Country  All  Ablaze. — An  "  Apostle  of  Temperance." — Administering  the 
Pledge— Conflict  Concerning  Measures  .-^Anecdotes  of  WashingtOD.^-Generai  Tayloc's  Whisksy 
Jug.^Farragut's  Substitute  fur  Grog. 


"  T  ihill  Dot  ctdfa  tliii  Utttr  wtUioul  •xhoitlii(  joa  tn  rafraln  fhim  ttiltltuoiii  Uqnoni  thejr  «t|]  pitiT«  joitr  rain  If  Tou  do  not.    CofwUw 
haw  litUa  m  druokto  mta  tUOtrt  fleom  •  bautt  Um  UU«r  Ci  not  ukSowmI  wltlk  reuoo,  tba  6irm«r  daprlTca  hlnaeir  oT  iL"— 0«JiSK*J.  W«*a. 
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jERHAPS  it  would  be  diflScwlt  to  n&ine  the  precise  date  when^ 
active  public  efforts  were  initiated  in  tlie  United  States 
check  the  widespread  evil  of  intemperance.  It  is  not 
be  doubted,  however,  that  the  writings  of  that  eminei 
man  of  science,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
especially  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits 
upon  the  Hutiian  Body  and  Mind,"  issued  as  early  as  1804, 
did  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  on  the  part 
of  the  communit}'.  But  not  until  1808,  was  there  any 
movement  of  an  associated  character,  for  public  or  indi- 
vidual abandonment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
But  it  sounds  somewhat  strangely,  in  these  later  days  of 
ErncCT  OF  RETORsiATioiT.  Tadical  reform,  that  the  initial  movement  referred  to,  and 
which  wivs  entitled  "The  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and  Nortlmniberland/'  (towns 
in  th«  oouuty  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.)  originated  by  Billy  Clarke,  should  be  based  upon 
regulations  like  the  following  : —  j^B 

**No  member  shall  be  intoxicated,  under  penalty  of  fifty  cents.  No  member  shall^^ 
drink  rum,  giti,  whiskey,  wine,  or  atiy  distilled  spirits,  or  oomjKisitions  of  the  same,  or 
any  of  tbem,  except  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  or  in  case  of  actual  disease  (also 
excepting  wine  at  public  dinners),  under  penalty  of  twenty-fivo  cents ;  provided  that 
this  article  shall  not  infringe  on  any  religious  ordinance.  No  member  shall  offer  any 
of  said  liquors  to  any  other  metnber,  oi-  urge  any  other  person  to  drink  thereof, 
under  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  ottensB." 
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But  the  day  of  small  boginninpfs,  in  a 
humane  cause,  is  never  to  be  desjMsed, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  the  reform  had 
enlisted  the  earnest  co-oporation  of  law- 
yers, divines,  and  other  euiiuetit  tneu,  such 
as  Carey,  Palfrey,  Hurujtlirtiy,  Dexter, 
Marsh,  Edwards,  Beechtr,  Porter^  Leavitt, 
Hewit,  Day,  and  Kittredge.  In  1813, 
liere  was  formed  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
•ty  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance; 
one  in  Connecticut,  in  1829;  and,  in  1826, 
the  American  Temperance  Union.  The 
statistics  of  this  period  present  the  calcu- 
lation, that,  out  of  a  white  population  of 
ten  millions,  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions were  habitual  spirit-drinkers,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
drank  daily  on  an  average  three  gills  of 
ardent  spirits,  while  an  equal  number  con- 
sumed more  than  twit-e  that  quantity,  and 
of  course  were  drunkards.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfentness  of  such 
statistical  data,  it  was  admitted  by  all, 
that  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liq- 
uors, in  every  part  of  the  land,  had  become 
alarmingly  prevalent. 

The  excellent  resumt^  of  this  movement, 
as  given,  by  Dr.  Emerson  Davis,  himself 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  efficient  sup- 
porters, states  that  at  this  time  the  reform 
seemed  to  be  simultaneous  through  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  1828,  the 
custom,  hitherto  so  general,  of  treating 
visitors  with  wine,  cordials,  and  brandy, 
began  to  disappear.  The  sideboards  of 
the  rioh  and  influential,  which  from  time 
immemorial  ha<l  groatiud  under  a  load  of 
decanters,  were  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
and  a  very  great  change  in  the  customs  of 
society  began  to  be  apparent.  At  the 
close  of  1828,  the  number  of  temperance 
societies  reported  in  the  temperance  jour- 
uals  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
At  the  close  of  1829,  there  were  more 
than  one  thousand  such  societies,  embrac- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
members,  pledged  to  total  abstinence ; 
fifty  distilleries  had  stopped,  four  hun- 
dred merchants  had  abandoned  the  traffic, 
and  twelve  hundred  drunkards  had  been 
reclaimed.     Oa  the  first  of  May,  1831,  it 


appeared  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  liail  signed  the  pledge, 
and  not  less  than  fifty  thou.'iiund  were  buj>- 
posed  to  have  been  saved  from  a  drunkard's 
grave.  Even  at  Washington,  a  congres- 
sional temperance  society  was  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Cass, 
Grundy,  Bates,  Wayne,  Post,  Durbin,  and 
others ;  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
public  men  signed  the  pledge. 

A  very  common  objection  (adds  Dr. 
Davis),  made  by  many  of  the  poor,  was, 
that  they  could  not  aflford  to  drink  wine, 
and,  therefore,  that  signing  the  pledge 
operated  unequally ;  it  took  from  them 
the  use  of  all  stimulants  but  cider  and 
beer,  but  it  left  to  the  rich  the  use  of  wine, 
wliich  was  often  about  as  strong  as  Cognac 
brandy.  In  order  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
a  new  pledge,  prohibiting  the  use,  not 
only  of  distilled,  but  of  fermented,  liquors. 
The  first  aooiety  that  adopted  tliia  pledge 
was  the  Eighth  Ward  Branch  of  the  New 
York  City  Temperance  Society.  This 
was  called  the  tee-total  pledge, — a  name 
first  given  to  it  in  England,  and  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  prolonged  and  inco- 
herent stuttering,  by  one  who  was  taking 
the  pledge,  at  the  first  letter  in  the  word 
'total.*  This  tee-total  pledge  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1834,  and  in 
a  short  time  many  societies  were  formed 
on  that  principle.  Many,  however,  who 
signed  the  old  pledge,  refused  to  sign  the 
new;  and  thus  there  was  an  apparent  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  the  members  of 
temperance  organizations.  Some,  too,  who 
had  delivered  public  addresses,  and  stood 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  reformers,  were 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  became 
silent  spectators  of  passing  events. 

Among  the  prominent  promoters  of  the 
cause,  appear  the  names  of  Delavan,  Nor- 
ton, Keener,  Gerritt  Smith,  Moses  Grant, 
Loyd,  Collins,  Briggs,  Walworth,  Grundy, 
Hunt,  Stewart,  and  Hoar,  as  speakers. 
Mr.  L.  M,  Sargent  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  reform,  by  his  unrivaled  temper- 
ance tales,  including  that  widely  circulated 
and  admired  production,  "Mt/  Mother'a 
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Gold  RingV  Pierpont  inspired  thousands 
by  his  quaint  and  thrilling  poems;  and 
the  letters,  essays,  ai)d  other  writings,  of 
Butli  men  as  Woodward,  Warren,  Baird, 
Bonian,  Chapiu,  Kirk,  Chauning,  and 
Barnes,  abided  greatly  to  the  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.  Among  the  inci- 
dents of  this  i)eri(>d,  perhaps  none  created 
greater  interest  and  excitement  through- 
out the  whole  land,  than  the  assault,  prose- 
cution, and  imprisonment,  of  Rev.  George 
B.  Cheever,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  subsequently 
of  New  York,  About  the  beginning  of 
1835,  he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper, 
a  dream,  descriptive  of  "  Deacon  Giles's 
Distillery,"  in  which  the  liquors  were 
graphically  characterized  as  containing 
demons  in  an  in/ei^io.  Deacon  Giles  was 
a  veritable  person,  and  the  publication 
resulted  in  a  violent  assault  upon  Mr. 
Cheever,  one  night,  by  the  foreman  of  the 
distillery,  who  inflicted  upon  tho  unarmed 
clergyman  a  number  of  severe  blows  with 
a  raw  hide,  to  which  Mr.  Cheever  made  no 
resistant*.  Mr.  Cheever  was  also  prose- 
cuted for  libel,  and  sentenced  to  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.  He  was  regarded  aa 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
bia  case  heljwsd  rather  than  checked  tho 
progress  of  the  reform.  He  continued  to 
do  valiant  service,  as  before,  with  his  pen 
and  voice,  ranking,  in  this  respect,  with 
such  men  as  Clarke,  Grimke,  Fisk,  Cofl^, 
Woods,  Williams,  Merrill,  Sewall,  Pond, 
Thurston,  Reese,  Van  Loon,  Jewett,  Buck- 
ingham. 

But  a  most  stirring  and  enthusiastic 
impetus  was  yet  to  be  given  to  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  that  through  the 
humblest  personal  instrumentality.  This 
was  the  organization  of  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society,  in  Baltimore,  in  tlie 
month  of  April,  1840 ;  its  most  rem  ark  ar 
ble  convert  being  Mr.  John  H.  W.  Haw- 
kins, who  joined  the  society  the  following 
June. 

It  appears  that  six  individuals,  who 
•were  in  the  habit  of  associating  together, 
were  seated,  as  usual,  on  Friday  evening, 
April  2,  1840,  in  Chase's  tavern,  in  Lib- 
erty street,   Baltimore,  where   they  wero 


accustomed  to  meet  almost  every  evening, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  mutually  all 
the  benefits  and  conveniences  which  that 
establishment  and  each  other's  society 
could  possibly  afford.  These  were  Wil- 
liam K.  Mitchell,  ta.ilor ;  John  F.  Hoss, 
carpenter;  David  Anderson,  blacksmith; 
George  Steers,  blacksmith  ;  James  McCur- 
ley,  coach-maker;  and  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, silver-plater.  A  clergyman  who  was 
preaching  in  the  city  at  that  time,  had 
given  public  notice  that  on  that  evening 
he  would  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance.  Ujion  this  lecture, 
the  conversation  of  the  six  comrades  pres- 
ently turned ;  whereuix)n  it  was  agreed 
that  four  of  them  should  go  and  hear  it, 
and  report  accordingly.  So,  after  the  ser- 
mon, they  returned  and  conversed  on  its 
merits  for  some  time ;  when  one  of  the 
company  remarked,  *  After  all,  temperance 
ia  a  good  thing.*  *0h,'  said  the  host, 
*  they're  all  a  parcel  of  hypocrites.*  *  Oh, 
yes,'  replied  McCurley,  *  I'll  be  bound  for 
you  J  it's  your  interest  to  cry  them  down, 
anyhow.*  '/  tell  you  what,  bot/s,  U^s 
form  a  soeieti/,  and  make  Bill  MitckeJl 
president,''  *  Agreed,'  cried  they.  The 
idea  seemed  to  take  wonderfully,  and  the 
more  they  talked  and  laughed  over  the 
idea,  the  more  were  they  pleased  with  it. 

After  parting  that  night,  they  did  not 
all  meet  again  until  Sunday,  when  they 
took  a  stroll,  and,  between  walking  and 
treating,  they  managed  to  arrange  the 
whole  matter  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
It  was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should 
draw  up  a  pledge,  and  that  the  whole 
party  should  hign  it  the  next  day.  Accord* 
ingly,  on  Monday  morning,  Mitchell  wrote 
the  following  pledge:  'We  whose  namea 
are  annexed,  desirous  of  forming  a  society 
for  our  mutual  benefit,  and  to  guard 
against  a  pernicious  practice,  which  is 
injurious  to  our  Iiealtb,  standing,  and  fam- 
ilies, do  pledge  ourselves  as  gentlemen, 
that  we  will  not  drink  any  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider.' 

He  went  with  this,  at  about  nine  oVlock, 
to  Anderson's  house,  and  found  him  still 
in  bed^  sick  from  the  effects  of  his  Sunday 
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adventures.  He  arose,  however,  dressed 
himstilf,  and,  after  hearing  the  pledge  reail, 
went  dowa  to  hia  shop  witli  his  friend  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  there  did  himself  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  sign. 
After  obtaining  the  names  of  the  remain- 
ing four,  the  worthy  president  finished 
this  noble  achievement  by  adding  bis  own. 
On  the  evening  of  that  dny,  they  met  ftt 
the  residence  of  one  of  their  number  and 
duly  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  with 
the  usual  officers.  Little  did  these  six 
associates  know  of  the  fame  and  achieve- 
ments they  were  moulding! 

Having  thus  got  under  way,  thej  next 
turned  their  attention  to  obtaining  mem- 
bers and  devising  means  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  meetings;  it  was  there- 
fore agreed  that  each  man  should  bring  a 
man,  and  every  one  shotdd  pay  twenty-Hve 
cents  upon  becoming  a  member,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  monthly,  there- 
after. 

The  next  debate  was  ns  to  the  name 
they  should  give  to  their  society.  A  num- 
ber were  proposed,  among  them  that  of 
Jefferson;  when  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  president  and  secretary  should  be  a 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution,  and 
select  a  name.  This  they  did,  giving  to 
the  association  the  name  of  the  ''Wash- 
ington Temperance  Society,"  in  honor  ^c^ 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  were 
consequently  known  as  Waskinfftonlans. 
It  is  a  little  singular,  however,  that  this 
name  should  have  been  chosen,  for,  t^  ;;' 
though  Washington  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ■^' 
examples  of  temperate  -■ 
eating  and  drinking,  li<' 
habitually  nsed  liqu.i- 
or  wine  himself,  ai.J 
provided  it  for  li, 
guests  and  laborer.-. 
The  following  curiuu- 
document  is  in  point: 

"  Articles   of  Agree- 
ment made  this  twelfth 
day     of     AprU,    Aiiik. 
Domini,   one    thousand  i_ 
seven     hundred    and 


eighty-seven,     by    and    between     George 

Washington,  Esq.,  of  the  Parish  of  Truro, 
in  the  County  of  Fairfax,  fcJtate  uf  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  one  part,  and  Philip  Bater, 
Gardener,  on  the  other.  }Vitnt:ii.<,  that 
the  said  Philip  Pater,  for  iaid  in 
consideration  of  the  covenants  herein 
hereafter  mentioned,  dotit  promise  and 
agree  to  serve  the  saicl  Gf^irge  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  of  oiic  }ear,  as  a 
(iardener,  and  that  he  will,  during  said 
time,  conduct  himself  Boberly,  diligently 
and  Iionestly — that  ho  will  fuilhfnlly  and 
industriously  perform  all  and  every  jiurt  of 
his  duty  as  a  ganlener,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  abilities,  and  that  he  will 
not.  at  any  tiuje  suffer  liimself  to  be  dis- 
guised with  liquor,  except  on  tlie  times 
hereafter  mentioned.  In  consideration  of 
thfse  things  being  well  and  truly  pt^i- 
formed  on  tlie  part  of  the  paid  Plm/'' 
Bater,  the  said  George  Washington  dolh 
agree  to  allow  him  (the  eaid  Philip)  the 
same  kind  and  qnantity  of  provieinns  as  ho 
has  heretofore  had  ;  and  likewise,  annually, 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  beiitting  a  man  in 
his  station  ;  to  consist  of  a  coat,  vest  and 
breeches  ; — a  working-jacket,  and  breeches 
of  home-spun  besides ;  two  white  shirts ; 
three  chei-ked  do  ;  two  linnen  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs,  two    pair    linueu   overalls  j — as 
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many  pair  of  slioes  as  are  actually  neces- 
sary for  him; — -four  dollars  at  Cfn'istmaSf 
with  which  he  may  be  drunk  fo^ur  days 
and  four  nights  ;  two  dollars  at  Easter  to 
effe<'t  the  same  purpose;  two  dollars  at 
Whitsuntide,  to  be  dnink  two  days; — a 
dram  in  the  morning  and  a  Drink  of  Grog 
at  Dinner  at  noonJ' 

The  above  is  signed  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  witnessed  by  Greorge 
A.  Washington  and  Tobias  Lear.  In 
another  instance,  Washington's  fine  in- 
stincts and  principles  are  admiiakly  dis- 
played : 

"I  shall  not  close  this  letter,"  writes 
Washington  to  one  of  his  overseers, 
"  without  exhorting  you  to  refrain  from 
Bpirituous  liquors;  they  will  prove  your 
ruin  if  you  Jo  not.  Consider  how  little  a 
d''".nken  man  differs  from  a  beast",  the 
latter  is  not  endowed  with  reason,  the 
former  deprives  himself  of  it;  and  when 
that  ia  the  case,  acts  like  a  brute,  annoy- 
ing and  disturbing  every  one  around  him; 
tjor  is  this  all,  nor,  as  it  respects  himself, 
the  worst  of  it.  By  degrees  it  renders  a 
person  feeble,  and  not  only  unable  to 
«erve  others,  but  to  help  himself;  and 
being  an  act  of  his  own,  he  falls  from  a 
state  of  usnfnlness  into  contempt,  and  at 
length  suffers.,  if  not  perishes,  in  penury 
and  want.  Don't  let  this  be  your  case. 
Sbew  yourself  more  of  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
ian  than  to  yield  to  so  intolerable  a  vice, 
which  cannot,  I  am  certain,  (to  tho  great- 
est lover  of  liquor.)  give  more  pleasure  to 
sip  in  the  poison,  (for  it  is  no  better,)  than 
the  consequence  of  it  in  bad  behavior  at 
the  moment,  and  the  more  serious  evils 
producLMl  by  it  afterwards  must  give  pain.*' 

Great  and  wonderful  were  the  results 
destined  to  flow  from  the  *  Wiishiugtou 
Temperance  Society,'  thus  started  by  those 
six  inebriates  iu  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
At  their  second  meeting,  they  had  two 
new  members ;  but,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  society  increased  so  much 
th:it  it  became  a  question  how  they  covdd 
employ  their  time  so  as  to  make  their 
meetings  interesting,  The  president  there- 
upon suggested  that  each  member  ahould 
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rise  in  his  place  and  give  his  experience  ; 
and,  by  way  of  commencement,  he  arose 
and  told  wliat  he  had  passed  through  in. 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  advantages 
he  had  deri\'ed  from  signing  the  totalr 
abstinence  pledge.  This  was  the  origin  ot 
that  must  {lopular  and  efficient  method 
which  the  Washington  Society  and  all  its 
auxiliaries  adopted,  for  giving  interest 
and  effect  to  their  gatherings.  Signers 
were  thus  obtained,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  was  attracted,  so  that  a  class 
was  reafhed  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  affected  by  the  labors  of  th 
other  good  men  who  had  for  so  many 
years  been  engaged  in  promoting  temper- 
ance in  a  different  way. 

By  Christmas,  in  1840,  the  reform 
become  so  popular,  that  thousands 
flocked  to  its  standard,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves as  the  friends  of  temperance.  The 
wave  had  swept  onward,  and  tidings  of  tho 
great  reformation  reached  distant  cities. 
On  invitation  from  New  York,  for  a  dele- 
gation of  five  men  to  hold  experience 
meetings  twice  every  day  for  one  week,  in. 
that  city,  MesHrs,  H.awkins,  Pollard,  Shaw, 
Casey,  and  Miti-holl,  proceeded  to  that 
place,  and  there  held  the  first  Washing- 
tonian  missionary  temperance  meetini 
ever  known  in  tiie  United  States.  It  wi 
a  tj^pe  of  that  success  which  was  to 
accon]]>any  this  new  system  in  behalf 
of  temperance,  for,  during  each  of  the 
speeches,  multitudes  came  forward  and 
signed  the  pledge,  and,  taken  altogether, 
such  a  scene  hiui  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed iu  New  York. 

But  the  most  powerful  among  all  the 
advocates  of  Wasliingtonian  reform  was 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who  ro«e  from  the  very  gut- 
ter of  drunkenness  to  the  rostrum  of  im- 
passioned eloquence  in  advocacy  of  reform, 
and  with  prodigious  success.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  history  had  an 
almost  over|>owerin  g  effect  on  his  own 
feelings,  whenever  he  spoke,  and  his  au- 
diences listened  now  breathlessly,  and 
anon  with  uncontrollable  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  man  of  plain, 
good  cummou  sense,  with  a  peculiar  sin- 
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centy  about  him,  and  an  easy  way  of 
working  up  his  hearers  to  a  state  of  sym- 
pathy with  him.  He  would  at  cue  time 
a.3sume  the  melting  mood,  and  picture  the 
scenes  of  a  drunkard's  home — and  that 
Liome  hia  own — and  the  fountains  of  gcn> 
^rous  feelings,  in  many  hearts,  gushed 
:£orth  in  tears ;  and  again^  in  a  moment, 
sts  he  related  some  ludicrous  story,  those 
•tearful  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  sighs 
c^hanged  to  hearty  shouts,  and  long  faces 
"%«rere  convulsed  with  broad  grina  and 
glorious  smiles.  Druukards  and  outcasts 
<=»f  the  worst  typo,  that  swarm  in  the  fes- 
■fcering purlieus  and  penetralia  of  New  York, 
"%Tere  reclaimed,  and  such  was  the  over- 
"^vhelming  power  of  the  movement,  that, 
:Cnally,  immense  meetings  were  held  in  the 
H*ark.  In  Boston,  too,  the  old  Cradle  of 
iiiberty  rocked  with  tumultuous  enthusi- 
sism  for  '  independence '  from  the  tyrant  of 
strong  drink.  Festivals,  children's  cold 
^^fater  armies,  processions,  banners,  bands 
«Df  music,  songs,  etc.,  filled  the  whole  land 
'^v'ith  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  llow  of 
sold. 

Statistics  might  be  indefinitely  pre- 
sented, showing  the  vast  results  achieved 
1>3'  this  wonderful  moral  enginery.  Up- 
Tvards  of  twenty-two  thousand  names  were 
obtained  to  the  pledge  by  Jlessrs.  Pollard 
and  Wright,  in  a  lecturing  tour  made  by 
them  through  Central  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  PennMylvania.  Messrs.  Vicars 
imd  Small  and  Smith  revolutionized  Ohio 
and  the  West;  Hawkins,  Bishop,  John- 
sou,  Hayes,  and  Haydock,  laliorcd  from 
one  end  of  the  <;ouutry  to  the  other.  Haw- 
kins alone,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
traveled  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
miles,  lecturing  between  live  and  six  thou- 
sand times.  Latham,  Madden,  Snow, 
White,  Carj',  Leigh,  Coffin,  Brown,  Riley, 
Bungay,  Copway,  Zug,  Drinkard,  Thomp- 
son, are  names  that  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered, too,  as  powerful  and  successful 
advocates  of  this  reform,  on  the  rostrum  ; 
and  those  of  Pier|K)iit,  Burleigh,  Phillips, 
Tappan,  and  others,  by  their  stirring 
songs  and  ]M>ems.  But,  chii-f  and  most 
powerfid   of  the   many  advocates  of   the 


temperance  reformation,  is  John  B.  Gough, 
who  has  proved  himself  in  this  arena,  a 
wonderful  ora.tor.  His  eloquence,  iudee:', 
■waa  of  that  electric  quality  which,,  striking 
a  chord  in  every  heart  and  drawing  tears 
from  every  eye,  perfectly  swayed  the  vast 
multitudes  that  hung  u]}ou  his  words 
wherever  he  went.  Every  city,  town,  and 
village,  throughout  the  country,  felt  the 
impress  of  his  wonderful  power  in  this 
great  reformatory  movement.  Like  Haw- 
kins, his  condition  was  humble,  but  from 
this  he  had  descended  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  social  and  personal  degradation  until 
rescued  by  the  interposition  of  a  friendly 
Itfind.  No  data  can  adequately  describe 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  labors  from 
that  time  forth,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more. 

But  a  new  and  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  important  chapter,  in  the  history  of 
temperance,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely, 
the  visit  of  Father  Mathew,  the  world- 
renowned  'Apostle  of  Temperance'  in 
Ireland,  to  this  country,  in  1849.  For 
ten  years  previously,  he  labored  as  a  tem- 
perance agitator  and  reformer  in  Ireland 
and  England.  In  live  mouths,  he  obtained 
150,000  converts  in  Cork ;  and  in  Galway, 
hca<lmijiistered  the  pledge  to  no  less  than 
100,001)  in  two  days!  On  his  lauding  at 
New  York  city,  the  civil  authorities  ac- 
corded him  the  honor  of  a  public  recep- 
tion,— certainly  well  ■deserved,  by  one  .vho 
had  been  the  instrument,  under  divine 
guidance,  of  reclaiming  6,000,000  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  visited  the  principal 
cities,  north  and  south,  and  everywhere  a 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  him  from 
all  classes.  He  remained  several  days  in 
Washington,  where  he  was  entertained 
at  a  grand  dinner  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  many  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  esteem  from  gentle- 
men highest  in  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  honored,  also,  with  a  seat 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  within  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  senate.  At  Philadeljihia,  he  re- 
ceived his  welcome  in  Independence  Hall ; 
and  at  Boston,  the  doors  of  Faneuil  Hall 
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opened  to  him  on  golden  hinges  of  accla^ 
matiou,  and  wlipre  he  administered  the 
pledge  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  per- 
sons the  first  tla}'.  His  method  of  admin- 
istering the  pledge  was  somewhat  novel, 
though  at  the  same  time  <juite  affeetiiig. 
The  converts  knelt  in  a  semi-circle  around 
him,  and  repeated  the  following  words  : 

'  I  promise,  with  divine  assistance,  to 
ahstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  cor- 
dials, cider  and  fruit  liquors,  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible,  intemperance  in 
others,  by  advice  and  example.' 

To  this,  Father  Mathew'a  resi>onse  was, 
'  May  God  bless  you,  my  children.  May 
he  give  you  grace  and  strength  to  keep 
the  pledge.'  He  then  wont  to  each  indi- 
vidual and  marked  them  with  the  aiga  of 
the  cross ;  but  this  latter  ceremony,  ami 
the  kneeling,  were  dispensed  with  in  tlie 
case  of  Protestants.  lo  this  way,  the 
venerable  and  devoted  man  traveled  over 
almost  the  entire  country,  zealously  ad- 
vocating his  great  priiici[)les,  and  ztpwards 
of  six  hundred  thousand  persons  enrolled 
themselves  under  his  banner  of  total 
abstinence.  Upon  descending  the  MisaiH- 
sippi,  he  administered  in  one  of  the  towns 
situated  on  its  banks,  tlie  pledge  to  seven 
hundred  persons.  He  ascended  it,  after 
an  interval  of  some  months,  and  stopping 
at  the  same  town,  be  had  the  gratification 
to  find  that  among  the  converts  there  were 
but  three  instances  of  relapse.  Though 
not  possessed  of  the  oratoric^il  graces  of 
eloquence,  like  those  of  Gough,  he  knew 
how  to  present  truth  with  such  force  and 
sincerity,  aa  to  win  almost  irresistibly 
upon  all  hearers.  The  following  anecdote 
will  illustrate  his  peculiar  forte: 

'Did  yo'i  see  Father  Mathew  lately?' 
said  one  friend  to  anotlier,  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet.  '  I  did,'  was  the  reply. 
'  And  I'll  engage  ho  made  j'ou  take  the 
pledge!'  '  Ho  did,  indeed.  Put  did  ynu 
see  him  lately?'  <To  be  sure  I  did.' 
'  And  did  he  makfi  tjon  take  it  too  ? ' 
*  That  he  did  ! '  *  There's  no  escaping 
him  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.'  •  No,  nor 
I  neither,' 

Personally ,  Father  Mathew  was  a  little 


above  the  ordinary  stature,  with  a  full 
and  well-proportioned  figure,  dark  hair, 
soft  blue  eyes,  rudily  and  healthy  com- 
plexion. 

Though  characterized  by  periods  of 
prosperity  and  declension,  the  temperance 
cause  has  proved  itself  ineradicable,  even 
under  circumstances  seemingly  the  most 
untoward.  Perhaps  the  greatest  struggle 
through  which  it  has  ptisssed,  in  later  j'ears, 
has  been  that  which  involved  the  enact- 
ment of  state  prohibitory  laws,  which 
visited  stringent  penalties  upon  those  who 
sold  spirituous  liquors.  The'nameof  Nmd 
Dow,  the  author  and  advocate  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  the  discussion  attending 
which  luis  been  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exciting  during  the  century,  will  for- 
ever be  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
American  temperance  reformation,  as  will 
also  the  names  of  Greeley  and  Miner,  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  fill  a  whole 
volume  with  distinguished  testimonies  to 
the  value  of  temperance.  As  this,  how- 
ever, would  here  he  impossible,  a  few 
pleasant  illustrative  incidents  will  siifHce 
the  purpose. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  an  officer  in  the  American  arm^'  had 
occasion  to  transact  some  business  with 
General  Washington,  and  repaired  to 
Philadelphia  for  that  purpose.  Before 
leaving,  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  general,  which  was  accepted  and, 
upon  entering  the  room  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  As  they  were  mostly 
strangers  to  him,  and  he  was  of  a  naturally 
modest  and  unassuming  disixjsition,  he 
took  a  seat  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  conversation.  Just  before  the  dinner 
was  concluded,  Washington  politely  re- 
quested him,  by  name,  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  him. 

'You  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me,  general,'  was  the  reply,  'as  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  take  wine.* 

All  eyes  were  instaatly  ttirned  upon  the 
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yonng  officer,  and  a  murmur  of  contempt 
arid  surprise  ran  around  the  room.  That 
a  per,^on  should  be  so  unsocial,  not  to  say 
mean,  as  never  to  drink  wine,  was  really 
too  bad ;  but  that  he  should  abstain  from 
it  on  an  occasion  like  that,  and  even  when 
offered  to  him  by  Washington  himseli, 
was  really  intolerable  !  Washington  no- 
ticed at  once  the  feelings  of  his  guests, 
and  promptly  addressed  them  in  his  gra- 
cious and  winning  way,  saying : 

*  Gentlemen,  Mr. is  right.      I  do 

not  wish  any  of  ray  guests  to  partake 
of  anything  against  their  inclination, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  them  to 
violate  any  established  prinriple  in  their 

intercourse  with  me,      I  honor  Mr, for 

his  frankness,  for  his  consistency  in  thus 
adhering  to  an  established  rule  which  can 
never  do  him  harm,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  has  good 
reasons.' 

General  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  always  gave  the  weight  of  his 
example  in  favor  of  temperance.  A  trav- 
eler in  the  west  one  day  encountered  an 
emigrant  journeying  with  his  family  to 
the  fertile  regions  beyond  the  JrDssissippi, 
all  his  worldly  goods  being  packed  on 
wagons,  and  on  one  load  there  hung  a 
huge  jug  with  the  bottom  broken  out. 
The  emigrant  was  asked  his  reason  for 
carrying  that  with  hiau       ''Vhy,'  he  said, 
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'that  is  my  Taylor  jug.*  And  what 
Taylor  jug  ? '  inquired  the  friend.  '  Why,' 
said  the  emigrant,  '  1  had  a  sou  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  army  in  Mexico,  and  the  old 
general  always  told  him  to  carry  his  whis- 
key-jug with  a  hole  in  the  bottom ;  and 
since  that,  I  have  carried  my  jug  as  you 
see  it,  and  I  find  it  is  the  best  invention  I 
ever  met  with.' 

EverylxKly  admired  Arimiral  Parragut*B 
heroism  in  chnging  to  the  topmast  to 
direct  a  battle;  but  there  was  another 
particular  of  that  contest,  illustrating  no 
less  forcibly  his  heroic  character.  'Ad- 
miral,' said  one  of  his  officers,  the  night 
before  the  battle,  'won't  j'ou  consent  to 
give  Jack  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  morning, 
not  enough  to  make  him  dmnk,  but  enough 
to  make  him  fight  clieerfull}'  ? '  *  Well,' 
rqjlied  tlie  admiral,  *  1  have  been  to  sea 
considerably,  and  have  seen  a  battle  or 
two,  but  I  never  found  that  I  wanted  rum 
to  enable  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  will  order 
two  cups  of  coffee  to  each  man,  at  two 
o'clock  ;  and,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  will  pipa 
all  hands  to  breakfast,  in  Mobile  bay/ 
And  he  did  give  Jack  the  coffee;  and 
then  he  went  up  to  the  mast-head,  and  tht 
result  is  well  known. 

These  illustrations  of  devotednew  to  tht' 
principle  of  temperance  in  high  places 
might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Their  valu« 
t«  the  cause  ca;*  Hsrdly  he  overestimaiiML 
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FREMONT'S  HEROIC  EXPEDITION  OF  DISCOVEHY  TO 

THE  TJNTRACIvED  REGION  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST, 

OREGON,  CALIFORNIA,  ETC.— 1842. 
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Hit  Exploration  of  the  Sierra  Nerada,  and  of  tliat  Wonderful  Gateway  in  the  Rockj  MoantaiDa,  the 
South  Pa»8. — Plants  tlie  American  Fla^  on  the  Higtieat  Peak  of  that  Lofty  Range. — He  Enrichet 
Erery  Branch  of  Natuntl  Science,  and  llliistrates  a  Remote  and  Boundlesa  Country  Before  Entirely 

Unknown. — Fremont,  a  Pioneer  of  Empire. — National  Objecta 
cf  this  Tour  — Ent'linnting  Record  of  Adventure. — Surveys 
and  Researches. — Humboldt's  Tribute  of  Admiration. — Wild 
Grandeur  of  the  Route. — Scenes  ia  tliis  Vast  Domain. — The 
Rocky  Mountains :  First  Glimp«ea. — Formation  of  the  South 
Paaa. — "  Kit  Carson,"  the  Intrepid  Guide. — At  the  Topmost 
Peak,  14,000  Feet  —Startling  Boldnesa  of  the  View.— Over- 
powering  Quiet  and  Solitude, — Evidences  of  Awful  Convul- 
Biona.— 'Unfurling  the  Flag  of  the  Union. — Appearance  of 
Great  Satt  Lake. — Eternal  Snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. — In 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. — An  Immense  Circuit  of  Travel  — 
Fremont,  the  Modern  Pathfinder. — Honors  from  His  Country- 
men.— ^A  King's  Gift  and  Regards. 


"  Promlnvntly  dincfrlns  of  dittlorulihcd  ncoin>lttoo  I*  th*  mitIm  rcBd«r«d  fa 
g«<i«riiphlc«l  Klaiic*  br  the  Amrrfcati  erplonr,  FremoQl,"  —  Ktaa  FasftxaiC 
\VlLJ.IAM  IV.,  orPBUtlJA.  TO  Bajio«  Ucm»olot. 


VERY  American  reader  is  enchanted  with  the  narrative  of 
EXPix)au«o  THE  soHTu-wEST.  thosB  intrepid  and  heroic  explorations  of  Fremont,  "the 
Pathfinder,"  which,  in  the  language  of  Humboldt, ^-himself  the  greatest  scientific 
explorer  and  geographer  the  world  liaa  ever  seen, — "  enriched  every  branch  of  natural 
science,  and  illustrated  a  vast  country  before  entirely  unknown,"  and  in  appreciation 
of  which  he  received  from  his  admiring  countrymen  the  highest  tokens  of  honor,  and, 
from  kingly  hand.s,  acknowledgments  inscribed  on  tablets  of  gold. 

Several  exploring  tours  of  the  western  portion  of  our  continent,  within  the  geography 
ical  boundaries  of  the  country  fiubsequently  known  by  the  title  of  Oregon,  took  place 
before  that  which  ^vas  led  by  the  brave  Fremont,  but  none  with  such  rich  and  varied 
results  as  the  latter. 

It  being  desirable  for  our  government  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  vast  territory  between  the  southern  geographical  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  around  the  hea<l-water3  of  the  Missouri,  Fremont  was 
appointed  to  superintend  that  exploring  tour,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Abert, 
the  chief  of   the  topographical   bureau  at  Washington,  and   by  him  projected   and 
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planned,  with  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Poiusett.  The  great  object  of  this  expe- 
tlitsou  was  to  examine  and  reimrt  upon  the 
rivers  and  country  between  the  frontiers 
of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  especially  to  examine  the 
character,  and  aaeertain  tbe  latitude  and 
longitude  of  that  wonderful  galcivay,  the 
South  Pass,  the  great  crossing  place  to 
these  mountains  on  the  way  to  Oregon. 

In  executing  his  official  instructions, 
Fremont  proceeded  up  tlie  Kansas  river 
far  enough  to  ascertain  its  peculiar  feat- 
ures, and  tlien  crossed  over  to  the  Great 
Platte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its  source 
in  the  mountains,  where  tlie  Sweet  Water 
— a  head  branch  of  the  Platte  —  issues 
from  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  South  Pass. 
He  reached  the  Pass  ou  the  eighth  of 
August,  and  found  it  to  be  a  wide  and  low 
de]jression  of  the  mountains,  of  very  easy 
ascent,  and  where  a  plainly  beaten  wagon 
load  leads  to  the  Oregon  through  the  valley 
of  Lewis's  river,  a  fork  of  the  Columbia, 
He  went  tlirough  the  Pass,  and  saw  the 
head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Caiifornia ;  and,  leaving  the  valleys  to 
indulge  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make 
some  useful  observations,  Fremont,  at- 
tended by  four  of  his  men,  climbed  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
being;  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
looked  down  upon  ice  and  snow  some  thou- 
sand feet  ht'low,  and  traced  in  the  distance 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which,  taking 
their  rise  in  the  same  elevated  ridge,  flow 
in  opposite  directions  to  the  Pacihc  ocean 
and  to  the  Mississippi.  From  that  ultimate 
^oint  he  returned  by  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
whole  course,  and  solving  all  questions  in 
relation  to  its  navigability,  and  tbe  feat- 
ures of  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

On  the  prairies  which  border  the  forks 
of  the  river  Platte,  the  travelers  bivou- 
acked in  the  evening,  eating  their  meat 
with  a  go<id  relish  ;  for  they  were  all  in  line 
health,  and  had  ridden  nearly  all  of  a  long 
summer's  day,  with  a  burning  sun  reflected 
from  the  sands. 


* 


^Vhen   about  sixtt/  miles  distant^  the 

party  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Though  a  tolerably 
bright  day,  there  was  a  slight  mist,  and 
the  snowy  summit  of  *  Long's  Peak,* 
showing  like  a  small  tdoitd  near  the  hori- 
zon, was  just  barely  discernible.  There 
was,  however,  no  mistake  in  distinguishing 
it,  there  being  a  perceptible  difference 
in  its  appearance  from  the  white  clouds 
that  were  floating  about  the  sky. 

Proceeding  onward  through  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  Fremont  reached  the 
first  military  frontier  post — Fort  Laramie; 
departing  thence,  in  a  short  time,  for  ilie 
bases  of  the  "great  mountains."  "With 
the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on 
leaving  Fort  Laramie,  t!ie  whole  face  of  the 
country  appears  entirely  changed.  East- 
ward of  the  meridian,  the  principal  objects 
which  strike  the  eye  of  tho  traveler  are 
the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  immense 
expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with  the  verd- 
ure of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Wlierever  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  ricinity  of  man,  large 
herds  of  buffalo  give  animation  to  thi 
country. 

Many  sufferings  were  endured  in  reach 
ing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  follow- 
ing details  show  that  the  labors  of  the 
party  were  amply  rewarded.  About  si 
miles  from  their  encampment  brought  t 
party  to  the  summit  of  the  South  1 
The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that,  with 
all  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  b 
Carson,  the  guide,  and  \vho  had  made  th 
country  his  home  for  seventeen  years,  t 
party  were  cjbliged  to  watch  very  close! 
to  find  the  place  at  which  they  had  reached 
the  culminating  point.  This  was  betweei 
two  low  hill?,  rising  on  either  hand  fif: 
or  sixty  feet.  From  the  broken  ground 
where  this  paps  commences,  at  the  foot 
the  Wind  River  Chain,  the  view  to  thi 
south-east  is  ovar  a  chanrapaign  country, 
broken,  at  the  di.-stance  of  nineteen  miles, 
l)y  the  Table  Rock,  which,  with  the  other 
isolated   hills   in    its   vicinity,   seemingly 
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to  which  that  term  is  commonly  applied — • 
BOthiiig  of  the  gorge-like  character  ami 
Tvindiug  ascents  of  the  Alleghany  passes 
in  America,  nor  of  the  great  St.  Bernard 
»nd  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approach- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a 
aandj  plain,  one  hundred  nnd  twenty  miles 
long,  conducts,  by  a  gradual  and  regular 
ascent,  to  the  summit,  about  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  eea ;  and  the  traveler, 
without  being  reminded  of  any  change, 
by  toilsome  ascent^j,  suddenly  finds  him- 
self on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  thia  short  mouutain-chain  are 
the  head-waters  of  four  great  rivers  of  the 
western  continent,  namely,  the  Colorado, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Platte  rivers. 


■t.AVTiNO  AMKItlCAN  KLAC)  OM  TUB 
WOOKV  MOOSTAJSS,  DY  FKKJIONT. 

A  scene  of  characteris- 
tic adventure  was  that  of 
reaching  the  summit  of 
these  mountains.  Putting 
hands  and  feet  in  the  crev- 
ices between  the  blocks, 
Fremont  succeeded  in  get- 


ting over  it,  and,  on  attaining  the  top, 
found  his  companions  in  a  small  valley 
below.  Descending  to  them,  they  con- 
tinued climbing,  and  in  a  short  time 
reached  tlie  crest.  He  sprang  upon  the 
summit,  and  unfurled  the  national  Jiag  to 
WHve  in  ihe  breeze  where  never  fiag  waved 
before. 

During  the  morning's  ascent,  no  sign 
of  animid  life  was  met  with,  except  a  small 
sparrow-like  bird.  A  stillness  the  most 
profound  and  a  solitude  the  most  terrible 
forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind 
as  the  great  features  of  tlxe  place.  Here, 
on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  ab- 
solute, unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  the 
solitude  complete,  tlio  explorers  thought 
themselves  beyond  the  region  of  animated 
life ;  but,  while  tliey  were  sitting  on  the 
rock,  a  solitary  humble-bee  came  winging 
his  flight  from  the  eastern  valley,  and  lit 
on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men.  It  was  a 
strange  phvce,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  a  lover 
of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers.  The 
barometer  stood  at  18.293,  the  attached 
thermometer  at  44  degrees ;  giving  for 
the  elevation  of  this  summit  13,670  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  may  be  called  tlie  highest 
known  fliglit  of  the  bee.  From  this  pre- 
sumed loftiest  peak  of  the  (/reat  vnnoitrtin 
ranffe^ — since  known  as  Fremont's  Peak, — 
could  be  seen  innumerablo  lakes  and 
strenma,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  on  the  one  aide ;  on  the 
other,  was  the  Wind  River  valley,  where 
were  the  heads  of  tlie  Yellow  Stone  branch 
of  the  Mia.souri ;  far  to  the  north  could  be 
faintly  descried  the  snowy  heads  of  the 
Trois  Tetons,  where  were  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  ;  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  the 
peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which 
were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska, 
or  Platte  river.  The  whole  scene  Jiround 
had  one  main  striking  feature,  which  wm 
that  of  fi'rriblti  ranniihion.  Parallel  to 
its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasraa 
and  fissures  ;  between  which  rose  the  thin 
lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender  mina- 
rets and  columns. 
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Fremont'e  next  tour  was  devoted  to 
Orc^D  aud  Califomia.  On  amving  at 
til*  \Jtah  lake,  he  had  completed  an 
inuneiue  circuit  of  twelve  decrees  diame- 


ter north  and  south,  and  ton  degrees  east 
and  wt'st.  Thi-y  found  themselves  in 
May,  1844,  on  the  same  sheet  of  water 
vhich  they  had  left  in  Septeniber,  1843. 
The  Utah  is  tlie  Southern  limb  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ;  and  thus  they  had  seen 
this  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at  it- 
northern  and  soutlieni  extremity,  and  wei> 
able  to  fix  its  position  at  these  two  jwints. 
In  this  eight  months  circuit,  the  explorers 
found  that  the  mountains  on  the  Pacific 
slope  are  higlier,  more  uunierou.s,  and  more 
distinctly  defined  in  their  ranges  and 
directions,  than  those  on  the  Atlantic  side; 
and,  what  is  contrary  to  the  natural  order 
of  such  formations,  one  of  those  ranges, 
which  is  near  the  coast^ — the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Range  —  presents  higher 
elevations  and  peaks  than  iiny  whicli  are 
to  be  fouud  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  them- 
selves. During  all  this  circuit,  the  party 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  they  rrosseil  it,  was 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
famous  South  I'aaa.  Peaks  are  constantly 
Bcpn  which  enter  the  region  of  eternal 
snow. 

Differing  so  much  from   the  Atlantic 


I 


side  of  our  continent  in  coast,  motintaiAi 
and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  differs  from  it 
in  yet   another   most   rare    and   singular 
feature — that  of  the  Great  Interior  Basin. 
The  structure  of  the  cuuntry  would  require 
this  formation  of  interior  lakes,  for  the 
waters   which   would   collect  between   the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevad^, 
not  being  able  to  cross   this  formidably 
barrier,  nor  to  got  to  the  Columbia  or  tht 
Colorado,  must  naturally  collect  into  reseivl 
voirs,  each  of  which  would  have  its  little 
system  of  streams  and  rivers  to  supjtly  it. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  formation  of  this 
kind,  and  quite  a  large  one,  having  many 
streams,  and  one  considenible  river,  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  long,  falling  into  it. 
Fremont    saw   this   lake   and   river,   and 
examined  them  f  he  also  saw  the  Wahsatcki 
and  Bear  River  mountains  inclosing  thi 
waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east,  and  consti- 
tute, in  that  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin.      Afterwards,   along    the    eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  party 
traveled  for  forty-two  days,  they  saw  the 
line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  that  sierra,  and  which  sierra  is  the^n 
western  rim  of  the  basin.     In  going  down^fl 
Lewises  Fork,  and  the  main  Columbia,  they 
>d   oidy  inferior  streams  coming  in 
.  ;  he  left ;  and  often  saw  the  mountains 
at  their   heads,  white  with  snow,  which 
divided  the  waters  of  the  desert  from  thos^^ 
of  the  Columbi.% — the  range  of  mountaio^H 
forming  the  rim  of  the  b.asin  on  its  north- 
ern side.     In    returning   from    California 
along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  bead 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen, 
the    party    crossed    only    small    strea 
making  their  way  south  to  the  Coloi 
or  lost  in  sand,  as  the  Mo-hah-ve ;  whil 
to  the  left,  lofty  mountains,  their  summit 
white  with  snow,  were  often  visible — ai 
which,    Fremont    concluded,    must    hai 
turned  water  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  tl 
south,  thus  constituting,  on  this  part,  thi 
southern  rim  of  the  basin.     At  the  hea 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Fork,  and  in  the  Vegu 
de  Santa  Clara,  they  crossed   the    ridj 
whicli  pjirted  the  two  systems  of  watei 
They  entered  the  basin  at  that  point, 
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continued  for  aora©  time  to  travel  in  it, 
having  its  south-eastern  rim — the  Wah- 
satch  mountain — on  the  right,  and  cross- 
ing the  streams  which  flow  down  into  it 

In  this  eventful  exploration,  all  the 
great  features*  of  the  wosteru  slope  of  our 
continent  were  brought  to  light  —  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake — at  all  which  places,  then  dt'sert, 
the  Mormons  now  arc  ;  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
then  solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded 
with  Americans,  digging  gold  from  its 
banks  ;  tlie  beautiful  valiej's  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  then  alive  with 
wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild  fowlsj  now 
amjling  with  American  cultivation.  The 
Great  Basin  itself,  and  its  contents  j  the 
three  Parks}  the  approximation  of  the 
great  rivers  which,  rising  together  in  the 
central  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go 
off  east  and  west  towards  the  rising  and 
the  setting  aun,  —  all  these,  and  other 
strange  features  of  a  new  region,  more 
Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 


It  was  in  May,  1845,  that  Fremont  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Great  West,  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  north  end  of  the  great  Tla-maih 
lake,  and  in  Oregon,  Hostilities  being 
likely  to  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Fremont,  in  order  to 
avoid  exciting  any  unjust  suspicion  as  to 
the  character  of  his  movementSj  obtained 
leave  of  the  Mexican  general  at  Monterey, 
to  encamp  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  open  di[>lomatic  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  republics,  and 
Fremont  received  word  from  his  govern- 
ment to  keep  an  eye  upon  Mexican  and 
other  designs  upon  California.  General 
Kearney,  by  order  of  government,  was 
constituted  head  of  the  army  of  the  west, 
which  was  to  retaliate  sternly  upon 
Mexico,  for  her  assumed  aggressions. 
New  Mexico  was  soon  prostrate  before 
American  arms.  On  the  fifth  of  July, 
1846,  under  the  lead  of  Fremont,  a  band 


PRBHOXT  OH  QIB  GREAT  BXPLORIXQ  TODB  TO  THB  FAR  W1UT  AjrD  ROCKT  K0in«TA11ti. 


light  and  revealed  to  public  view  in  the 

results  of  this  exploration.     But  the  great 

pathfinder    was   to  win    laurela    in   still 

another  field. 

19 


of  Americans  declared  their  independence 
of  Mexico  at  Sonoma,  a  small  town  near 
San  Francisco,  and,  not  long  after,  they 
joined  Commodore  Sioat,  who  had  recently 
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reduced  Monterey.  The  successor  of  SI  oat 
was  Stockton,  who,  in  connection  with 
Fremont,  at  once  gained  possession  of 
Cindad  de  los  Angelos,  tlie  capital  of 
Upper  California;  and  one  event  speedily 
succeeded  another,  until,  seemingly  as 
inevitable  as  the  gravitation  of  fate,  the 
loss  of  California  was  consummated,  and 
Fremont  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory,  which,  largely  through  his  efforts, 
had  now  become  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

So  curious  a  link  in  this  i  hain  of  events, 
as  the  throwing  off  of  tiie  Moxiean  yoke 
at  Sonoma,  and  illustrating  so  aptly,  as  it 
does,  the  intrepidity  of  the  great  explorer, 
possesses  an  interest  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  this  narrative.  Having  aided  in  clear- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  country  north  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  Frcniont  re- 
turned to  Sonoma  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  Jul^',  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  called  the  people  together,  explained 
to  them  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
province,  and  rceomnicnded  an  immecliate 
declaration  of  independence.  The  declar- 
ation was  made,  and  he  was  selected  as 
governor,  or  chief  director  of  affairs. 

From  Sonoma  to  Yerba  Bucna,  (saj-s 
one  who  accompanied  him,)  the  little 
hamlet  where  now  stands  the  queen  city 
of  the  P:icific,  Fremont  augmented  his 
stock  of  horses  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundrwl,  completely  clearing  the  country  j 
and  then  fommcneed  one  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar rares  for  a  light  ever  probably  knoTSTi. 
Itarely  sjicaking  but  to  urge  on  his  men, 
or  to  question  ftome  passing  native,  taking 
the  smallest  modicum  of  refreshment,  and 
watching  while  others  snatched  a  moment's 
repose,  was  he  wrapped  up  in  his  project 
and  determined  to  have  Home  of  the  tight. 
Through   San  Pablo,  and  Monterey,  and 
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Joscpha,  they  dashed  like  the  phantom 
riders  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  startling 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  the  night- 
watcher  cross  himself  in  terror  as  their 
band  flew  on.  The  river  Sacrificios  wa^^ 
reached ;  swollen  by  the  rains,  it  rolled  oq^| 
a  rapid,  muddy  stream ;  his  men  paused. 

"  Forward  !  Forward  !  "  cried  Fremont. 

Dashing  in  himself,  the  struggle  is  a 
fierce  one,  but  his  gallant  mustang  breasts 
the  current,  and  he  reaches  the  opposite 
shore  in  safety ;  his  men  after  a  time  join 
him,  two  brave  fellows  finding  a  watery 
grave,  and  many  horses  being  carried  down  ii 
the  stream ;  but  nothing  can  now  st(^H 
him — the  heights  adjacent  to  the  Puebla 
appear — now  a  smile  might  be  seen  on  the 
imperturbable  visage  of  the  leader — 'tis  the 
sixth  day,  and  the  goal  ia  won ! 

With  ninety  men  on  the  last  of  his  cs 
avan  of  horses,  he  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.     The  day 
was  with  them ;  the  little  band  of  stout 
hearts   guarding    the    presidio,  taken    bi 
surprise,  and  not  having  the  advantage 
the    Mexicans  in  regard  to  horses,  were 
bei^inniug  to  waver.     But  cheer  up,  chee 
again — succor  is  at  hand.     On  come  thoa 
riders  of  Fi-emont — nothing  can  vi'ithstand 
their  shock.     With  shouts  of  triumph  they 
change  the  battle  to  a  rout.     The  field  is 
won .'     The  rout  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, and  so  ended  the   ride  of  the  oi 
hundred.     Thus  did  Fremont  display,  bj 
the  rarest  achievements,  the  character  of 
a  consummate  scientific  explorer  andbravs 
soldier ;  and,  for  his  pre-eminent  service 
in    behalf    of    geographical    science,    he 
received   the    highest    honors    from    the      ' 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  a  ricli  and  massive  gold  medal   from 
the  king  of  Prussia,  through  the  han^ 
Baron  Humboldt. 
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XXXVI. 

MUTI>rr  ON  BOARD  THE  UNITED  STATES  BRIG-OF-WAR 
SOMERS,  CAPTAIN  A.  S.  MACKENZIE,— 1842 


Deep-Laid  Plot  to  Seize  the  Vessel,  Commit  Wholea&Ie  Murder  of  Her  Men,  Raise  the  Black  Flag,  and 
Convert  Her  into  a  Pirate. — All  Prizes  to  be  Plundered,  Burnt,  their  Crews  Butchered,  and  Women 
and  Girls  Ravislied  — Midshipman  Spencer,  Son  of  a  United  Slates  Cabinet  Offlc>er,  the  Ringleader. 
— The  Chief  Conspirators  Hung  at  the  Yard- Arm. — First  Mutiny  in  the  United  States  Navy. — Spen> 
cer's  Hold  Upon,  His  Comrades. — Death  the  Penaltj'  of  Disclosure. — Confidence  Fortunately  Mi»- 
placed- — A  Man  of  Elonor  Tampered  With. — ^Captam  Maukeneie  Informed  of  the  Plot. — Treats  it 
as  Wild  and  Improbable, — Confront*  and  Questions  Spencwr. — Orders  Him  to  be  Ironed  — Plan  Found 
in  His  Razor-Case. — Alarming  DisafTecdoM  of  the  Crew. — None  of  the  Officers  Implicated — Close 
InTestigation  of  the  Case — Spencer,  Cromwell,  and  Small,  to  Die.^Their  Fate  Announced  to 
Tbem.— Spencer's  Account  ot  His  Life. — They  Meet  On  Their  Way  to  be  Himg. — Treatment  of 
Each  Other.— Spencer  Begs  to  Give  the  Last  Signal. — Closing  Scene  of  the  Tragedy. — All  Hands 
Cbeer  the  Ship  — Raising  the  Banner  of  the  Cross. 


"  I  im  leafOMl  to  nt  poMCadon  of  Ui*  tomL  i»nrd«r  the  cninmiiiiler  am*  oflleenk 
ehOM*  from  amoni;  ih*  cn:«  who  1t«  willing  la  Jain  mt  lucli  u  «ill  tu'  uwnil,  murdtk 
tilt  rati,  and  eamiiieiw:*  DlraliDc;  iu  sitick  no  vnwU  Ihal  I  kni  noKure  Cu  caDtur*, 
-    '    ->ofr        " ....       .     --. r---' 


111  dutniT'  every  »e«tige  of  lb«  captured  ' 


rht  and  to  teleet  •ucfa  of  ibc  female  | 


JlCLAUATIOH. 


I  HE    II LACK   ri.AU. 


EENLY  was  the  heart  of  the  universal  American 
nation  wrung,  in  Decenilier,  1842,  at  the  story  of  the 
mutiny  and  tragedy  on  board  the  United  States  brig 
»  Somers,  then  under  tlie  command  of  Ciiipthin  Alex- 
ander Slidell  Mackenzie.  The  chief  ringleader  in 
this  deejxiyed  and  amazing  [ilot  of  crime  and  blood, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Midshipman  Philip  Spen- 
cer, Boa  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  lion.  John  C.  Si>encer,  of  New  York,  secretary- 
of-war  untler  President  Tyter, — officiating  in  that  capacity  at  the  very  time  of  the 
ghastly  ocfurrences  here  recited. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  American  navy,  this  act  stands  out  by  itaelf,  without  a 
parallel  or  prtn-edent;  and^  surely,  no  pen  of  romanee  cotdd  weave  a  tale  of  imaginary 
crime  equal  in  ghastly  horror  to  this  Ktartltng  chapter — the  first  regularly  organized 
mutiny  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  naval  service. 

The  development  of  the  mutinous  Pt^henie  transpired  on  the  voyage  of  the  Somera  to 
the  United  States  from  Liberia,  from  which  place  she  sjiiled  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, intending  to  protend  home  vi't  St.  Thomas.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November,  that  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  went  into  the  cabin  and  irformed  Captain 
Mackenzie  that  a  conspiracy  existed  on  board  of  the  brig  to  capture  her,  murder  the 
commander,  the  offirers,  and  most  of  the  crew,  and  convert  her  into  a  pirate,  acting 
Midshipman  Philip  Spencer  being  at  the  head  of  it     He  stated  that  Purser  Hteskell 
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had  just  informed  him  that  Mr.  WaleSj 
lua  steward^  had  approaclied  him  aa  if  to 
conrerse  on  their  joint  duty,  and  revealed 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  com- 
monicated  to  the  commander^  important 
information.  This  was,  that,  on  the  night 
previous,  being  November  twenty-fifth,  he, 
Wales,  had  been  accosted  by  Spencer,  and 
invited  by  him  to  get  up  on  the  booms,  as 
he  had  something  uncommon  ia  say. 
When  on  the  booms,  Spencer  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

"  Ih  you  fear  death  ?  Do  you  fear  a 
dead  man?  Are  you  afraid  to  kill  a 
man?" 

Mr.  Wales,  thus  accosted,  and  having 
his  curiosity  excited,  with  admirable  cool- 
ness induced  Spencer  to  go  on,  and  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy  which  was  administered 
to  him.  Spencer  then  informed  him  that 
he  was  leagued  with  about  twenty  of  the 
crew  to  get  possession  of  the  vessel, 
murder  the  commander  and  officers,  choose 
from  among  those  of  the  crew  who  were 
willing  to  join  him  such  as  woidd  be 
useful,  and  murder  the  rest  and  commence 
pirating.  He  mentioned  all  the  details  of 
the  plan,  and  which  was  well  suited  to  the 
attainment  of  his  object — involving,  in- 
deed, mu<"li  better  notions  of  seamanship 
than  lie  himself  was  capable  of  forming. 
Aa  one  of  the  inducements  to  her  capture, 
he  stated  that  a  box,  containing  wine  of 
rare  value,  brought  off  with  much  care  at 
Madeira,  as  a  present  from  the  United 
States  consul  at  Funchal  to  Comraoiiore 
Nicholson,  contained  money  or  treasure  to 
a  large  amount.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  vt'ssel  to  the  Inle  of  Fines,  where 
one  of  his  associates,  who  had  been  in  the 
iMiHiJiiina  before,  Iiad  friends;  to  attack  no 
vcsmcIb  that  he  wtv3  not  sure  to  capture;  to 
dwutroy  every  vestige  of  the  captured 
reuiM-ds,  after  having  removed  what  was 
u«eful;  to  select  such  of  the  female  pas- 
•engi-rs  as  were  suitable,  an<l,  after  they 
had  used  them  suffieieully,  to  dispose  of 
tlurm.  Spencer  also  stated  that  he  hati 
tb«  written  pla»  of  his  project  in  the  back 
•f  hi*  CTAVal,  wjiich  lie  would  show  to  Mr, 
WaIm  in  the  morning.     On   separating, 


4 

it*" 


Spencer  gave  expression  to  terrible  threats 
of  instant  death  to  Wales  from  himself 
his  accomplices,  should  Wales  utter  o; 
word  of  what  had  passed. 

So  monstrous  and  improbable  did  this 
project  appear  to  Captain  Mackenzie,   as 
thus  related  to  him  by  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort,  that  he  at  first  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule,  premising  that   Spencer  had  bee^H 
reading  some  piratical  stories,  and  thei^i 
amused  himself  with  working  upon  Wales's 
credulity.     Considering  it,  however,  to  b© 
his  duty  to  be  on   his  guard,  lest   there 
should  be  even  a  shadow  of  reality  in  the 
scheme,  Mackenzie  directed  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, Gausevoort,  to  watch  Spencer  nai^ 
rowly,  without,  of  course,  seeming  to  do  so. 
In  the  course  of  the   day,  Lieutenant 
Gansevoort  gave  information  that  Spencer 
had  been  in  the  wardroom  examining  a 
chart  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had  asked 
the  assistant  surgeon  some  questions  about 
the   Isle  of  Pines,  the  surgeon  repliring 
that  it  was  a  place   much  frequented  by 
pirates,  and  dryly  asking  him  in  return  if 
he    had    any   acquaintances    there.       He 
passed   the  day    rather    sullenly   in   one 
corner  of  the  steerage,  as  was  his  custom, 
engaged  in  examiug  a  small  piece  of  papc 
and   writing   on    it   with  his  pencil,  m\i 
occasionally  iinding  relaxation  in  working 
with  a  penhife  at  the  tail  of  a  dcvil-fisl 
one  of  the  joints  of  which  he  had  forme 
into  a  sliding-ring  for  his  cravat     He  hs 
endeavored,  too,  for  some  days,  to  ascertain 
the  rate  of  the  clironometer,  by  applying 
to  Midshipman  Rodgers,  to  whom  it  wad^| 
unknown,   and  who    referred    him  to   the 
master.     With  boatswain's  mate  F.  Crom- 
well, and  Elisha  Small,  seaman,  lie  was 
seen  in  secret  and  nightly  conferences,  and 
to  both  of  these  he  had  given  money,  as 
well  Jia  to  others  of  the  crew ;  he  had  dis- 
tributed  tobacco   extensively   among   the 
apprentices,    in     defiance     of    reiterated 
orders  ;  cornipting  the  wardroom  steward, 
he  caused  him  to  steal   brandy  from  the 
wardroom  mess,  with  which  Spencer  not 
only  got  drunk  himself,  but  administered 
it  to  several  of  the  crew.     Though  servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  Captain  Mackenzie, 
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when  among  the  crew  Spencer  loaded  him 
with  blasphemous  vituperation,  and  pro- 
claimed that  it  ^rould  he  a  pleasing  task 
to  roll  him  overboard  off  the  round-house. 
At  one  time  fte  drew  a  brig  with  a  black 
fia<jy  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it;  he  repeateiOy 
asserted,  in  tho  early  p»rt  of  the  cruise, 
that  the  brig  might  be  easily  tiiken;  and, 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  revelation  of  the 
plot,  he  had  examined  the  hand  of  Mid' 
shipman  Rodgera,  told  hia  fortune,  and 
predicted  for  him  a  speedy  and  violent 
death.  These  and  various  other  cireum- 
Btanees,  determined  Captain  Mackenzie  to 
make  sure  at  once  of  Spencer's  person, 
and,  accordingly,  at  evening  quarters,  all 
the  oflScers  were  ordered  to  lay  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  Tho  master 
was  ordered  to  take  the  wlie*.'!,  and  those 
of  the  crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the 
mainmast.  Captain  Mackenzie  now  ap- 
proached Spencer,  and  said  to  him — 


« I  learn,  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire 
to  the  command  of  the  Somers." 

"Oh  no,  sir/'  replied  Spencer,  with  a 
deferential,  but  unmoved  and  gently  smil- 
ing expression. 

«  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Wales,  sir,  that 


you  had  a  project  to  kill  the  commander^ 
the  officers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert  her 
into  a  pirate  ?  " 

*'  I  may  have  told  him  so,  sir,  but  it  was 
in  joke." 

'•  You  admit,  then,  that  you  told  him 
80  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke  !** 

"This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject—this joke  may  cost  you  your  life  1 
Be  pleiuied  to  remove  your  neck  handker* 
chief." 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  paper 
containing  an  account  of  your  project^ 
which  you  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  back 
of  your  neck  handkerchief?"  —  nothing 
being  now  found  in  it. 

"It  is  a  paper  containing  ray  day's 
work,  and  I  have  destroyed  it." 

*'It  is  a  singular  place  to  keep  days' 
worlt  in." 

"It  is  a  convenient  one,"  was  the  defer- 
ential and  bland  rejtly. 

"You  must  have  been  aware  that  you 
could  only  have  compassed  your  designs 
by  passing  over  nry  dead  body,  and  after 
that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal  to  do. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you, 
sirj"  saying  which,  Captain  Mackenzie 
turned  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  with  the 
order — ^^  Arrest  Mr,  Spencer,  and  put  kirn 
in  double  irons  " 

Lieutenant  Gansevoort  stepped  forward, 
and,  taking  Spencer's  sword.,  ordered  him 
to  be  double  ironed,  and,  as  an  additional 
security,  handcuffed.  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort was  directed  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
upon  Spencer,  to  answer  all  his  wants,  but 
to  have  him  instantly  put  to  death  if 
detected  in  speaking  to  or  holding  intelli- 
gence in  any  way  with  the  crew. 

On  searching  Spencer's  locker,  a  small 
razor-case  was  found,  wliich  he  had  re- 
cently drawn  from  the  purser,  with  a 
razor  in  it,  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case 
was  found  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled 
in  another;  on  the  inner  one  were  strange 
characters,  which  proved  to  be  Greek,  a 
language  understood  by  Spencer.     It  for^ 
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tuuately  iiap^^t^ned  that  ^lidshipinan  Rod- 
gers  was  also  acquainted  with  Greek,  and, 
on  his  converting  tht  characters  into  En- 
glish, they  exhibiteti  \r«ll-known  names 
among  the  crew.  The  '".ertain — the  doubt- 
ful— those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  wnulcl  join  or  not — tliose  who  were  to 
do  the  work  of  murder  in  ther  various  de- 
partments, to  take  the  wheel.,  to  open  the 
arra-chesta  —  were  arranged  in  separate 
rows. 

The  next  day,  the  crew  were  inspected 
at  quarters,  at  ten  o'clock,  Captain  Mac- 
kanzie  taking  his  station  abaft,  with  the 
intention  of  particularly  observing  Crom- 
well and  Small.  The  persons  of  both  were 
faultlessly  clean.  Cromwell  stood  up  to 
his  full  stature,  his  muscles  braced,  his 
battle-axe  graaped  resolutely,  his  cheek 
pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  indifferently,  at 
the  other  side,  and  he  had  a  determined 
and  dangerous  air.  Small  made  a  very 
different  figure;  his  appearance  was 
ghastly ;  he  shifted  hia  weight  from  side 
to  side,  and  liis  battle-axe  passed  from  one 
hand  to  the  other;  hia  eye  wandered  irres- 
olutely, but  never  towards  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie. Cromwell  was  the  tallest  man 
on  board,  Small  the  shortest. 

From  the  known  complicity  of  Cromwell 
in  the  plot,  he  was  brought  to  the  quarter^ 
deck  at  night,  where  Captain  Mackenzie 
caused  him  to  sit  down,  and,  on  question- 
ing him  as  to  a  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  the  night  before  with  Spencer,  ho 
denied  its  being  him,  and  said,  "  It  was 
not  me,  sir,  it  was  Small."  Cromwell  was 
immediately  ironed  j  and  Small,  thus 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased 
Buapicion,  was  also  sent  for,  interrogated, 
and  ironed.  Increased  vigilance  was  now 
enjoined  upon  all  the  officers ;  henceforward 
all  were  perpetually  armed ;  and  either 
the  captain  or  hia  first  lieutenant  was 
always  on  deck,  and  generally  both  of 
them  were.  Several  acts  of  disobedience 
occurring  among  tlie  ship's  company,  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  upon  the  transgres- 
sors to  the  full  extent  of  the  law ;  after 
which,  Captain  Mackenzie  took  occasion  to 
address  tho  crew^  explaining  to  them  the 


general  nature  of  Spencer's  project,  ei>- 
deavoring  to  divert  the  minda  of  the 
slightly  disaffected  from  the  pictures  of 
successful  vice  which  the  piratical  plo- 
presented,  and  informing  them  that  tha 
majority  of  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
inclinations,  were  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
officers.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  tha'. 
every  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Somera, 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  command- 
er's clerk,  proved  faithful,  chivalrous,  and 
patriotic,  from  first  to  last. 

The  effect  of  the  captain's  address  was 
various,  upon  the  minds  of  the  crew.  It 
filled  many  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  what 
they  had  escaped  from  ;  it  inspired  others 
with  terror  at  the  danger  awaiting  them 
from  their  connection  w^ith  the  conspiracy; 
but  the  whole  crew  was  far  from  tranquil- 
lized. The  most  seriously  implicated 
began  oneo  more  to  collect  in  knots  during 
the  night.  Seditious  words  were  heard 
through  the  Tessel,  and  an  insolent  and 
menacing  air  assumed  by  many.  Some  o- 
the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  by  thi 
first  lieutenant,  and  found  to  be  true  to 
their  colors.  They  were  under  the  impres> 
sion  that  the  vessel  was  yet  far  from  safe, 
and  that  an  outbreak  having  for  its  object 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  was  seriouslj 
contemplated. 

This  alarming  state  of  disaffection,  the 
increased  number  who  missed  their  muster, 
repeated  acts  of  insubordination,  together 
with  other  considerations,  induced  Captain 
Mackenzie  to  have  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  crew,  the  immediate  arrest  of  those 
principally  suspected,  and,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  officers  on  board,  excepting  the  mid- 
shipmen, asking  their  opinion  as  to  what 
additional  measures  were  necessary  to  th? 
security  of  the  vessel.  On  receipt  of  this 
letter,  all  the  officers  assembled  in  tho 
wardroom  and  commenced  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  The  witnesses  were  duly 
sworn,  the  testimony  accurately  w^rittec 
down,  and,  in  addition  to  tlie  oath,  each 
witness  signed  the  evidence  which  he  had 
given,  after  hearing  it  reud  over  to  him. 

Without  interruption  and  without  food. 
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the  officers  continued  in  their  occapation  a 
whole  ilay,  and  the  unanimous  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  that  Spencer, 
Cromwell f  and  Sinall  should  be  put  to 
death. 

In  the  justice  of  this  opinion  Captain 
Miii.kenzie  at  once  concurrtMl,  and  iii  tJjo 
necessity  of  carrying  its  recommendation 
into  immediate  effect.  The  petty  officers 
were  now  mustered  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  they  were  each  armed  with  a  cutlass, 
pistol,  and  cartridge-box,  after  which  the 
captain  said  to  tiiem, 

"  My  lads !  yoti  are  to  look  at  nie^to 
obey  my  orders — and  to  see  my  orders 
ofieyed  !     Go  foitca  rd  !  " 

The  captain  now  gave  orders  that  imme- 
diate prepanitiotis  b*.*  made  for  hanging  the 
three  principal  crimiimls  at  the  main  yard- 
arm;  and  all  hands  were  culled  to  witness 
the  punishment.  The  after  guard  and 
idlers  of  both  watches  were  mustered  on 
the  quarter-deck  at  the  whip  intended  for 
Spencer;    the  forecastltiuien  and  foretop- 


^^ 


men  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corrup- 
tion they  had  been  chiefly  exposed  ;  and 
the  maintopmiMi  of  both  watches  at  that 
intended  for  Small,  who  for  a  month  or 
more  had  filled  the  situation  of  captain  of 
the  maintop.  The  officfrs  were  stationed 
about  the  decks,  and  the  petty  officers 
similarly  distributed,  with  orders  to  cut 
down  whoever  should  let  go  the  whii>  with 
even  one  hand  or  failed  to  haul  on  it  when 
ordered.     The  ensign  and  pennant  being 


'  bent  OTi  and  ready  for  hoisting,  Captain 
I  Mackenzie  put  on  liis  full  uniform,  and 
I  proceeded  to  execute  tho  most  paiufu 
duty  that  had  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  uiiuouiicitiig  to 
the  criminals  their  fate.  To  Spencer  he 
said: 

"  When  yoii  were  about  to  take  my  life, 
and  to  dishonor  nie  as  an  officer  while  in 
the  execution  of  my  rightful  duty,  without 
cause  of  offense  to  30U,  on  speculation,  it 
was  your  intention  to  remove  me  suddenly 
from  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  in  my  j^leop,  without  a  moment  to 
utter  one  whisper  of  affection  to  my  wife 
and  children — one  prayer  for  their  welfare. 
Your  life  is  now  forfeited  to  your  country ; 
and  the  necessities  of  tho  case,  growing 
out  of  your  corruption  of  the  crew,  compel 
me  to  take  it.  I  will  not,  however,  imi- 
tate your  intended  example  as  to  the 
manner  of  claiming  the  sacrifice.  li  there 
3'et  remains  you  one  feeling  true  to 
nature,  it  shall  bo  gratified.  If  you  have 
any  word  to  KCiid  to  your  parents,  it  shall 
be  recorded,  and  faithfully  delivered.  Ten 
minutes  shall  bo  granted  you  for  this  pur- 
pose. " 

This  intimation  entirely  overcame  him. 
He  sank,  with  tears>  upon  his  knees,  and 
said  be  was  not  fit  to  die.  Captain  Mac- 
kenzi«^  repeated  to  liini  his  own  catechism, 
and  begged  him  at  least  to  let  the  officer 
Bet  to  the  7tte7i  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
ducpil,  the  example  of  dying  with  dee^orum. 
This  immediately  rrstored  him  to  entire 
self-possession,  and,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  Captain  Mvu^kenzie  went  and 
made  in  succes-siou  th*»  same  communica- 
tion to  Cromwell  and  Small.  Crorawcll 
fell  upon  his  knees  completely  iinmanfied, 
protested  his  innocence,  and  invoked  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Spencer  said:  "As 
these  are  the  last  words  I  have  to  say,  I 
trust  they  will  be  believed :  Cromwell  is 
innocent ! "  Though  the  evidence  had 
been  conclusive,  Captain  Mackenzie  was 
staggered,  and  at  ortce  consulted  Lieu- 
tenant Gaiisevoort,  who  said  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  He  was  told  to  con- 
sult the  petty  officers ;  he  was  condemned 
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by  acclamation  by  them  all,  as  tbe  one 
nan  of  wliora  tliey  liad  real  apprelien- 
•ion.  Spencer  probably  wished  to  save 
Cromwell,  in  fulfillment  of  some  mutual 
ooUb ;  or,  more  likely,  he  hoped  ho 
might  yet  get  possession  of  tbe  vessel, 
and  carry  out  the  scheme  of  murder 
and  outrage  matured  between  them. 
Small  alone,  who  bad  been  set  down 
as  the  poltroon  of  tlie  three,  received 
the  aunoiinceuient  of  bis  fato  with  com- 
posure. When  asked  if  he  had  any 
messages  to  send,  he  said,  ''I  hare 
nobody  to  care  for  me  but  my  poor  old 
mother,  and  I  had  ratber  she  should 
know  bow  I  have  died.'*  On  Captain 
Miickenzie  returning  again  to  S{)enoer,  aud 
Bskiiig  him  if  lie  had  no  messages  to  send 
to  his  friendii,  he  answered,  "  None  that 
they  would  wish  to  receive."  Subse- 
quently ho  said: 

*'  Tell  them  I  die,  wishing  them  every 
blessing  and  happinesa,  /  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  other  crimes.  There 
are  Jew  crimes  that  I  have  not  committetl. 
I  feel  sincerely  penitent,  and  ray  only  fear 
of  deatli  ia,  that  my  repentance  may  he 
Um  late.  I  have  wronged  man}'  persons, 
but  cliietly  my  parents.  Tliis  will  kill  my 
poor  uiotlicr  !  I  do  not  know  what  would 
havu  be<"oiue  of  me  bad  I  succeeded.  I 
fL'ur  this  UKiy  injure  my  father.  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  what  I  intended  to  do, 
bad  I  got  home — I  should  have  attempted 
to  escape.  I  had  tbe  same  project  on 
buard  die  John  Adams  and  Potomac,  It 
ueeuied  to  he  a  mania  with  me." 

In  reply  to  Spencer's  question  whether 
tlie  law  would  justify  the  commander  in 
taking  life  under  such  circuuistances,  Cap- 
taji^  Mat'kenxie  assured  him  that  it  would; 
that  he  had  consulteu  all  his  brother  offi- 
com,  his  messmates  included,  except  the 
boys,  and  their  opinion  bad  been  placed 
before  biin.  He  stated  that  it  was  just, 
Mid  tbat  ho  deserved  death.  He  asked 
what  was  to  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Cftptain  Mackenzie  explained  it  to  him. 
Ho  obji'cti'd  to  it,  and  asked  to  be  shot. 
He  wiui  told  that  uo  distinction  could  be 
uuultt  betwu«a  bim  and  those  he  bad  cor> 


pupted.  He  admitted  that  this  also  was 
just.  He  objected  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  for  prepamtion,  and  asked  for  an 
hour.  No  answer  was  made  to  this 
request;  but  he  was  not  hurried,  and 
more  than  the  hour  which  be  asked  for 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  He  requested  that 
his  face  might  be  covered ;  this  was  read- 
ily granted^  and  be  was  asked  what  it 
should  be  covered  with ;  he  did  not  care. 
A  baudkerchief  w;u}  sought  for  in  his 
locker ;  none  but  a  black  one  could  be 
found,  and  this  was  brought  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  now  ordered  that  the  othej 
criminals  should  be  consulted  aa  to  their 
wishes  in  this  particular.  They  joined 
in  tbe  retjuest,  and  frocks  were  taken 
from  their  hags  to  cover  their  heads. 
Spencer  asked  to  have  his  irons  removed; 
but  this  waa  not  granted.  He  asked 
for  a  bible  and  prayer-hook;  they  were 
brought,  and  othei"s  ordered  to  be  fur- 
nished to  bia  accomplices.  He  then 
said  to  Captain  Mackenzie,  "I  am  a  be- 
liever! Do  you  think  that  any  repent- 
ance at  this  late  hour  can  be  accepted  ?  " 
In  reply  to  this,  the  <:aptain  called  to 
his  recollection  the  case  of  the  penitent 
thief  who  was  pardoned  upon  the  cross. 
He  then  read  in  the  bible,  kneeled  down, 
and  read  in  the  praj^er-book.  He  again 
asked  the  captain  if  he  thought  that 
his  repentance  could  be  accepted,  the 
time  being  so  short,  and  be  did  not  know 
if  be  was  really  changed.  In  answer  to 
this,  Ine  was  told  that  God,  who  was  all- 
merciful  as  well  as  all-wise,  could  not  only 
understand  the  difficulties  of  the  situ- 
ation, but  extend  to  him  such  a  measure  of 
mercy  as  his  necessities  might  require. 
He  said,  "  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  what 
I  have  meditated  against  you."  Captain 
Mackenzie  gave  him  his  hand,  and  assured 
bim  of  bis  sincere  forgiveness. 

More  than  an  hour  was  occupied  in  this 
scene.  The  petty  officers  had  been  as- 
signed, according  to  rank,  to  conduct  the 
several  prisoners  to  the  gang-way.  At  tbe 
break  of  the  quarter-deck  was  a  narrow 
passage  between  tbe  trunk  and  pump-well. 
Spencer    and  Cromwell   met  exactly  09 
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Spencer  now  passed  on.  At  the  gang- 
way he  met  Small.  ^Vith  the  same  calm 
manner,  but  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
CBIOtion,  he  plm'eil  himself  in  front  of 
Sinan,  cxtvndeil  hia  hand,  iuidsaid,  "Small, 
forgive  mo  for  leading  you  into  this 
Iron  We."  Sninll  drew  bock  with  horror. 
"  Ao,  fry  G<hi  !  Mr.  Speneet',  I  can't  /ot>- 
give  you!**  On  a  repetition  of  the  re- 
qneit,  Small  exclaimod  in  a  searching 
voire,  "  All,  Mr.  S|M'iiror,  that  is  a  hanl 
tiling  f(ir  yoit  to  axk  mo !  We  shall  soou 
h«  iM'fori^  tlin  face  of  Goil,  and  then  we 
hIkiH  know  all  aliout  it!"  Captain  Mac- 
ki'nxi«i  wrnt  to  Small,  urging  him  to  lie 
more  genemuH — that  thin  wa*  no  time  for 
roMintment.  Hv  relented  at  once,  held 
out  hJM  liiind  ti«  tiikr  tlie  still  extended 
limitl  n{  Mr  Spenrer,  and  siiid  with  frank- 
iiiiii  and  ontution,  "  I  do  forgive  you,  Mr. 
H('«Mir(>r!  Muv  <h»d  Aliuiglity  forgive  vou 
hIku!"  At"(4T  Home  fun^well  wortU  with 
Cuptiilii  Mit<  kensie,  ho  said,  turning  to 
tlioMi*   who  held   the  nhip.  *'  S^oWf  ttrother 

fnfiimih'^,  i/it'»^  IMKU  ifliirkttudfajt^detlth/'* 

llt<  Will  iilaenl  nii  the  Imniiiioi-ka  forward 
of  tliu  gungwiiy,  with  lii«  I'tice  inKvird; 
S|itini'or  WiiN  Hitniltirly  plari'd  ahaft  the 
gnn^wuy  ;  uml  CnniiweU  mL-hi  on  the  other 
•ide. 

AUout  thin  time,  SptMioer  tM^nt  for  Lieu* 
toiunit  (SuiiHeviHiit,  uiul  tol»|  him  thiit  he 
might  have  heunl  that  he*  iour«»gv  had 
been  doubted;  he  wi^hinl  him  to  War  ti»*- 
^nuMiy  that  lie  diod  like  a  hntve  luun.  He 
then  linked  the  itiptain,  wlmt  wmn  to  be  the 
signal  for  oxeeution  \  the  oaptaiu  9»k\, 
that,  being  destinui!*  to  hoist  the  ci^lor*  at 
the  moment  of  execution,  at  once  tvi  give 
dolomnity  to  the  act  and  to  indicate  by  it 
thn^  the  color*  of  the  Siunc»>T«  weiv  UximI  to 
the  nuviit-heail,  it  wiui  his  intent iou  to  U-ut 
to  o*ll  aa  for  hoistting  the  ixilorj",  then  t\A\ 
off,  and  at  the  thi.tl  roll  fire  a  gun.  Sfwu* 
eer  anked  to  be  idlovvcd  hinwelf  to  gi\-e  the 
Tonl  to  tire  the  gunj  this  n'ipicst  wa* 
grantetl,  and  the  drum  and  fife  Nvere  dis- 
mimied.  lie  nHkeil  if  the  gun  m'uis  under 
him.  and  wut  told  that  it  was  next  but 
oiHt  (i»  hi  in.  1I(>  beggrtl  thrtt  no  inler\id 
miitKl    elapse    ht'tweeii    giving   the   word 


and  firing  the  gun.  C^t^^Ji  llaekenzie 
asked  if  they  were  tiring  witk  the  lock  anr* 
wafer,  which  had  always  prored  quick  an^ 
sure,  but  was  tohi  that  they  had  a  tube  and 
priming,  and  were  preporeil  to  fire  with  a 
match.  Some  delay  woold  hare  ensoed, 
to  open  the  arm  chest  and  get  oot  a  wafer. 
The  captain  ordered  a  supply  of  live  coah 
to  be  passed  up  from  the  galley,  and  fresh 
ones  continually  supplied;  then  assuretl 
Spencer  there  would  be  no  delay. 

Time  still  wearing  away  in  this  numner, 
Small  requested  leave  to  address  the  crew, 
Spencer,  having  leave  to  give  the  word, 
was  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  the 
delay.  He  assented,  and  Small's  face 
being  uncovered,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
''Shipmates  and  topmates!  take  warning 
by  my  example.  I  never  was  a  pirate.  I 
never  killed  a  man.  It's  for  saying  I 
would  do  it^  timt  I  am  about  to  depart  this 
life.  See  what  a  word  will  do  I  It  was 
going  in  a  Guineamau  that  brought  me  to 
this.  Beware  of  a  Guineaman."  He 
turned  to  Spencer  and  said  to  him,  *'  I  am 
now  rejuly  to  die,  Mr.  Spencer,  are  you  ?  " 
Crom weirs  last  words  were,  "Tell  my  wife 
I  die  an  innocent  man ;  tell  Lieutenant 
Morris  I  die  an  inao<rent  man  ! "  It  had 
been  the  game  of  this  leading  conspirator 
to  appear  innocent. 

Cuptnir.  Mackenzie  now  placed  himself 
on  a  trunk,  in  a  situation  from  which  his 
eye  could  take  in  everything,  and  waited 
for  some  time;  but  no  word  came.  At 
length,  the  cajitain  was  informed  that 
S|H»ncer  said  he  could  not  give  the  word — 
thiit  he  wished  the  commander  to  give  th& 
wonl  himself.  T/te  gun  was  accortiiufjhf 
jiiftl,  and  the  executioji  took  place!  The 
thn>e  conspirators  against  their  country, 
their  flag,  their  comrades  and  mankind, 
swung  lifeless  in  the  air,  from  the  yard- 
arm  ; — a  fate  richly  deserved,  at  least  by 
him  who  had  atrociously  declared:  *'I  am 
leagued  to  get  possession  of  the  vessel, 
munler  the  commander  and  officers,  chooee 
from  among  those  of  the  crew  who  are^ 
willing  to  join  me  such  as  will  be  useful, 
nnailer  the  rest,  and  commence  pirating; 
to  attack  no  vessels  that  I  am  not  sure  t» 
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capture ;  to  df'stroy  every  vestige  of  the 
captured  vessels;  and  to  select  such  of  the 
female  passengers  as  are  suitable,  and, 
after  using  them  suflBciently,  to  dispose  of 
them." 

The  crew  were  now  ordered  aft,  and 
were  addressed  hy  ("aptain  Mackenzie, 
from  the  trunk  on  vviiicli  he  was  standing; 
after  whicli,  tlie  crew  were  piped  donn 
from  witnessing  puniijhEneiit,  and  all  hand.s 
called  to  L'heer  the  ship.  Captain  iLic- 
keuzie  himself  gave  the  order — "Stand  by 
to  give-  three.  keaHij  cheers  for  the  flag  of 
our  cottntrij  /  "  Never  were  three  heartier 
cheers  given.  On  the  following  Sunday^ 
after  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
ni\xy  had  been  read,  as  usual  on  the  first 
Snnday  of  the  month,  the  ere,  .vere  again 
impressively  addressed  by  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie, and,  in  conclusion,  he  told  them 
that  a3  they  had  shown  that  they  could 
give  cheers  for  their  country,  they  should! 
now  give  cheera  to  their  God, — ^for  thejr 


would  do  this  when  they  sang  praises  to 
his  name.  The  colors  were  now  hoLsted, 
and,  above  the  American  ensign,  t!ic  only 
banner  to  which  it  may  give  place. — the 
banner  of  the  cross.  And  now,  over  the 
vasty  deep,  there  resounded  tliat  joyous 
song  of  adoration,  the  hundredth  psalm, 
sung  by  all  the  otiicers  and  crew. 

On  the  arrival  home,  of  the  Somers,  the 
tragedy  was  inveatig.'Jted  by  a  court  of 
incjuiry,  consisting  of  Commodores  Stewart, 
Jacob  Jones,  and  Dallas,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie's  course  was  fully  approved. 
A  court-martiiil  was  also  subsequently 
held,  at  his  personal  request,  of  which 
Commodore  John  Downes  was  president, 
and  the  trial,  which  lasted  forty  da^'s, 
resulted  in  his  acquittal.  One  of  the 
ablest  reviews  of  this  case,  was  that 
by  Mr.  J.  Feniraore  Cooper,  in  which 
Mackenzie's  course  was  condemned ;  but 
the  ppuular  opinion  was  greatly  in  his 
favtut 


SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  OF  A  GREAT  AND  FIERY  COME': 
IN  THE  SKIES  AT  NOONDAY.— 1843. 


It  Sweepa  Tliroiigh  the  HearenB,  for  Several  Weeks,  with  a  Luminoua  Train  108,000.000  Miles  in 
Lcnglk. — Almost  Grazes  t!ie  Sun,  ami,  afttT  Wliirling'  Around  that  Orb  with  Prodiifious  Velocity, 
ApproHchea  (he  Eartti  with  a  Fearful  Momentum. — Its  MyeteriouB  Diaappear&nce  in  the  Unknoim 
Realms  awl  Deptiie  of  Space— Most  Notable  of  all  Comets. — Firat  Visible  in  the  Da>-iime. — Its 
Conspieuoufi  Aspect. — Strange  and  TLreateniog  Motion — Its  Course  Towiirds  the  Sun. — Their 
Supposed  ContacL — ^Becomes  Ked  in  Passing. — Recedes  Straiglit  to  the  Earth. — Watched  with 
Deep  Concern. — ^The  Magnetic  Needle  Agitated. — Wide  Fears  of  a  Collision.— Its  Probable  Result 
— Indian  Terror  and  Prediction. — Triumphs  of  ABtronomj" — Diameter  of  the  Comet's  Head.-» 
Measurement  of  its  Tail. — Stars  Seen  Tlirough  the  Train. — Appearance  in  the  Equator. — Like  a 
Stream  of  Molten  Fire.— Beautiful  Ocean  Reflection. — Double  Sweep  of  Uie  Tail. — Other  Comet- 
HTy  Phenomena. 


*•  A  p^ClilcM  eomtt. 
The  rnmaoa  of  the  DnlrerMi 
Still  mlllni;  on  with  [aaUt  fotiyt, 
WkUiQut  •  (pberf ,  wiibottt  ■  soune." 


fSUALLY,  tlie  name  or  word  'comet'  is  applied  to  bodies  whicli 
appear  iu  the  heavens  with  a  train,  or  tail,  of  light ;   but  it  is 
riMW  not  uncommon  to  apply  the  term  to   those  heavenly  bodies, 
beyond  the  limits  of  tho  earth's  atmosphere,  which  are  nebulous 
in  their  appearance,  and  with  or  without  a  tail.     It  is,  however, 
the    class  first  namet},  which   includes    tho    most  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  this  phenomenon  in  modern   times;    and,  in   connec- 
tion with  the  splendid  visitant  of  this  kind  that  appeared  in  1843, — almost  rivaling,  as 
it  did^  the  splendor  of  the  sun  itself, — some  notice  will  be  appropriate  of  similar  bodies 
which,  during  the  last  century,  have  excited  wonder  and  admiration. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  appearance  of  those  comets  which  antedate  the  year 
1800,  or  upon  the  corruscations,  flickering  and  vanishing  like  northern  lights,  of  the 
comet  of  1807,  some  mention  may  be  made  of  that  of  1811,  the  finest  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  had  adorned  the  heavens  since  the  age  of  Newton.  It  was 
noted  for  its  intense  brilliancy,  and  was  visible  for  more  than  three  months  in  succes- 
sion to  the  naked  eye,  shining  with  great  splendor — being,  indeed,  a  comet  of  the 
first  class,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  luminosity.  Its  brilliant  tail,  at  its  greatest 
elongation,  had  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  miles,  by  a 
breadth  of  fifteen  millions  ;  and  thus,  supposing  tho  nucleus  of  the  comet  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  sun,  and  the  tail  iu  the  plane  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  it  would  have 
reached  over  those  of  Mercury,  Venus,  tho  Earth,  and  have  bordered  on  that  of 
Mars.  At  its  nearest  approach  to  us,  the  comet  was  yet  distant  one  hundred  aod  forty- 
one  millions  of  miles,  so  that  even  had  the  tail  pointed  to  the  earth,  ita  extremity 
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■would  have  been  eighteen  millions  of  miles 
sway  from  its  surfat'c.  Its  appearance 
•^tw  strikingly  ornamental  to  the  evening 
«ky,  and  every  eye  waited  and  watched, 
intently,  to  gaze  upon  the  celestial  novelty', 
as  it  grew  into  distinctness  with  the  de- 
clining day.  The  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  this  comet  were  accurate]}'  computed  by 
Professors   Bowditch,  Farrar  aiid  Fisher. 

The  comet  of  1843  ia  regarded  as,  per- 
haps, the  most  marvelous  of  the  present 
age,  having  been  observed  in  the  day-time 
even  before  it  was  visible  at  night, — pass- 
ing very  near  the  sun, — ^xhihiting  an 
enormous  length  of  tail,— and  arousing  an 
interest  in  the  public  iniml  as  universal 
and  deep  as  it  was  unprecedented.  It 
startled  the  world  by  ita  sudden  appari- 
tion in  the  spring,  in  the  western 
heavens,  like  a  streak  of  aurora,  streaming 
from  the  region  of  the  sun,  below  the 
constellation  of  Orion.  It  was  at  first 
mistaken,  by  multitudes,  for  the  zotliacal 
light;  but  ivS  aspects  and  movements  soon 
proved  it  to  be  a  comet  of  the  very  largest 
class.  There  wore,  too,  some  persons  who, 
without  regarding  it,  like  many  of  the 
then  numerous  sect  called  Millerites,  as 
foretokening  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
world,  still  could  not  gaze  at  it  un- 
troubled by  a  certain  nameless  feeling  of 
doubt  and  fear. 

From  the  graphic  narrative  of  a  Euro- 
pean traveling  at  that  date  in  the  wilda 
of  America,  it  appears  that  the  Indiana 
around  him  viewed  the  comet  of  1843  as 
the  precursor  of  pestilence  and  famine. 
One  of  his  companions,  Tamanua,  a  young 
Wapisiana,  broke  the  silence  with  which 
the  whole  party  for  some  time  stared  at 
the  starry  train  of  the  ball  of  fire,  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Tkls  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Stars,  the  dreadful  Capiski — famine 
and  pestilence  await  ns  f  "  The  others 
immediately  burst  into  a  torrent  of  voeif- 
eiration,  lamenting  the  appearance  of  the 
dreadful  Capishi,  and  raising,  with  violent 
gesticulations,  their  arms  towarda  the 
Comet.  This  comet  was  risible  in  Bo- 
logna, Italy,  at  noon,  two  diameters  of  the 
sun's  disc  east  of  the  sun,  while  passing 


its  perihelion,  being  then  only  ninety-six 
thousand  miles  distant  from  that  lumin- 
ary, and  its  speed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
six  miles  per  second ;  so  that,  in  twelve 
minutes,  it  must  have  passed  over  a  space 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon.  When  its  distance  from 
the  sun  allowed  it  to  be  visible  after  sun- 
set, it  presented  an  appearance  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence. 

Hut  the  appearance  of  this  strange 
body,  as  observed  at  different  points,  by 
various  scientific  observers,  has  been  made 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  scientific  his- 
tory of  our  country,  by  Professor  Loomts, 
of  Yale  college,  to  whose  learned  investi- 
gations in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge,  more  than  one  generation  is 
largely  indebted.  In  his  admirable  paper 
on  this  magnificent  comet,  he  states  that 
it  was  seen  in  New  England  as  early  as 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued till  after  three  iu  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sky  became  considerably  ob- 
scured by  clouds  and  haziness.  The 
appearance,  at  first,  was  that  of  a  lumin- 
ous globular  body  with  a  short  tniin — the 
whole  taken  together  being  found  by 
moasurement  about  one  degree  in  length. 
The  head  of  the  comet,  as  observed  by  the 
naked  ej^e,  appeared  circular  ;  its  light,  at 
that  time,  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  at 
midnight  in  a  clear  sky;  and  its  ^.pparent 
size  about  ono-eighth  the  area  of  the  full 
m<x>n.  Som>.  observers  compared  it  to  a 
small  cloud  st.ongly  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  The  train  was  of  a  puler  light, 
gradually  diverging  from  the  nucleus,  and 
melting  away  into  the  brilliant  sky.  An 
observer  at  Wood.iitock,  Vt.,  viewed  the 
comet  through  a  common  three-feet  tele- 
scope, and  found  that  it  presented  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  beautiful  appearance,  ex- 
hibiting a  very  white  and  bright  nucleus, 
and  showing  a  tail  which  divided  near  the 
nucleus  into  two  separate  branches. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Captain  Clark  meas- 
ured the  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the 
sun,  the  only  measurement,  with  one  ex- 
ception, known  to  have  been  made  in  any 
part   of    the    globe    before   the    third    oi 
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March.  He  found  that  the  distance  of 
the  sun's  farthest  limb  from  the  nearest 
limb  of  the  comet's  nucleus,  was  four  de- 
greca,  Bix  minutes,  iifteeii  seconds.  At 
Conception,  in  South  America,  Captain 
Ruy  saw  the  comet  on  the  twenty-eeveuth 
of  February,  e»iat  of  the  sun,  distant  about 
one-sixth  of  his  diameter.  The  comet  was 
seen  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  on  the  first  of  Mareh. 
On  the  second,  it  was  seen  in  great  bril- 
liancy at  St.  Thomas,  and  by  various 
navigators  in  tliij  etjuatoriul  regions.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third,  it  was  noticed  at 
Key  West,  and  excited  much  attention. 
On  tlie  fourth,  it  was  seen  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  by  a  few,  and,  on  tlie  even- 
ing of  the  fifth,  it  was  noticed  very  gen- 
erally. 

From  this  date,  until  about  the  close  of 
the  month,  it  presented  a  most  magnijicpnt 
spert'tcle  eaenj  clear  evening,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  moon.  As  seen  near  the 
equator,  the  tail  had  a  darkish  line  from 
its  head  through  the  center  to  the  end. 
It  \va.s  occasionally  brilliant  enough  to 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  sea.  The 
greatest  length  of  tail,  as  seen  there,  was 
about  the  fifth  of  March,  sixty-nine  de- 
grees as  measured  with  the  sextant,  and 
it  was  observed  to  have  considerable  curv- 
ature. One  observer  described  it  as  an 
elongated  birch-rod,  slightly  curved,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  one  degree.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March  tliird,  it  was 
described  as  a  doubli  tail,  about  twenty- 
five  degrees  in  length,  the  two  streamers 
making  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  degree,  and  proceeding  from 
the  head  in  perfectly  straight  lines.  In 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  length  of 
tail  observed  was  about  fifty  degrees. 
Professor  Tuttle  gives  it,  as  seen  through 
the  Cambridge  telescope,  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  miles.  The  curva- 
ture of  the  tail  upward,  though  very 
noticeable,  scai*eely  exceeded  two  degrees. 
The  first  observation  of  tlie  nucleus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  noonday  obser^'ations, 
IS  believed  to  have  been  made  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  on   the   third   of  March, 


after  which  it  was  '  observed  regularly 
until  its  disappearance.  At  Trevaniirun, 
in  India,  it  was  observed  from  the  sixth; 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  was  observed  oi^| 
the  ninth,  and  at  numerous  places  on  th^^ 
eleventh.  The  first  European  observation 
of  the  nucleus  was  njade  on  the  sevel 
tecnth,  at  Rome  and  Naj)lc3. 

The  comet  nowhere  continued  visible 
many  days  in  succession.  It  was  seldom 
seen  in  Europe  after  the  first  of  April. 
The  last  observation  at  Naples  was  on  the 
seventh.  On  the  fifteenth,  at  Berlin, 
Profe8.sor  Encke  thought  he  caught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  comet,  but  it  could 
not  be  found  again  on  the  subsequent 
evening.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
comet  was  observed  on  the  morning  of 
March  sixth.  Mr.  Maury  says  concerning 
it,  that  his  attention  was  called  to  a  para- 
graph in  tlie  newspapers  of  that  date 
Monday,  stating  that  a  comet  was  visibl 
near  tfte  sun  at  mid-day  unth  the  nakt 
eye!  The  sky  was  clear;  but  not  bein[ 
able  to  discover  anything  with  the  unatfj 
sisted  eye,  recourse  was  had  to  a  telescope 
though  with  no  better  result.  About' 
sunset  in  the  evening,  the  examination 
was  renewed,  but  still  to  no  purpose.  The 
last  faint  streak  of  day  gilded  the  west, 
beautiful  and  delicate  fleeces  of  cloud  cur- 
tained the  bed  of  tho  sun,  the  upper  sky^| 
was  studded  with  stars,  and  all  hopes  of^* 
seeing  the  comet  that  evening  had  van- 
ished. Soon  after  the  time  for  retiring, 
however,  the  comet  was  observed  in  the 
west, — a  phenomenon  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful. The  needie  was  greatly  agitated; 
and  a  strongly  marked  pencil  of  light  was 
streaming  up  from  the  path  of  the  sun  in 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  southward  an4^H 
ea.stward  ;  its  edges  were  parallel.  StarS^B 
could  be  seen  twinkling  through  it,  and  no 
doubt  was  at  first  entertained,  that  this 
was  the  tail  of  the  comet.  Direction  was 
given  to  search  the  eastern  sky  with  the 
telescope  in  the  morning,  from  early  dawn 
and  before,  till  sunrise;  but  nothing 
strange  or  uncommon  was  noticed.  Tues- 
day was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun  was 
olear,  gilding,  as  it  sunk  below  the  hilli 
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a  narrow  streak  of  cloud,  seen  through  the 
tree-t<ipa  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  ttiil 
]ku1  appeared  of  great  length  for  tho  first 
time  the  evening  before ;  ami  the  obst-rv- 
crs  expected,  therefore,  to  iiud  a  much 
greater  length  to  it  in  the  evening  follow- 
ing. It  was  a  nrjomcnt  of  intense  inter- 
est when  the  first  stars  began  to  appear. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  sttill  glittered  in 
the  horizon;  and  at  this  moment,  a  well 
defined  pencil  of  hsury  light  was  seen 
pointing  towards  the  sun.  Soon  after  six 
o'clock  it  grew  inoro  distinct,  and  then 
gradually  faded  away. 

Professor  Loomis  states  that  the  most 
complete  series  of  observations  on  this 
comet  of  1843,  in  this  countr}',  M'ere  made 
by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Kendal!  of  Philar 
delphia,  where  the  comet  was  followed 
until  April  tenth.     A  groat  many  astron- 


pcrihelion  was  prodigious.  Tliis  was  such 
as,  if  continued,  would  have  carried  it 
round  tile  sun  in  two  hours  and  a  half , 
in  fact,  it  did  go  more  than  half  round  the 
8UU  iu  this  time.  In  one  day — that  is, 
from  twelve  hoursj  before,  to  twelve  hours 
jifter  periljcHou  passage, — it  made  two 
hundred  and  ninetj'Hjnc  degrees  of  anom- 
aly; in  other  words,  it  made  more  than 
thrc'iwpiarters  of  its  circuit  round  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  comet  was  exceedingly 
small  iu  comparison  with  its  tail.  \\Tiien 
first  disi'overed,  many  were  unwilling  to 
believe  it  a  comet,  because  it  had  no  head. 
The  head  was  probably  nowhere  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  after  the  first  days  of  March. 
At  t!ie  close  of  March,  the  head  was  so 
faint  as  to  render  observations  someM'hat 
difficult  even  with  a  good  telescope,  while 
the  tail  might  still    be    followed  by  the 
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omers,  however,  computed  the  comet's 
orbit,  and  obtained  most  extraordinary 
results  The  comet  receded  from  the  sun 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  it  required 
careful  obsei-vations  to  determine  in  which 
direction  the  comet  passed  round  tho  snn, 
and  some  at  first  obtained  a  direct  orbit, 
when  it  .should  have  been  retrograde.  Tlie 
perihelion  distance — that  is,  the  least  dis- 
tance from  the  sun, — was  extremely  smallj 
ve^y  little  exceeding  the  sun's  radius. 
Some  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  than 
this,  but  such  a  supposition  seems  to  in- 
volve an  impossibility.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  comet  almo9t  grazed  the 
suu;  perhaps  some  portion  of  its  nebu- 
losity may  have  come  into  direct  collision 
with  it ! 

The    velocity  with    which    the    comet 
whirled  round  the  sun  at  the  instant  of 


naked  e^'e  about   thirty  degrees.     Bessel 

remarked  that  this  comet  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  its  liea<i  in  tho  manuf.acture  of 
its  tail.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  hence 
inferred,  that  the  tail  was  really  brighter 
than  the  head,  only  more  conspicuous  from 
its  greater  size.  A  large  object,  though 
faint,  is  much  more  noticeable  than  a 
small  one  of  intenser  light. 

The  nearest  approach  of  the  comet's 
head  to  the  eartli  was  about  eighty  mil- 
linns  of  miles.  The  absolute  diameter  of 
the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  head  was 
about  thirty-six  thousand  miles.  The 
length  of  the  tail  was  prodigious ;  on  the 
twenty -4'iglith  of  February,  it  was  thirty- 
five  milliuns  of  miles,  and  its  greatest 
visiide  length  was  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions,  namely,  on  the  twenty -first  of 
March,     Stiirs  wero  easily  distinguishablf 
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t:hrough  the  luminous  ttaiiu     The  visible 

j>ortioti  of  the   toil   att^iii'^d  its   greatest 

1  ength  early  in   March,  remained  nearly 

stationary  for  gonip  time,  and  during  the 

£r8t  week  in  April  auddeni}'  disappearetl, 

rCrora  increased  distance,  without  any  great 

<:liiDiuntion    of    length.       The    tail    was 

"turned   nearly  toward   the   earth   on  the 

Slight  of  February  twenty-sevo;>th,  in  such 

a  diretitiop,  that  had  it  reached  the  earth's 

orbit,   H  would   have  patised   liiteeu   uiil- 

lioiis  fii  miles  soutii  of  us. 

In    regard   to    the  extraordinary   bril- 
liancy of  this  comet,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
o(  February,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Profes- 
eor  Loomis  —  and  no  one's  opinion  could 
l:ave    greater  authority    or   weight    than 
Lisy — that   this   was  due   to  the  comet's 
proximity  to  the  sun.     The  day  before, 
it  liad  almost  grazed  the  sun's  disc.     The 
Leat  it  received,  according  to  the  computa- 
lious   of  Sir  John   Hersohel,    must  have 
been  forty-seven  thousand  times  that  re- 
ceived by  the  earth  from  a  vertical  sun  ! 
The  raya  of  the  sun  united  in  the  focus 
of  a  lens  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  eight  inches  focal  length,  have 
melted  camelian,  agate  and  rock  crystal. 
The  heat  to  which  the    comet  was  sub- 
jected must  have  exceeded  by  twenty-five 
times  that  iu   the  focus  of    such   a  lens. 
Such  a  temperature  would  have  converted 
into  vapor  almost  every  substance  on  the 
earth's  surface  J  and  if  anything  retained 
the  solid  form,  it  would  he  in  a  state  of 
intense    ignition.      The    comet    on     the 
twenty-eighth  of  Feltruary  was  red  hofy 
and,  for  some  days  after  its  perihelion,  it 
retained  a  peculiar  fiery  appearance.     In 
the  equatorial  regions,  the  tail  is  described 
as  resembling  a  stream  of  fire  from  a  fur- 
nace. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  facta 
concerning  this  most  wonderful  comet  of 
modern  times,  according  to  the  investigjii- 
tions  made  by  Loomis, —  alao  by  Bond, 
Walker,  Mitchell,  Joslin,  Hitchcock,  and 
others,  and  which  is  significantly  and  de- 
servedly called  "  the  Great  Comet." 

In     1847,   anotlifT    remarkable    cornet^ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  made  its  appear- 
20 


ance  in  the  constellation  Andromeda.  In 
the  early  part  of  February,  it  shone  as  a 
star  of  the  fourth  muguitude,  with  a  tail 
extending  about  four  degrees  from  the 
nucleus.  Tho  distance  of  the  comet  from 
the  Bun's  surface,  on  the  evening  of  March 
thirtieth,  was  only  about  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles.  The  cometic  nebulosity 
W.1S  about  sixty-five  thousand  milee  iu 
diametei*,  and  th.at  of  tho  more  condensed 
central  part,  eight  thousand  miles.  The 
length  of  tail  was  far  less  than  that  of  ih.3 
comet  of  1S43.  Of  thia  comet,  a  full  page 
plate  illustrates  this  article,  showing,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  supernal  Bplendor 
characterizing  this  mysterious  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  comet  of  1853  was  clearly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  had  a  well  de- 
fined nucleus  and  tail.  On  investigation, 
astronomers  failed  to  identify  this  comet 
with  any  previous  one.  Its  brilliant 
nucleus  and  long  train  mad©  it  very  con- 
spicuous,— indeed,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  on  record.  The  actual 
diameter  of  the  bright  nucleus  was  eight 
thousand  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth.  Its  nearest  distance  to  the 
earth  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-eight 
millions  of  miles. 

In  September,  1858,  Donati's  celebrated 
comet  made  its  appearance,  and  was  for 
weeks  a  wonder  in  the  skies,  at  which  the 
whole  nation  gazed  with  deep  and  intense 
interest.  The  great  astronomers,  Loomis, 
Peirce,  George  P.  Bond,  William  C  Bond, 
Tuttle,  Norton,  Hubbard,  Safford,  and 
Gouldj  made  learned  observations  of  the 
celestial  visitor.  The  nucleus  was  very 
brilliant,  the  tail  prodigious.  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  might  have  rivaled 
the  illumination  of  this  comet,  but  noth- 
ing less  was  worthy  a  comparison.  The 
tail  had  a  curve  like  a  scimitar;  but  its 
C3)d  M'as  shadowy,  faint,  tremulous,  and 
uncertain.  The  view  from  twilight  until 
deep  dark,  was  magnificent.  On  the 
twentieth  of  October,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  extraordinary  phenomena  manifested 
itself  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  nu- 
cleus.    A  cre8cent>shapod  outline,  obscure 
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and  rerj  aarrow,  was  interspersed,  like  a 
•creen,  between  the  nncleaa  and  the  sun ; 
within  this^  iiwteed  «<  a  Mitly-blended 
neboloQs  light,  indieatiTe  of  an  itndi»- 
tailml  cooditiaa  «f  eqailibriam,  the  fiery 
warn  «M  in  ft  atate  id.  appturent  comniu- 
tioci,  as  thoogh  uphMwd  bj  the  action  of 
TialcwK  jiiIiiiimI  fanea.  On  the  twenty- 
tkirdv  t«»  Avk  Oitfaea  were  traced  more 
tkaa  half  war  roond  tiie  nncleos,  and  on 
tbe  next  cvesiBg  atiU  azwther.  Other 
«fe  sabeeqoently  formed,  their 
of  projection  from  the  nucleus 
beittg  eriifent  ttom  night  to  night.  The 
ta|iMit]r  of  their  fonnatioii,  and  the  enor- 
nwiia  aactaat  lo  which  they  were  ultimately 
•xiMlidadly  coastitttted  a  remarkable  feat- 
We.  diAtttlt  of  explanation.     The  comet 
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wa»  neacevt  to  the  »un — tifty-tive  millions 
oi  mile»» — Si^p'*"'"^^^  thirtieth  ;  nearest 
\^  lh«  MUrth — Hfty-two  niillions  of  miles, 

AVioUr  twelfth,  It«  tail  was  fifty-one 
iiiillioni*<»f  miU^»  in  lt«ngth. 

So  •»»dd»»u  wj»ji  th«»  ftpjvirition  of  the 
•pl*»udKl  oo»«o{  of  IStil.  that  though  observ- 
aliun*  «i«do  «t  lUrvnr\i  ot>llege  observji^ 
\\\v\ ,  J  vino  twonty-«iuth»  faiM  to  detect  it, 
{\  wiia,  »«u  th«»  nuooiMHling  »>voning,  the  most 
vou«iiHMH>««  «il»j»'i't  lu  tho  \Yt»»tern  »ky.    On 


the  second  of  July,  after  twilight,  the 
head,  to  the  naked  eye,  appeared  much 
brighter  than  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude,— about  the  same  in  brightness  as 
tho  great  comet  of  1858.  The  aspect  of 
the  tail  was  that  of  a  narrow,  straight 
ray,  projected  to  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  degrees  from  the  nucleus, 
being  easily  distinguishable  qaite  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  milky  way.  The 
boundaries,  for  the  most  part,  were  well 
defined,  and  easily  traced  among  the 
stars.  Further  observations  on  the  tail 
made  it  evident  that  a  diffuse,  dim  light, 
with  very  uncertain  outlines,  apparently 
composed  of  hazy  filaments,  swept  o£f  in 
a  strong  curve  towards  the  stars  in  the 
tail  of  Ursa  Major.  This  waa  evidently 
a  broad,  curved  tail,  intersected  on  its 
curved  side  at  the  distance  of  a  few  de« 
grees  from  the  nucleus  or  head,  by  the 
long  straight  ray,  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  from  its  greatly  superior  bright- 
ness, seemed  alone  to  constitute  the  tail. 
The  whole  issue  of  nebulous  matter  from 
the  nucleus  far  into  the  tail  was  curiously 
grooved  and  striated.  On  the  second  of 
July,  portions  of  three  luminous  en- 
velopes were  visible.  They  rapidly  faded, 
or  were  lost  in  the  surrounding  haze,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  new  ones.  The 
investigations  of  Messrs.  Safford,  Hall, 
and  Tuttle,  show  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  this  comet  to  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  or  four  hundred  miles.  On  the 
second  of  July,  the  breadth  of  the  head 
of  the  nucleus  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  miles,  and  the  length  of  the 
tail  about  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 
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BTiIler'a  Bxciting  Prwliction  of  the  Second  Advent  of  Chriit. — The  Speedy  Fulflllment  of  the  L»tter- 
Day  Bible  Prophecies  Boldly  Declared  — Zealoua  PromutgAtion  of  His  Views — Score*  of  Thouunda 
of  ConrerU. — Public  Feeling  Intensely  Wrought  Upon.^ — PreparationB  by  Many  for  the  Coming 
Event. — The  Fusing  of  the  Time. — MiJler'«  Apology  and  Defense  — His  Deisoi  in  Early  Life. — 
Studies  History  and  Scripture. — la  Struck  by  the  Propheciea. — Reads  Daniel  and  John  Critically. — 
Calculates  Their  Time.^"  About  1843  "  the  Cotjsunimation. — Basis  of  these  Conclusions. — Reluc- 
tantly Begins  to  Lectare.^Interesting  Incident.— Bis  Labors  and  Enthasiaiini.^ — Three  Thousnnd  Lec- 
tures in  Ten  Years. — Secret  of  His  Great  Success,— Approach  of  the  Final  Day. — Cessation  of  Secular 
Pursuits. — EnaiQiping  in  the  Fields,  in  Grave-yardi  and  on  Koufs  — Some  Curious  ExtravagaDoeiL 
— Rebuked  by  Miller. — Rejteated  DiMipiMiintments. — Miiinterpretatioa  of  Texts.— Miller,  afl  a  Man 
aod  Preacher. — Uis  Calm  and  Happy  Death. 


*  I  taoftm  mjmm,  uhI  lelinovMg*  1117  diaippotalBMilt  yet  I  ilill  l»ili«vt  UuU  tha  day  of  th*  Lord  is  1 

Lit'*  FlKAL  Won>l  TO  MI*  FoLUIWBBt. 


,  avan  at  tha  d4MX.'— KiL- 


|EW  men  hav3  attained  a  wider 
name  or  more  rapid  and  remark* 
able  note,  in  the  American  relig- 
ious world,  than  Kev.  William 
Miller,  "  fche  prophet/' — a»  he  waa 
familiarly  called, — foimder  of  the 
sect  called  hy  his  name,  and  alao 
known  as  "  Second  Adventists." 
A  sketch  of  the  public  career  of 
Mr.  Miller,  and  of  the  biblical 
Igrounds  upon  which  he  based  hia 
earnest  and  confident  prediction  of 
the  end  of  the  world  ahotit  the 
year  1843,  tof^jether  with  some 
account  of  thj  extraordinary 
scenes  which  characterized  that 
exciting  period, — participated  in 
THE  GSBAT  DAY  ^8*1  V  TBK  SECOND  ADVKSTisTs.        by  tens  of  thousands  of  ardent  and 

enthusiastic  believers  in  Mr.  Miller's  views, — will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Miller  was  boni  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1782,  and,  when  he  waa  four  years  of  age, 
his  father  removed  to  Low  Hampton,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he   settled  in  Poultuey,  Vt.,  and  was  a  deputy-sheriff  for  that  county.     Taking 
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a  military  turn,  he  received  from  Governor 
Galusha  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  secotid  war  with 
England,  lie  waa  ma«l6  captain,  by  Presi- 
ident  Madison,  He  remained  in  the 
United  States  army  until  the  declaration 
of  pea«:e,  taking  a  courageous  |>art  in  the 
action  at  Plattsburg,  where  the  British 
were  so  sorely  worsted.  After  the  cloae  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  hia  home,  where 
for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

In  the  community  where  he  lived,  Mr. 
Miller  was  regarded  with  much  esteem,  as 
a  benevolent,  intelligent  man,  and  a  kind 
neighbor.  He  had  only  a  common  school 
education,  but  was  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent.  In  hia  religious  views, 
Mr.  Miller  was  an  avowed  deist,  until 
about  his  thirty-fourth  year,  Avhen  his 
views  and  feelings  experienced  such  a 
change  as  led  him  to  unite  with  the  Bap- 
tist church.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
most  assiduous  student  of  history  aiid  the 
scriptures,  in  tlie  study  of  which  ho  he- 
came  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  fifth  monarchy  jiredicted  by  Daniel  to 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  under  the  wliole  heaven,  for 
an  everlasting  possession, — as  represented 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  prophecy — 
was  about  to  bo  consummated. 

His  views — though  he  at  no  time  claimed 
to  he,  in  any  sense,  a  prophet, — were  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  That  Jesus  Christ 
will  appear  a  second  time  in  1843,  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ;  that  he  would  then  raise 
the  righteous  dead,  and  judge  them 
together  with  the  righteous  living,  who 
would  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the 
air;  that  ho  would  purify  the  earth  with 
fire,  causing  the  wicked  and  all  their 
works  to  be  consumed  in  the  general  con- 
flagration, and  would  shut  up  their  souls 
in  the  place  prepared  for  the  devil  and  Iiis 
angels;  that  the  saints  would  live  and 
reign  with  Christ,  on  the  new  earth,  a  thou- 
sand years;  that  then  Satan  and  the 
wicked  spirits  would  be  let  loose,  and  the 
wicked  dead  be  raised  —  this  being  the 
second   resurrection, — and,  being  judged, 
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should    make    war   upon  the   saints,'  be 
defeated,  and  cast  down  to  hell  forever. 

It  becoming  known  that  he  entertained 
these  views,  he  was  importuned  by  many 
to  -wTite  out  his  opinions,  and  afterwards 
to  go  bufore  the  public  with  them.  After 
declining  so  to  do  for  a  long  time,  he  at 
length  complied,  by  writing  a  series  of 
articles,  in  1831,  in  the  Vermont  Tele- 
graph. In  1832,  lie  sent  forth  a  synopsis 
of  hia  views  in  a  pamphlet,  and  subse- 
quently, in  obedience  to  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty,  he  commenced  as  a  pubhc 
lecturer  on  prophecy. 

He  thus  describes  his  reluctance  to 
appear  in  public,  and  the  occasion  of  hia 
first  attempt :  "One  Saturday,  after  break- 
fast, in  the  summer  of  1833,  I  sat  down  at 
my  desk  to  examine  some  point,  and  as  I 
arose  to  go  out  to  work,  it  came  home  to 
me  with  more  force  than  ever,  '  Go  and  tell 
it  to  the  world.'  The  impression  wan  so 
sudden,  and  came  with  such  force,  that  I 
settled  down  into  ray  chair,  saying,  'I 
can't  go.  Lord.*  '  Why  not  ?  '  seemed  to 
be  the  response ;  and  then  all  my  excuses 
came  up,  my  want  of  ability,  etc. ;  but  ray 
distress  became  so  great,  I  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God,  that,  if  he 
would  open  the  way,  I  would  go  and  per- 
form my  duty  to  the  world.  *  What  do 
you  mean  by  opening  the  way?'  seemed 
to  come  to  me.  '  Why,'  said  I,  *  if  I  should 
have  an  invitation  to  speak  publicly  in 
any  place,  I  will  go  and  tell  them  what  I 
tind  in  the  Bible  about  the  Lord's  coming.* 
Instantly  all  my  burden  was  gone,  and  I 
rejoiced  that  I  should  not  probably  be  thus 
called  upon,  for  I  had  never  had  such  an 
invitation.  My  trials  were  not  known, 
and  I  had  but  little  expectation  of  being 
invited  to  any  field  of  labor.  In  about 
half  an  hour  from  this  time,  before  I  had 
left  tlie  room,  a  son  of  Mr,  Guilford,  of 
Dresden,  about  sixteen  miles  from  my  res- 
idence, came  in  and  said  that  his  father 
had  sent  for  me,  and  wished  me  to  go 
home  with  him.  Supposing  that  he  wished 
to  see  me  on  some  business,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  replied,  that  there 
was  to  be  no  preaching  in  their  church  the 
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next  day,  and  his  father  vcislied  to  have 
me  come  and  talk  to  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  coming.  I  wag 
immodiately  angry  with  myseSf  for  having 
made  the  covenant  I  hadj  I  rebelled  at 
once  against  the  Lord,  and  determined 
not  to  go,  I  It'ft  the  boy,  Tvithout  giving 
Iiim  any  answer,  and  retired  in  great  dis- 
"tress  to  a  grove  near  by.  There  I  strug- 
gled with  the  Lurd  for  about  an  hour, 
endeavoring  to  release  myself  from  the 
covenant  I  had  made  with  him,  but  could 
get  no  relief.     It  was  impressed  upon  my 
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at  the  close  of  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  Bpring 
of  1843,  Mr.  Miller  remarks  in  his  journal, 
that,  np  to  that  time,  he  had  given  three 
thousand  two  hundred  lectures  I 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Miller's  early  career,  is  related  by  his 
biographer  as  having  occurred  soon  after 
the  publication  of  hia  views  in  pamphlet 
form.  As  he  was  passing  down  the 
Hudson  river,  in  a  steam-boat,  p  company 
of  men  standing  near  him  were  conversing 
respecting  the  wonderful  improvements  of 
the  day.     One  of  them  remarked,  that  it 
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conscience,  *  Will  you  make  a  covenant 
with  God,  and  break  it  so  soon  ? '  and  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  thus  doing  over- 
whelmed me.  1  finally  submitted;  and 
promised  the  Lord  thiifc  if  he  would  sustain 
me,  I  would  go,  trusting  in  him  to  give 
me  grace  and  ability  to  perform  all  he 
should  require  of  me.  I  returned  to  the 
house,  and  found  the  boy  still  waiting;  ho 
remained  till  after  dinner,  and  I  returned 
with  him  to  Dresden."  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning.   And  yet,  ten  years  after,  namely, 


was  impossible  for  things  to  progress,  for 
thirty  years  to  comcj  in  the  same  ratio  that 
they  had  done;  "for,''  said  he,  "man  will 
attain  to  something  more  than  human.*' 
Mr.  Miller  replied  to  him,  that  it  reminded 
him  of  Dan.  12:  4, — 'Many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.' 
A  pause  ensuing,  Mr.  Miller  continued, 
and  observed  that  the  improvements  of  the 
present  day  were  just  what  we  should 
expect  at  this  time,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy.     He  then  commenced 
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with  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and, 
comparing  the  prophecy  with  the  history, 
showed  its  fulfillment — all  listening  with 
close  attention.  He  then  remarked,  that 
he  had  not  intended  trespassing  bo  long 
on  their  patience,  and,  leaving  thera, 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  The 
entire  company  followed,  and  wished  to 
hear  more  on  the  subject.  He  then  took 
up  the  second,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters  of  Daniel.  Hia  hearers  wished 
to  know  if  he  had  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  told  them  he  had  published  the 
above  pamphlet,  and  distributed  among 
thera  what  copies  he  had  with  him.  This 
was  one  of  his  first  aiulietu^es^  and  some 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  listened  to  his 
remarks. 

In  1836,  a  volume  of  Mr.  Miller's  lec- 
tures was  published  and  widely  circulated. 
Early  in  ISSS,  a  copy  of  these  lectures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Rev.  J.  Litch,  a  talented 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  who  soon  after  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  the  Midnight  Cry,  proclaim- 
ing the  second  coming  of  Christ  about  the 
year  1843.  He  also  commenced  preaching 
the  same  doctrine,  with  great  success,  and 
published  several  works  of  marked  ability. 
Another  prominent  receiver  of  the  doctrine 
was  Rev.  J.  V.  Himes,  an  accomplished 
preacher  of  the  Christian  Connection,  and 
whose  writings  on  the  newly  promulgated 
views  evinced  much  power  of  reasoning 
and  scholarly  research. 

The  volume  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Miller 
had  a  large  circulation,  as  did  also  the 
publication  called  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 
In  October,  1840,  the  first  general  confer- 
ence of  Second  Advent  believers  was  held 
in  Clrardon  street  chapel,  Boston.  During 
the  winter  of  1841 — 1842,  conferences 
were  numerous  throughout  New  England, 
aind,  in  1842,  the  standard  was  raised  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  Apollo  hall,  Broadway,  held  by 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Hinies.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year,  public  excitement 
greatly  increased,  and  multitudes  of  preach- 
ers and  speakers  were  in  the  field.  Fi  nally, 
a  large  tent  was  constructed,  capable  of 


holding  four  thousand  persons,  in  which 
meetings  were  held  at  Concord,  Albany, 
Springfield,  Newark,  and  other  places. 
The  work  spread  wnth  a  power  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  religious  move- 
ments ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule and  other  weapons  of  opposition 
wielded  against  it  by  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing religious  and  secular  journalists  in  the 
principal  cities,  whose  influence  was  very 
great.  Perhaps  the  simple  secret  of  Mr. 
Miller's  wonderful  success,  w^as  his  bring- 
ing prominently  forward  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected but  vividly  important  truth. 

The  number  of  believers  had  now 
reached  scores  of  thousands.  The  basis  of 
their  expectation  relative  to  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  world  v.'as,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  chronological  research, 
it  appeared  that  the  captivity  of  Manasseh, 
the  commencement  of  the  ''seven  times," 
or  2520  years  of  Leviticus  xx^^.,  was 
B.  C.  677,  also  the  captivity  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  ccmmencement  of  the  Great 
Jubilee,  or  2450  years,  was  B.  C.  607 ; 
also  the  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  in  the 
seventh  of  Artaxerxes,  the  commencement 
of  the  seventy  weeks  and  2300  days  of 
Daniel  viii.  and  ix.,  was  given  B.  C. 
457;  and  also  the  taking  away  of  pagan- 
ism in  Rome,  the  commencement  of  the 
1335  days  of  Daniel  xiL  Reckoning  from 
these  several  dates,  it  was  believed  that  the 
respective  periods  could  extend  only  to 
about  the  Jewish  year  1843, 

Thus,  all  the  calculations  of  prophetic 
time  were  understood  by  the  Second  Ad- 
ventists  to  end  in  1843,  But  what  par- 
ticular time,  in  that  year,  wtis  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Some  supposed  one  day  or 
season,  some  another.  It  was  Mr.  Miller's 
opinion,  that  the  seventy  weeks  ended 
with  the  crucifixion,  in  A.  D.  33 ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  whole  time  would  end 
with  its  anniversary,  in  1843.  Still,  he  waa 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  cal- 
culation, and  hence,  from  the  outset, 
expressed  himself,  "about  1843;"  indeed, 
in  the  year  1839,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
nat  posithfe  that  the  event  would  trans- 
pire in  the  spring  of  1843 — he  should 
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claim  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  year,  until 
March  21,  1844. 

But,  in  o[)j»o8itton  to  the  views  thua  held 
hy  Mr.  Miller  and  his  ahle  co-laborers, 
Himes,  Litch,  and  other  commentators,  a 
host  of  learned  writers  appeared,  including 
represeiitjitives  of  all  the  Christian  denom- 
inations-— though  even  among  these,  there 
was  no  alight  diversity  of  opiuion  as  to  the 
scope  and  meauiug  of  the  prophecies,  and, 
in  respect  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
points  held  by  Mr.  Miller,  no  objectiona 
were  advanced-  The  uaual  strain  of  argu- 
ment used  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lei-'s  rendering  of  the  scriptxirea  was  as 
follows : — That  the  Lord  cannot  come  until 
after  the  niillennJuni,  during  which  the 
whole  world  is  to  be  rigliteous,  antl  the 
lion  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  etc. ;  that  the 
Jews  must  be  brought  in,  and  restored  to 
Palestine,  before  that  day  comes;  tliat  ifc 
is  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night — sudden, 
unanticipated,  unlocked  for  j  that  the 
world  and  the  human  race  being  as  yet  in 
their  infancy,  so  far  aa  moral  and  material 
development  is  concerned,  it  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  tlie  Lord  would 
come  to  destroy  the  world. 

But  the  great  opposing  argument 
brought  to  bear  against  the  new  viewn, 
was,  that  the  vision  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Daniel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coining  of  Christ,  or  Betting  up  of  God's 
everlasting  kingdom ;  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  a  Syrian  king,  is  the  hero 
of  Daniel's  vision,  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
and  that  the  2300  days  are  but  half  days, 
amounting  to  1150  literal  days,  till  of 
which  were  literally  ful tilled  by  Antiochus, 
— his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  dese- 
cration of  the  temple,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  B.  C. 

The  earliest  date  fixed  upon  hy  any  of 
the  Adventists  as  a  probable  time  for  the 
Lord's  coming  (as  stated  hy  Mr.  Litch, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  reliable  author- 
ities), was  February  tenth,  forty-five  years 
from  the  time  the  French  array  took  Rome, 
in  1798,  The  next  point,  and  the  one 
which  was  thought  the  more  probable,  was 
February  fifteenth,  the  anniversary  of  the 


abolition  of  the  papal  government,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Viewing 
this  to  bo  the  termination  of  the  1290 
days  of  Daniel  xii.  11,  they  believed 
forty-five  years  more  would  terminate  the 
1335  days  of  verse  12.  Accordingly, 
expectation  witli  many  was  on  tiptoe,  fully 
believing  that  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
would  then  break  upon  the  world.  But 
both  those  perioila  came  and  parsed  with 
no  unusual  ocfurrence,  At  this  result, 
much  thoughtless  ridicule  was  indulged  in 
by  some  of  (he  newspaper  press,  snid  exag- 
gerated accounts  given  of  the  believers  in 
the  doctrine  waiting  in  their  white  ascen- 
sion robfs  to  be  caught  up  in  the  air,  or 
going  to  the  tops  of  tliu  housci*,  or  into  the 
grave-yards,  to  watch.  Vcr}'  few,  however, 
were  so  much  shaken  by  their  disappoint- 
ment in  the  passing  of  the  time,  as  to  go 
back  and  give  up  the  doctrine.  Their 
confidence,  as  well  as  their  religious  sin- 
cerity, was  beyond  suspicion. 

The  fifteenth  of  February  passed,  the 
next  epoch  whicli  presented  itself  as  a 
leading  point  of  time,  was  the  Passover, 
tliu  season  of  the  year  when  the  crucifix- 
ion took  place.  This  was  looked  upon  by 
many  a«  being  a  strongly  marked  era,  on 
act'onnt  of  its  being  (he  occa.sion  when 
God  delivered  his  people  from  Egypt,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  from  Abraham's 
sojourn ^ — and,  because  on  ihat  feast  the 
crucifixion  took  place.  Thi;;  latter  event, 
according  to  the  belief  of  many,  ended  the 
.seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  ix.  24.  Hence, 
they  argued,  the  23(X)  days  would  termi- 
nate when  the  same  feast  arrived  in  1843, 
and  the  Savior  would  come.  The  four- 
teenth of  April,  therefore,  was  a  point  of 
time  anticipated  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude by  many.  They  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  it  would  not  pass  without 
bringing  the  expected  crisis.  Others, 
again,  looked  forward  to  the  season  of  the 
Ascension,  or  Feast  of  Pentecost,  as  being 
the  most  likely  time  for  the  advent.  But 
disappointment  attended  these,  as  it  had 
previous,  expectations.  Still,  the  zeal  of 
the  disciples  did  not  fail  them  ;  and,  at  tho 
east,  west,  and  south,  the  same  enthusiasm 
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was  manifested  by  the  promulgators  of  tlie 
doctrine  that  "  the  end  of  all  things  ia  at 
hiuid." 

As  already'  stated,  Mr.  Millers  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  time  of  the  fultilltnent  of 
the  prophetic  periodsj  extended  to  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  year  184it,  which  would 
be  March  twenty-first,  1844 ;  and,  on  fur- 
ther reflection,  gave  considerable  weight 
to  the  consideration  that  the  tenth  day  of 
the  Bcventh  month  of  the  mirretit  Jewish 
year,  which,  following  the  reckoning  of  the 
Caraite  Jews,  fell  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  was  the  probable  termination  of 
several  prophetic  periods,  and,  therefore, 
would  very  likely  uslier  in  the  great  and 
last  day.  Thus  it  was,  that,  on  the  sixth 
of  October,  he  wrote :  "  If  Ch  rist  dots  not 
come  within  ticentij  or  twentij-fv&  days,  I 
shall  feel  twice  the  disappointment  I  did 
in  the  spring.''^  With  great  unanimity,  as 
well  as  honestly  and  heartily,  wjis  this 
view  accepted  by  his  followers.  Indeed; 
the  feeling  was  everywhere  intense,  among 
them.  For  some  days  preceding  the  time 
designated,  their  secular  business  was,  for 
the  most  part,  suspended ;  and  those  who 
looked  for  the  advent,  gave  tliemselves  to 
the  work  of  preparation  for  that  event,  aa 
they  would  for  death,  were  they  on  a  bed 
of  sickness. 

In  regard  to  the  extravagances  charac- 
terizing this  movement,  the  published 
accounts  are  declared  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Miller  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
gross  misstatements,  and  that  hundreds  of 
reports  relating  to  excesses,  had  no  found- 
ation in  fact.  Even  so  generally  fair  and 
discriminating  a  writer  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  who  waa  traveling  in  America 
while  the  advent  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  states  that  several  houses  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  between  Plymouth 
(Massachusetts)  and  Boston,  the  owners 
of  which  had  been  reduced  from  ease  to 
poverty  by  their  credultty,  Iiaving  sold 
their  all  toward  building  the  Tabernacle, 
in  which  they  were  to  pray  incessantly  for 
six  weeks  previous  to  their  ascension. 
Among  other  stories,  also,  industriously 
circulated,  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who, 


having  no  money,  was  induced  to  sell  T»er 
necklace,  which  bad  been  presented  her 
by  her  betrothed.  The  jeweler,  seeing 
that  she  was  much  affected  at  parting  with 
her  treasure,  and  discovering  the  circnra- 
stances  and  object  of  the  sale,  showed  her 
some  silver  forks  and  spoons,  on  which  he 
was  about  to  engrave  the  initials  of  the 
Tery  minister  whose  dupe  she  was,  and 
those  of  the  lady  he  was  about  to  marry  on 
a  fixed  day  after  the  fated  twenty-second 
of  October. 

While  traveling  in  New  Hamp 
Lyell  states  that  he  was  told  by  a  farmer  ■ 
in  one  of  the  country  villages,,  that,  in  th«^| 
course  of  the  preceding  autumn,  many  of  n 
his  neighbors  would  neither  reap  their 
Imrvtist  of  corn  and  potatoes,  nor  let  others 
take  in  the  crop,  saying  it  was  tempting 
Providence  to  store  up  grain  for  a  season 
that  could  never  arrive,  the  great  catas- 
trophe being  so  near  at  hand.  He  adds, 
that  in  several  townships  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  states,  the  local  officers,  or  se- 
lectmen, interfered,  harvesting  the  crops 
at  the  public  expense,  and  requiring  the 
owners,  after  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
to  repaj'  them  for  the  outlay.  So  bitter 
was  the  opposition  in  some  places,  that 
offensive  missiles  were  thrown  at  the  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  their  names  coupled  with 
those  of  such  impostors  as  Matthias,  Gal- 
laway,  Folger,  Orr,  etc. 

That  irregularities  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other attended  a  religious  movement  so 
wide-spread,  intense  and  enthusiastic,  a* 
this,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it 
doubtless  true  that  the  majority  of 
incidents  thus  circulated  were  the  e 
inventions  of  opponents.  The  most  notar 
able  incident  was  that  which  occurred  in 
Philadeli>hia.  In  opposition  to  the  earnest 
expostulations  of  Mr,  Litcli  and  other 
judicious  and  influential  persons,  a  com- 
pany of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  re- 
sponding to  the  pretended  "  vision  "  of  one 
Georgas,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October 
went  out  on  the  Darby  street  road,  about 
four  miles  from  Market  street  bridge,  and 
encamped  in  a  field  under  two  large  tents, 
provided  with  all  needed  comforts.     The 
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next  morning,  their  faith  in  the  vision 
having  failed,  all  but  al>out  a  dozen  re- 
turned to  the  city ;  a  few  days  later,  tho 
others  returned.  This  art  met  the  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  llr.  Miller,  and  of 
the  Adventista  generally. 

This  day,  too, — tlio  only  specific  day 
which  was  regjarded  by  tlie  more  intelligent 
Adventista  with  any  positiveness, — also 
passed,  peaceful  and  quiet,  as  other  days; 
as,  likewise,  did  the  time  in  September, 
1847,  which  some  fixed  upon,  on  tho  ground 
that  ehronologera  differed  three  or  four 
yearsi  in  the  dates  of  this  world's  hts'ory. 
In  reviewing  these  facts  and  results  ot  the 
past,  Mr.  Miller  wrote:  **  Were  I  to  live 
my  life  over  again,  with  the  same  evidence 
that  I  then  had,  to  be  honest  with  God 
and  man  I  ahotild  have  to  do  as  I  have 
done.  I  confess  fny  errnr^  and  aoknoA]- 
edge  my  dhappointment ;  yet  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
even  at  the  door  " 

The  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
approaching  end  of  jill  things,  being  so  fre- 
quently and  explicitly  declared  inscrijiture, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  continue 
to  be  found  a  lH>dy  of  believers  making 
that  important  truth,  and  the  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  a  primary  point  in  their 
religion.  Though  less  numerous  than 
formerly,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  con- 
Biderable  numbers,  with  many  earnest 
preachers ;  their  chief  organ  has  been  tho 
Advent  Herald,  published  in  Boston,  and 
conducted  with  much  decorum  and  ability- 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Miller's  strong  and  ardent  temperament, 
should  live  and  die  in  the  same  belief 
which  he  had  promulgated  with  such  evi- 
dent sincerity;  for,  white  acknowledging, 
Sis  events  proved,  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
liis  chronological  calculations  —  he  still 
olaimed,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  the 
nature  and  nearness  of  the  crisis  were  sus- 
tained by  scriptural  evidence.  He  died 
a  peaceful  and  happy  death,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  in  the  year  1849,  and  an 
admirably  fair  and  well-written  biograpliy 
of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Himes,  ap- 
peared soon  after. 


As  a  man,  Mr.  Miller  is  described  as 
strictly  temperate  in  all  "his  habits, 
devoted  in  his  family  and  social  attach- 
ments, and  proverbial  for  his  integrity. 
He  was  naturally  very  amiable  in  his  tem- 
perament, affable  and  attentive  to  all, — a 
kind-heartedness,  simplicity,  and  power, 
peculiarly  original,  characterizing  his 
manner.  He  was  of  about  medium  stature, 
a  little  corpulent;  hair,  a  light  glossy 
brown ;  countenance  full  and  round,  with 
a  peculiar  depth  of  expression  in  his  blue 
eye,  of  shrewdness  and  love. 
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As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Miller  was  generally 
8|K>ken  of  as  convincing  his  hearers  of  his 
sincerity,  and  instructing  them  by  his 
reasoning  and  information.  All  acknowl- 
edge that  his  lectures  were  replete  with 
useful  and  interesting  matter,  showing  a 
knowledge  of  scripture  very  extensive  and 
minute — that  of  the  prophecies,  especially, 
being  surprisingly  familiar;  and  his  ap- 
plication of  the  great  propliecies  to  the 
great  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
moral  and  natural  world,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  ingenious  and  plausible.  There  was 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  manner;  his 
gestures  were  easy  and  expressive;  his 
style  decorous,  simple,  natural,  and  forci- 
ble. He  was  always  self-possessed  and 
ready;  distinct  in  his  utterance,  and  fre- 
quently quaint  in  his  observations;  in  the 
management  of  his  subject,  exhibiting 
much  tact,  holding  frequent  colloquies  with 
the  objector  and  inquirer,  supplying  the 
questions  and  answers  himself  in  a  very 
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apposite  manner,  and^  althoagh  grave  him^ 
self,  sometimes  pro*lucing  a  smile  upon 
the  faces  of  his  auditors.  Jdocb  UaiM 
was  cast  tipOQ  Me.  MiO^^  hr  soine  of  his 
opponents,  for  not  contentisg  himself  with 
a  quiet  and  onoetentatioos  mTowal  of  his 
views,  instead  oi  tiareliDg  oT«r  the  whole 
country,  and  inangorating  the  ^  noisj  and 
boisterous  system  of  camp-meetiDgs**  in 
connection  with  so  solemn  a  theme.  Bat, 
t)iat  these  camp>meetings  did  not  partake 
of  the  obnoxious  qualities  thus  charged, 
will  apjH'ur — from  owe  example  at  least,^ — 
by  tht«  following  account,  written  by  John 
G.  Whittier,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
nnd  im{«irtial  of  observers;— 

On  my  wiiy  eiistward  (says Mr.  VThittier), 
1  8pcnt  an  hour  or  two  at  a  camp-ground  of 
tlie  Socoud  Advtuit  in  East  Kingston  (N. 
II.)  Tiu>  siK>t  was  well  chosen.  A  tall 
growth  of  pine  and  hemlock  threw  its  mel- 
luiilioly  Nhadow  over  the  multitude,  who 
wiM'11  iirruiiged  on  rough  seats  of  boards  and 
lof(M,  Scvoriil  luuulrtHl — perhaps  a  thou- 
hhihI  — iM''>pl«»  wiTo  present,  and  more  were 
iii|)i<ilv  rotiiing.  Drawn  about  in  a  circle, 
fiirmitiK'  n  burkgrtuuid  of  snowy  whiteness 
1(1  (ho  diu'k  miiftscs  of  men  and  foliage, 
wiH'o  I  ho  white  tiMitj*^  and  back  of  them  the 
pn»vl«iiHfj  MtulJH  and  «'tx>k  t*liops.  When 
I  rHiii'ltiol  tlu<  ^t^Mind,  ii  liynnu  the  words 
of  wliit'U  f  could  not  distinguish,  was  peal- 
ing lKi'i»ii^)i  tlicdim  aisles  of  the  forest.  I 
Immiw  itDtliHi^  111'  iiiiiHir,  having  neither  ear 
ooi'  tnnin  Juv  it — but  I  could  n-adily  see 
lltitl  ll  Inwl  ilH  «»Jtcu't  upon  the  multitude 
Itofiii'M  nt*>,  Uiiiilliug  to  higher  intensity 
(lull  i((i't<ii(ly  ttxcited  i>ntlHi>it)i!im.  The 
piKadhorH  woro  plucod  in  u  rude  pulpit  of 
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rough  boards,  carpeted  only  i^  the  dead 
forest  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  tasseled,  not 
with  silk  and  velvet,  but  with  the  green 
boughs  of  the  somber  hemlocks  around  it. 
One  of  them  followed  tlie  music  in  an  earn- 
est exhortation  on  tJie  dut^^  of  preparing  for 
the  great  event.  Occasionally,  he  Avas  really 
eloquent,  and  his  description  of  the  last  day 
had  all  the  terrible  distinctness  of  Anellis's 
painting  of  the  'End  of  the  World.' 

Suspended  from  the  front  of  the  rude 
pulpit  were  two  broad  sheets  of  canvas, 
upon  one  of  which  wits  the  figure  of  a 
man, — the  head  of  gold,  the  breast  and 
arms  of  silver,  the  belly  of  brass,  the  legs 
of  iron,  and  feet  of  clay, — the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar !  On  the  other  w^ere 
depicted  the  wonders  of  the  Apocal^^ptic 
vision — the  beasts — tlie  dragons — the  scar- 
let woman  seen  by  tlie  seer  of  Patmos — 
oriental  tj'pes  and  figures  and  mystic 
svinbols  translated  into  staring  Yankee 
realities,  and  exhibited  like  the  beasts  of  a 
traveling  menagerie.  One  horrible  image, 
with  its  hideous  heads  and  scaly  caudal 
extremity,  reminded  me  of  the  tremendous 
line  of  ^lilton,  who,  in  spt^aikingof  the  same 
evil  dragon,  describes  him  as  "Swinge- 
ing the  scaly  horrors  of  his  folded  tail." 
To  an  imaginative  mind  the  scene  was 
full  of  novel  interest.  The  white  circle  of 
tents — the  dim  wood  arches — the  upturned, 
earnest  faces  —  the  loud  voices  of  the 
speakers,  burdened  with  the  awful  sym- 
bolic language  of  the  Bible — the  smoke 
from  the  fires  rising  like  incense  from 
forest  altars, — carried  one  back  to  the  days 
of  primitive  worship,  when  "The  groves 
were  God's  first  temples," 


XXXIX. 

AWFUL    EXPLOSION    OF    COMMODOKE    STOCKTON'S 

GREAT    GUN,    THE    '*  PEACEMAKER,"    ON   BOARD 

THE  U.  S.   STEAMSHIP   PRINCETON.— 1844. 


The  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Navy,  ami  Other  Eminent  PereoDH,  Initantlj  Killed. — Miracnloua 
Escape  of  the  President.— Sudden  Transitiou  from  the  Height  of  Hamnu  Enjoyment  to  tlie  Extreme 
of  Woe. — Stocktou's  High  Enthusiasiti. — His  Va«t  and  Beautiful  Ship, — lier  Model  and  Arroament. 
— Styled  the  Pride  of  the  Navy. — luvitalioiia  fi>r  a  Grand  Gala  Day. — President  Tyler  Attemhi.— 
Coantlesis  Dignitaries  ou  Board. — Array  of  Female  Beauty. — Music,  Toaats,  Wit  and  Wine  —Firing 
of  the  Monater  Gun. — Its  Perfect  Success. — "One  More  Shot!"  by  Request. — A  Stuuninjj  and  Mur- 
derotu  Blast. — Bursting  oi  tlie  Gun. — Death)  all  Around, — Frightful  Shrieks  and  Gmans.'-Scattering 
of  Man^gled  Remains.^ — Ai,'ony  of  Woman '.H  Heart, — Slflnding  Vlacf>  of  the  President. — Aheeut  Joat 
One  Moment. — The  I>ead  in  Union  Flags. ^Fuoeral  at  the  Wtiite  House. 


■■  Uy  lontnr  would  Ul  m«  ta  espr«M,  tad  m;  pen  la  portray.  th«  agMkUine  bMut-tliro**— Uic  m(li(t«]  w«ntnf«  ud  freniy— of  Ihml 
•wfUlbour.'— Fbjiiiobjit  Ttlbk. 
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ARELY  is  there  found  in  tlie  pages  of  a  liun- 
dred  years'  history^  the  record  of  a 
more  awful  catastrophe — shocking, 
indeed,  iti  all  its  circunifitance.s, 
coiicotnitaotfl,  and  results — than 
that  Vfhich  occurred  on  board  the 
ship  Princeton,  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, on  the  afternoon  of  February 
twenty-eighth,  1844,  whilst  under 
way,  on  the  river  Potomac,  some 
fifteen  miles  below  Washington. 
This  war  steamer  had  just  been 
constructed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, according  to  improved  plana  enthusiaatically  advocated  by  Captain  Stockton, 
who  had  also  superintended  the  casting  of  the  guns — on  a  new  principle  and  of  prodig- 
ious size  and  power — constituting  the  ateamship'a  armament.  It  was  principally  to 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  these  new  and  formidable  weapons  of  war,  in  the  preparation 
of  whifh  Stockton  had  so  long  been  engaged,  and  of  the  perfection  of  which  lie  had,  by 
repeated  testa  and  experiments,  thoroughly  satisfied  himself,  that  he  issued  cards  of 
invitation  to  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  of  both  sexes,  to  visit  the  magnificent  ship 
and  go  on  an  excursion  down  the  river.  He  had  on  successive  days,  previously,  extended 
this  courtesy  to  various  congressional  committees  and  other  officials,  but  this  was  to  bo 
the  gala  day  on  the  decks  of  the  most  stupendous  and  beautiful  ship  ever  beheld  on  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac. 
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Little  did  any  one  among  that  gay  and 
splendid  throng  anticipate  a  sudden  trans- 
ition from  the  height  of  human  enjoy- 
ment to  the  extreme  of  ujailing,  anguish, 
and  death  / 

Tlie  day  was  remarkablj  Sne,  the  Ban 
rising  clear  and  bright,  and  Washington 
from  early  iu  the  morning  presented  a  gay 
and  busy  scene.  Nearly  all  the  carriages 
were  engaged,  and  freighted  with  the  love- 
Iiiies0;  beauty  and  grace  of  the  city. 
Alxmt  eleven  oVl»>ck  in  the  forenoon,  Mr. 
Tyler,  Iht*  president  of  the  United  States, 
4M  chief  guest,  Mrs.  Robert  Tjler,  Miss 
C  Kiper,  Mr.  John  Tyler,  Jr., — all  from  the 


fe 


•Mcutive  mansion, — with  a  large  number 
of  officers  in  glittering  uniforms,  all  the 
iiwnib«r8  of  the  cabinet  except  M>.  Spen- 
<i«r,  many  other  high  functionaries  of  state, 
nffU&ioru  and  n^presentatives,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  atta<ihe»  and  secrotariea  of  lega- 
liou,  0<tni!rHl  AUinonfo,  minister  from 
M<^xtf:o  (Hir  Hichard  Packonham  had  been 
tuviUtd,  but  declined,)  atid  others,  to  the 
i»ui»bor  of  Hume  four  hundred,  were  asaem- 
\fUu\  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  steamers 
|/(ying  l>4itweuri  Washington  and  Alexan- 
4#iu,  iuMi  bearing  dovvu  for  the  latter  place. 
ifltlMMiUi  llie  navy  yard,  a  boat  load  of 
MiMrU'iitfiM  were  taken  oti  board,  who,  as 
tifM  i»>m|/«ny  a}»|»roaehed  Alexandria,  and 
tHui  f'rincAton  hove  in  sight,  struck  up 
'  •"  '  '" 'liiiiibia,'  while  the  convoy  wjis 
^  M  graceful  curve  under  the  bow 


of  the  splendid  war  steamer,  to  view  her 

in  all  her  pride  of  architectural  model, — 
the  tlags  of  every  nation  streaming  iu  the 
brightness  of  the  meridian  sun  from  every 
mast,  and  her  yards  manned  to  return  the 
cheers  that  were  uttered  by  the  happy 
guests  as  they  neared  her  side. 

They  now  approached  the  Princeton  on 
her  larboard  side,  and  came  quite  close  to 
her.  A  bridge  was  soon  made  from  the 
hurricane  deck  to  the  great  steamship,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  received  by  the 
officers  on  deck,  and  conducted  to  Captain 
Stockton,  who  was  in  full  uniform.  The 
band  now  struck  up  the  'Star  Spangled 
Banner,'  the  marines  jircsented  arms,  and 
as  soon  as  the  company  were  on  board,  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired,  the 
band  still  playing  national  airs;  and  it 
was  quite  amusing  to  see  how  many  ladies 
remained  ou  deck  to  witness  the  naval 
maneuvers  and  evolutions,  although  they 
had  been  politely  requested  to  step  down, 
80  as  not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  smell  of  the 
powder,  or  the  noise  of  the  report  Sump- 
tuous, too,  was  the  banquet  spread  before 
this  gay  and  brilliant  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Princeton  hove 
anclior  and  made  sail,  bearing  down  for 
Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon — her 
sailing  qualities  being  admired  by  all. 
Past  Fort  Washington,  where  the  Potomac 
expands,  presenting  sufficient  scope  for 
tlie  i)ower  of  the  Princeton's  big  guns,  the 
forward  gun  was  shotted  and  fired,  the 
ball  striking  the  water  and  rebounding 
five  or  six  times,  till  the  eye  could  no 
longer  follow  its  progress.  An  eye-witness 
of  this  experiment — a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent— states,  that,  in  order  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  shot,  he  posted  himself  on 
the  nearest  larboard  cannonade  gun,  and, 
by  the  side  of  this,  a  kind  of  scaffolding 
had  been  erected  by  the  sailors,  for  the 
ladies  to  stand  on.  One  or  two  ladies  had 
taken  their  position  there,  and,  close  by, 
stood  Sir.  Secretary  Upshur,  intent  upon 
witnessing  the  whole  scene.  The  corre- 
spondent offered  his  place  to  the  secretary, 
but  the  latter  declined,  saying  he  preferred 
to  stand  where  he  was — the  precise  spot 
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where,  an  hour  afterward,  he  was  torn  to 

piec«?s. 

Captain  Stockton's  great  gun — called 
ironically  "Me  Feacemaker,^^ — was  now 
again  loaded  with  shot,  and  another  trial 
made  of  its  strength  and  efficiun^-y.  The 
gun  was  pointed  to  leeward,  and  behind  it 
stood  Captain  Stockton  ;  a  little  to  the  left 
of  him,  Mr.  J.  Washington  Tyson,  assist- 
ant postmaster-general.  By  the  side  of 
the  latter,  a  little  behind  him,  stood  Mr. 
Strickland,  of  Philadelphia;  and  a  little  to 
the  right  of,  but  behind  him,  Colonel 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  who  had  a  lady  at  his 
arm;  and  Judge  S.  S.  Phelps,  senator 
from  Vermont.  To  the  leeward  of  the  gun 
stood  Judge  Upshur,  the  secretary  of 
state  ;  also  Governor  Gilmer,  the  secretary 
of  the  nav3',  who  had  but  a  few  days  previ- 
ously entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office ; 
and,  a  short  dtstaixoe  behind  them,  the  late 
charrje  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  Mr,  Maxey, 
of  Maryland.  By  the  side  of  him  stood 
Hon.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  and 
Commodore  Kcnnon,  chief  of  one  of  the 
navy  bureaus. 

On  firing  the  gun,  a  murderous  blast 
succeeded — the  whole  ship  shook  and 
reeled — and  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  envel- 
oped the  whole  group  on  the  forecastle  ; 
but  when  this  blew  away,  an  awful  and 
heart-rending  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
view  of  the  hushed  and  agonizing  specta- 
tors. The  fptn  had  burst,  at  a  point  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  breech^  and  scattered 
death  and  desolation  rll  aroitnd. 

The  lower  part  of  flie  gun,  from  the 
trunnions  to  the  breech,  wjis  blown  off, 
and  one-half  section  of  it  lying  upon  the 
breast  of  the  newspaper  correspondent ;  it 
took  two  sailors  to  remove  it.  Secretary 
Upshur  was  badly  cut  over  the  eye  and  in 
his  legs,  his  clothes  being  literally  torn 
from  his  body;  he  expired  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Governor  Gilmer,  of  Virginia, 
— under  whose  official  directions,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  the  power  of  this  great 
gun  was  tested^ — was  fouud  equally  badly 
injured;  he  had  evidently  been  struck  by 
the  section  of  the  gun  before  it  had 
reached  Mr.  Upshur.     Mr.  Sykea,  member  1 


of  congress  from  New  Jersey,  endeavored 
to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  but  was 
unable.  A  mattress  was  then  procured, 
and  Mr,  Gilmer  [iluced  on  it ;  but  before 
any  medical  assistance  could  be  procured, 
he  was  not  among  tlie  living. 

Mr.  Maxey  had  his  arms  and  one  of  his 
logs  cut  off,  the  pieces  of  flesh  hanging  to 
the  mutilated  limbs,  cold  and  bloodless, 
in  a  manner  truly  frightful.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New  York  (one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Pres- 
ident Tyler),  and  Commodore  Kennon, 
lingered  about  half  an  hour;  but  they  did 
not  seem  for  a  single  moment  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  fate,  and  expired  almost 
without  a  groan.  The  flags  of  the  Union 
were  placed  over  the  dead  bodies,  as  their 
winding-sheets. 

Behind  the  gun,  the  scene,  though  at 
first  equally  distressing,  was  less  alarming. 
Captain  Stockton,  who  was  knocked  down 
and  somewhat  injured,  almost  instantly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  mounting  \>pon  the 
wooden  carriage,  quickly  and  anxiously 
surveyed  the  whole  effect  of  the  calamity. 
All  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  was 
burnt  off;  and  ho  stoo<l  calm  and  undis- 
mayed, but  deeply  conscious,  over  the 
frightful  wreck.  Shrieks  of  woe  were 
heard  from  every  quarter — death  and  deso- 
lation, blood  and  mangled  remains,  were 
all  around.  In  addition  to  the  deaths 
already  mentioned,  about  a  dozen  sailors 
were  badly  wounded;  one  was  dead,  and, 
behind  him,  Colonel  Benton,  Judge 
Phelp.H,  and  Mr.  Strickland,  as  if  dead, 
were  extended  on  the  deck.  On  that  side, 
by  a  singular  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Tyson,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  only  person  who  .stood  his  ground, 
though  a  piece  of  the  gun,  weighing  about 
two  pounds,  had  passed  through  his  hat, 
about  two  inches  from  his  skull,  and  fallen 
down  by  the  side  of  him.  A  servant  of 
the  president,  a  colored  lad  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  amongst  the  slain.  JPres- 
ident  Tyler  himseff  was  saved  onhj  by  the 
mereftt  accident — having  been  temporarily 
called  back  from  where  he  stood,  just  a 
moment  before  1 
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Judge  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  had  his  hat 
blown  or  knocked  off,  and  the  buttons  of 
his  coat  torn  off.  Mr,  Strickland,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, immediately  recovered  his  posi- 
tion. Miss  Woodbury  and  Miss  CoOj^jr, 
who,  in  company  of  Captain  Reed,  of  the 
array,  aud  Mr.  Welles,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  been  standing  on  a  leeward  gun,  were 
not  hurt ;  but  the  first-named  lady — the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Senator  Woodbury,  of  New  Hjimpshire, — 
had  her  whole  face  sprinkled  with  blood, 
from  one  of  the  unfortunate  killed  or 
wounded.  Judge  Wilkins  was  only  saved 
by  a  rollicking  bit  of  witticism  of  his. 
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appears  that,  while  President  Tyler  and 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  were  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the    baaqiiet^table,  to  proceed   to 
the    deck,    the    movement    was    arrested 
for  a  moment,  by  a  gentleman  announcing 
that  one  of  the  ladies  would  give  a  toast, 
and  but  for  which  it  is  probable  most  of 
the  party  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
deadly  missiles.     Some  of  the  ladies,  how- 
ever, were  upon  deck,  and  near  enough  to 
be  dashed  with  the  blood   and  mangled 
remains   of   the  victims.      One   of   those 
ladies  was  the  wife  of  Secretary  Gilmer, 
and  it  was  at  her  husbancPs  special  request, 
that  the  fittn  on  'fiis  occasion  was  Jired, 
in  order  that  he  might  observe  its  quality 
in  some  peculiar  way.     This  gun  was  the 
one  called  the  'Peacemaker;'  the  other, 
of  the  same  size  on  board,  was  called  the 
'Orfgon. 

Mr.  Seaton,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Was! 
ington,  was  one  of  the  company,  having 
been  invited  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  would 
have  accompanied  him  to  the  deck  t 
witness  the  firing,  but  for  a  difficulty 
finding  his  cloak  and  hat  at  the  momeni 
A  lady,  standing  u[»ou  the  deck  betwc' 
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O^  ym  j/y^      /^y^ /y^^  ^^^  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  his  hat, 

^'^^^V^-O^   </ir,   J^a^T'TuC^y^  and  the  other  the  breast  of  his  coat  taken 

^  off,  estaped    unhurt.      The   secretary  of 


He  had  taken  his  stand  by  the  side  of  bis 
colleague  in  office,  *Secretary  Gilmer,  but 
some  remarks  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
latter,  and  perceiving  that  the  gtm  was 
about  to  be  fired,  exclaimed,  suiting  his 
action  to  the  word — 

"Though  secretary  of  war,  I  don^t  like 
this  tiring,  aud  believe  that  1  shall  run  !" 

A  most  heart-rending  scene  was  that 
which  transpired  among  some  of  the  lady 
guests.  Tlie  two  (laughters  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New  York,  were  on  board,  and 
were  inteously  lamenting  the  death  of 
their  father ;  while  Mrs,  Gilmer,  from 
whom  the  company  hail  in  vain  attempted 
to  withhold,  for  a  time,  the  dreadful  news 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  presented 
truly  a  spectacle  fit  to  be  depicted  by  a 
tragedian.  Her  agony  was  doubtless 
aggravated   by   a   peculiar   incident.      It 


state,  Mr.  Upshur,  left  a  wife  and  daugh* 
ter,  to  mourn  his  untimely  death;  Sec 
tary  Gilmer,  a  wife  and  eight  children 
the  eldest  but  fifteen.  Commodore  Kennon 
left  a  young  wife,  and  children  by  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Maxey  also  left  a  wife  and 
children;  and  Colonel  Gardiner  two  accom- 
plished daughters,  leading  belles  in  the 
society  of  the  metrojKilis.  The  only  cir- 
cumatanre  calculated  to  relieve  the  all-per- 
vading distress,  was,  that  of  the  multitude 
of  ladies  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  not 
one  was  materially  injured. 

As  illustrating  the  effect  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon, upon  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  have  their  sensations  and  em 
tions  wrought  upon  to  the  highest  degre 
without  actual  injury  to  their  persons,  the 
experience  of  Senator  Bentou — certainly 
one  of  the  strongest^ninded  of  men — is  an 
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interesting  case  in  point.  In  that  sena- 
tor's account  of  the  occnrrence,  he  says, 
<4iniong  other  things  :  '  Lieutenant  Hunt 
«'ause<.l  the  gun  to  ho  worked,  to  show  the 
*ase  antl  jireciaion  with  wliiyh  her  direc- 
lion  could  be  changeJj  and  then  pointed 
•down  the  river  to  make  tlie  fire — himself 
4ind  tlie  gunners  standing  near  tlie  hreeeh 
on  the  right.  I  o|»eiied  my  mouth  wide  to 
receive  tlie  concussion  on  the  irisi<le  as  well 
as  on  the  outside  nf  the  head  and  ears,  so 
to  lessen  the  force  of  the  external 
shock. 


— heard  a  tap — saw  a  flash — felt  a  blast  in 
the  face,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was  gone} 
and  tliat  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself,  for  a  time,  of  which  I 
can  give  any  account.  The  first  that  I 
knew  of  myself,  or  of  anything  afterwards, 
was  rising  up  at  the  breech  of  the  gnu, 
seeing  the  gun  itself  split  ojjen, — two 
seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near  me — 
Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 
blackened,  standing  bolt  upright,  staring 
fixedly  upon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  lieard 
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no  tioise — no  more  than  the  deaJ.  I  only 
knew  that  the  gun  had  burst  from  seeing 
its  fragments,  I  had  gone  through  the 
experience  of  a  sudden  death,  as  if  from 
lightning,  whicli  extinguishes  knowledge 
and  sensation,  and  takes  one  out  of  the 
worhl  without  thouglit  or  feeling.  I  think 
I  know  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowing 
it,  and  that  auch  a  death  is  nothing  to 
hira  that  revives.  The  rapid  and  lucid 
working  of  the  mind  to  the  instant  of 
extinction,  is  the  marvel  that  still  astou- 
iahea  me.  I  heard  the  tap — saw  the  f^ash, 
felt  the  blast — and  knew  nothing  of  the 
exi)losion,  I  was  cut  off  in  that  inappre- 
ciable point  of  time  which  intervened 
between  the  flash  and  the  fire — between 
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the  burning  of  the  powder  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  the  burning  of  it  in  the  barrel  of 
the  gun.  No  mind  can  seize  that  point  of 
time,  no  thought  can  measure  itj  jet  to 
me  it  was  distinctly  marked,  divided  life 
from  death — the  life  that  sees,  and  feels, 
and  knows,  from  death  (far  suidi  it  was  for 
the  time),  which  annihilates  self  and  the 
world.  And  now  is  credible  to  mo,  or 
rather  comprehensive,  what  persons  have 
told  me  of  the  rapid  and  clear  working  of 
the  mind  in  sudden  and  dreadfid  catastro- 
phes—  as  in  steam-boat  ex[)losions,  and 
being  blowTi  into  the  air — aud  have  the 
events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances 
of  falling  OD  the  deck  and  being  crushed, 


or  falling  on   the  water  and  swimming 
and  persons  recovered  from  drowning,  a: 
running  their  whole  lives  over  in  the  int 
val  between  losing  hope  and  losing  con- 
sciousness.*    This  account,  written  by  Mr, 
Benton,  several  years  after  the  occurren 
shows  the  vivid  impression  made  upon 
mind. 

Of  similar  interest  was  the  experience 
of  Judge  Phelps,  senator  from  Vermont 
who  was  nearer  to  the  gun  than  any  other 
guest,  and  who  had  at  his  side  a  young 
lady,  Miss  Sommerwlle,  from  Maryland. 
The  judge  was  prostrated,  his  hat  and  the 
lady's  bonnet  disappeared,  her  dress  was 
also  torn,  and  the  judge's  apparel  rent  aud 
demolished.     The  lady's  face  was  scorched, 
and  she  stood  like  a  statue, 
unconscious.      *I     took    a 
glance  at  the  scene,'  says 
the    judge,    writing    to    a 
friend,  'caught  her  round 
the  waist,  and  carried  h 
below.    I  witnessed  a  scene 
there  which  1  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe — ^it  was 
one  of  agony,  frenzy — the 
shrieks   of    a   hundred  fe- 
males —  wives,    daughters, 
sisters  —  the    beauty,    the 
loveliness  of  the  land.    The 
imploring  appeals  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  objects  of  their  af- 
fection can  not  be  forgotten.     'Sir,'  said 
one,  '  theif  will  not  tell  me  about  my  hus- 
f'und.'     I  knew  her  not,  but  she  was  at  that 
moment  a  widow  —  her  husband  was  blown 
to   atoms!     You   will    hardly  believe   me; 
when  I  tell  you  I  was  calm — collected, 
was  no  time  for  trepidation.     I  felt  as 
introduced  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker. 
The  scene  was  unearthly ;    every  selBsh 
feeling  vanished — even  my  own  life  was  of 
no  nccnunt,     I  was  taken  to  the  fwrtals  of 
eternity,  and  felt  that   I   was   sui\'eying 
not  the  paltry  interests  of  time  and  sense, 
but  man's  eternal  destiny.     The  first  tear 
which    started  in  my  eye   fell    upon   the 
few  lines  which  conveyed  to  my  belovei 
and  devoted  wife  the  assurance   that  a 
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vas  not  a  widow^  nor  her  eliildi'en  father- 
less/ 

The  first  hours  after  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe were  marked,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  high  excitement,  jlstonish- 
raent,  and  a  feeling  of  dismay,  mingled 
with  intense  and  painful  curiosity,  seized 
upon  the  entire  community.  All  tongues 
were  busy  in  pressing  or  answering  in- 
quiries. Men  rushed  out  of  doors,  crowded 
the  resorts  of  public  intelligence,  gathered 
in  knots  about  the  streets,  and  with  eager 
countenances  turned  to  every  new-comer 
for  further  information. 

The  next  day,  crowds  poured  down  to 
the  wharf  where  the  bodies  were  expected 
to  be  landed,  and,  though  long  disap- 
pointed, continued  to  wait,  hour  after 
hour,  till  at  length  the  minute-guns  from 
below  arvnouuced  the  departure  of  the  cof- 
fins from  on  board  the  steamer,  and  the 
commencement  of  their  melancholy  route 
up  to  the  city. 

As  the  boat  which  bore  them  apjjroached 
her  landing-place,  the  surrounding  shores 
were  covered  with  spectators,  while  a  long 
line  of  carriages  stood  in  waiting  to  follow 
iu  the  train  which  bore  the  remains  of  the 
deiid.  Six  hearses,  in  sad  contiguity,  stood 
side  by  side,  and  received  in  succession 
their  mournful  freight,  as  the  coffins, 
borne  by  seamen  and  followed  each  by  an 
escort  of  naval  oflScers,  were  brought 
along  through  an  avenue  of  s^-mpathizing 
citizens,  who  oijened  to  the  riglit  and 
left  to  let  them  i>ass.  Scores  of  carriages 
followed  to  the  presidential  mansion, 
whither  the  dead  wore  carried  by  the 
president's  particular  desire,  and  de- 
posited in  the  East  room.  That  vast 
apartment,  so  often  the  scene  of  brilliant 
festivity  —  so  often  echoing  the  strains  of 
joyous  music  and  the  mingled  voices  of  the 
gay  —  was  now  converted,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Go<l,  into  a  sepulchral  chamber, 
cold,  silent^  and  dark. 

Saturday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
those  who  came  to  witness  the  solemn 
rites  and  pomp  of  the  occasion,  the  bustle 
of  business  being  hushed  at  an  early  hour. 
21 


Before  the  bodies  were  removed  from  the 
executive  mansion,  religious  services  W6re 
performed  by  Kev.  Messrs.  Hawley, 
Laurie,  and  Butler.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion was  then  formed,  and  presented  an 
imposing  coup  tPmiL  Genemls  Scott  and 
Jones  led  the  splendid  military  escort. 
Among  the  distinguished  pall-bearers 
were  Messrs.  Archer,  Morgan,  I^olton, 
Totten,  Worth,  Gibson,  Aulick,  Shubrick, 
Crane,  Towson,  Konnedy,  Hunt,  15arnurd, 
Fish,  Fendall, — all  departments  of  the 
government,  legislative,  executive,  judi- 
cial, military  and  naval,  being  largely 
represented  in  the  vast  and  magnificent 
procession.  With  these  honors,  accom- 
panied by  minute-guns  and  tolling  bells, 
the  bodies  were  borne  to  the  congressional 
burying-ground,  where  the  militin-y  halted, 
and,  forming  in  lino  in  front  of  the  gate, 
received  the  hearses  with  martial  salutes 
and  dirges.  Minute-guns  were  fired  from 
the  west  terrace  of  the  capitol  grounds, 
from  the  navy  yard,  and  from  other  points, 
as  the  cavalcade  proceeded  on  its  route  ; 
religious  services  were  again  performed, 
on  depositing  the  coffins  in  the  receiving 
vault;  after  which,  the  military,  as  usual, 
closed  the  solemn  ^.ageant  of  outward 
ceremonial,  by  firing  volleys  in  honor  of 
the  lamented  dead. 

By  direction  of  the  president,  Hon. 
John  Nelson  became,  tul  interim,  secretary 
of  state ;  and  Commodore  Warrington,  in 
like  manner,  secretary  of  the  navy  j  in 
place  o£  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Gilmer. 

Concerning  the  great  gun  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  of  which  Commodore  Stockton 
was  the  projector,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  was  manufactured  in  New  York,  and 
was  far  superior  iu  point  of  worknianahip 
to  its  companion,  the  '  Oregon,'  which  was 
made  in  England.  The  'Peacemaker' 
was  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  on  a 
revolving  carriage,  so  that  it  might  be 
fired  from  either  side.  An  ordinary 
charge  of  powder  for  it  was  thirty  pounds. 
It  carried  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  such  was  the 
precision  with  which  it  could  be  fired,  as 
ascertained  from  actual  experiments,  that 
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an  object  the  size  of  a  hogshead  could  be 
hit  nine  times  in  ten,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile. 

The  gun  being  loaded,  the  first  thing 
was  to  ascertain  the  precise  distance  of 
the  object  to  be  fired  at,  this  being  done 
bj  means  of  an  instrument,  constructed 
upon  trigonometrical  principles,  the  scale 
on  which  indicated  the  distance  at  a 
glance.  The  next  thing  was  to  give  the 
gun  the  proper  elevation.  This  was  done 
bj  raeana  of  a  self-acting  lock,  on  an  arm 
of  which  was  a  scale  that  indicated  the 
precise  elevation  necessary  to  reach  a 
given  distance  with  the  ball.  A  spring 
on  top  of  the  lock  was  then  brought  up 
to  the  point  indicated,  the  hammer  pulled 
back,  aud,  at  the  very  point  of  time  when. 
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by  the  ship's  motion,  the  gun  reached  that 
point,  and  not  before  nor  afterward,  the 
gun  was  of  itself  discharged- 

The  weight  of  the  'Peacemaker'  was 
ten  tons  ;  its  length,  fifteen  feet ;  with  a 
bore  of  twelve  inches.  It  had  been  tested 
with  a  charge  of  forty-nine  pounds  of 
powder;  had  fretjuently  been  tired  with 
thirty  ;  it  exploded  with  twenty-five. 

A  few  days  before  the  exhibition  of  the 
ordnance  to  the  presidential  party,  there 
was  an  interesting  trial  of  the  gun, — its 
manner  of  working  and  ita  powers — 
attended  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
All  the   preparation  for   firing,  with  the 


exception   simply  of  putting  the  powder 
and  ball  into  the  gun,  was  made  by  Com- 
modore Stockton  personally.      By  means 
of  a  tackle  fixed  to  the  breech,  a  motion 
was  given  to  the  gun  similar  to  that  im- 
parted by  a    heavy   swell,   and    when    it 
reached  the    point    indicated  it   was  dis- 
charged.    The  ball   in  this  case  traveled 
about  two  miles  before  it  hit  the  water, 
and    then  bounded  several    times.      The 
Princeton  w^ent  down   the  river  as  far  as 
Mount    Vernon.      In    going    down,    the 
'  Peacemaker '  was  discharged  three  times, 
and,  in  returning,  twice.     On   the  fourth 
fire,  the  ball  struck  on  the  land,  and  its 
effect  was  lost  eight  of  by  those  on  board 
—  so   that  the   party   demanded    another 
fire,  and  respectfully  requested,  the  cap- 
tain   to   put    in   a    little 
more    powder   this    time. 
Before  firing  for  the  fifth 
and  last  time,  the  captain 
said  he  should  take  the 
sense    of    the    company. 
"  All  those  in  favor  of  an- 
other fire  will  say,  aye." 
The   air  resounded   with 
"aye!"     "All  those  op- 
posed to  another  fire  will 
say,  no."     Not  a  solitary 
voice.      "  The  ayes  have 
it,"  said  the  captain ;  "  I 
have   the  assent   of   con- 
gress, and  I'll  go  ahead." 
Probably  fifty  pounds  of 
powder    went     into     the 
'Peacemaker'   this  time.     Aa  before,  the 
gun   was   fired    by   the   captain  himself. 
The  ball  went,  probably,  four  miles  before 
it  struck.     It  bounded  fifteen  times  on  the 
ice,  in  the  course  of  which  it  performed  a 
half  circle. 

Stockton  was  one  of  those  persevering 
and  enlightened  experimenters  who,  like 
James,  Rodman,  Wade,  Dalilgren,  Amea, 
Sawyer,  Parrott,  Hotchkiss,  Gilhnore,  are 
an  honor  to  the  cause  of  military  science. 
It  was  in  1839,  while  in  England,  that  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  extraordi- 
nary and  important  improvements  there 
introduced  iu  the  mauufactore  of    large 
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masses  of  wrought  iron  for  objects  requir- 
ing great  strength,  and  he  was  thus  led 
to  consider  the  question  how  far  the  same 
material  might  be  employed  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  cannon  of  large  caliber. 
Singular  enough,  when  Commodore  Stock- 
ton applied  to  a  manufacturer  to  do  the 
job,  he— the  manufacturer — declared  that 


it  could  not  be  done ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Commodore  Stockton  had  promised  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  an  attempt  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  that  the  manufacturer  would 
consent  to  make  a  trial.  In  a  short  time, 
the  manufacturer,  seeing  that  it  was  per- 
fectly practicable,  became  as  great  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  matter  as  Stockton  himself. 
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UMAinTY  — even  the  hardiest 
and  bravest  portions  of  it — in- 
stinctively shrinks,  with  dread, 
from  the  pain  attendant  upon  a 
deliberate  cutting  of  the  living 
flesh  by  surgical  instrunients. 
The  case  is  related  of  a  blufi 
old  English  admiral — one  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  in 
a  service  whose  men  of  every 
grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  daunt- 
less,— who,  in  the  opening  of  his 
distinguished  career,  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out  an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the 
gun-boat,  he  climbed  up  the  ship's  steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his  crew,  had  reached  the 
bulwarks,  when,  receiving  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  into  his  boat  again,  striking  his 
back  with  great  violence.  Years  afterwards,  a  tumor  had  grown  on  the  injured 
part;  and  at  length  the  admiral— gray,  and  bent  in  years — found  it  advisable  tK^^t 
this  growth  should  be  removed.  The  man  that  never  feared  death  in  its  roost  ghastly 
and  ajipalling  form,  now  shrank  from  the  surgeon's  knife  ;  the  removal,  contemplated  by 
the  man  of  many  battles  with  feeling  almost  akin  to  childish  fear,  was  long  deferred; 
and  aflength,  half  stupefied  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  imateady  patient  did  he 
prove  during  the  operation. 
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Numberless  instances  have  there  been, 
too,  of  women — mothers — who,  for  their 
kindred,  have  been  at  any  time  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  Iives,by  watching  and  privation, 
in  loathsome  and  tainted  chambers  of  infec- 
tious disease,  but,  when  themselves  be- 
came victims  of  that  which  they  knew  re- 
quired a  surgical  operation,  and  which, 
without  this,  they  were  well  assured  must 
miserably  consume  them  away, —  even 
these  noble  minds,  resolute  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  have  yet  quailed  under  tho  fear 
of  surgical  suffering;  they  have  studiously 
concealed  their  malady  from  their  n^iarest 
friends,  and  deliberately  preferred  the 
misery  of  a  fatal,  and  unchecked,  and 
gnawing  cancer,  to  the  apprehended  tor- 
ture of  an  operation,  temporary  though  it 
be.  This  feeling  has  been  universal,  in 
all  ages,  among  the  victims  of  keen  physi- 
cal  suffering. 

From  time  immemorial,  means  have 
been  sought,  and  with  partial  success,  to 
relieve  and  even  to  destroy  pain,  during 
the  manipulations  of  practical  surgery. 
For  this  purpose,  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
mesmerism,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  and 
alcohol,  have  been  employed,  and  all  in 
their  turn  abandoned,  except  that  opium 
in  many  cases,  and  mesmerism  in  a  few, 
still  continued  to  bo  used  with  imperfect 
success,  and  almost  always  with  the  subse- 
quent disadvantage  of  headache,  feverish- 
ness,  or  other  general  disorder. 

It  teas  reserved  for  the  simple  inhala- 
tion of  a  certain  gas — pure  sulphuric 
eth^er — to  achieve  inturgery  that  for  which 
turgeons  had  for  centuries  labored,  and 
labored  in  vain  f 

This  was  in  1846.  A  certain  old  gentle- 
man, however, — as  the  case  is  nairatcd, — 
was  not  altogfitlier  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
forting effects  of  this  same  anodj'ne  pro- 
cess, some  forty  years  previously.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ethfr  could 
lull  him  into  forgetfulness  of  the  pains 
and  disquietude  of  a  bustling  and  check- 
ered life.  He  was  a  man  of  research  in 
his  way ;  curious  in  bod:-*,  Laths,  and  pro- 
fessing to  understand  disease  and  its  cure 
better  by  far  than  his   fellows.     But  he 


was  loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in 
science,  and  no  doubt,  moat  deservedly, 
had  many  roughnesses  in  life  which  he 
could  wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was 
this:  Obtaining  an  ounce  or  two  of 
ether,  he  leisurely  sniffed  up  its  vapor,  sit- 
ting softly  the  while,  and  manifestly  en- 
joying a  time  of  calmness  and  repose, 
greatly  to  hia  liking.  Indeed,  on  being 
iut*irrogated,  he  waa  in  the  habit  of 
blandly  answering,  *♦  soothing,  sir,  sooth- 
ing to  an  immeasurable  degree."  In  this 
oblivion  to  the  disguiiting  harassments 
of  life,  he  w.Tfl  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
many  timos  a  day.  He  had  curiously  dis- 
covered that  the  fumes  of  ether  could 
relieve,  temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  ;  but  he  was  not  to  know 
that  it  could  still  more  wonderfully 
assuage  the  body's  worst  suffering. 

The  divnlgementof  this  most  beneficent 
boon  to  the  world  since  man's  moral  re- 
demption— by  which  the  most  dreaded  of 
surgical  operations  can  be  performed  dur- 
ing a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  patient 
— not  merely  with  little  suffering,  but  ab- 
solutely with  none — is  due  to  three  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  Dra.  Morton,  Jackson,  and 
Wells ;  but  to  which  of  these  is  due  the 
priority  or  chief  merit  of  the  discovery,  is 
a  question  long  and  bitterly  discussed,  and 
still  undecided.  Certainly,  however,  the 
proceedings  of  each  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
connection  with  the  discovery,  show  un- 
doubted scientific  acuteness,  ingenuity, 
zeal  and  perseverance. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  marvelous  discovery 
vr23  received  may  well  be  described  as 
unbounded.  Wafted  across  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  at  once  hailed  with  rapturous  ex- 
ultation in  England,  and  speedily  adopted 
in  most  of  the  large  hospitals  throughout 
the  kingdom^ — also,  in  the  vast  hospitals 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  numerous  institutions 
of  like  character  in  Germany,  including 
those  so  celebrated  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 

Still,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
rrgarded  tho  discovery  with  distrust,  and 
some  of  the  public  medical  institutions 
barred  their  doors  against  the    new  alle- 
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viatmg  agent  Objections  based  on  relig- 
ious grounds  were  urged  against  the  em- 
ployment of  ether.  Pain,  it  was  argued, 
was  the  natural  and  intended  consequence 
of  the  primal  sin,  and  therefore  any  attempt 
to  do  away  with  it  must  be  wrong.  These 
objectors  failed  to  see  that  their  argument, 
if  it  proved  anything,  proved  too  much, 
aincB  it  held  with  equal  cogency  against 
any  and  every  remedial  agency,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  Others  opposed  the 
anEBsthetic  on  the  ground  that  jiain  is  sal- 
utary, and  that  its  annihilation  would  be 


this,  it  was  alleged  that  the  new  agent 
might  be  used  for  infamous  purposes.  "  A 
fatal  habit,"  it  was  said,  *'  had  sprung  np 
of  using  ether,  like  opium,  for  purposes  of 
exhilaration,  to  all  intents  intoxication. 
A  burglar  forced  his  way  into  a  mansion 
when  all  its  occupants  were  in  profound 
slumber,  and,  applying  ether  to  them,  he 
had  the  house  all  to  himself.*'  Frequent 
accidents,  moreover,  resulted  from  the  use 
of  impure  ether  by  unskillful  hands,  so  fre- 
quent, indeed,  that  prosecution  was  threat- 
ened for  administoring  it  at  alL 
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hazardous  to  the  patient.  And  an  emi- 
nent physiologist  expressed  the  doubt 
whether  there  were  a  true  advantage  in 
•uppressing  pain.  "It  is  a  trivial  mat- 
ter," said  this  stoic,  "to  suffer,  and  a  dis- 
covery whose  object  is  the  prevention  of 
pain  is  of  slight  interest." 

Then,  too,  letters  came  pouring  in  upon 
the  discoverer  from  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  upbraiding  him  with  having  an- 
nounced the  claims  of  a  humbug.  He 
also  received  constant  visits  from  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  who  questioned  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  experiments.     Worse  than 


But  the  domain  of  the  grim  demon^ 
Pain,  having  once  been  successfttlly  in- 
vaded, human it3^  and  science  were  ill-dis- 
posed to  yield  the  vantage  ground.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  surgery 
in  America,  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  said: 
"The  knife  is  searching  for  disease — the 
pulleys  are  dragging  back  dislocated 
limbs — nature  herself  is  working  out  the 
primal  cuwe,  which  doomed  the  tenderest 
of  her  creatures  to  the  sharpest  of  her 
trials;  but  the  fierce  extremity  of  her 
suHering  has  been  steeped  in  the  water* 
of  forgetfulnesB,  and  the  deepest   furrow 
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in  the  knotted  brow  of  agony  Ima  been 
Binoothed  forever."  So,  too,  tbat  worltl- 
renovvncd  surgeon  and  anatomist,  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren, — grave,  venerable,  and 
dispassionate, — exclaimed : 

**  irho  could  have  iniatjined,  that draw^ 
ing  the  knife  over  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
fcice  viight  produce  a  sensation  of  un~ 
mixed  delifffU  f-^hat  the  turning  and 
twistitt'j  of  instniments  iti  the  most  sensi' 
tive  Madder  might  be  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  dream!** 

It  was  natural  enough,  certainly,  that 
benevolence  should  prompt  the  humano 
Burgeon  to  such  utterances  of  congratula- 
tion, for  it  supplied  to  htm  a  desideratum, 
long  Bought,  for  the  relief  of  the  excrucia- 
ting pain  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to 
inflict  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
For  screaming,  and  struggles,  and  intense 
suffering  under  the  surgeon's  knife,  ether- 
ization Buhstituted  complete  exemption 
from  pain,  associated  in  some  with  the 
qmetxide,  mental  and  corporeal,  of  det^p 
eleep;  in  others,  with  pleiising  dreams, 
imaginary  busy  scenes,  and  sweet  music ; 
and  in  others,  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  surrounding  objects  and  events.  The 
obstetrician  finds  in  it  the  means  of  alle- 
Tiating  that  distress  with  which  woman 
has  always  been  afflicted,  when  in  tbo 
act  of  becoming  a  mother.  To  the  physi- 
cian it  affords  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
it  is  one  of  bis  most  prompt,  remedies. 
He,  before,  had  no  reliable  means  of  re- 
lieving the  spasms  of  tetanus  j  he  not 
unfrequently  failed  to  procure  sleep,  in 
delirium  tremens,  when  the  question  was 
one  of  sleep  or  death ;  his  before  pallia- 
tive remedy,  opium,  for  the  pain  of  colic, 
too  often  purchased  temporary  relief  at  the 
expense  of  an  aggravation  of  tlie  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  of  increased  difficulties  in 
its  cure ;  and  be  occasionally  witnessed 
the  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  a  neu- 
ralgic patient,  more  as  a  consequence  of 
re|>eated  large  doses  of  opium,  tliau  of  the 
disease  itself. 

Heretofore,  also,  the  shock  of  all  serious 
operations  had  been  formidable.  The 
patient,  however  resigned  and  courageous, 


was  deeply  impressed  in  system ;  the 
pulse  became  fee3:tle,  the  surface  cold  and 
pale,  the  eye  dim,  respiration  troubled, 
and  the  whole  powers  of  life  brought  low. 
With  the  use  of  ether,  this  is  otherwise. 
Parturition  may  take  place,  thighs  may  be 
amputated,  stones  extracted,  tumors  re- 
moved, dentistry  in  all  its  branches  per^ 
formed  j  the  chief  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal characters  of  health  being,  in  all  these 
cases,  such  as  are  known  to  be  tho  effects  of 
ether — and,  accordingly,  both  manageable 
and  transient.  In  the  army,  it  has  been 
found  of  incalculable  service,  in  cases  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  probe  and  and  knife, 
— tho  sadly  ample  opportunity  in  this  field 
during  tho  war  in  the  Crimea,  in  Mexico, 
and  on  the  battle-grounds  of  the  South, 
adding  fresh  triumphs  to  the  discovery. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give,  at  this 
point,  an  account  of  the  first  surgical 
operation  performed  undnr  the  injiuence 
of  ether,  the  result  of  which  80  fuUy  de- 
monstrated this  glorioiis  truth  of  science. 
It  occurred  at  tho  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  operator  being  Dr.  Hayward. 

In  his  own  narration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  deeply  interesting  and  most 
important  occasion,  Dr,  Hayward  says :  *'  It 
was  my  fortune  to  perform  the  first  capital 
operation  on  a  patient  rendered  insensible 
by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  It 
rarely  falls  to  tho  lot  of  a  professional 
man  to  be  the  witness  of  a  scene  of  more 
intense  interest  The  operating-room  was 
crowded  ;  many  were  obliged  to  stand. 
Besides  the  class  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures,  numbering  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  many  of  the  principal 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  there  were  present  several 
clergymen,  lawj'ers,  and  other  individuals, 
from  the  various  callings  of  life.  When 
I  entered  the  theater,  before  the  patient 
was  brought  in,  I  found  it,  to  my  surprise, 
filled  in  every  part,  except  tho  floor  on 
which  the  table  stood,  with  persons  on 
whose  countenances  was  depicted  the  al- 
most painful  anxiety  with  which  they 
awaited  the  result  of  the  experiment  they 
were  about  to  witness.     I  simply  told  them 
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that  I  had  decided,  with  the  advice  of  my 
colleagues,  to  allow  the  patient  ou  whom  I 
was  to  operate,  to  inhale  an  article  which 
was  said  to  Lave  the  power  of  aunulliug 
pain«  The  patient  was  then  brougljt  in. 
She  was  a  delicate  looking  girl  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  liad  suffered  for 
a,  long  time  from  a  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  had  at  length  sup- 
purated ;  there  were  extensive  openings 
into  the  c-avitj  of  tho'joint;  the  cartilages 
were  ulcerated,  and  partly  absorbed  ;  the 
bones  carious,  and  symptoms  of  hectic 
fever  liad  already  made  their  appearance. 
As  soon  as  she  was  well  arranged  on  the 
table  I  told  her  that  I  should  let  her 
breathe  aoniething  which  I  hoped  would 
prevent  her  from  suffering  much  from  the 
operation,  and  that  she  need  not  be  afraid 
of  breathing  it  freely."  The  critical 
nature  of  this  case  can  easily  be  appre- 
ciated, even  by  the  unprofessional  mind, 
and  the  result  is  fraught  with  deep  and 
romantic  interest. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  amputation 
should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
Dr.  Hay  ward  decided  to  accomplish  it 
by  means  of  the  flap  operation.  One  per- 
son was  to  compress  the  artery,  another  to 
withdraw  the  flaps,  a  third  to  hand  the  in- 
struments, and  a  fourth  to  watch  the  pulse. 
Dr.  Hayward  grasped  the  patient's  limb 
with  his  left  hand,  and  held  the  amputat- 
ing knife  behind  him  in  his  right,  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  view.  The 
mauth-|)iece  of  the  iuhaling  instrument 
was  then  put  into  her  mouth,  and  she  was 
directed  to  take  long  insjti rations.  After 
breathing  in  this  way  a  short  time,  the 
nostrils  were  compressed,  so  that  all  the 
air  that  went  into  the  lungs  must  first 
pass  through  the  machine,  and  of  course 
be  mixed  with  the  vapor  of  the  ether. 
She  breathed  with  perfect  ease,  and  with- 
out struggling,  and  in  about  three  minutes 
from  the  time  the  inRtrnmenfc  was  put 
into  her  mouth,  Dr.  Morton  said,  '  She  is 
ready.'  A  death-like  silence  reigned  in 
the  room  j  no  one  moved,  or  hardly 
breathed.  The  doctor  passed  the  knife 
directly  through  the  limb,  and   brought  it 


out  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  and  made  the 
upper  flap.  The  patient  gave  no  sign  of 
feeling  or  consciousness,  but  looked  like 
one  in  a  deep,  quiet  sleep.  Every  other 
person  in  the  room  took  a  full  inspiration 
that  was  distinctly  audible,  and  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  could  now  breathe  again. 
The  second  flap  was  then  made,  the  bone 
sawed,  five  arteries  were  tied,  and  as  the 
doctor  was  tiglitening  the  ligature  upon 
the  sixth  and  last  she  groaned^  being  the 
fl.rst  indication  of  sensibility  that  had 
been  given.  Nothing  more  was  done  than 
to  bring  the  flaps  together,  cover  the 
stump  with  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  apply  two  or  three  turns  of  a  roller  to 
keep  them  in  place.  Her  consciousness 
soon  returned  ;  she  was  tcholly  ignorant 
that  the  ojteratlon  had  been  done  I  For 
some  time  she  would  not  believe  it,  and 
said  that  she  had  felt  nothing  till  the 
doctor  tied  the  last  artery.  The  operatipn 
lasted  a  minute  and  three-quarters. 

The  phenomena,  or  effects,  produced  by 
the  administratinn  of  ether,  are  extremely 
various,  depending  much,  of  course,  upon 
the  temperament,  habits,  and  condition  of 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  dream  is  ex- 
quisitely charming,  and  the  patient  seems 
passed  into  anotlier  and  a  better  world. 
Sometimes  the  opposite  state  obtains,  the 
patient  betraying-  manifest  uneasiness 
while  in  the  trance,  by  restless,  staring, 
anguished  eye-balls,  by  groaning,  and  by 
wrestling  movements  of  the  hotly.  And 
these  are  not  loath  to  emerge  from  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  while  the  former  part 
with  them  grudgingly.  One  poor  girl,  for 
instance,  had  struggled  hard  during  an 
amputation,  yet  felt  no  pain ;  and,  on  com- 
ing to  herself,  thankfulness  was  expressed 
in  every  feature,  as  well  as  by  her  blithe 
tongue,  for  she  "thocht  the  deil  had  a 
gripo*  her  a*  the  titne." 

In  some  cases,  the  dreamer  is  falling  from 
a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down  into 
some  unfathomable  abyss.  In  other  cases, 
the  dream  is  warlike ;  personal  to  the 
dreamer;  or  of  by-gone  days,  implicating 
some  great  military  demonstration;  and 
the  crack  of  tooth-pulling  has  thus  passed 
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«3£f  as  the  din  of  ordnance.  Sometimes,  in 
^outh,  the  dream  has  been  "  all  fun  ;"  and 
'the  dreamer  has  been  anxious  to  be  back 
dnto  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime 
again,  even  at  the  cost  of  another  tooth- 
<irawing.  The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and 
then  in  a  strange  land,  may  dream  pleas- 
antly of  home — "  she  had  been  home,  it 
ATas  beautiful,  and  she  had  been  gone  a 
month ; "  so  said  one  poor  woman  in  the 
midst  of  what,  without  the  ether,  would 
liave  been  agony. 

Sometimes  the  dream  passes  steadily  on 
to  completion,  sometimes  it  is  abruptly 
closed  by  some  critical  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  operator — the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  with  a  sudden  wrench,  for  example. 
A  soldier  dreams  of  guns  and  bayonets, 
and  strife,  and  clamor  ;  a  sailor,  of  ships, 
and  storms,  and  grogj  an  Irishman  of 
whiskey  and  shillalahs,  and  a  "  skrim- 
uage  ; "  a  boy  of  marbles,  tops,  and  "  lots 
of  fun  ; "  a  mother,  of  home  and  children; 
a  girl,  of  gala-days  and  finery. 

A  tippler  fanries  he  is  in  the  grog-shop, 
and  there  he  may  enjoy  himself  hugely — 
or  he  may  dream  "his  wife  came  to  fetch 
him,"  Qoarrelsorae  men  grow  pugilistic^ 
and  coats  may  be  doffed  with  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  word  and  action, 
Young  men,  having  some  one  in  their  list 
of  female  acquaintance  dearer  than  the 
rest,  grow  active  lovers,  and  in  lone  walks, 
earnest  conversations,  or  soft  whisperings, 
seem  to  make  rare  progress  in  their  suit. 
The  swearing  and  dissolute  may  indulge 
in  oaths  and  profane  jest;*.  The  man  of 
fervent  piety,  who  is  habitually  looking 
heavenward,  may  not  only  suppose  himself 
translated  to  the  reidms  of  Miss,  but  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  A 
patient  of  this  class  was  known  thus  to 
employ  himself  immediately  after  a  pain- 
ful operation;  four  verst^s  of  a  psalm  were 
sung  by  hira  very  loudly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  body  in  a  tremor,  and  intense 
fervor  shown  in  ev«'rv  movement;  he 
would  not  be  interrtipte*!,  and  conlrl 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
operation-rixim.  seein^j;  th:it  lie  fourni  hhn- 
stlf  so  wonderfully  happy  there — said  be 


had  been  in  heaven,  and  had  seen  his 
Savior;  on  reaching  his  bed,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  was  rapt  in  prayer. 

Not  always,  however,  is  the  dream  con- 
sistent with  the  charjicter.  Among  the 
instances  showing  this,  is  th.at  of  a  young, 
simpering  and  innocent  damsel,  who, 
addressing  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
dentist,  knitting  her  brow  into  something 
more  than  a  frown,  clenching  her  fist,  and 
scowling  defiance,  vowed  in  the  most  up- 
rourious  tone  and  manner,  that  if  he  ven- 
tured near  her  with  his  profane  touch, 
"big  blackguard,  as  he  was,  shf^d  knock 
li  Ini  doum.**  And  so,  too,  staid,  demure, 
elderly  persons,  have,  in  most  abandoned 
gayety,  insisted  on  the  operator  forthwith 
joining  them  in  a  joyous  polka  1 

In  plain  language,  as  in  plain  fact — saya 
an  English  reviewer,  whose  interesting 
resum4  is  here  quoted — the  patient  is 
drunk.  Sometimes  the  consciousness  of 
this  condition  is  made  apparent  by  the 
sensations  which  are  induced  in  the  early 
i  period  of  inhalation.  *'  You'll  have  me 
drunk  ! "  cried  one ;  "Oh,  you  rascals  !  I 
know  what  you  are;"  evidently  supposing 
that  he  had  fallen  into  loose  society,  and 
that  his  companions  had  a  design  on  him. 
But  it  ia  on  coming  out  of  the  trance,  that 
the  intoxication  shows  most.  The  patient 
sways  as  he  tries  to  stand ;  is  garrulous, 
sprightly,  and  humorous;  and  often  in- 
sists on  slmking  hands  with  all  and 
sundry.  The  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and 
lightness  of  head,  sometimes  have  an 
inconvenient  dunition,  aa  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  most  worthy  lady,  who,  leav- 
ing the  dentist  too  soon,  had  to  grope  her 
way  along  the  railing  of  the  etrect,  in 
noonday,  and  ran  no  slight  risk  of  losing 
all  reimtation  for  sobriety. 

Among  the  m.any  amusing  examples  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  administration 
of  the  anwsthetic — in  addition  to  its  pri- 
mary quality  of  annulling  pain — the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited  :  An  Irish  woman,  who 
had  never  heard  of  ether  previous  to  call- 
ing upon  the  dentist  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  large  mohir  tooth  extracted,  took 
it  on  being  tuld  that  she  would  suffer  no 
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pain,  and  would,  probably,  have  an  inter- 
view with  her  frieada  in  the  old  country. 
Just  as  its  iiiHiuence  commenced,  the 
doctor  remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
have  her  observe  what  wcupation  her 
friends  svere  engaged  in,  if  she  succeeded 
in  finding  them.  The  tooth  was  drawn; 
she  moved  not  a  muscle  of  the  face,  but 
remained  as  in  a  quiet  sleep,  for  about  one 


machinery,  declared  herself  unhurt  by  the 
operation,  and  wished  the  doctor  to  see  if 
there  was  not  "another  tooth  what  wanted 
to  be  drew." 

Another  example  of  this  class,  was  that 
of  a  middle-aged  Irishman,  who  had  sus- 
tained compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  The 
fracture  had  not  united,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  and 
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minute.  Upon  opening  her  eyes  she 
exclaimed,  "I  have  seen  all  my  friends; 
they  were  engaged  in  spinning — and  don't 
I  hear  their  wheels  now,  sure  ?  "  She 
said  it  appeared  to  her  as  though  she  had 
been  absent  many  months.  She  recol- 
lected that  she  went  homo  in  a  steam 
vessel,    heard    the    noise    of    steam   and 


it  became  necessary  to  remove  tWs  by  a 
painful  operation,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  patient  was  seated  on  a  table,  and 
the  inhalation  was  applied.  At  first,  little 
effect  was  produced,  but  after  some  min- 
utes, the  patient  fell  backwards,  ns  in  a 
swoon.  The  operator  was  then  about  to 
proceed;    hut   the    man    immediately    o^ 
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jected,  saying  that  "he  wag  not  asleep,  and 
that  he  trudted  nothing  would  be  done 
till  he  was  asleep."  For  full  twenty  min- 
utes more  the  inhalation  went  on,  the  man 
confused  and  talkative,  but  wide-awake, 
and  occasionally  expressing  very  emphati- 
cally his  conviction  that  "  it  would  not  do." 
At  length,  however,  while  in  this  wakeful 
state,  the  operation  was  begun.  Incisions 
were  made  on  the  shin,  and  flaips  were  dis- 
sected oE  so  as  to  expose  the  bone  beneath. 
A  portion  of  this  was  sawn  and  clipped 
through,  and  then  the  dead  bone  was 
removed.  Only  during  the  clipping  of  the 
bone  with  strong  straining  pliers  did  any 
sign  of  feeling  escape  from  the  patient, 
who  was  busy  inhaling  all  the  white,  and 
now  and  then  protesting  that  *'  it  wouldn't 
do."  The  operation  occupied  about  ten 
minutes,  and,  from  the  highly  sensitive 
nature  of  the  parts  involved,  must  have 
been  attended  with  excruciating  suffering 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  it 
was  over,  the  operator  said  to  the  patient — 

"I  suppose  you  won't  let  me  operate 
to-day  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  patient, 
"it  won't  do;  I  must  be  asleep.  The 
thing  hagn't  succeeded  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  can't  succeed  with  any  one  else,  for 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  get  asleep,  for 
my  own  sake,  and  Td  do  anything  to  plase 

you." 

"Then  you  won't  even  let  me  make  a 
cut  into  the  leg  ?  " 

"No;  I  must  he  asleep  J  we  can  try  it 
another  time." 

This  plain  proof  of  his  utter  unconscioua- 
nes9  of  the  operation  having  been  per- 
formed was  acknowledged  by  the  specta- 
tors in  a  hearty  round  of  applause.  The 
patient  then  sat  up,  and,  seeing  the  wound, 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
saying— 

"No  doubt  thert^s  blood,  or  something 
very  like  it;  but  I  haven't  felt  a  single 
thing  done  to  my  leg.  That  hates  the 
globe ! " 

On  being  asked  decidedly  as  to  his 
having  felt  anything,  he  repeatedly  an- 
swered "Not  a  ha'  porth."     Ho  got  into 


amazing  spirits,  and  refused  to  leave  the 
room  until  he  had  told  "all  about  the  tol- 
drums  of  the  business."  And  then,  with 
the  manner  of  a  tipsy  man,  and  very 
happy,  he  kept  surgeons  and  students  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  for  some  minutes  with  a 
narrative  of  his  condition  during  the  in- 
halation, which,  Irish-like,  seemed  to  have 
an  interminable  medley  of  imaginary 
fights  and  "killings"  going  on  around 
him. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Drs. 
Jackson,  Morton,  and  Wells,  respectively, 
claim  the  lionor  of  having  discovered  this 
great  fact  in  chemical  and  medical  science, 
and  the  claim  of  each  is  supported  by  a 
formitlable  army  of  names  and  evidence. 
One  of  the  most  candid  investigators  of 
the  character  and  weight  of  these  several 
and  conflicting  claims,  has  presented  the 
case  in  this  light,  namely:  That  to  Dr. 
Wells  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  first  demonstrated  the  happy 
idea  of  deadening  sensibility  in  painful 
operations,  by  using  both  nitrous  oxide 
and  sulphuric  other;  that  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  thanks  of  the  world  are  due  for  lend- 
ing that  iufluenco  which  his  well-earned 
reputation  qualified  him  to  do,  in  estab- 
lishing confidence  in  the  public  mind  in 
the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  nitrous  oxide ;  and  that,  to  Dr. 
Morton's  indefatigable  exertions  in  secur- 
ing the  attention  of  leading  medical  men 
to  the  subject,  was  due  the  rapid  adoption 
of  sulphuric  ether  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  surgery.  But,  singularly 
enough,  though  the  French  Ac^idemy  has 
acknowledged,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
awards,  the  indebtedness  of  mankind  to 
the  American  discoverers  of  this  vast 
blessing  to  humanity,  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  failed  to  confer  any 
reward  upon  any  one  of  the  distinguished 
claimants.  A  costly  and  superb  monu- 
ment, designed  and  executed  with  con- 
summate skill  by  Ward,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  in  honor  of  this 
great  discovery,  now  adorns  the  public 
garden,  of  that  city. 
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IFFERENCE  of  opinion  there  may 
he,  with  regard  to  the  abstract 
question,  who  first  conceived  the 
peculiar  principlo  involved  in 
sewing  by  maoliinery,  and  even 
in  respect  to  who  was  the  original  con- 
structor of  a  machine  capable  of  fulfilling 
this  idea  ;  hut,  bo  far  as  actual  demonatra- 
tion  of  its  feasibleness  and  utility  is  con- 
cerned^ and  for  the  great  results  which 
have  followed  that  demonstration,  the  world 
muat  be  considered  as  indebted  to  .Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  a  Massachusetts  mechanic,  born 
and  reared  in  obscure  circumstances,  and 
at  an  early  age  tlirowii  upon  his  own 
resources  of  industrioua  endeavor,  lor  simple  sub- 
sistence. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the 
peculiar  or  original  principle  characterizing  the 
niotlern  .'iinving-macbine,  consists  in  the  use  of  two 
thread^),  uue  lieiiig  fed  by  a,  ae«dlo,  and  the  othar-^ 
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the  wrong  side  tliretid,  or,  as  Jfc  haa  been 
termed,  the  auxiliary  tliread — ^being  sup- 
plied by  a  sliuttle  atid  iHibbiii.  The  needle 
is  secured  to  a  stock,  whose  moveraeat, 
caused  by  arms  and  levers,  drives  its  point 
through  the  material  to  be  sewed ;  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  point,  carries  the  thread  through 
and  then  retires  leaving  a  loop,  through 
wliich  loop  a  shuttle  is  passed,  ou  the 
under  aide  o£  the  material  to  be  sewed; 
this  shuttle  carries  a  quantity  of  thread 
ujion  a  sjx>ol,  which  it  supjdies  as  the  seam 
progresses.  The  needle  on  retiring  draws 
up  the  loop,  aod  thus  closes  the  seam, 
which  on  the  upper  or  fare  side  of  the 
work  presents  the  appearance  of  what  is 
called  a  'row  of  stitching/  and  on  the 
under,  a  close  resemblance,  but  differing 
slightly.  The  return,  or  rotation  of  the 
shuttle  in  its  orbit,  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  work  thus  goes  on  continuously 
and  with  great  rapidity. 

Tho  feed,  or  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  material  to  be  sewed  under  the 
needle,  is  accomplished  in  various  ways — 
primarily,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a 
feeding  wheel,  whose  roughened  surface 
creates  sufficient  adhesion  to  more  the 
material  forward  at  the  requisite  intervals. 
This  feed  is  effected  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  a  racket-wheel  and  click,  or  paul, 
the  latter  being  capable  of  atljustment 
through  shifting  levers,  so  as  to  give  a 
longer  or  shorter  stitcbj  at  the  will  of  the 
openitor,  or  the  requirements  of  tlie  work. 

These  devices  and  arrangements,  with 
such  improv'ed  modifications  as  experienco 
and  ingenuity  have  suggestud  frora  time  to 
time,  constitute  the  American  sewing- 
macliine. 

Although  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine 
has  berome  general  only  within  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  the  instrument  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  an  old  invention.  The 
needle  with  the  eye  in  the  center,  and 
double-pointed,  is  beautifully  employed  in 
the  embroidery  machine,  which  is  an  old 
French  device.  This  machine  worked 
upon  cloth  as  many  as  sixty  similar  figures 
or  flowers  at  the  same  time ;   the  whole 


being  directed  by  one  hand,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  a  pentagraphic  guide  on  a  prejiared 
pattern,  pointed  the  needles  to  their  appro- 
jjriate  place  of  entrance,  and  returned  them 
with  unerring  certainty  and  exactitude. 
The  earliest  form  of  etitch  made  use  of 
was  the  'chain  stitch,'  which  is  still 
employed  for  ornamental  j>urposes,  but  is 
not  approved  of  where  strength  and  dura^ 
bility  are  required.  The  next  stitch  in 
order  was  the  '  running  stitch,'  and  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  needle  having 
an  eye  in  the  middle  and  points  at  each 
end  J  this  has  been  extensively  used  for 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  work,  but  does  not 
insure  durabllitj-.  The  next  form  of  stitch 
is  that  already  described,  as  formed  by 
means  of  two  threads,  with  a  needle  and 
shuttle  i — and  this  opens  up  the  wonderful 
era  of  modern  sewing-mjuihines,  beginning 
vrith  the  introduction  to  the  public  of  that 
by  Mr.  Howe. 

Ifc  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Mr. 
Howe  through  all  the  details  of  his  varied 
experience  during  his  early  years.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  at  Boston,  when  in 
luH  twentieth  year,  and  after  he  had 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  trade  in  one 
of  the  machine  shops  of  Lowell,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Cambridge,  working  side  by 
side  with  Nathaniel  P.  Bunks,  that  the 
thought  of  sewing  by  machinery  was  first 
suggested  to  his  mind.  As  related  by 
Mr.  Parton,  in  his  admirable  magazine 
sketch -of  Howe,  this  singularly  fortuitous 
incident  happened  in  this  wise : — In  the 
year  1839,  two  men  in  Boston,  one  a 
mechanic  and  the  other  a  capitalist,  were 
striving  to  produce  a  knitting-machine, 
which  proved  to  be  a  task  beyond  their 
strength.  When  the  inventor  wa.s  at  his 
wit's  end,  his  capitalist  brought  the 
machine  to  the  shop  of  Ari  Davis,  to  see 
if  that  eccentric:  genius  could  suggest  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  ma- 
chine work.  The  shop,  resolving  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  gathered  about 
the  knitting-machine  and  its  proprietor, 
and  were  listening  to  an  explanation  of  its 
principle,  when  Davis,  in  his  wild,  extravsr 
gaut  way,  broke  in  with  the  question — 
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"Wlxat  are  you  bothering  yourselves 
with  a  kuitting-iTiachine  for '/  Wliy  don't 
you  make  a  sewiiig-machine  ?  " 

'•  I  wish  I  could,"  said  the  capitalist : 
"but  it  can't  be  done." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  can,"  said  Dans;  "I  can 
make  a  sewing-machine  ruyaeif." 

"WelV  said  the  otiier,  "you  do  it, 
Davis,  and  I'll  insure  you  an  independent 
fortune." 

Among  the  workmen  wlio  stcMxl  by  and 
listened  to  this  conversation — and  in  this 
instance  at  least  the  old  adage  concern- 
ing listeners  appears  to  have  been  reversed 
— says  Parton,  was  Howe  ;  and  from  that 
time   he  was  in  the  habit,  in  his  leisure 
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moments,  of  meditating  devices  for  sewing 
by  machinery.  Having  inherited  a  con- 
stitution hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
work  of  a  machinist,  and  burdened  even 
in  his  opening  nninhood  with  the  care  of  a 
growing  family,  his  attention  was  more 
and  more  concentrated  upon  the  project 
of  building  a  machine  which  would  furnish 
him  a  livelihood  more  easily  turned,  In 
December,  1845,  upon  a  small  capital,  pro- 
vided by  the  generosity  of  an  old  friend, 
be  shut  himself  up  in  a  garret  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  set  himself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  inventing  a  sewing  machine. 
After  about  six  months  of  incessant  labor 


and  reflection  he  prodtwed  the  first  mar 
chine  that  ever  sewed  a  seanif  and  he  was       i 
soon  tJie  vsearer  of  a  s\tit  of  clothes  rnnde 
by  its  assistance.      This   first    machine,       [ 
which  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  is       ' 
still  in   existence,  an  object   of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  curious  wlio  inspect  it;  and 
it  will  sew  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  woman 
can  sew  by  hand.     Having  patented  the 
machine,  and  finding  the  tailors  of  Amer- 
ica averae  to  its  introduction,  he  went  to 
England,   where  he  succeeded  in  selling 
two  machines;  but  found  so  little  encour- 
agement that  he  would  have  sttured  to 
death  but  for  the  aid  of  friends,  and  he 
resolved  to  return  home,  or  at  least  to  send 
his  family.     So  pinched  was  he, 
wliile    in    London,    that    he    fre- 
quently borrowed  small   sums  of 
his    friend,    Mr.    Inglis — on   one 
occasion  a  shilling,  with  which  he 
bought   some    beans,  and  cooked 
and  ate  them  in  his  own  room, — 
and  through    him   also  obtained 
some  credit  for  provisions.     -^^"^^ 
riving  home,  after  an  absence  o^H 
about  two  years,  he  found  that  the^^ 
ee wing-machine  was  a  conspicuous 
object  of  public  attention ;  doubt 
had  been  succeeded  by  admiration 
of  its  qualities;  and  several  ingen-^j 
ious   men   having   experimentcdf^| 
had  finally  improved  upon  the  mar^^ 
chine    as  originally   constructed. 
A  war  of  litigation  lensued,  and, 
after   several  years,  Mr.  Howe's 
claim  to   be   the  original   inventor     was 
legally   and    irreversibly  established,  the 
judge  deciding  that  'there  was  no  evidence 
which  left  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  for  all 
the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  public  by 
the  introduction  of  a  sewing-machine,  the 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe.'      To 
him,   therefore,    all    other    inventors    or 
improvers    had    to    pay    tribute.      From 
being  a  poor   man,  Howe   became,  in   •Sl 
few  years,  one    of    the   most   noted  mil- 
lionaires in  America ;  and  his  bust,  exe> 
cuted  by  Ellis,  shows  a  man  of  marked 
personal  appearance  and  striking  natural 
endowments. 
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But  here  the  very  singular  circumstancea 
jrelating  to  the  alleged  priority  of  Mr. 
"Walter  Hunt's  inveution,  aa  described  by 
A  graphic  and  well-informed  writer  in  the 
INew  York  Galaxy, — ^showing  how  preva- 
71008,  at  best,  is  the  basis  upon  which 
«ven  the  most  impartial  of  legal  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at, — may  well  be  pre- 
sented, as  exhibiting  the  trials  of  inventors 
and  public  benefactors :  It  was  betwt^en 
the  years  1832  and  1834,  that  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  own  workshop  in  Amos  street,  New 
York  city,  invented,  built,  and  put  into 
full  and  effective  operation  a  macliine  for 
sewing,  stitching,  and  seaming  cloth. 
This  first  machine  waa  made  principally 
by  the  inventor's  own  hands.  It  was  the 
pioneer  sewing-machine  of  America,  and 
the  first  really  successful  one  of  the  world. 
There  had  already  been  a  French  inven- 
tion, a  tambour  machine  for  ornamenting 
gloves;  but  it  waa  of  very  little  general 
utility.  These  machines  of  Walter  Hunt 
all  contained  tho  invention  of  the  curved 
needle  with  the  eye  near  the  point,  the 
shuttle  and  their  combination,  and  they 
originated  the  famous  interlocked  stitch 
with  two  threads.  Many  samples  of  cloth 
were  perfectly  sewn  by  these  machines, 
and  many  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  inventor  came  to  see  them  work.  At 
length,  one  G.  A.  Arrowsmith  waa  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  machines, 
that  he  bought  them,  in  1834,  and  there- 
with the  right  to  obtain  letters-patent. 
But  no  sooner  had  Arrowsmith  got  this 
right,  than  he  became  impressed  both  with 
the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  and  with 
the  prejudice  which  any  scheme  appar- 
ently tending  lo  impoverish  poor  seam- 
stresses would  awaken.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  disaster, 
and  for  years  did  nothing  with  the 
machine.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Hunt's 
fame,  many  persona  had  seen  his  mochinea 
work,  and  had  seen  them  sew  a  good,, 
strong  and  handsome  stitch,  and  form 
Beams  better  than  hand-sewing.  Of  these, 
no  less  than  six  directly  testified  to  this 
fact  in  a  suit  afterward  brouglit,  and 
established  the  fact  beyond  question  that 


Walter  Hunt  invented  the  first  sewing- 
machine,  and  that  it  contained  the  curved^ 
eye-pointed  needle  at  the  end  of  a  vibrat- 
ing arm  with  a  shuttle.  The  case  itself 
waa  decided  upon  another  point.  These 
afl&davits  are  still  in  existence.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Fifteen  years  after  ho  had 
sold  his  machines  ♦^o  Arrowsmith,  who  lost 
a  fortune  and  a  name  in  not  devoting  him- 
self to  their  reproduction,  WaUer  Hunt 
from  memory  gave  a  sworn  written  de- 
scription of  his  first  machine  in  every  part, 
and,  to  clinch  the  matter,  afterward  con- 
structed a  machine  from  that  description, 
which  was  the  counterpart  of  the  machine 
of  1834,  and  workpd  perfectly.  Finally, 
one  of  the  original  niachinefi  sold  to  Arrow- 
smith  in  1834,  was  and  is,  still  preserved, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Walter 
Hunt  then  undertook  to  make  a  new 
sewing-machine,  which  should  be  an  oper- 
ative instrument,  and  should  contain 
all  the  parts  which  were  preserved  of 
the  old  nnichiue,  with  such  others  aa  were 
necessary  to  present  the  machine  in  the 
same  shape  that  the  original  one  pos- 
sessed. He  did  this  successfully,  and 
the  restored  mni-hiue,  still  operative  and 
ready  to  sew  good,  strong  seams,  is  yet  in 
existence. 

Without  drawing  further,  however,  from 
this  curiously  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  machine,  involving  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  interest  to  inventors, 
it  is  time  to  describe  the  instrument — its 
parts  and  peculiar  features,  and  modtu 
operandi, —  invented  by  Mr.  Howe,  and 
which  transformed  him  from  an  obscure 
and  struggling  mechanic  to  one  of  the 
foremost  manufacturers  and  millionaires 
in  America  Seating  ourselves  therefore 
before  this  wonderful  elaboration  of  artis- 
tic genius  and  skill,  as  it  has  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  toilsome  but  at  last 
successful  inventor,  and  witnessing  its 
weird  and  agile  movement  while  its  enthu- 
siastic proprietor  essays  to  sew  a  seam,  we 
find  that  two  threads  are  employed,  one  of 
which  is  carried  through  the  cloth  by 
means  of  a  curved  needle,  the  pointed  end 
of   which   passes  through  the  cloth;  the 
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needle  used  lias  the  eye  that  is  to  receive 
the  thread  within  a  Bmall  distance,  aay  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  of  ita  inner  or  pointed 
end,  the  other  or  outer  end  of  the  needle 
being  held  by  an  arm  that  vibratos  on  a 
pivot  or  j  lint  pin,  the  curvature  of  the 
needle  heiug  such  as  to  correspond  with 
the  length  of  the  arm  as  ita  radius. 

Wlien  the  thread  is  carried  tlirough  the 
cloth,  which  nijiy  be  done  to  the  distance 
of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  the  thread 
will  be  stretched  above  the  curved  needle, 
something  in  the  manner  of  a  bowstring, 
leaving  a  small  open  space  between  the 
two.  A  small  shuttle,  carrying  a  bobbin 
filled  with  silk  or  thread,  is  then  made  to 
pass  entirely  through  this  open  space, 
between  the  needle  and  the  thread  which 
it  carries;  and  when  the  shuttle  is  re- 
turned, which  is  done  by  means  of  a  picker 
stafF  or  sluittle-driver,  the  thread  which 
was  carried  in  by  the  needle  is  surrounded 
by  that  received  from  the  shuttle  j  as  tho 
needle  ia  dranvn  out,  it  forces  that  which 
was  received  from  the  shuttle  into  the 
body  of  the  cloth ;  and  as  this  operation 
ia  repeated,  a  seam  ia  formed  which  has  on 
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each  side  of  the  cloth  the  same  appearance 
as  that  given  by  stitching,  with  this  peca< 
liarity,  that  the  thread  sewn  on  one  side 
of  the  cloth  is  exclusively  that  which  vcsla 
given  out  by  the  needle,  and  the  thread 
seen  on  the  other  side  is  exclusively  that 
which  waa  given  out  by  the  shuttle. 

Thus,  according  to  this  arrangement,  a 
stitch  is  niado  at  every  back  and  forth 
movement  of  tho  shuttle.  The  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  that  are  to  be  sewed,  are 
held  upon  pointed  wires,  which  project  out 
from  a  metallic  plate,  like  tho  teeth  of  a 
conih,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other, — say  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
more  or  leas, — these  pointed  wires  eustain' 
ing  the  cloth,  and  answering  the  purpose  of . 
ordinary  hasting.  The  metallic  plate  from 
which  thc^e  wires  project  has  numerous 
holes  through  it,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  rack  tooth  in  enabling  the  plate  to  move 
forward,  by  means  of  a  pinion,  as  the 
stitches  are  taken.  The  distance  to  which 
tlie  said  plate  ia  moved,  and^  consequently, 
tho  length  of  the  stitches,  may  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure. 

One  of  the    most    formidable    of    Mr. 
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Howe's  competitors,  as  a  successful  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer,  was  Mr.  I.  M. 
Singer.  His  biografiher  speaks  of  him  rs 
a  mechanic  of  some  ingenuity  but  of  small 
means,  who,  taking  up  with  a  casual  sug- 
gestion made  to  him  by  a  comrade,  that  a 
Bewing-macliitie  capable  of  doing  a  greater 
variety  of  work  would  he  a  profitable 
thing,  ceased  all  other  labor,  and,  borrow- 
ing forty  or  fifty  dollars  of  his  friend  Mr, 
Zieber,  applied  himself  miremittiugly  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  He 
worked,  as  he  states,  day  and  night,  sleep- 
ing hut  three  or  four  huurs  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  eating  generally  but 
once  a  day,  knowing  that  he  must  get  a 
machine  made  for  forty  dollars,  or  not  get 
it  at  all.  The  inacliino  was  completed  the 
night  of  the  eleventh  day  frotn  tlie  day  it 
was  commenced-  About  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  the  parts  of  the  machine  were 
finally  put  together,  and  a  trial  commenced 
with  it.  The  first  attempt  to  sew  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  workmen,  who  were 
tired  out  with  almost  unremitting  work, 
left  hiro  one  by  one,  intimating  that  the 
thing  was  a  failure.  Singer  continued, 
however,  trying  the  machiue,  with  Zieber 
to  hold  the  lamp  for  liiiu  ;  but,  iu  the  ner- 
vous condition  to  which  ha  had  become 
reduced  by  incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  was 
unsuccessful  in  getting  the  machine  to 
sew  tight  stitches.  About  midnight, 
Singer  started  for  the  hotel  where  he  then 
boarded,  accompanied  by  Zieber.  Upon 
the  way,  they  sat  down  on  a  piJe  of  boards, 
and  Zieber  asked  Singer  if  he  had  noticed 
that  the  loose  loops  of  thread  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  cloth  came  from  the  needle. 
It  then  flashed  upon  Singer's  mind  that 
he  had  forgoittti  to  adjust  the  tension  upon 
the  needle  thread  /  They  both  started  for 
the  shop  again.  Singer  adjusted  the  ten- 
eion,  tried  the  machine,  and  sewed  five 
stitches  perfectly,  when  the  thread  broke. 
The  perfection  of  those  stitches,  however, 
satisfied  him  that  the  machine  was  a 
auccess,  and  be  therefore  stopped  work, 
went  to  the  hotel,  and  had  a  sound  sleep. 
By  three  o'clock  the  next  day,  he  had  the 

machine  finished,  and  started  with  it  to 
22 


New  York,  taking  immediate  steps  to 
secure  a  patent.  Jt  brought  kinif  in  a  few 
I/ears,  princely  wealth.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  machine  is  the  chain  stitch  or 
single  thread  device,  but  with  the  employ- 
ment of  an  eye-pointed  needle,  and  other 
appliances,  so  as  to  make  it  admirably 
adapted  for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing. 
On  a  similar  principle  are  the  Ludd  and 
Webster,  and  Finkle  and  Lyon,  machines. 

Other  improvements  or  modifications  of 
the  machine  have  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
Grover  &  Baker,  Blodgett,  Lorow,  Wilson, 
Morey,  Johnson,  Chapin,  Gibbs,  Leavitt, 
Watson,  Clark,  Weed,  Arnold,  McKay, 
Lang<lon,  and  others,  but  which  can  only 
be  alluded  to  here.  The  principle  of  the 
double  -  thread  self- regulating  machine 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Martin,  stopjiing 
whenever  the  threatl  breaks  or  a  loop  is 
niiysed,  is  claimed  by  several  jiarties,  A 
number  of  the  machines  patented  after 
Howe's,  use  needles  of  a  different  kind  from 
his,  but  produce  the  samn  stitch  j,  most  of 
these  instruments  are  equally  correct  in 
respect  to  mechanical  principles,  but  differ 
widely  in  certain  particulars,  one  being 
vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  one  car- 
rying its  own  cloth  and  another  requiring 
that  it  should  be  carried  by  hand;  with 
other  differences. 

But  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  orig- 
inal devices  in  this  lino  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  namely,  a  combination  of  the 
sewing-machine  and  the  melodeon,  by 
WlVeeler  and  Wilson,  and  by  them  exhib- 
ited, on  its  Qorapletion,  to  an  admiring 
public.  The  apparatus  had  the  ai)pear- 
ancc,  externallj',  of  a  small  parlor  side- 
board or  other  similar  piece  of  furniture. 
On  lifting  the  front,  there  was  seen  a 
handsome  set  of  piano  keys.  On  closing 
it,  and  turning  back  a  hoop  on  the  toj), 
there  opened  to  the  view  a  complete 
sewing-machine,  conveniently  arranged. 
Concealed  below,  within  side  doors,  were 
two  pedals,  one  for  the  music,  the  other 
for  the  sewing-machine.  Thus,  by  the 
use  of  one  of  these  ingenious  contrivances, 
when  the  lady  operating  the  machine 
become  tlr«d  of  playing  at   sewing,  she 
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could  change  her  foot  to  the  other  pedal, 
open  the  melodeon  part,  and  discourse 
music  !  The  'rotating  hook'  and  feeding 
apparatus  of  the  Wilson  machine  consti- 
tute au  admirable  feature  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  or 
'double  loop'  stitch. 

Though  at  tirat  looked  upon  as  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  the  value  of  the  sewing-machine 
was  in  a  short  time  abundantly  demon- 
strated. Curiosity  and  doubt  were  suc- 
ceeded by  admiration,  and  soou  the  demand 
became  extensive  both  at  hfmie  and  abroad, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  the  annual  pro- 
daction  of  machines  is  thought  to  approx- 
imate to  half  a  million.  Active  minds 
were  also  not  slow  to  devise  what  they 
deemed  to  be  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chine and  its  appurtenances;  and  to  this 
end,  tlie  number  of  patent-claims  filed  up 
to  the  present  time  does  not  vary  much 
from  one  thousand,  though  only  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  these  are  of 
any  really  practical  importance. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  processes  and 
results  of  national  industry  aa  that  effected 
by  tliia  machine  could  have  entered  into 
no  man's  mind — not  even  the  mind  of  one 
given  to  the  wildest  romancing.  Thus,  in 
the  brief  period  of  some  dozen  years 
merely,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  machine  to  the  public,  the  ralue 
and  practical  results  of  the  invention  may 
be  under8too<l  from  the  following  facta, 
which  appeared  in  evidence  in  the  contest 
before  the  commissioner  of  patents,  for  the^ 
extension  of  Howe's  patent — namely  : 

At  that  time,  the  amount  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  business  of  Massachusetts  was  fifty- 
five  million  dollars  annually,  and  of  this 
amount,  the  ladiea'  and  misses'  gaiter- 
boots  and  shoes  involved  one-half.  About 
one-eleventh  of  the  sum  total  above  named 
was  paid  for  sewing  labor.  From  this 
proportion  it  appeared  that  tlie  annual 
exf>enditure  for  sewing  upon  ladies'  and 
misses'  gaiter-boots  and  shoes  was  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  and  that  it  would 
have  coat  four  times  as  much  if  done  by 
hand, — so  that  the  saving  in  a  single  year, 
in  one  state,  by  this  invention,  in  the  man- 


ufacture of  one  special  article  onlj,  wm 
nearly  eight  million  dollars. 

Similarly  conclusive  evidence  was  given 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  shirts,  by  an 
extensive  manufacturer  in  Connecticut, 
who  stated  that  his  factory  turned  out 
about  eight  hundred  dozen  per  week  ;  that 
he  used  four  hundred  sewing-machines, 
and  that  one  machine,  with  an  attendant, 
would  do  the  work  of  five  hand-sewers  at 
least,  and  do  it  better.  He  paid,  at  least, 
four  dollars  per  week ;  but,  reckoning  it 
at  three  dollars, — the  old  price  for  sewing 
before  machines  were  introduced,  —  it 
showed  a  saving,  in  this  single  manufac- 
tory, of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Allowing,  then,  the  males  of  the 
United  States,  at  that  time,  to  wear  out 
two  shirts  a  year  apiece,  a  proportional 
saving  would  amount  to  the  large  sum  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars 
annually,  in  making  the  single  article  o£ 
shirts. 

Another  witness,  representing  the  firm 
of  Brooks  Brothers,  of  New  York  city, 
manufacturers  of  clothing,  stated  that  that 
house  alone  did  a  business,  at  the  period 
named,  of  over  a  million  dollars  annually, 
using  twenty  machines  in  the  store, 
besides  patronizing  those  that  others  used, 
and  doing  about  three-fourth  a  of  all  their 
sewing  by  machines,  and  paying  annually 
for  sewing  labor  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
of  this  was  saved  by  machines, — that  is, 
the  machines  saved  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  on  every  two  hundred  thousand 
paid  for  sewing  labor.  But  the  great 
manufactures  of  this  house  did  not  consti- 
tute, at  most,  but  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  machine-made  clotliing  produced  in 
that  city;  which  fact,  putting  the  propor- 
tion at  one-hundredth  part,  made  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  machine  clothing  in 
the  city  of  Now  York  oue  hundred  million 
dollars  per  annum  ;  and  thus,  at  the  rate 
paid  by  that  house  for  sewing,  it  brought 
the  cost  of  sewing  in  that  branch  of  the 
business  in  that  city,  —  even  with  tha 
assistance  of  the  sewing-machines, — up  to 
twenty    million    dollars.      Applying   tho 
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same  ratio  to  the  estimated  amount  of  this 
branch  of  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  would  reach  the  sxan  of  seventy- 
flve  million  dollars.     All  this,  be  it  rememr 


bered,  was  in  the  comparative  infancy  of 
the  machine.  Its  pecuniary  importance, 
as  a  labor  agent,  is  now  estimated  to  reach 
$500,000,000  annuaUy. 


XLIl. 
SPIRITUAL  KNOCKINGS  AJSTD  TABLE-TIPPINQS.— 1847. 


Fknilimr  Intercourse  Claimed  to  be  Opened  between  Human  and  Diieinbodied  Beings. — Alleged  Rere- 
hliona  from  the  Unseen  World. — Singular  and  Humble  Origin,  in  a  Secluded  N.  Y.  Village,  of  thit 
Great  Modern  Wonder. — Its  Development  among  All  Nations  in  All  Lands. — Attonisliing  and 
Inexplicable  Character  of  the  ManitbstationB. — First  Rappings  in  Hjdesville,  N.  Y — Time,  Manner, 
Circumstances. — A  Murdered  Man'a  Spirit  ^^How  the  Mystery  watt  Solred. — Rappings,  the  Spirit 
Lftnguftge. — Its  Itilerpretalion  Discovered. — Two  Young  Giris  the  "  Mediums." — Their  Harassed 
Experience. — Public  Elforta  to  Sift  the  Matter. — No  Clue  to  any  Deception- — The  Family  go  to 
Bocheater,^ — ^Knockings  Accompany  Them. — New  Forma  of  "  Manit'estationa  " — Many  Mediums 
Spring  Up — Things  Strange  and  Startling. — Unirersal  Wonder  Excited. — Theories  of  Explanation. 
— Investigatiyns  and  Reports  —Views  of  Agassiz,  Herachelj  Etc, — Press  and  Pulpit  Discussioai,—" 
Di^rent  Opinions  as  to  the  Tendeocj  of  tlie  Phenomena — Thirty  Years'  History. 
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OCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tliriving  of  Ameri- 
can inland  cities,  has  long  borne 
the  celehritj  which   attaches  to 
what  are  now  known,  the  worl 
over,    as     "  spiritual     manifes 
tions/' — knockings,  rappings^ 
ble-moTings,    spirit    communica- 
tions,  and    the    like.      But,    in 
reality,   to   the    secluded   and   unamliitious   village    of    Hydesville,    in   the    town    of 
Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  belongs  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  being  the  place 
where  originated,  in  a  manner  most  casual,  and  seemingly  insignificant  for  the  time, 
in  respect  to  duration  or  results,  this  most  mysterious,  wonderful,  and   wide-spread 
pbysico-psychological  phenomenon  since  the  world  began.     It  was  from  Hydeaville  that 
these  manifestations  were  introduced — so  to  speak — in  the  city  first  named,  and  where, 
by  the  great   notoriety  which   soon    characterized    them,   they  came  to  bo  known, 
universally,  as  the  "Rochester  Knockings." 

The  starting  point  of  all,  in  the  history  of  this  astonishing  movement — one  which 
has  extended  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  known  world,  which  haa  challenged  the 
scrutiny  and  excited  the  wonder  of  monarchs,  savants,  popes,  philosophers,  divines, 
councils  and  synods, — is  the  hniuble  house  in  Hydeaville,  occupied,  in  1847,  by  Mr. 
Michael  Weekmam,  who,  at  different  times  that  year,  heard  rappings  upon  hia  doo 
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L)ut  on  every  occasion   failed  to  discover 
£»ny   person     present,   or    any    producing 
i3ource     or    cause,     notwithatanding     the 
xDost  vigilant  watch  was  kept  up  and  the 
mnost  industrious  search  instituted,  by  the 
:family    and     neighbors.        Under     these 
strange  and  uncomfortable   circumstances, 
Xlr.  Weekman   left  the   premises,    which, 
liowever,  were  soon  tenanted  by  the  family 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Fox.     But,  so  far  fromi 
SL  change  of  occupants  being  attended  by 
a     cessation    of    the   rappings,  the    very 
reverse  was  the  fuet.     From  March,  1848, 
the  house  waa   disturbed,  from   night   to 
night,  by  the  same    constantly  recurring 
eoundij — rappings,    tappings,  knocks,  and 
even   shuffling   of    furniture, — and  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  natural  agency. 

Nor  were  these  knockings  now  con- 
fined to  the  door  of  the  house,  but  per- 
vaded every  part,  depriving  the  inmates 
of  their  regular  sleep.  In  this  state  of 
wakefulness,  and  the  source  of  the  noises 
appearing  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bed  occupied  by  two  of  the  Fox  girls,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  them,  some  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  thought  she  would 
jtist  try  the  experiment,  sportively,  of  re- 
Bponding  to  the  raps  by  as  close  and 
accurate  a  repetition  of  them  as  was  pos- 
sible with  her  fingers.  Her  efforts  were 
8o  far  successful  as  to  elicit  reciprocal 
sounds  from  the  invisible  agency.  In  a 
little  while,  the  parties  were  enabled  to 
open  a  distinct  comtuunication,  by  means 
of  the  following  simple  methodj  and  with 
the  accompanying  results,  as  n:irnited  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fishbough,  an  early  investi- 
gator of  the  phenomoua.  After  mutual 
responses  had  been  opened,  oile  of  the 
girls  said  : 

"Now  do  as  I  do ;  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 
6,"  at  the  same  time  striking  her  hands 
together,  the  girl  acting  more  in  sport, 
than  in  expectation  of  what  really  fol- 
lowed. The  same  number  of  raps  re- 
sponded, and  at  similar  intervals.  The 
mother  of  the  girls  then  said:  "Count 
ten ;  "  and  ten  distinct  raps  were  heard ; 
"Count    fifteen,"    and    that    nmuber    of 


sounds  followed.  She  then  said,  "  Tell 
us  the  age  of  Cathy  (the  youngest  daugh- 
ter) by  rapping  one  for  each  year,"  and 
the  number  of  years  was  rapped  correctly. 
Then,  in  like  manner,  the  age  of  each 
of  the  other  children  was  by  request  in- 
dicated by  this  invisible  agent.  Startled 
and  somewhat  alarmed  by  these  manifes- 
tations of  intelligence,  Mrs.  Fox  asked  if 
it  was  a  human  being  who  was  making 
that  noise,  aud  if  it  was,  to  manifest  the 
fact  by  making  the  same  noise.  There 
was  no  sound.  She  then  said,  "  If  you 
are  a  sjiirit,  make  two  distinct  sounds." 
Two  raps  were  accordingly  heard.  The 
members  of  the  family  had  by  this  time 
all  left  their  beds,  and  the  house  was  again 
thorougldy  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, but  without  discovering  anything 
that  could  explain  the  mystery  ;  and  after 
a  few  more  questions,  and  responses  by 
raps,  the  neighbors  were  called  in  to 
assist  in  further  efforts  to  ti-aco  the  phe- 
nomenon to  its  cause ;  but  these  persons 
were  no  more  succesaful  than  the  family 
had  been,  and  they  confessed  themselves 
thoroughly  confounded.  For  several  sub- 
sequent days  the  village  was  in  a  turmoil 
of  excitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the 
house,  heard  tlie  rajiif^,  and  interrogated 
the  apparent  intelligence  which  controlled 
them,  but  without  obtaining  any  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  the  agent,  further  than 
its  own  persistent  declaration  that  it  was 
a  spirit.  A)>out  three  weeks  after  these 
occurrences,  David,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fox,  went  alone  into  the  cellar  where 
the  raps  were  then  being  heard,  and  said, 
"  U  y^"  "^^  "***  spirit  of  a  human  being, 
who  once  lived  on  the  earth,  can  you  rap 
the  letters  that  will  spell  your  name  ? 
and  if  so,  rap  now  three  times."  Three 
raps  were  promptly  given,  and  David  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  alphabet,  writing  down 
the  letters  as  they  were  indicated,  and  the 
result  was  the  name  '  Charles  B.  Rosma,' 
a  name  quite  unknown  to  the  family,  and 
which  they  were  afterward  unable  to 
trace.  The  statement  was  in  like  manner 
obtained  from  the  invisible  intelligence, 
that  lie  was  tii^e  spirit  of  apeddi&r  who  had 
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been  murdered  in  that  house  some  years 
prevwHs.  It  is  said  tbat,  at  first,  the  raps 
occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  absent,  but 
subsequently  they  occurred  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  younger  daughters, 
Catharine  and  Margaretta;  and,  on  the 
family  removing,  soon  after,  to  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Rochester,  the  manifesta- 
tions atill  accompanied  them ;  tlie  family 
took  up  tlieir  abode  with  a  married  lis- 
ter, Mrs.  Fish,  who  subsequently  became 
celebrated  as  a  medium,  through  whom 
the  manifestations  were  exhibited. 

The  original  method  of  communication 
^th©  spirit  languages-it  would  appear, 
consisted  in  conveying  an  affirmative  by  a 
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single  rap  (though  perhaps  emphasized 
by  more),  and  a  negative  was  indicated  by 
silence.  Five  raps  demanded  the  alpha- 
bet, and  this  could  be  called  over  by  the 
living  voice,  or  else  in  a  printed  form  laid 
upon  a  table,  and  the  finger  or  a  pencil 
slowly  passed  along  it — when,  on  arriving 
at  tho  required  letter,  a  rap  was  heard ; 
the  querist  then  recommenced,  until  words 
and  sentences  were  spelled  out — upon  the 
accuracy  or  intc^lligcnce  displayed  in 
which,  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
amount  of  faith  popularly  accorded  to  the 
manifestations.  It  was  with  this  key,  the 
conception  of  which  as  adapted  to  the 
mastery  of  the  strange  jihenomenon  is 
utterly  incomprehensible,  that  the  above 


information  was  evoked  from  the  mur- 
dered peddler,  who  also  further  stated  that 
the  number  of  the  years  of  his  fleshly  pil- 
grimage had  been  thirty-one  ;  that  he  had 
been  murdered  in  that  house,  and  buried 
in  the  cellar  j  and  that  the  murderer  was 
alive,  as  were  also  tlie  children  of  Bosma, 
hia  victim. 

Suck  revelations  as  these,  which,  as 
soon  as  received  by  the  interlocutors,  were 
freely  given  to  the  world,  excited  pro- 
digious interest,  far  and  near.  The  cel- 
lar was  dug  to  a  great  depth,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  evidence  of  murder  hav- 
ing been  committed  \  the  premises  and 
neighborhood  examined  with  great  thor- 
oughness ;  and  inquiries  made  in  all 
directions.  But  all  these  efforts 
failed  to  elicit  any  disclosure  of 
fact  or  circumstance,  bearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  such  a  trans- 
action. 

At  length,  on  tbe  fourteenth  of 
November,  1849,  in  accordance,  as 
was  said,  with  directions  from  '  the 
spirits,'  a  public  lecture  on  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  mani- 
festations was  given  in  Corinthian 
Hall,  Rochester,  at  which  the  *  me- 
diums '  were  present.  Manifesta- 
tions were  had,  and  a  committee 
was  chosen  from  the  audience  to 
make  thorough  examination  into 
their  nature  and  origin,  and  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  next  even- 
ing. 

Intense  interest  was  felt  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  this  committee's  proceedings, 
and  in  due  time  their  report  was  made  to  » 
crowded  and  breathless  assembly.  In  this 
report,  the  committee  stated  that  they 
had  made  such  investigations  as  seemed 
necessary  and  practicable ;  that  the  me- 
diums had  apparently  afforded  every 
facility  for  the  most  minute  and  ample 
examination ;  but  that  they — the  com- 
mittee— had  utterly  failed  to  discover  in 
what  manner  the  mysterious  sounds  or 
raps  were  produced,  or  what  was  their 
cause  or  origin,  there  being  no  visible 
agency  whatever  to  which,  by  any  process 
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of  ordinary  reasoning,  the  phenomena 
could  be  attributed. 

Other  committees  of  gentlemen  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  ;  whereupon  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  was  appointed,  who  took 
the  young  lady  mediums  into  a  private 
foom  of  a  hotel  to  which  they  were 
strangers,  and  there  diarobed  and  searched 
them.  The  mediums  were  then  made  to 
stand  on  pillows,  with  handkerchiefs  tied 
tightly  around  their  ankles.  The  raps 
were  repeated,  and  intelligent  answers  to 
unpremeditated  questions  were  rapped  in 
the  usual  way. 

But  the  manifestations  —  'spiritual* 
manifestations,  as  they  were  now,  and 
have  since  continued  to  be,  called — ^were 
not  long  confined  to  the  Fox  family.  In- 
.deed,  so  rapid  and  wide-spread  was  the 
derelopment  of  the   phenomena,  that,  in 
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tlie  short  space  of  two  or  three  years,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  numl>er  of  recog- 
nized "media"  practicing  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand. 

Various  theories  continued  to  he  pro- 
pounded as  from  the  first,  though  now 
more  learned  and  scientific,  in  explanation 
of  the  moving  of  tables  and  other  pon- 
derable substances  and  objects,  aa  well  as 
the  knockings.  Concerning  the  latter,  it 
has  been  argued  that,  in  spiritualism,  it  is 
the  mind  of  the  person  charging  the 
medium  who  exhibits  all  the  intelligence — 
or  it  may  he  some  one  en  rapport  after  the 
medium  has  been  charged  to  that  degree 
that  the  electricity  overflows  in  raps,  and 


these  raps   are  of  the  same  character  as 

detonations  of  ek-ctricity  when  a  positive 
and  negative  cloud  meet  in  mid  air  and 
produce  thunder. 

Another  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  rap- 
pings  ia  that  of  a  too  great  redundancy  of 
electricity  cong^regated  upon  the  involun- 
tary nerves,  through  passivity  of  mind, 
and  thus  imparting  to  them  extraordinary 
force. 

The  theory  presented  with  such  philor 
sophical  ability  by  Professor  Mahan,  is, 
that  there  ia  in  nature  a  power,  termed, 
scientiiically,  the  odylic  or  mesmeric  force, 
which  is  identical  with  the  cause  of  all  the 
mesmeric  and  clairvoyant  phenomena,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  immediate 
cause  of  these  manifestations,  on  the  other; 
that  by  reference  to  the  properties  and 
laws  of  this  force  as  developed  in  the  spirit 
circles,  and  to  its  relations  to  the  minds 
constituting  the  same,  every  kind  of  spirit 
phenomena  can  be  most  fully  accounted 
for,  without  the  supposition  of  the  presence 
or  agency  of  disembotlied  spirits ;  and  that 
the  entire  real  facts  of  spiritualism  demand 
the  supposition  that  this  force,  in  the  pn>- 
duction  of  these  communications,  is  con- 
trolled exclusively,  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  by  the  minds  in  the  circles, 
and  not  by  disembodied  spirits  out  of  the 
same. 

As  indicating  most  clearly,  according  to 
this  theory,  the  presence  and  action  of  an 
invisible  tut  purely  physical  cause  —  a 
cause  connected  with  the  organism  of  par- 
ticular individuals,  its  advocates  do  not 
hesitate  to  cite  all  the  various  wonders  of 
spirihial  manifestation,  whether  mental  or 
material,  not  excepting  the  astonishing 
occurrences  which  transpired  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  in  18i»0,  and  wliii-h  made  the  name 
of  the  occupant  of  the  house,  Rev,  Dr. 
Phelps,  for  a  long  time  so  famous  through- 
out the  land.  In  this  case,  the  phenomena 
consisted  in  the  moving  of  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  a  manner  not  only  unaccounta- 
ble, but  baffling  all  description. 

By  Professor  Agassiz,  the  knockings 
and  rappings  were,  from  the  very  first, 
pronounced  a  delusion ;  an  opinion  shared, 
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perhaps,  by  the  whole  body  of  learned 
men  in  the  country.  Professor  Faraday, 
of  England,  claimed  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  by  phynjcal  power,  and  not  by  any  mag- 
netic fiuid,  til  at  tables  move  on  being 
pressed  by  the  fingera.  Herschel  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  fluid  which 
served  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  brain  to 
the  muscles. 

Suffice  it  to  add,  that,  as  no  authority 
in  respect  to  these  phenomena  is  held  in 
higher  repute  among  the  disciples  of  the 
new  system,  than  that  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  the  Fouglikeepsie  seer,  his 
opinion  that  the  producing  agencies,  in  the 
moving  of  tables  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances hy  spirits,  are  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  electricity,  may  be  cited  as  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  a  large  portion, 
probably,  of  the  spiritualists  in  this 
country. 

The  variety  of  phenomena  known  by  the 
general  term  of  'spiritual  manifestations/ 
is  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  principal, 
as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ballou  under  five 
several  distinctions,  and  which  is  perhaps 
as  fair  and  complete  an  exposition  as  the 
literature  of  spiritualism  affords,  are  the 
following : — 

First — making  peculiar  noises,  indica- 
tive of  more  or  less  intelligence,  such  as 
tnockings,  rappiugs,  jarrings,  creakings, 
tickings,  imitation  of  many  sounds  known 
in  the  different  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
musical  intonations,  and,  iu  rare  instances, 
articulate  speech.  Some  of  these  various 
sounds  are  very  loud,  distinct,  and  forcible; 
others  are  low,  less  distinct,  and  more 
gentle,  but  aU  audible  realities. 

Second — the  moving  of  material  aub- 
stances,  with  like  indications  of  intelli- 
gence, such  as  tables,  sofas,  light-stands, 
chairs,  and  various  other  articles,  shaking, 
tipping,  sliding,  raising  them  clear  of  the 
floor,  placing  them  in  new  positions,  (all 
thid  sometimes  in  spite  of  athletic  and 
heavy  men  doing  their  utmost  to  hold 
them  down ;)  taking  up  the  passive  body  of 
a  person,  and  carrying  it  from  one  position 
to  another  across  the  room,  through  mid- 
air \  opening  and  shutting  doors  j  thrum- 
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ming  musical  instruments ;  undoing  well- 
clasped    pocket-books,    taking    out    tht 
contents,  and  then,  by  request,  replacii 
them  again  ;  writing  with   pens,  pencil 
and  other  substances,  both  liquid  and  soluj 
— sometimes  on  paper,  sometimes  on  coi 
mon  slates,  and  sometimes  on  the  ceiling;8 
of  a  room,  etc.  ^^ 

Third — causing  catalepsy,  trance,  clati^H 
voyance,  and  various  involuntary  raxiscu- 
lar,  nervous,  and  mental  activity  in  medi- 
ums, independent  of  any  will  or  conacioui 
psychological  influence  by  men  in  the  fle!«h, 
and  then  through  such  mediums,  speak- 
ing, writing,  preaching,  lecturing,  philoso 
phizing,  i>rophes3'ing,  etc. 

Fourth  —  presenting    apparitions  : 
some  instances,  of  a  spirit  hand  and  armj 
in  others,  of  the  whole  human  form;  ant 
in  others,  of  several  deceased  persons  con- 
versing together  ;  causing  distinct  touches 
to  be  felt  by  the  mort-al  living,  grasping^ 
and  shaking  their  hands,  and  giving  man] 
other    sensible    demonstrations   of    thai 
existence. 

Fifth — through  these  various  manifes- 
tation!* comiuuuicating  to  men  in  the  tlesh 
numberless  affectionate  and  intelligent 
assurances  of  an  immortal  existence,  mes- 
sages of  consolation,  and  annunciations  of 
distant  events  unknown  at  the  time,  but 
subsequently  corroborated;  predictions  of 
forthcoming  occurrences  subsequently  ver- 
ified, forewaruings  against  impending 
danger,  medicinal  prescriptions  of  great 
efficacy,  wholesome  reproofs,  admonitions, 
and  counsels,  expositions  of  spiritual,  theo- 
logical, religious,  moral,  and  philosophic! 
truths  appertaining  to  the  present  and 
future  states,  and  important  to  human  wel- 
fare in  every  sphere  of  existence,  some- 
times comprised  in  a  single  sentence,  an<^^ 
sometimes  in  an  ample  book.  ^H 

It  is  taught  by  writers  on  spiritualism, 
that  it  is  a  grand  religious  refonrmtion^ 
designed  and  destined  to  correct  theologi- 
cal errors,  to  remove   sectarian   barriers, 

and  to  excito  more  warmly  the  religious 

clement  among  mankind.  This  claim  ifl^f 
denied  by  those  opposed  to  the  movement^^^ 
who  charge  it  as  aiming,  or  tending,  to  do 
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away  with  the  Bible,  to  overthrow  Chris- 
tianity, and  destroy  the  Church  and  its 
institutions,  —  indeed,  to  break  up  the 
whole  frame-work  of  society  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  discussion  has  engaged, 
in  the  press  and  pulpit,  and  on  either  side, 
the  profoundest  atlepts  in  theology,  stienoe, 
and  philosophy ;  and,  though  none  dispute 
that  fraud  and  imposture  have  played  their 


their  own  thoughts,  without  any  knowl- 
edge at  the  time,  on  his  part,  of  either 
ideas  or  subject ;  the  hand-writing  of  each 
was  unlike  that  of  the  other,  and,  though 
both  were  written  by  Dr.  Dexter's  hand, 
they  were  both  wholly  unlike  his,  and  this 
characterized  the  whole  of  the  volumin- 
ous communications,  according  to  thes* 
authors'  statement. 
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part,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  phenomena,  under  reputable 
auspices,  exhibit  great,  novel,  and  aston- 
ishing facts. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  movement,  or 
phenomena,  in  1847,  by  the  Misses  Fox, 
the  most  distinguished  mediums  have  been 
A.  J.  Davis,  D.  D.  Home,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  V. 
Hatch,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  most  widely  cele- 
brated authors,  A.  J.  Davis,  Judge  Ed- 
monds, and  George  T.  Dexter,  Adiii  Ballou, 
and  some  others.  The  learned  work  bear- 
ing  the   joint   authorship    of  Judge   Ed- 


monds and  Dr.  Dexter  is  generally  pro- 
nounced  one  of  the  ablest  productions, 
devoted  to  the  pbtloaopliy  of  these  modern 
wonders,  A  notable  feature  in  the  con- 
tents of  this  work  are  the  alleged  communi- 
cations received  from  Swedenborg  and  Lord 
Bacon,  written,  in  their  own  hand-writing, 
from  the  spirit  world, — they  using  Dr. 
Dexter's  hand  as  the  instrument  to  convey 
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The  different    kinds  of  mediums  are 

classified,  by  Judge  Edmonds,  into  those 
who  disturb  the  equanimity  of  material 
objects,  without  any  intelligence  being 
necessarily  or  usually  communicated 
through  them,  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing to  the  human  senses  the  idea  of  a 
physical  communion  with  a  power  out  of 
and  beyond  mere  mortal  agency;  con- 
nected with  this  class,  though  with  the 
addition  of  an  intelligent  communioa 
between  the  mortal  and  the  invisible 
|>ower,  are  the  mediums  for  table-tippings; 
another  class  consists  of  those  who  writej 


their  hands  being  affected  by  a  power 
manifestly  beyond  their  own  control,  and 
not  emanating  from  or  governed  by  their 
own  will ;  a  fourth  species  are  speaking 
mediums,  some  of  whom  speak  when  in 
the  trance  state,  and  some  when  in  their 
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normal  or  natural  condition,  in  which 
cases  the  invisible  intelligence  seems  to 
take  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  medium, 
and  compel  the  utterance  of  its  ideas, 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
mortal  through  whom  it  is  talking; 
impressible  mediums  are  those  who  re- 
ceive impressions  in  their  minds  to 
which  they  give  utterance,  either  bj 
writing  or  speaking,  their  faculties  be- 
ing entirely  under  their  own  control ;  still 
another  class  are  those  who  see,  oc  seem 


to  see,  the  objects  presented  to  their  oou> 
sideration. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  phenomena  of  spiritoaliam 
have  become  widely  prevalent;  and,  only 
ten  years  subsequent  to  the  first  develop- 
ment, its  newspapers  estimated  the  number 
of  its  avowed  adherents  at  one  and  ft  half 
million,  with  one  thousand  public  adviH 
cates,  forty  thousand  public  and  private 
mediums,  and  a  literature  of  fivt  hundred 
difieient  works. 


XLIII. 

GENERAIi    SCOTT    IN    THE    HALLS    OF   THE    MONTEZU- 
MAS,   AS   THE   CONQUEROR   OF   MEXICO.— 1847. 


Geaeml  Taylor**  Unbroken  Serie§  of  Victoriooa  Battles,  from  Palo  Alto  to  Buena  Visfa. — Fligbt  of 
Santa  Anna  in  the  Dead  of  Midnight — The  Stars  and  Stripes  Float  Triumphantly  from  the  Towera 
of  the  National  Palace. — First  Foreign  Capital  Ever  Occupied  by  the  United  States  Army, — Peace 
on  the  InTadera'  Own  Terms. — Original  Irritation  between  the  Two  Powers. — Disputed  Points  of 
Boundary. — Mexico  Refuses  to  Yield,— General  Taylor  Sent  to  the  Rio  Grande — A  Speedy  ColU«ion. 
— Declaration  of  War  by  Congress .-^-Santa  Anna  Leads  the  Mexicans. — Battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Paima^ — Raging  Fight  at  Monterey  :  Its  Fall. — Sanu  Anna's  War-like  Summons — It  ii 
Treated  with  Contempt. — His  Awful  Defeat  at  Buena  Vista — Doniphan's  March  of  Five  Thousand 
Miles. — Vera  Cruz^  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Clmrubusco,  etc — Scott's  Order,  "On  to  Mexico  I" — 
Huzzas  and  a  Quickatep.— Terrific  Storming  of  Chapultepec— Scott  Holds  the  Key  to  Mexico. — 
The  LAst  Obstacle  Orercome.— Grand  Entrance  of  the  Victors.— Territorial  Gain  to  the  United  States. 


"  Uoder  the  tk^ow  of  Ood.  the  riler  of  Ihli  innj.  iRcr  muir  ptlorioui  Tlrtoric*,  hu  holttcd  the  fl*s  at  our  eaimli7  Ln  tlU'  Ctfdtal  of  Moi- 
mtaaoalUePalMaaritaOaTerameDt"— <isiiMAi,8oozi  to  ma  aaar,  BBrrtMktE  140. 


HIEFLY,  if  not  solely,  owin{ 
to  the  annexation  of  Texai 
to  the  United  State.s,  war  brolte  out  betweer 
this  country  find  Mexico,  in  1846,  under  proc 
lamation  by  I'resident  Folk,  in  purauance  of  formal  declar- 
ation of  hostilities  in  May  of  that  year,  promulgated  by 
congress.     Claiming  Texas  as  a  portion  of  its  own  domain, 
Mexico  had  sturdily  resisted  its  separation  from  her  con- 
trol, either  as  an  independent  power,  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
United  States.     But,   being  forced,  finally,  to  yield  these  points, 
fresh  troubles  soon  succeeded,  arisinp^  from  the  disputed  question  of    A' 
boxzndary.     Mexico  clairrpd  to  the  Neuces,  and  the  United  States 
to  the  Rio  Graude  del  Norte.     Santa  Anna,  then  at  the  head  of 
Mexican  affairs,  insisted  on   the  rifforous  assertion  of   Mexico'^; 


■ 
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claims,  and  military  force  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  this  end.  It  waa  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  aUt'ged,  that  indueud  counter 
military  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  lu^ad  of  General 
Taylor,  and  in  a  short  time  collision  and 
open  war  followed,  the  bellrgerenta  putting 
their  hest  armies  and  officers  into  the  field, 
the  contest  finally  culminating  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Mexican  cajiital  by  a  victori- 
OU8  army  under  General  Hcott,  and  in  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  came  into  possession — for  a  mere 
nominal  pecuniary  equivalent  —  of  the 
whole  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper 
California. 

The  principal  battles  and  other  military 
movements  which  rendered  this  conflict 
memorable,  were  the  siege  of  Fort  Brown, 
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the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Hesaca  de  la 
Pal  ma,  the  fall  of  Munterey,  the  battle  of 
Biiena  Vista,  Doniphan's  expedition  to 
Chihuahua  and  march  of  five  thousand 
miles,  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  liat- 
tles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Chu- 
nibusco,  the  storming  of  Chapiiltepec,  and 
the  entrance  of  Scott  into  the  halls  of 
the  Muntezumas,  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
enemy's  chief  city, — the  first  imtance  of  a 
foreign  capital  heinr;  entered  bij  the  army 
of  the  Unittd  States.  The  latter  event, 
and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  formed  the 
most  important  movements  during  the 
campaign,  and  have  earned  a  conspicuous 


place — as  have  also  their  heroes,  Taylor, 
and  Scott, — in  American  military  history. 
It  was  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1847,  that  Taylor  niaile  those  final  dispo 
sitions  of  his  troops  that  ended  in  the  fa- 
mous victory  of  Buena  Vista,  and  which, 
in  the  brief  lapse  of  three  years  thereafter, 
carried  the  victor  to  the  presidential  chair, 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States- 

The  first  evidence  directly  afforded  the 
United  States  troops  of  the  presence  of 
Santa  Anna,  was  a  white  flag,  dimly  seen 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  which  proved, 
on  the  arrival  of  its  bearer,  to  be  what  the 
Americana  ironically  termed  a  benevolent 
missive   from    Santa   Anna,  proposing   to 
Greneral  Taylor  terms  of  unconditional  sur^ 
render ;  promising  good  treatment ;   stat- 
ing that   his   force   amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  that  the  defeat  of  the 
invaders  was  inevitable,  and  that,  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  his  propo- 
sition shoiild  be  complied  with. 

But,  strange  to  sa\^,  the  American 
general  showed  tlie  greatest  ingrati- 
tude ;  evinced  no  appreciation  what- 
ever of  Santa  Anna's  kindness,  and 
informed    him,   substantially,    that 
whether  his  force  amounted  to  twenty 
tlmusand  or  fifty   thousand,  it  was 
equally  a  matter  of  iudiJCEerence — the 
termt  of  adjustment    must  be  ar- 
ranged htf  fjimpowdtr.    Santa  Anna's 
rage  at  this  response  to  his  conceited 
summons  was  at  the  boiling  point 
Skirmishing  continued  until  night- 
fall, and  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning,  the  struggle  deepening  in  in- 
tensity as  the  day  advanced,  until  the  battle 
raged  with  great  fury  along  the  entire  line. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  showed  on  the  side  of 
the    Americans,      Santa.    Anna  saw  the 
crisis,  aiul  true  to  bis  instincts,  sought  to 
avert  the  result  by  craft  and  cimning.     He 
sent  a  white  flag  to  General  Taylor,  in- 
quiring, in  substance,  '*  what  he  wanted." 
This  was  at  once  believed  to  be  a  mere 
nfsp  to  gain  time  and  re-collect  his  men  j 
but  the  American  general   thought  fit  to 
notice  it,  and  General  Wool  was  deputed 
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to  meet  the  representative  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  to  say  to  lutu  that  what  was  '*  wanted  *' 
was  peace.  Before  the  interview  could  bo 
had,  the  Mexicans  treacherously  re-opened 
their  £res.     The  flag,  however,  had  accom- 


plished the  ends  which  its  wily  originator 
designed — a  re-enforcement  of  his  cavalry 
during  the  parley, — and,  with  his  courage 
thu3  restored,  he  determined  to  charge 
Taylor's  line.  Under  cover  of  their  artil- 
lery, horse  and  foot  advanced  upon  the 
American  batteriesj  the  latter,  against  all 
disadvantages,  noLly  maintaining  their  po- 
sitions, by  the  most  brilliant  and  daring 
efforta.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their 
transitions  that  officers  and  pieces  seemed 
empowered  with  ul/iqnity,  and  upon  cav- 
alry and  infantry  alike,  wherever  they 
appeared,  they  poured  so  destructive  afire 
Aa  to  silence  the  enemy^s  artillery,  compel 
his  whole  line  to  fall  hack,  and  soon  to 
assume  a  sort  of  anhdued  movement,  indi- 
cating anything  but  victory. 

Again,  the  spirits  of  Taylor's  troops  rose 
high.  The  Mexicans  appeared  thoroughly 
routed;  and  while  their  regiments  and 
divisions  wera  flying  in  dismay,  nearly  all 
the  American  light  troops  were  ordered 
forward,  and  followed  them  with  a  most 
terrible  iire,  mingled  with  shouts  which 
rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  pur- 
Buit,  however,  was  too  hot,  and,  as  it 
evinced,  too  clearly,  the  smallness  of  the 
pursuing  force,  the  Mexicans,  with  a  sud- 


denness which  was  almost  magical,  rallied, 
and  turned  back  with  furious  onset.  They 
came  in  myriads,  and  for  a  while  the  car- 
nage was  dreadful  on  both  sides,  though 
there  was  but  a  handful  to  oppose  to  the 
frightful  niiLssea  so  i-apidly  hurled  into  the 
combat,  and  which  could  no  more  be  re- 
sisted than  could  an  avalanche  of  thunder- 
bolts. "  AU  in  lost !  "  was  the  cry — or  at 
least  the  thought — of  many  a  brave  Amer- 
ican, at  this  crisis. 

Thrice  during  the  ^^y,  when  all  seemed 
lost  but  honor,  did  the  artillery,  by  the 
ability  with  which  it  was  maneuvered,  roll 
hack  the  tide  of  success  from  the  enemy, 
and  give  such  overwhelming  destructive- 
ness  to  its  effect,  that  the  army  was  saved 
and  the  glory  of  the  American  arms  main- 
tained. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  with  variable 
success  for  nearly  ten  hours,  and,  Ity  a  sort 
of  mutual  consent,  after  the  last  carnage 
wrought  among  the  Mexicans  by  the  artil- 
lery, both  parties  seemed  willing  to  pause 
upon  the  result.  Night  fell.  Santa  Anna 
had  been  repulsed  at  all  points ;  and  ere 
the  sun  rose  again  upon  the  scene,  the 
Mexicans  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  only  the  hundreds  of  their  dead  and 
dying,  whose  bones  were  to  whiten  their 
native  hills.  The  loss  was  great  on  both 
sijes,  in  this  long,  desperate,  and  s.inguin- 
ary  conflict,  the  force  of  the  Mexicans  be- 
ing as  five  to  one  of  the  Americans. 

Santa  Anna  Avas  bold  and  persevering, 
and  turned  Taylor's  left  flank  by  the 
mountain  paths  with  a  large  force,  when 
all  seemed  to  be  lost.  But  the  light  artil- 
lery and  the  mounted  men  saved  the  day. 
Throughout  the  action  General  Taylor  was 
where  shots  fell  hottest  and  thickest,  two 
of  which  passed  through  his  clothes.  He 
constantly  evinced  the  greatest  quickness 
of  perceptiou,  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
cool,  unerring  judgment  not  to  be  baffled. 

One  of  the  bravest  deeds  of  this  struggle 
was  that  performed  by  M,"ijor  Dix,  who, 
when  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
triumph  from  the  enemy,  over  the  inglori- 
ous flight  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  dashed 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters,  and  Beizing 
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tbe  colors  of  the  regiment  as  he  reached 
them,  appealed  to  the  men  to  know 
whether  they  had  determined  thus  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  country  !  He  was 
answered  by  three  cheers.  A  portion  of 
the  regiment  immediately  rallied  around 
him,  and  was  reformed  by  the  officers. 
Dix,  in  person,  then  led  them  towarda  the 
enemy,  until  one  of  the  men  volunteered 
to  take  the  flag. 

Admiration  and  honor  were  showered 
upon  Taylor,  who  had  thus,  with  hia  little 
army  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men,  met  and  completely  vanquished 
Santa  Aoaa,  the  greatest  of  Mexican  aol- 
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CCS308  of  the  invaders  and  prove  that  the 
enemy's  country  was  at  their  mercy. 

As  events  proved,  the  last  named  great 
act  in   this  murtary  drama  was  reserved 
for  General  Scott,  who  had  been  appointed 
by   the    government   at   Washington,  su- 
preme commander  of  the  army  in  Mexico. 
Taylor  had  led  the  way,  by  his  splendid 
movements  and  victories,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  that  yet  remained  to  be 
done.     Vera  Cruz,  the  key  to  the  Mexican 
capital,  with  the  almost  impregnable  fort^ 
ress  of  San  Juau  de  Ulloa,  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  after  a  terri- 
bly destructive  cannonade.     A  similar  fate 
befell  nearly  all  tbe  principal  ports. 
Again  was  Santa  Anna  defeated  on 
tbe    embattled    heights   of    Cerro 
Gordo,  in  which  tremendous  strong- 
hold he  had  attempted  M'ith  fifteen 
thousand  men,  but  in  vain,  to  op- 
pose Scott,  who  had  only  six  thou- 
sand.    To  this  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Contreras,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
cans, led  by  Genera!  Valencia,  who 
had  an  army  of  some  eight  thou- 
sand,   were    routed    with    terrible 
slaughter,  by   Gen.  P.  F.  Smith. 
In  a  few  months  from  this  time, 
the  plains  of  Churubusco  witnessed 
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diers,  with  his  army  of  twenty  thousand. 
It  was  a  contest  which,  with  his  other  vic- 
torious battles  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  Monterey,  covered  the  hitherto 
almost  unknown  name  of  Taylor  with  a 
halo  of  glory  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other;  gave  immense  prestige  to 
American  arms ;  and  created,  perhaps  too 
largely,  the  feeling  that  the  conquering 
party  might  now  go  on  and  overrun  the 
country,  and  dictate  its  own  terms  of  peace. 
But  there  were  strong  positions  yet  to  bo 
in  as  te  red,  and  gory  tields  yet  to  be  won, 
before  that  most  of  all  coveted  achieve- 
ment— the  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
Mexican  capital — was  to  crown  the  suc- 


another  battle,  the  deadly  carnage 
and  mortal  residts  of  which,  no 
pen  could  a^lequately  portray,  the 
^^^  Americans  taking  possession  of 
every  point,  as  triumphant  victors. 
The  prize  was  not  yet  won,  but  orders 
were  in  due  time  given  by  General  Scott 
to  march  to  the  capital.  Deafening  cheers 
and  a  quickstep  ff rested  this  order j  on  its 
promulffation.  Two  strong  positions  of 
the  enemy  were,  however,  yet  to  be  over- 
come, namely,  that  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
the  strong  castle  of  Chapultepec,  before 
the  city  could  be  reached.  The  first- 
named  was  captured  by  General  Worth, 
after  a  most  bloody  fight,  and  with  thi 
loss  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  men,  th( 
latter  having  at  last  found  it  necessary 
burst  open  an  entrance,  and  with  the  ba; 
onet  to  meet  the  enemy  hand  to  hand. 
New  and  more  terrible  struggles  were 
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soon  to  take  place.  On  tlie  el  even  th  of 
Septemberji  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to 
make  a  movement  on  the  sloping  plains 
above  Chapidtepec  and  Tacabaya,  and 
attack,  if  possible,  the  latter  place.  How- 
ever, the  enemj  kept  a  diligent  look-out, 
and  no  sooner  did  tlie  cavalry  begin  to 
movei  out  of  town  than  their  scouts  ap- 
peared upon  the  spot,  and,  soon  after,  a 
small  force  appeared,  to  dispute  the  ap- 
proach. 

On  the  tweKth,  the  cannon  began  to 
roar  again,  south  and  west,  at  the  garita 
of  San  Antonio  and  Chapultepec,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  to  them  where  the 
real  attack  was  intended,  for  on  the  south 
aide  the  fi.re   was  slackened,  and  after  a 
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time  it  left  off  altogether — while,  on  the 
west  it  grew  more  and  more  violent,  until, 
at  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Americana 
opened  their  battery  of  mortars  upon  the 
caatle,  and  began  to  throw  shell  with  terri- 
ble precision. 

G^'ne^al  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west 
aide,  lay  through  an  open  grove,  filled  with 
sharpshooters,  who  were  speedily  dis- 
lodged; when,  being  up  with  the  front  of 
the  attack,  and  emerging  into  open  space, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  acrlivity,  that  gal- 
lant leader  was  struck  dowTi  by  an  agoniz- 
ing wound.  The  broken  acclivity  was  still 
to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the 
castle  on  the  heights.     The  advance  of  the 


brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though 
necessarily  slow,  was  unwavering,  over 
rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
hottest  lire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless  valor. 

Shout  after  shout  rung  wildly  through 
the  victorions  ranks  of  the  assailants, 
announcing  to  tho  castle  the  fate  that 
impended.  The  Mexicans  were  steadily 
driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The  re- 
treat allowed  no  time  to  fire  a  single  mine, 
without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up  friend 
and  foe.  Those  who,  at  a  distance,  at- 
tempted to  apply  matches  to  tho  long 
trains,  were  shot  down  by  the  Americans. 
There  was  death  below  as  well  as  above 
ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached,  and  the 
scaling-ladders  were  brought  up  and 
planted  by  the  stonning  parties.  Some  of 
the  daring  spirits  in  the  assault  were  cast 
down,  killed  or  wounded  j  hut  a  lodgment 
was  soon  made,  streams  of  heroes  followed, 
all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  several  of 
the  regimental  colors  were  flung  out  from 
the  upper  walls,  amid  long  continued 
shouts  and  cheers.  All  this  sent  dtsmai/ 
into  the  capital.  To  the  Americans,  no 
scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or 
glorious. 

General  Quitman  performed  a  distin- 
guished part  in  these  movements,  nobly 
sustained  by  his  officers  and  men. 
Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on 
the  west,  he  gallantly  approached  the 
south-east  of  the  same  works  over  a  cause- 
way with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended 
by  an  army  strongly  posted  outside,  to  the 
east  of  the  works.  These  formidable 
obstacles  had  to  he  faced,  with  but  little 
shelter  for  troops  or  space  for  maneuvering- 
Deep  ditches,  flanking  the  causeway, 
made  it  difBcult  to  cross  on  either  side  into 
the  atljoining  meadows ;  and  these,  again, 
were  intersected  by  other  ditches.  Tho 
storming  party,  however,  carried  two 
batteries  th.at  were  in  the  road,  took  some 
guns,  wirth  many  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
enemy  posted  behind  in  support;  they 
then  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  under 
a  heavy     fire,     and    entered    the    outer 
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inclosare  of  Chapultepec  just  in  time  to 
join  in  the  final  assault  from  the  west. 
Captain  Barnard,  of  tbe  vokgeur  regiment, 
was  the  first  to  plant  a  regimental  color. 

During  the  period  covered  l>j  these 
exciting  scenes,  tlie  firing  in  and  about 
the  castle  liad  three  times  apparently 
reached  its  crisis  or  climax,  and  then 
suddenly  slackened,  indui^ing  the  helicf  in 
some  quarters  that  the  assault  Lad  been 
beaten  off;  but,  at  about  balf-pnst  nine 
o'clock  the  Mexican  flag  suddenly  disap- 
peared, a  blue  flag  was  shown,  and  directly 
after  the  stars  and  stripes  arose  and  waved 
over  the  conquered  fortress.  Immediately 
after  having  taken  the  pisiice,  the  Americans 
hauled  down  the  light  field-pieces  from  the 
castle,  and  fired  them  upon  the  retreating 
enemy,  upon  whose  heels  they  closely 
followed.  The  firing  came  nearer,  and  at 
about  two  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon,  the 
innermost  intrenchments  began  to  open 
their  tire,  and  balls  to  whistle  in  the  town. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  forces  of 
Worth  and  Quitman — the  former  proceed- 
ing by  the  San  Cosme  aqueduct,  and  the 
latter  along  that  of  Belen.  Scott  joined 
the  advance  of  Worth,  within  the  suburb, 
and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the 
aqueduct  with  the  great  highway  from  the 
west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosme,  In  a  short 
time,  the  troops  were  engaged  in  a  street 
fight  against  the  Mexicans  posted  in 
gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  housetops — 
all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered 
forward  the  mountain  howitzers  of 
Cadwallader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skir- 
mishers and  pioneers,  with  pickaxes  and 
crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or 
to  burrow  through  walls.  The  assailants 
were  soon  in  unequality  of  position  fatal 
to  the  enemy.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Worth  had  carried  two  batteries 
in  this  suburb.  There  was  but  one  more 
obstacle,  the  San  Cosme  gate  (custom- 
house), between  him  and  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace — the 
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heart  of  the  city.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing,  and  already  the  inhabitants  were 
hoping  to  pass  a  quiet  night,  when 
suddenly  the  dull  roar  of  a  heavy  mortar 
resounded  close  by  the  towji,  and  shells 
with  fiery  tails  came  with  portentous 
energy.  The  gallant  Quitman  }*ressed  on, 
regardless  of  gates,  batteries,  or  citadels, 
and  compelled  Santa  Anna  to  break  up  in 
ike  mid dh  of  the  niffht  and  7'etreat  ivith 
all  his  force,  leaving  the  city  to  the  mercy 
of  the  victors.  He  turned  northward  to 
the  villa  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  after  a  short 
rest  retreated  on  to  Sau  Juan  de 
Teotihuacan. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  September  four- 
teenth, 1847,  the  first  American  column 
made  its  appearance  in  the  streets  of 
Mexico,  and  came  on  in  dense  masses 
through  the  principal  avenues — Calle  San 
Francisco,  del  Correo,  de  la  Profesisa,  and 
the  two  Plateros,  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Alameda  up  to  the  palace  and  Plaza- 
Major.  The  Mexican  colors  now  disap- 
peared from  the  palace,  a  regimental  flag 
took  their  place,  and  directly  afterwards 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  flung  out  and 
waved  proudlj"-  from  the  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas, — the  first  strange  banner 
that  hud  ever  floated  from  that  palac« 
since  the  conquest  of  Cortez, 

On  entering  the  palace,  one  of  General 
Scott's  first  acts  was  to  require  from  hia 
comrades-in-arms,  their  thanks  and  grat- 
itude to  God,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate worship,  for  the  signal  triumphs 
which  they  had  achieved  for  their  coun- 
try ;  warning  them  also  against  disorders, 
straggling,  and  drunkenness. 

Thus  was  the  prowess  of  American  arms 
successfully  asserted,  the  conquered  nation 
being  also  compelled  to  cede  the  immensely 
valuable  territory  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  to  the  United  States, 
and  accepting  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from 
its  mouth  to  El  Paso,  a«  the  boundary  of 
Taxas. 


XLIV. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  RIYER  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD 
SEA,  BY  LIEUT.  W.  F.  LYNCH.— 1847. 


The  Sacred  River  Successfaily  ClroumnBTipited  and  Surreyed. — Twenty  Days  and  Night*  Upon  9ke 
"  Sea  of  Death." — It  is  Explored,  and  Souailed,  and  Its  Mygterie*  Solved. — Strange  Phenomena  and 
Unrelieved  Desolation  of  the  Locality. — IraporUnt  Resulta  to  Science. — ^Zeal  in  Geographical 
Reaearch. — Interest  in  tfie  Holy  Land. — American  Inquiry  Aroused  — Equipment  of  Lynch'a 
Expedition. — On  lis  Way  to  the  Orient— Anciioring  Under  Mount  Carmel.— Passage  Down 
the  Jordan.— It  is  Traced  to  Its  Source. — Wild  and  Impressire  Scenery. — Rose  Colored 
Clouds  of  Judea. — ConSgumtiora  of  the  Dead  Sea. — Dense,  Buoyant,  Briny  Waters. — Smarting  of  the 
Hands  and  Face. — Salt,  Ashes,  and  Sulphureous  Vapors,  etc. — Tradition  Among  the  Arabs. — Sad 
Fate  of  Former  Explorers. — Temperature  of  This  Sea. — Submerged  Plaim  at  Its  Bottom. — Sheeted 
with  Phosphorescent  Foam. — Topography,  Width  and  Depth.— "Apples  of  Sodom"  Described.—* 
The  PilUr  of  Salt,  Lot's  Wife. 


■■  Bol  b«r»,  «boT«,  ■nmod,  btknr, 

In  mouoUln  or  io  clta, 

Nor  tnc.  nor  ■hraC,  nor  flower, 

Km  lughi  of  T»grt«llTe  power, 

Th*  wraried  eye  niajr  km  i 

But  All  lu  rocki  il  random  IhrowDv— 

Black  wm*e*.— Iwre  cisk*,— anU  beapa  of  rtOM." 


'lELDINCr  to  the  earnest  desire  of  individuals  and  ftociettea  int.ere8ted  in  the 
mlvancetnent  of  geographical  science,  the  United  States  government  lent  its 
sanction  and  co-operative  aid  to  the  expedition  planned  in  1847,  by  Lieutenant 
W.  F.  Lynrh,  an  accompli.shed  naval  officer,  for  the  exploration  and 
Burvej  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  results  of  this  expedition,  so  replete 
with  information  of  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  charac- 
ter concerning  a  spots^  singular  in  its  sacred  and  historic  associations, 
as  well  as  mysterious  in  its  physical  peculiarities,  fully  justified  the 
«eal  with  which  it  was  advocated  and  the  high  auspices  under  which  it 
embarlted. 

Tlie  names  of  those  whose  services  were  accepted  by  the  commander, 
as  members  of  the  expedition,  and  whose  qualifications  were  believed 
\:i  fit  them  peculiarly  for  the  nndertalcing,  were  as  follows:     Lieo- 
i'naiit,  John   B.   Dale;    passed-midshipraan,   R.    Aulick;    herbarist, 
Francis  E.  Lynch;  master's  mate,  J.  C.  Thomas;  navigators,  Messrs. 
Overstock,   Williams,  Homer,  Read,   Robinson,  Lee,  Lock- 
'^^^^^^^^S^'     wood,  Albertson,  Loveland.     At  Constantinople,  Mr,  Henry 
Bedloe  associated  himself  with  the  expedition,  and,  on  their 
arrival  at  Beirut,  Dr,  H.  J.  Anderson  became  a  member  of  the  party,  making  the  num- 
ber sixteen  in  all.     The  services  of  an  uitelligcnt  native  Syrian,  named  Ameung,  were 
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also  obtained  at  Beirut,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  interpreter,  and  rendered  other 
important  aid. 

By  direction  of  the  government  at 
Wasliington,  the  store-ship  Supply  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lieiitf  naiit  Lynch, 
and,  as  the  vessel  would  otherwise  be  iji 
Lallast,  she  was  laden  with  stores  for  the 
United  States  naval  squadron,  then  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Supply  sailed  from  New  York, 
November  twenty-first,  and  in  about  three 
months  anchored  off  Smyrna.  From  the 
latter  place,  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  in  the 
Austrian  steamer,  witli  the  view  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Sultan,  through  the 
American  minister,  permission  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  hts  dominions  in  Syria, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Dea<lSea, 
and  of  tracing  the  Jordan  to  its  source. 
The  reception  by  the  young  sultan  was  in 

tall  respects  favorable;    the  authorization 
was   granted,  and    t!ie    sultan    expressed 
much  interest  in  the  undertaking,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  of  the  results. 
Thus  armed  with  all  necessary  powers, 
the  officers  returned  to  Smyrna,  rejoining 
the  Supply.     On  the  tenth  of  March,  the 
expedition  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Syria, 
an<l,   after  touching  at  Beirut  and  other 
places,  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
under     Mount    Carmel,     March    twenty- 
f        eighth.     The  explorers,  with  their  stores, 
^^■tents,  and   boats,    having  landed,    an  en- 
^^campraent    was    formed    on    the    beach, 
and  the  Supply  departed  to  deliver  to  the 
naval  squadron  the  stores  with  which   it 
was  laden,  with  orders  to  be  back  in  time 
for   the   re-embarkation  of  the  exploring 
party. 

The  first  difficulty  of  a  practical  nature 
was  how  to  get  the  boats  across  to  the  Sea 
^^Lof  Tiberias.  The  boats,  mounted  on 
^^Btrucks,  were  laden  with  the  stores  and 
^^Bkaggage  of  the  party,  and  all  was  arranged 
^^  most  conveniently — only  the  horses  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  draw.  The  harness 
was  also  found  to  be  much  too  large  for 
I        the   small   Svrian  horses;    and   although 


equipment,  and  voluntaril}'  performed 
sundry  gay  and  fantastic  movements,  the 
operation  of  pulling  was  altogether  averse 
to  their  habits  and  inclinations.  At  last, 
tlie  plan  suggested  itself  of  trying  camels. 
On  lii'iug  harnessed,  three  of  the  huge 
animals  to  each  truck,  they  marched  off 
with  the  trucks,  the  boats  upon  them, 
with  perfect  ease,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  sojourners,  and  equal  astonishment  to 
the  natives. 

All  the  arrangements  being  now 
perfected,  the  travelers  took  their  de- 
parture from  the.  coast,  on  the  fourth  of 
April.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  fine 
old  man,  an  Arab  noldomim,  called  Sherif 
Hazza,  of  Mecca,  the  thirty-third  lineal 
descendant  of  the  prophet.  As  he  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  venerated  by  the 
Arabs,  Lieutenant  Lynch  thought  it  wouid 
be  a  good  measure  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  party,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so.  Another  addition  to  the  party  was 
made  next  day  in  the  jterson  of  a  Bedouin 
sheikh  of  the  name  of  Akil,  with  ten  well- 
armed  Arahsi,  or  fifteen  Arabs  in  all, 
including  servants. 

But  little  information  concerning  the 
Jordan  could  bo  obtained  at  Tiberias,  and 
it  was  therefore  with  considerable  con- 
sternation that  the  course  of  that  river 
was  soon  found  to  he  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  most  fearful  rapida.  Thus, 
to  proceed  at  all,  it  often  became  necessary 
to  plunge  with  headlong  velocity  down  the 
most  appalling  descents.  So  great  were 
the  difficulties,  that,  on  the  second  evening, 
the  boats  were  not  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  direct  distance  from  Tiberias, 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  were  found 
beautifully  studded  with  vegetation  ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  however,  not  so 
extensive  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  would 
be,  if  the  crops  were  secured  to  the 
cultivator  from  the  desperadoes  who  scour 
the  region.  The  waters  (f  tha  Jordan, 
clear  and  transparent  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  rapids  and  fall?, 
are  well  calculated  for  fertilizing  the 
valleys  of  its  course.  There  are  often 
plenty  of  fish  seen  in  its  deep  and  shady 
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coarse.  The  wide  and  deeply-depressed 
plain  through  which  the  river  flows,  is 
gbnerally  barren,  treeless,  and  without 
verdure ;  and  the  mountains,  or  rather, 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  risen  uplands, 
present,  for  the  most  part,  a  wild  and 
cheerless  aspect.  The  venlure,  such  as  it 
is,  may  only  be  sought  on  and  near  the 
lower  valley  or  immediate  channel  of  the 
Jordan.  No  one  statement  can  apply  to 
the  acener}'  of  its  entire  course;  but  this 
description  given  of  the  central  part  of  the 
river's  course,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  scenery  which  the  ptissago  of  the 
river  offers. 

Lieutenant  L^'nch  describes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  scene  of  this  dreary 
waste  aa  singularly  wild  and  impressive. 


-^:> 


Looking  out  upon  the  desert,  bright  with 
reverberated  light  and  heat,  was,  he  says, 
like  beholding  a  conflagration  from  a 
window  at  twilight.  Each  detail  of  the 
strange  and  solemn  scene  could  be  ex- 
amined as  through  a  lens.  The  raomi- 
tains  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
islands  from  the  sea,  with  the  billows 
heaving  at  their  bases.  The  rough  peaks 
caught  the  slanting  sunlight,  while  sharp 
black  (shadows  marked  the  sides  turned 
from  the  rays.  Deep  rooted  in  the  plain, 
tl«e  biises  of  the  mountains  heaved  the 
garment  of  the  earth  away,  and  rose 
abruptly  in  naked  pyramidal  crags,  each 
scar  and  fissure  as  palj>ably  distinct  as 
though  within  reach,  and  yet  were  far 
distant.  Toward  the  south,  the  ridges 
and  higher  masses  of  the  range,  as  they 


swept  away  in  the  distance,  were  aerial  and 
faint,  and  soft-ened  into  dimness  by  a  pale 
transparent  mist.  The  plain  that  sloped 
away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills  was 
broken  into  ridges  and  multitudinous  cone- 
like mounds,  resembling  tumulluims  water 
at  the  meeting  of  two  adverse  tides,  and 
presented  a  wild  and  checkered  tract  of 
land,  with  spots  of  vegetation  flourishing 
upon  thefronticTi*  of  irreclaimable  sterility. 
A  low,  pale,  and  yellow  ridge  of  conical 
hills  marks  the  termination  of  the  higher 
terrace,  beneath  which  sweeps  gently  this 
lower  plain  with  a  similar  undulating 
surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by 
sparse  verdure  and  thistle-covered  hillocks. 
Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — 
the  sacred  river ! — its  banks  fringed  with 
perpetual  vprdure ;  winding  in  a  thousand 
gTJWxful  mazes ;  the  pathway  cheered 
with  songs  of  birds,  and  its  own  clear 
voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy ;  its  course  a 
bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste* 

Concerning  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
river's  course,  about  one-third  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  Lieutenant  Ljnch  says, 
that,  for  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the 
boats  floated  down  in  silence — the  silence 
of  the  wilderness.  Her©  and  there  were 
spots  of  soleinn  beauty.  The  numerous 
birds  sang  with  a  music  strange  and 
manifold;  the  willow  branches  were 
spread  upon  the  stream  like  tresses,  and 
creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
with  a  multitude  of  white  and  silvery  little 
flowers,  looked  out  from  among  them  ;  and 
the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over  the  falls,  or 
went  at  his  own  will,  darting  through  the 
arched  vistas,  and  shadowed  and  shaped 
by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  banki. 
There  Avas  but  little  variety  in  the  scenerj' 
of  the  river;  the  streams  sometimes 
washed  the  bases  of  the  sandy  hills,  at 
other  times  meandered  between  low  banks, 
generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented 
views  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
western  shore  is  jieculiar  from  the  high 
calcarious  limestone  hills  which  form  a 
barrier  to  the  stream  when  swollen  by  the 
efliux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  during  the 
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winter  and  early  spring  j  while  the  left 
and  eastern  bank  is  low  and  fringed  with 
tamarisk  and  willow,  and  occusionullj  a 
thicket  of  lofty  cane,  and  tangled  masses 
of  ehrubs  and  creei>ing  j)lants,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  jungle. 

No  les3  than  twenty-two  nights  were 
spent  by  the  party  upon  the  lake.  During 
this  time  the  whole  circuit  of  it  was  mtule; 
including  the  back-water  at  the  southern 
extremity,  which  had  never  before  been 
explored  in  boats.  Every  object  of  in- 
terest upon  the  banks  was  examined ; 
and  the  lake  was  cros^.si'd  and  rccrossed  in 
a  zigzag  direction  through  its  whole 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding.  The 
figure  of  the  lake,  a3  sketched  by  the 
party,  ia  somewhat  different  from  that 
usually  given  to  it.  The  breadth  is  more 
uniform  throughout;  it  is  less  narrowed 
at  the  northern  extremity,  and  less 
widened  on  approaching  the  peninsula  in 
the  south.  In  its  general  dimensions  it 
is  longer,  but  is  not  so  wide  aa  usually 
represented.  Its  length  by  the  map  is 
forty  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of 
about  nine  miles.  Tlie  water,  a  nauseous 
compound  of  bitters  and  salts. 


A  fresh  north  wind  was  blowing  as  they 
rounded  the  point.  They  endeavored  to 
steer  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  to  make 
a  true  west  course,  and  threw  the  patent 
log  overboard  to  measure  the  distance ; 
but  the  wind  rose  so  rapidly  that  the 
boats  could  not  keep  head  to  wind,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  Ijaul  the  log  in.  The 
sea  continued  to  rise  with  the  increasing 
wind,  which  gradually  freshened  to  a 
gale,  and  presented  an  agitated  surface  of 
foaming  brine ;  the  spray,  evaporating  as 
it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  the 
voyagers'  clothes,  as  also  their  hands  and 
faces  ;  and,  while  it  conveyed  a  prickly 
sensation  wherever  it  touched  tlie  skin, 
was,  above  all,  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
eyes.  The  boats,  heavily  laden,  struggled 
sluggishly  at  first;  but  when  the  wind 
increased  in  its  fierceness,  from  the  density 
of  the  water  it  seemed  as  if  their  bows 
were  encountering  the  sledge-hammers  of 
the  Titans,  instead  of  the  opposing  waves 
of  an  angry  sea.  Finally,  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  it  was  feared  both 
boats  must  founder.  Knowing  that  they 
were  losing  advantage  every  moment,  and 
that  with  the  hipse  of  each  siuceeditit]^  one 
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After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  sights  and 
scenes  attending  the  bathing  of  the  pil- 
grims in  the  Jordan,  Lieutenant  Lynch 
sa^'s  that  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  eea, 
is  inclined  towards  the  eastern  shore ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  bay  between  the 
river  and  the  mountains  of  Uelka,  in 
Ammouj  ou  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea. 


the  danger  increased,  they  kept  away  for 
the  northern  shore,  in  the  hope  of  being 
yet  able  to  reacli  it, — their  arms,  clothes 
and  skin,  coated  with  a  greasy  salt,  and 
their  eyes,  lips  and  nostrils,  smarting  ex- 
cessively. 

But,  although  the  sea  had   assumed  a 
threatening     aspect,     and     the      fretted 
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mountains  IcMsmed  terrific  on  either  side, 
and  salt  and  ashes  niiugled  with  its  sands, 
atirl  fetid  sulphureous  springs  trickled  down 
its  raviiies,  tlu*  explorers  did  not  despair. 
Awe  struck,  but  not  terriiied,  fearing  the 
worst  yet  hoping  for  the  hest,  preparations 
were  made  to  spend  a  dreary  night  upon 
the  dreariest  waste  ever  seen.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Arabs  that  no  one 


^ 


the  exact  topography  of  iti  shores,  as- 
certained the  temperature,  width,  depth, 
and  velocity  of  its  tributaries,  collected 
specimens  of  every  kind,  and  noted  the 
winds,  currents,  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sub- 
merged plains,  an  el«vatfd  and  a  depressed 
one.     Through  the  northern,  and  largest 
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can  venture  upon  thissi-ji  and  live,  and  the 
sad  fates  of  Costigan  and  Molyneux  are 
repeatedly  cited  to  deter  sucli  attempts. 
The  first  one  spent  a  few  days,  tlie  last 
about  twenty  hours,  and  returned  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  embarked 
without  landing  on  its  shores.  One  w.as 
found  dying  uj»on  the  shore;  the  other 
eirpircd,  immediately  after  his  return,  of 
fever  contracted  upon  itis  waters. 

The  northern  shore  is  an  extensive  mud 
flat,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond,  the  very 
type  of  desolation  ;  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees  lay  scattered  in  every  direction — 
some  oharred  and  blackened  as  by  fire, 
others  white  with  an  incrustation  of  salt. 
The  nortli-western  shore  is  an  unmixed  bed 
of  gravel,  coming  in  a  gradual  slope  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
coast  ia  a  rugged  line  of  mountains,  hare 
of  all  vegetation — a  continuation  of  the 
Hauran  range,  coming  from  the  north,  and 
extending  south  beyond  the  scope  of 
vision,  throwing  out  three  marked  and 
seemingly  p<|ui-distant  promoutoriea  from 
its  south-eastern  extremities. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  fully  sounded  the  sea, 
determined  its  geographical  position,  took 


and  deepest  onCt  in  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine, 
which  also  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
Wady  el-^Jcib,  or  ravine  within  a  ravine,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea. 

At  one  time,  the  sea  was  observed  to 
assume  an  aspect  peculiarly  somber.  Un- 
stirred by  the  wind,  it  lay  smooth  and 
unruffled  as  an  inland  lake.  The  great 
evaporation  inclosed  it  in  a  thin  transpar- 
ent vapor,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  extraordinary  color  of 
the  sea  beneath,  and,  where  they  blended 
in  the  distance,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It  seemed 
a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less. The  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide 
sheet  of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the 
waves,  aa  they  broke  upon  the  shore,  threw 
a  sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead  husbej 
and  scattered  fragments  of  rocks.  The 
exhalations  and  saline  deposits  are  as  un- 
friendly to  vegetable  life  as  the  waters  are 
to  animal  existence;  that  fruit  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  there,  may  therefore 
well  be  considered  improbable. 

The  celebrated  "Apples  of  Sodom,"  so 
often  spoken  of  by  ancient  and  modern 
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writers,  are  peculiar  to  this  locality.  Tlie 
plant  is  a  pereimial,  specitneus  of  which 
have  been  found  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  girth.  It 
has  a  gray,  cork-like  bark,  with  long  and 
oval  leaves.  The  fruit  resembles  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  and  ■when  ripe  is 
of  a  yellow  color.  It  is  fuir  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch,  but  when  pressed, 
it  explodes  with  a  puff,  leaving  in  the 
hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  rind  and  a  few 
fibers.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  filled  with 
air  like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the  round 
form,  while  in  the  center  is  a  pod  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds. 
When  green,  the  fruit,  like  the  leaves  and 
the  bark,  affords,  when  cut  or  broken,  a 
thickish,  white  milky  fluid.  This  plant, 
however,  wbii^h  from  being  in  Palestine 
found  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  locally  regarded  as  being  the  special 
and  characteristic  product  of  that  lake,  is 
produced  also  in  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
Thus,  this  assumed  mystery  of  the  *Sea  of 
Death'  is  a  sijuplo  phenomenon  of  nature, 
easily  exjilained;  as  is  also  that  of  the 
alleged  fire  and  smoke  of  the  lake,  being, 
as  already  described,  simply  mist  and 
phosphorescence. 

In  regard  to  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  turned, — one  of  tlie  most 
reniarkalile  facts  recorded  in  holy  writ, — - 
and  the  continued  existence  of  which  has 
always  been  asserted  by  the  natives,  as 
well  as  by  many  travelers,  Lieutenant 
Lynch  a.sserta  that  a  pillar  is  there  to  be 
seen ;  the  same,  without  doubt,  to  which 
the  reports  of  the  natives  and  of  travelers 
refer.  But  that  this  pillar,  or  any  like  it, 
is  or  was  that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
transformed,  cannot,  of  course,  bo  demon- 
Btrated. 

It  is  a  lofty,  round  pillar,  standing  ap- 
parently detached  from  ther  general  mass, 


at  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt 
chasm.  Immediately  pulling  in  for  the 
shore,  the  lieutenant  in  company  with  Dr. 
Anderson,  went  up  and  examined  it.  The 
beacli  was  a  soft,  slimy  mud,  encrusted 
with  salt,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
water,  covered  with  saline  fragments,  and 
flakes  of  bitumen.  They  ftmnd  the  pillar 
to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  Hme,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal 
behind.  The  upper  or  rounded  part  is 
about  fort}'  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of 
oval  pedestal,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  slightly  decreases 
in  size  upwards^  crumbles  at  the  top,  and  is 
one  entire  mass  of  crystallization.  A  prop 
or  buttress  connects  it  with  the  mountain 
behind,  and  the  Avhole  is  covered  with  de- 
bris of  a  light  stane  color.  Its  peculiar 
shape  is  attributable  to  the  action  of  the 
winter  rains.  Lieutenant  Lynch  gives  no 
credit  to  the  representations  that  connect 
this  pillar  or  column  with  Lot's  wife. 
And  this  is  true  of  most  travelers  who  have 
visited  the  spot,  though  Montague  gives  it, 
as  his  opiuiou,  that  Lot's  wife  having  lin- 
gered behind,  she,  while  so  lingering,  be- 
came overwhelmed  in  the  descending  fluid, 
and  formed  the  model  or  foundation  foi 
this  extraordinary  column;  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  God's  punishing  a  most  deliber- 
ate act  of  disobedience. 

After  an  absence  of  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  Lieutenant  Lynch  returned,  with  his 
companions,  to  the  United  States,  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  highly  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  planned ;  comparing  most  favorably 
in  tli'.B  respect  with  the  results  of  explora- 
tions made  by  othe.  parties,  and  receiving 
the  highest  encomiums  of  English  review- 
ers some  of  whose  comments,  throwing 
additional  light  on  various  points  involved 
in  the  subject,  are  here  presented- 
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Widely  Eitenfled  and  Ineilianatible  Dep<i«it«  of  the  Preciaua  Metal. — Tlie  News  Spreads  like  WUd-flr« 
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*  OoM  to  ftlch.  and  gold  lo  Mnd, 
OeU  let  barrow,  and  cold  lo  tukd. 
Gold  to  kMpw  uid  cold  to  tpeod. 
And  abundiiiea  orgoVl  tnjwmryr 
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nuiisa  ofK&ATUuia  oi  otxtroainA. 


ITHOUT  any  exaggeration,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  no  modeni 
fevent  has  been  the  c«.u9e  of  m 
much  romance  in  real  life, — ^no 
branth  or  sphere  of  trade,  even  though  perfected  by  long 
experience,  has  called  into  employment  so  many  cf  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  diversified  human  industry 
and  commercial  intercourse, — indeed,  nothing  within  the 
memory  of  mart,  except  the  achievements  of  steam  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  approaches  bo  nearly  to  magic,  as  the 
discovery  of  gold,  in  liixurions  de|>osits,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  that,  too,  in  the  soil  of  a  territory  which,  by 
conquest  and  purchase,  had  but  just  fallen,  like  fruit  golden 
ripe,  into  the  lap  of  the  Great  Republic.  Thia 
discovery  occurred  at  Sutter's  mill,  in  Coloma 
county,  California,  in  February, 
1848." 

Here,  however,  it  deserves  to 
be  stated  as  a  matter  of  histori- 
-  cal  interest,  that  gold  placers 
were  worked  in  certain  portion* 
of  California,  long  before  the 
discovery  just  mentioned.    The 
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eridence  of  this  appears  in  a   letter  ad- 
dressed by  Abi'l  Stearnsj  of  Lo3  Angeles, 
to  Louis  R.  Lull,  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Society  of  Pioneers.     Mr.  Stearns,  who 
"went   to  California  from  Mexico  in  1829, 
states  that  on  the  22J  of  November,  1842, 
lie  sent  by  Alfred  Robinson — who  returned 
from  California  to  the  states  by  way  of 
^lexico — twenty  ounces  CiiMfornia  wttight, 
<^r  eighteen  and  three-fourths  ounces  mint 
Tveight,  of  plaoer  gold,  to  be  forwarded  by 
liim  to   the   United  States  mint  at  Pliila- 
<^elphia;    the    mint    a.ssay   was    returned 
-August   6,  1843.      This   gold  was   taken 
from   placers   first  discovered   in   March, 
3LS42,  by  Francisco  Lopez,  a  Californian, 
^t  San  Fraucisquito,  about  thirty-five  miles 
-Xiorth-west  from  Los  Angeles.     It  appears 
"Chac  Lopez,  while  resting  in  the  shade  with 
some  companions,  during  a  hunt  for  stray 
Iiorscs,  dug  up  some  wild  onions  with  his 
eheath  knife,  and  in  the  dirt  discovered  a 
j)iece  of  gold.     Searching  further,  he  found 
xnore  pieces,  and  on  returning  to  town  an- 
iiounced  his  discovery.      A  few  persons, 
mostly  Sonorians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
placer   mining  in   Mexico,  worked   in  the 
San    Francisquito   placer   from    this  time 
■until   the  latter  part  of  1846  (when  tbe 
war  with  the  L^nited  States  disturbed  the 
country),  takiug  out  some  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  value,  j^er  annum. 
The  United  States  mint  certificate  for  the 
assfly  made  for  Mr.  Stearns  in  1843,  is  now 
in  the  archives  of  the  "  Society  of  Califor- 
nia P.oneers." 

Before  the  great  event  which  made  the 
year  1848  so  memorable,  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  had  ulretidy  become  con- 
spicuous in  tlie  affairs  of  California,  and 
had  in  a  degree  prepared  the  way  for  what 
was  to  follow.  In  the  words  of  a  British 
writer,  the  United  States  spread  her  a<.'tual 
influence  long  before  she  planted  a  tlag  as 
the  sign  of  her  dominion.  For  two  years 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Monterey,  in 
1846,  her  authority  had  been  paramount  in 
California.  At  length,  toward  the  close  of 
the  summer  of  1845,  Fremont  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Monterey,  whose  park- 
like    scenery  — trees    scattered   in  groups 


over  grassy  hills,  wide  sloping  fields,  plan- 
tations of  oak  and  tir,  red-tiled  houses, 
yellow-washed  church,  and  white  cottages 
— showed  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  deso- 
late region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  he  had 
left.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
trappers  —  men  of  muscle  and  daring, 
dressed  in  deer-skin  coats,  with  formidable 
rifles,  and  mounted  on  tall,  spare  horses. 
They  rode  in  Imlian  file  through  the  out- 
skirts; their  leader  viewed  the  town,  and 
they  Tan i shed.  Soon  again  ho  appeared, 
with  an  ominous  array  of  thirty-five  fol- 
lowers, encamped  on  a  woody  height ;  was 
commanded  to  depart,  was  driven  to  the 
hills,  pursued,  and  again  lost  sight  of. 
An  American  ship  then  sailed  into  the 
harbor,  Fremont  was  again  at  Monterey. 
The  Californiaiis  foresaw  the  probable 
progress  of  events,  and  perhaps  secretly 
desired  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
great  republic.  While  balancing  between 
that  and  independence,  two  United  States 
vessels  simultaneously  entered  the  harbors 
of  Monterey  and  San  Fnincisco,  and  in 
July,  1S4G,  the  whole  of  California  came 
under  the  rule  of  America.  A  new  era 
was  again  opened.  An  immediate  change 
appeared.  Industry  was  revived;  deserted 
villages  were  repeopledj  neglected  lands 
were  again  cultivated;  decaying  towns 
were  renovated;  and  the  busy  hum  of 
toil  broke  that  silence  and  lethargy  which 
brooded  over  an  ill-governed  tountry. 

But  another  and  greater  change  was  at 
hand,  to  turn  the  tide  of  her  fortunes  into 
a  new,  a  wider,  and  more  diffusive  channel, 
and  to  raise  California  from  the  condition 
of  a  wild  and  isolated  territory,  to  be  the 
very  focus  of  tlie  world's  attention, — tho 
spot  where  iununierrdde  streams  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
from  barbarous  and  civilized  countries, 
pouring  across  the  Rocky  MountainSj  or 
brought  over  tho  sea,  from  distant  shores, 
were  to  meet  in  ttimuUuous  confluence, 
and,  flowing  upon  each  other,  form  an 
e<ldying  whirlpool  of  excitement,  such  as 
few  countries  on  the  globe,  in  any  period 
of  their  history,  could  present  to  the  ob- 
servatiou  of  mankind. 
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What  is  the  character  of  this  region, 

fndepetidently  of  its  newly  diseoveretl 
treasures,  at  the  period  ineutione J  ?  It 
18  wealthy  in  many  natural  resources.  Its 
extent  is  great.  From  Cape  Mendocino, 
at  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
root  of  the  peninsula,  is  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  Lower  Ciilifornia  thrusts  out 
its  vast  tongue  to  an  almost  equal  dis- 
tance. The  old  region  is  for  tlie  most 
part  a  broken,  hilly,  and  barren  tract  of 
land;  but  occasional  plains  of  rich  fertility 
alternate  with  the  less  favored  tracts,  and 
these  formed  the  sites  of  the  old  Jesuit 
missions,  AUa  California  extends  from 
the  coast  to  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  the  interior  desert  basin,  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  is  a  wild,  rocky,  and  woody 
territory,  watered  by  a  few  rivers,  and 
lakes,  rtei ug  periodically  from  the  earthy 
and  peopled  by  wandering  Indian  hordes. 
The  Sierra  Nevada^  or  anowy  range,  di- 
▼ides  the  gold  region  from  the  great  des- 
ert basin;  and  between  thiH  and  the  sea 
lies  another  line  of  mountains,  forming  a 
Talley  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  wa- 
tered by  the  Sacramento  and  the  Saa 
Joachim.  These  streams,  forming  a  Junc- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  valley,  diverge 
toward  the  sea,  and  pour  in  an  iiuited 
current  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
— one  of  the  noblest  on  the  globe.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  diversified^  and 
full  of  beauty.  Green  valleys,  glittering 
lakes,  and  verdant  hills,  extend  along  the 
interior  borders,  backed  by  the  rounded 
apires  of  the  snowy  range,  whose  deep  ra- 
vines and  caverns  are  just  now  peopled  by 


toiling  gold-hunters ;  and  these  are  drawing 
more  wealth  from  the  bleakest,  most  bar- 
ren, and  most  neglected  spot.^,  than  a  hus- 
bandman in  the  course  of  many  years  could 
derive  from  the  most  luxuriantly  cultivated 
laud.  Along  the  river  banks,  light  grassy 
slopes  alternate  with  stony,  broken,  sandy 
expanses,  honey-combed  as  it  were  by 
time,  but  now  swarming  with  amateur 
delvers.  However,  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  fertile  ;  producing  readily  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  with  fine  tiuiber, 
whilst  immense  pasture  grounds  afford 
nourishment  to  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
once  formed  the  principal  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Uj  to  the  year  1847,  so  comparativelj 
small  were  the  gatherings  of  gold,  in 
various   sections    of    the   globe,    that  in 
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reckoning  the  average  produce  of  the  pre- 
cious mt'tal,  of  all  parts  of  the  New  and 
OM  World  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to 
1847,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  annual 
value  of  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

It  was  in  September,  1847,  tluit  Captain 
Jolin  A.  Sutter,  the  great  pioneer  settler 
in  California,  commeoced  an  undertaking 
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which  led,  by  a  very  simple  and  ordinary 
circumstance,  to  the  Jirst  practirul  dis- 
covert/ of  the  produjioitsltf  vahitihle  gold 
mines  of  California — the  long-sought  El 
Dorado  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
This  imdertaking  consisted  in  the  erection 
of  a  saw-mill  at  Coloma,  on  a  mountainous 
8()0t  about  one  thousand  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  valley,  where  the  Rio  des  los 
Americanos  pours  down  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  swell  the  united  streams  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joachim. 

Such  an  enterprise,  in  such  a  region,  at 
a  time  when  the  i)olitical  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  so  unsettled  and 
Uncertain,  indicated  a  mind  of  energy  and 
executive   capacity,   on   the  part    of   the 
projector.     And    it   was  even   so,  in  full 
xueasure,   in  the  case  of  Captain  Sutter. 
lie  is  described,  by  his  biographers,  in  the 
^tiuals  of  San  Francisco,  as  an  intelligent 
^wiss  emigrant,  who  sailed  for  and  reached 
^ew    York,   in   July,   1834;  but    fijmlly 
Settled   and  for  several  years  resided  in 
^Vlissouri.     The     wild    west    had    always 
{>ossessed  a  charm  for  him,  and  he  had  re- 
iBoved  thither;  but  now  his  adventurous 
apirit  looked  sUlI  further  towards  the  setting 


Bun,  and  roved  along  the  waters  that  sped 
their  unknown  way  to  the  Pacific.  Leav- 
ing family  and  home,  in  company  with  Sir 
William  Drumniotid  Stewart,  he  joined  a 
party,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Tri[»p8, 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  start- 
ed for  the  broad  valleys  of  California, 
where  he  knew  that  rich  and  fertile  lands 
only  awaited  an  industrious  cultivator,  and 
where  Providence  had  even  a  still  richer 
yielding  field  that  he  knew  not  of.  He 
left  the  trappers  at  their  rendezvous  on 
the  Wind  rivt-r  among  the  Kansas  Rocky 
mountains,  and  with  a  new  party  of  six 
decided  on  proceeding  to  their  destination 
by  way  of  Oregon.  Crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Willamette,  he  finally  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  there  ascertained  that 
inmiuoerablc  delays  must  elapse  before  he 
could  reach  California.  Nothing  daunted, 
and  apparently  urged,  like  Columbus,  to 
accomplish  his  object  despite  of  fate, 
Captain  Sutter  sailed  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  hoping  to  embark  thence  direct 
for  the  Spanish  coast.  But  when  he 
arrived  there,  no  vessels  were  about  to  sail 
in  that  direction.  Again  he  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  fate,  and  re-embarked  for 
Sitka  Island,  in  Russian  America,  and 
from  that  immense  distance  at  last  reached 
Yerba  Buena,  July  second,  1830.  Not 
permitted  to  land  here,  he  again  embarked, 
and  was  finally  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
California  soil  at  Monterey.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  Spanish  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  settlers,  he  obtained  tbe 
permis.siou  of  Governor  Alvarado  to  locate 
himself  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Sacra- 
mento; more  readily  granted,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  then  the  abode  of  savage 
Indiana.  He  explored  the  Sacramento, 
Feather  and  American  rivers,  and  in 
August,  1839,  about  eighteen  months  after 
he  commenced  his  journey,  permanently 
established  himself  on  the  latter  river, 
with  a  colony  of  only  three  whites  and 
eight  Kanakas.  In  a  short  time,  he  re- 
moved to  the  location  afterwards  known  as 
Sutter's  Fort,  and  took  possession  of  the 
surrounding  country  under  a  Mexican 
grant,   giving  to  it  the   name    of    New 
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Helratia.  From  this  point  he  cut  a  road 
to  the  janction  of  the  Sacnunt^nto  and 
American  riTers,  where  he  established  a 
qnaj  or  laading-^tlace,  on  the  site  of  which 
hoe  nnee  been  biBlt  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
fief*  he  Tfi— wii  for  eeretal  years,  becom- 
IB^  pMaeaaor  at  a  lar^  amoant  of  land, 
•ad  OfUij  canyiAg  on  rarious  and  ex- 
fetflOV*  Mtpgofnoti.  At  one  time  he 
Ikni  a  ifciwiaiwl  aetw  sown  in  wheat,  and 
owood  «i^t  Uumnnd  neat  cattle,  two 
ifcnnriTiii  hoisee  and  mules^  aa  many  sheep, 
aad  a  thooaand  swine.  He  was  appointed 
akalde  ol  the  district  by  Commodore 
Slodctou,  and  Indian  agent  by  General 
Ki?arn<>y ;  and  with  all  his  s^-mpathies 
with  this  country,  his  earnest  wisli  was  to 
•«•  California  brought  into  the  American 
(Juiou, 

Among  thn  followers  of  Sutter  was 
Jamea  W.  Miir«hiil),  wlio  emigrated  from 
K«w  ♦Irrswy  to  Or»>gon  in  1843,  and  a  year 
httor  wont  to  Culifnruia.  By  trade  he 
WHN  a  rtirjii'iitiT,  anil  to  Iiirn  Captain 
HvtttiU'  iulrUBlrd  tho  erection  of  the  saw- 
Hidl  at  Coloma,  where  good  water-power 
anit  pU>Mty  of  httii1ii<r  had  determined  its 
hii«Miioii.  It  wiiN  tjiitt  t^ntcrpriKe  which  led 
|«i  ill*  iiiOMt  fiiinouD  diticovery  of  gold  ever 
ttikowii  Im  liw  hiNtury  of  the  globe.  How 
IhU  linp|MMiiid,  huH  liceu  difforently  related 
\t¥  tUHtvfuul  HUlhoritteH,  but  perhaps  by 
ItoMft  iMiM'fi  iitilhiMitically  than  by  Mr. 
OHithtir,  }H'imi«li'Ut  <>['  thii  Travelller'a  Club 
iif  Nt'W  Vork.  Tilts  Kuw-iniU  was  com- 
plitfttd  III  «}anuury,  1K4H,  and  they  had 
|iM<'  MottiiiinncMd  nawiiig  himber,  when,  on 
(hit  II  Im'''  ••''  Ki'bniary  2il,  Marshall 
Mp|)*iMi(*<|  i«l<  Hiitlor'H  Fori,  hia  hoi'se  in  a 
luniu  Nitil  hitiiiteU  prt■^«L•Ilting  a  singular 
Mp|Miwi*»M('«'  hH  lii<Hjmtti'n<d  with  mud, 
nnii  jtil«iilii|{  miller  intettno  excitement. 

And  lUtW  ttiiMimd  a  scene  which  can 
!      I      .    .  . .  ih'il   in   its  elements  of 

I.  J itulnu).      Marshall  imme- 

i\\n^f*\r  rH<|iM*M(i^d  (!apt(tin  Sutter  to  go 
w)H<  M'M  into  a  roiiui  wliero  they  could  be 
niniit*  ThiM  rin|iii*Nl  waH  granted,  and, 
„tlt>t  (hii  i\mtf  wan  niuiiuil,  Mtu-Mltall  at-ked 
iaftlifUi  WnKitr  If  li«  wim  nnvt^  they  would 
f,ut>    Uh  i||riliiibi<d,    and   dottired   that   the  ! 


door  might  be  locked.  Captain  Sutter  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  his  actions,  and 
he  began  to  think  it  hazardous  to  lock 
himself  in  the  room  with  Marshall,  who 
appeared  so  uncommonly  strange.  Mar- 
shall being  satisfied  at  last  that  they 
would  not  be  interrupted,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  pouch  from  which  he  poured 
upon  the  table  about  an  ounce  of  yellow 
grains  of  metal,  which  he  thought  would 
prove  to  be  gold.  Captain  Sutter  inquired 
where  he  got  it.  Marshall  stated  that  in 
the  morning,  the  water  being  shut  off  from 
the  saw-mill  race,  as  was  customary,  he 
discovered,  in  passing  through  the  race, 
shining  particles  here  and  there  on  the 
bottom.  On  examination,  he  found  them 
to  be  of  metallic  substance,  and  the 
thought  flashed  orer  him  that  they  might 
be  gold-  Ifow  big  with  events  was  this 
point  of  time/  Marshall  stated  that  the 
laborers — white  and  Indian — had  picked 
up  some  of  the  particles,  and  he  thought 
a  large  quantity  could  be  collected. 

Captain  Sutter  was  at  first  quite 
incredulous  aa  to  these  particles  being 
gold,  but  happening  to  have  a  bottle  of 
nitric  acid  among  his  stores,  he  applied 
the  test,  and,  true  enough,  the  yellow 
grains  proved  to  be  piire  gold.  The  great 
discovery  was  made/ 

The  account  given  above  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  Captain  Sutter's  own 
narrative  of  the  event,  namely:  That 
Marshall  had  contracted  with  him  for  the 
building  of  a  saw-mill  for  producing 
lumber,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American 
River,  a  feeder  of  the  Sacramento.  In 
the  course  of  his  operations,  Marishalli  had 
occasion  to  admit  the  river  water  into  the 
tail-race,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and 
deepening  it  by  the  strength  of  the 
current.  In  doing  this,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  was 
carried  along  with  the  stream,  and 
deposited  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tail- 
race.  Marshall,  when  one  day  examining 
the  state  of  his  works,  noticed  a  few 
glittering  particles  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  heap.  His  curiosity  being  aroused, 
he  gathered  some  of  the  sparkling  objects; 
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and  Jie  at  once  became  Batisfied  of  their 
nature  find  the  value  of  his  discovery.  All 
trembling  with  excitement,  he  hurried  to 
his  employer  and  told  his  story.  CaptJiin 
Sutter  at  first  thought  it  whs  a  fiction,  and 
the  teller  only  a  mad  fool.  Indeed,  he 
confesses  that  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
his  loaded  rifle,  when  he,  Avhom  he  was 
tempted  to  consider  a  maniac,  was  eagerly 
disclosing  the  miraculous  tale.  However, 
his  doubts  were  all  ut  once  dispelled  when 
Marshall  tossed  ou  the  table  before  him 
some  of  the  shiuing  dust. 

Not  leas  interesting  is  the  account  given 
of  the  maimer  in  which  the  discovery 
became  public — owing,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Dnnbar^s  statement,  to  that  which  extracts 
both  wit  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  folly,  from 
the  brain  of  man.  After  some  examin- 
ation, Captiiin  Sutter  became  satisfied  that 
gold  in  considerable  quantities  would  be 
found  in  that  neigliborhood ;  and  while  the 
reflections  of  Marahidl  were  probably  con- 
fined to  the  idea  of  rapidly  acquired 
wealth  for  himself.  Captain  Sutter  realized 
at  once  how  impo.ssible  it  would  be  to  hold 
his  laborers  to  their  work  in  carrying  an 
his  improvements,  gathering  his  crops,  and 
avoid  being  overrun  by  new-cotners, 
should  the  gold  prove  abundant  and  the 
discovery  be  promulgated.  He  therefore 
begged  the  laborers  to  say  nothing  about 
the  gold  for  six  weeks.  His  grist-mill  and 
some  other  improvements  would  then  be 
completed,  and  his  crops  all  gathered. 
The  laborers  promised  to  comply  with  his 
reque.st,  and  Captain  Sutter  returned  home 
on  the  fifth  of  February.  But  the  great 
secret  could  not  long  be  retained.  A 
bottle  of  whiskey  made  it  known.  A 
teamster,  whom  Captain  Sutter  had  dis- 
patched to  the  saw-mill  with  supplies, 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
managed  to  obtain  some  of  the  precious 
grains.  On  returning  to  the  fort,  he 
immediately  went  to  the  neighboring 
store,  kept  by  a  Mormon,  and  demanded  a 
bottle  of  whiskey.  This  was  a  cash  article 
in  that  country,  and,  as  the  teamster  was 
poor  pay,  the  trader  refused  to  sell  bim 
the  whiskey,     The  man  declared  he  had 


plenty  of  money,  and  exhibited  some 
grains  of  gold.  The  astonished  trader,  on 
being  satisfied  that  these  were  gold,  gave 
his  customer  the  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
earnestly  inquired  where  he  got  the  gold. 
The  teamster  refused  to  make  known  the 
secret  till  he  had  imbibed  considerable  of 
the  liquor,  when  his  tongue  was  loosened, 
and  he  told  all  about  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Sutter's  mill.  The  wonderful  tale 
spread  like  wi!d-Mre  throughout  the 
sparsely  inhabited  territory  of  California. 
It  ran  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
traversed  the  continent,  reached  the 
Atlantic  shores,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
story  of  California's  golden  treasures  had 
startled  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  rumors,  oa 
they  spread  abroad,    were  lightly   tossed 
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aside;  but  confirmation  gave  them 
strength,  and  as  each  transmission  of 
intelligence  to  the  United  States  carried 
fresh  accouiits  of  new  discoveries,  an 
enthusiastic  ardor  was  awakened,  and 
within  four  months  of  that  eventful  day, 
five  thousand  persons  were  delving  on  the 
river's  banks,  on  the  slopes,  amid  the 
ravines,  hollows,  and  caverns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento. 

And  now,  from  the  vast  population  of 
the  great  republic,  new  streams  of  emigra- 
tion broke  at  once  to  swell  that  current 
which  for  years  ha<l  set  noiselessly  toward 
the  valleys  of  California.  Gradually,  the 
knowledge  of  the  auriferous  soil  was  borne 
to  the  four  quart-ers  of  the  world,  and  from 
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all  the  ports  of  all  nations  sails  were 
spreafl  toward  the  cousts  of  that  wealthy 
region.  As  by  a  niaguetie  impulse,  the 
sands  of  the  Sacramento  attracted  popula- 
tion. Lawyers,  clurgymen,  phyaioians, 
hotel-keepers,  merchants,  mechanics, 
clerks,  traders,  farmers,  left  their  oecupa- 
tions,  and  hurried  with  basket  and  spade 
to  the  laud  that  glittered.  Homes  and 
liouses  were  closed  ;  the  grass  threatened 
to  grow  over  whole  streets  j  deserted  ships 
swung  on  their  anchors  in  silent  barbers. 
The  garrison  of  Monterey  abandoned  arms 
and  took  up  the  pickaxe  and  the  shovel. 
Trains  of  wagons  constantly  streamed 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  Stores  and 
shoda  were  built  along  the  river  bank, 
and  crammed  with  provisions  to  be  sold  at 
more  than  famine  prices;  whole  towns  of 
tents  and  bushy  Ijowers  sprang  up  as  if 
by  magic  ;  every  dawn  rose  upon  a  motley 
toiling  multitude,  swarming  in  eveiy  nook 
and  corner  of  tlio  mo<lern  El  Dorado,  and 
every  night  was  illuminated  by  the  flames 
of  a  thousand  bivouacs. 

Half-naked  Indians,  sharp-visaged  Yan- 
kees in  straw  hats  and  loose  frocks,  groups 
of  swarthy  Spanish-Americans,  old  Dona 
in  the  gaudy  costume  of  a  dead  fashion, 
gigantic  trappers  with  their  rude  pifairio 
garb,  and  gentlemen  traders  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  with  crowds  ol 
Califomian  women,  jostled  in  tumultuous 
confusion  through  the  gold  district- 
Every  method,  from  the  roughest  to  the 
most  ingenious,  was  devised  for  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  gold ;  and  the  strange 
spectacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  popula- 
tion, witliout  law,  without  authority,  with- 
out restraint,  toiling  together  in  amicable 
companionship.  But  the  duration  of  this 
condition  of  things  wa.s  brief.  Outrages 
were  perpetrated,  robbery  commenced, 
blood  was  shed,  and  anarchy  in  its  most 
hideous  form  ap})eared.  But  the  United 
Stsites  government  soon  laid  the  foundar 
tions  of  order,  and  prepared  a  system  of 
regular  legislation  for  California.  A 
severe  code  was  established;  thieving  in- 
curred the  heavy  penalty  of  a  brand  on 
the  cheeky   with  mutilation  of  the  ears  ; 
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other  crimes  were  punished  witb  similar 
rigor. 

Within  a  period  of  five  months,  tl 
p<>pulation  of  tlie  territory  had  run  up 
one  hundred  thousand,  having  just  qua 
rujik-d  during  that  time.  Of  these,  soi 
forty-five  thousand  arrived  in  the  nine 
thousand  wagons  that  traversed  the  over- 
land route,  and  four  thousand  on  mole- 
Iiack,  while  the  remainder  came  vi 
I'anuma,  and  round  Cape  Horn.  On* 
third  of  this  multitude  was  composed  of 
farmers,  another  of  tradesmen  and  nw 
chanics,  and  the  rest  of  merchants,  pi 
fessional  men,  adventurers,  and  gamblers. 
The  vast  emigrant  armies  acted  as  pioneers 
on  their  various  routes,  hewing  down 
trees,  filling  up  chasms,  leveling 
groiands,  and  bridging  torrents.  But 
sufferings  endured  in  these  colossal  c« 
vans  were  severe  and  terrible.  Many 
perished  on  the  route;  many  became  in- 
sane, or  wasted  away,  through  lack  of  food 
and  water.  The  scourge  of  cholera  al 
overtook  the  early  emigrants,  before  th« 
were  fairly  embarked  on  the  wilderness 
the  freipient  ruins  of  the  early  spring,' 
added  to  the  hardships  and  exposure  o| 
their  travel,  prepared  the  way  for 
ravages,  and  the  first  four  hundred  mile^ 
of  the  trail  were  marked  by  graves,  to 
the  number  of  about  four  thousand. 
Many  also  suffered  immensely  for  want 
of  food.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  narrative 
of  what  befell  these  pioneer  emigrant^  sayidfl 
that  not  only  were  they  compelled  to  kill*" 
their  horses  and  mules  to  keep  themselves 
from  starvation,  hnt  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a  moss  by  way  of  variety  to  the  tough  mule 
steaks,  to  kill  a  quantity  of  rattlesnakes, 
with  whirh  the  mountains  abounded,  and 
have  a  dish  of  them  fried  for  supper. 

And  still  the  tide  of  emigration  rolle^^J 
onward,    as    the    richness     of    the    gold ' 
product,  over  so  vast  a  region  of  territory, 
became  a  confirmed  fact.     Notwithstand- 
ing   the    oft-told    story    of    deprivation, 
famine  and  death,  parties  and  companies 
daily  went  forth  to  El  Dorado,  the  goldei 
land.     Some  took  the  perilous  inland  route' 
across  the  Rocky  mountains ;  some  went 
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round  Cape  Horn;  and  multitudes  took 
tlie  Panama  route.  The  tens  of  thousands 
who  thus  went,  having  no  other  object 
than  to  get  gold,  had  neither  means  nor 
inclination  to  grow  their  own  food  nor  to 
manufacture  their  own  necessaries ;  and 
hence  arose  a  field  of  enterprise  which  the 
commercial  world  did  not  neglect.  Valu- 
able cargoes  were  dispatched  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  there  sold  in  exchange  for 
gold  dust,  and  that  place  in  time  btn-ame  a 
populous,  bu»\%  thriving  city,  distinguished 
also  for  reckless  speculation,  fabulous 
prices  for  real  estate,  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
and  disa.strou8  contlagrations.  During 
one  week  in  1850,  gold  dust  to  the  value 
of  three  million  dollars  was  shipped  and 
exported  from  San  Francisco.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  the  monthly  shipment 
bad  reached  alM>ut  eight  million  dollars. 
On  September  15,  1850,  there  were  in  that 
port  six  liundred  and  eight3'-four  vessels, 
belonging  to  twenty-one  different  nation^; 
some  of  these  vessels,  small  in  size,  had 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  ex- 
change their  produce  for  gold  dust.  In 
the  first  two  weeks  of  Octoberj  in  the 
same  year,  ninety-four  vessels  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  not  including  the  regular 
steamers. 

But  the  most  strange  and  wonderful 
spectacle  of  all,  was  that  exhibited  by 
the  money-diggers  at  their  avocation. 
Men  with  long-handled  shovels  delved 
among  clumps  of  bushes,  or  by  the  side  of 
large  rocks,  never  raising  their  eyes  for  an 
lunt&at;     others,   with   pick   and   shovel, 


worked  among  stone  and  gravel,  or  with 
trowels  searched  under  banks  and  roots 
of  trees,  where,  if  rewarded  with  small 
lumps  of  gold,  their  eyes  suddenlj'  kindled 
with  pleiisure,  and  the  search  was  more 
intently  imrsued.  In  the  water,  knee,  or 
even  waist  deep,  regardless  of  the  shiver- 
ing cold,  others  were  washing  the  soil 
i:i  the  tin  pans  or  the  common  cradle  rocker, 
whilst  the  sun  poured  a  hot  flood  upon  their 
lieads.  The  common  rocking  machine 
for  separating  the  gold  was  at  first  in  great 
demand,  but  this  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
cradle  of  ingenious  construction  j  then 
came  crushing  mills,  of  various  kinds,  for 
pounding  the  auriferous  quartz;  and  in 
time,  machinery  of  the  most  effective 
adaptability  was  universally  introduced. 
This  operated  powerfully  to  regulate  rain- 
ing operations,  and  to  give  order  and 
stability  to  affairs  generally  throughout 
the  territory.  Society  assumed  the  most 
advanced  organization,  churches  every- 
where dotted  the  land,  education  was 
fostered,  and  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  patterned  after  those  of  the 
older  states.  Agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  pursuits  were  entered  up»ou 
largely  and  with  great  success  ;  California 
was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  in 
185i>}  and  in  only  ten  years  from  Mar- 
shall's curious  and  accidental  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutter's  mill,  in  1848,  the  gold 
product  of  California  had  reached  a  total 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
population  had  increased  from  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  souls  to  six 
hundred  thousand  I 
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J  UAK.ER  order,  cleanliness,  and  temperance,  so  cbaracteristic  of  t 
"city  of  brotherly  love,"  did  not  save  Philadflplua  frora  l>eing  vii 
ited,  at  an  early  period  after  the  founding  of  the  republic,  by  one  of 
ri   the  most  direful  scourges  that  ever  was  known  in  the  western  world. 
I   This  was  the  yellow  fever,  or  '*  plague,"  in  1793,  an  epidemic  which, 
from  its  remarkable  nature  and  development,  is  entitled 
the  first  mention  in  an  article  like  this,  and  reminiscences 
which  —  deeply  interesting  and  indeed  in  some   instan* 
altnost  tragical — will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
readable,  at  the  present  day. 

^ .       Following  this,  was   the   malignant   spo 

fever,  in  which  the  patient  had  large  red  s 
here  and  there  j  it  broke  out  in  Massachuaeti 
in  1806  and  continued  until  1815.  in  the  varioua 
northern  states.  In  1812,  the  United  States 
army  in  New  York  and  Vermont  suffered  se- 
verely from  it.  In  the  latter  state,  it  waa  the 
most  alarming  disease  ever  known.  It  usually 
attacked  persons  of  the  most  hardy  and  robust 
:^':^^-  constitution,  and  often  proved  fatal  in  a  few 
^^  ""-  hours;  not  uncommonly,  the  patient  was  a 
corpse  before  a  physician  could  be  brought  to  his 
assistance. 

In  1822,  the  yellow,  fever  appeared  again 
l^ew  York,  with  great  virulence,  after  an  int«r- 
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mission    of    some    seventeen    years,  and 
though  the  mortality  was  much  less  exten- 
sive than  previously,  the  panic  was  even 
sharper, — the  city  south  of  the  park  heing  I 
fenced  off  an<l   nearly   deserted,  families, 
merchants,  banks,  and  even  the  city  gov- 
ernment removing  to  a  distance.     But  in 
X833-5,  the  disease  was  far  more  virulent. 
In  1832,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  cholera 
<v«phyxia,    made   its    ap)pearance    in    the 
XJnited  States  for  the  first  time,  coming 
t>y  way  of  Canada.     Following  tlie  course 
of  the  large  rivers,  it  soon  reached  Buffalo, 
a^nd  then  spread  irregularly,  occurring  in 
'^^owns  and  cities  at  distances  from  each 
other,  without  affecting  intervening  dis- 
*»xict8  till   a  subsequent  period.      In  the 
«^ity  of  New  York,  it  appeared  June  27th, 
«kud  cx>ntinued  two  months,  during  which 
X^erio<i  there  were  three  thousand  four  hun- 
c^red  deaths.     In  Albany,  it  showed  itself 
^mt  the  same  time  as  in  New  York ;  and 
"^erhile  its  fury  was  abating  in  the  latter 
;place,  it  began  to  appear  in  its  most  for- 
'knaidable  shape  in  Philadelphia,  atid  in  a 
:f  ew  weeks  a  thousand  fell  victims.     About 
"the  same  mortality  occurred  in  Baltimore 
^nd    Washington,    which    citiea    the    con- 
"ftagion   soon   reached.     It  commenced  in 
<^incinnati  in  July,  became    epidemic  in 
September,   and  continufd  through  most 
«)f  the  fiumnver  of  1833.     In  the  southern 
states,  it  made  great  huvuc  amongst  the 
slave  population,  who  fell  reatly  and  easy 
subjects  of  its  power.     Fatal,  beyond  all 
jirecedent,  was  the  malady,  in  New  Orleans 
And  St.  Louis.     The  middle  states  never 
"before  knew  so  terrible  a  visitation. 

From  the  north,  tlie  disease  also  ex- 
tended itself  along  the  borders  of  the 
^reat  lakes,  and  soon  its  ravages  began  at 
Detroit.  The  six  eastern  states  escaped 
with  only  a  few  cases,  principally  in  the 
port  towns  of  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

And  now  again,  this  an-fiil  scourge  re- 
appeared, in  1849,  to  bla!*t  the  land  with 
death  on  every  side,  carrying  terror  to 
every  home  and  heart,  anri  sweeping  tens 
of  thousands  into  the  grave  In  New 
Orleans,  it  broke  out  about  the  middle  of 
24 


Du'cember,  1848,  and  continued  through 
the  winter.  So  frightful  were  its  devasta- 
tions, that  it  is  estimated  to  have  deci- 
mated the  inhabitants  that  remained  in 
some  wards  of  the  city.  The  raging  pesti- 
lence appeared  in  New  York  in  May,  and, 
so  violent  was  its  sftrcad,  that  during  the 
week  ending  July  21st^  more  than  seven 
hundred  deaths  occurred;  the  mortality 
that  week  was  the  greatest  that  Imd  ever 
taken  place  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  the  deaths  by  all  diseases  number- 
ing more  than  fourteen  hundred.  In 
Boston,  the  deaths  from  cholera,  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  were 
rising  six  hundred.  But  it  was  far  more 
terrible  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the 
victims  in  each  of  these  citiea  being  up- 
wards of  six  thousand.  Over  all  tlie  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  this  Aiigel  of  Death 
spread  his  destroying  wings,  and  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.  The  third  day  of 
August,  1849,  was,  in  view  of  the  terrible 
scourge  tlnis  stalking  mightily  over  the 
broad  land,  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  Unite<l  States  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  tliat  God  would  "  avert  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday." 

Again,  in  1853,  terror  and  panic  seized 
the  land,  from  another  visitation  of  the 
3'ellow  fever  or  plague.  It  spent  its  chief 
force  upon  that  oft-doomed  city.  New  Or- 
leans, where,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation fell  victims. 

Concerning  the  origin,  or  producing 
causes,  of  these  epidemics,  authorities 
have  differed  so  widely,  that  little  of  a 
conclusive  character,  on  these  points,  can 
be  presented ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
resipecting  the  modes  of  treatment.  Much, 
however,  that  is  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable,  relative  to  these  awful  visita- 
tions, may  be  learned  from  the  various 
phenomena  and  incidents  that  accompa- 
nied them- 

Li  no  other  plat^e,  perhaps,  were  the 
manifestations  and  effects  of  a  deathly 
epidemic  upon  human  conduct  exhibited 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
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Carey,  tho  h'mtoriftn  of  tlmt  period,  most 
of  the  iiihal)it!Ujt«  wIjo  could,  by  any 
means,  make  it  convenient,  tied  from  tlie 
city*  Of  those  who  remained,  many  shut 
themselvesi  up  in  their  houses,  being  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets.  Tlie  smoke  of  tobacco 
being  regarded  aa  a  preventive,  many 
persons,  even  women  and  small  hoys,  htid 
aegars  almost  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
OtherSj  placing  full  confidence  in  garlic, 
chewed  it  almost  the  whole  dayj  some 
kept  it  in  their  pockets  and  shoes.     Many 


burned  tobacco,  sprinkled  vinegar,  etc 
Churches,  libraries,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  were  closed.  Those  persons 
who  ventured  abroad  had  handkerchiefs, 
or  sponges,  impregnated  with  ^-inegar  or 
camphor,  at  their  noses  ;  some  had  smell- 
ing bottles  full  of  thieves'  vinegar.  Other* 
carried  pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  hands 
and  pockets,  also  camphor  bags  tied  around 
their  necks.  The  corpses  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  even  of  those  who  had 
not  <lied  of  the  epidemic,  were  carried  to 
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the  grave  on  the  shafts  of  a  cliair,  the  liorse 
driven  by  u  negro,  unattended  by  a  friend 
or  relation,  and  ivitliout  any  sort  of  cere- 
mony. People  uniformly  and  hastily  shift- 
ed their  course  at  the  sight  of  a  heaise 
coming  towards  them-  Many  never  walked 
on  thii  foot-path,  but  went  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  to  avoid  being  infeoted  in 
passing  houses  wherein  people  had  died. 
AL'quaititances  and  friends  avoided  each 
otlier  in  the  streets,  and  only  signified 
their  regard  by  a  cold  nod.  The  old 
custom  of  shaking  hands  fell  into  snch 
general  disuse,  that  many  recoiled  with 
affright  at  eveoi  the  offer  of  a  hand.  A 
person  wearing  crape,  or  haWng  any  other 
appearance  of  mourning,  was  shunned  like 
a  vi|jer;  and  many  congratulated  them- 
selves highly  on  the  skill  and  address  with 
which  they  got  to  windward  of  every 
person  whom  they  met.  When,  too,  the 
citizens,  summoning  sufficient  rcBolutioUj 
walked  abroad  to  take  the  air,  the  sight  of 
the  sick-cart  conveying  patients  to  the 
hospital,  or  the  hearse  carrying  the  dead 
to  the  grave, — which  were  traveling  al- 
most the  whole  day,^ — soon  damped  their 
spirits,  and  caused  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  seek  seclusion.  These  manifest- 
ations and  characteristics  prevailed  alike 
during  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera. 
Consternation  was  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  Men  of  affluent  fortunes  were 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  any  stranger, 
black  or  white,  who  could  by  entreaty  he 
procured.  In  some  cases,  no  money  or 
influence  could  procure  proper  attendance. 
With  the  poor,  the  case  was,  of  course, 
immeasurably  worse  than  with  the  rich. 
Many  of  them  perished,  without  a  human 
being  to  hand  them  a  drink  of  water,  or 
to  perform  any  medical  or  charitable  office. 
Some  of  the  horrible  and  heart-rending 
occurrences,  which  transpired  during  these 
visitations  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
will  suffice  better  than  any  discussions  of 
symptoms  and  treatment,  or  any  mere 
general  representations  of  the  public  ter- 
ror and  panic,  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
calamities  that  thus  swept  over  the  land, 
carrying    desolation    and    anguish    to   so 


many  happy  homes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  instances  referred  to,  as  rela- 
ted by  Carey,  Simpson,  and  others. 

An  old  grave  digger,  named  Sebastian, 
who  had  long  lost  the  sense  of  smelling, 
fancied  he  could  not  take  the  disorder,  and 
therefore  followed  his  business  without 
apprehension.  A  husband  and  his  wife, 
who  lay  sick  together,  wished  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  same  grave.  Their  deaths 
happened  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
When  the  latter  of  the  two  was  to  be 
buried,  Sebastian  was  employed  to  dig 
open  the  other's  grave.  He  struck  upon 
and  broke  the  coffin,  and  in  stooping  down, 
inhaled  such  an  intolerable  and  deadly 
stench,  that  he  was  taken  sick  immedi- 
ately, and  in  a  day  or  two  died. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  once  in  affluent 
circumstances,  were  found  lying  dead  in 
bed,  and  between  them  was  their  child,  a 
little  infant,  who  was  sucking  its  mother's 
breast.  How  long  they  had  lain  thus,  was 
uncertain. 

Peculiar  in  its  sadness,  was  the  case  of 
a  woman,  whose  husband  had  just  died  of 
the  disease;  she  was  seized  with  the  pains 
of  parturition,  and  had  nobody  to  assist 
her,  as  the  women  in  the  neighborhood 
were  afraid  t"  go  into  the  house,  She  lay, 
for  a  considerab'*^  time,  in  a  condition  of 
anguish  truly  indescribable ;  at  length, 
she  struggled  to  reach  the  window,  and 
cried  out  for  assistance.  Two  me*.,  mass- 
ing by,  went  up  stairs  ;  but  they  came  at 
too  late  a  stage — for  phe  was  even  then 
striving  with  death — ^and  actually,  in  a 
few  minutes,  expired  in  their  arms. 
Another  woman,  whose  husband  and  two 
children  lay  dead  in  the  room  with  her, 
was  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the 
woman  just  described, — ^without  a  mid- 
wife, or  any  other  person  to  aid  her.  Her 
cries  at  the  window  brought  up  one  of  the 
carters  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  sick. 
With  his  assistance  she  was  delivered  of 
a  child,  which  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  did  the  mother,  who  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  her  labor,  on  account  of  the 
disorder,  and  by  the  dreadful  tpectacle 
before  her.     Ajid  thus  lay,  in  one  room, 
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no  le&s   than  five  dead  bodies,  an  entire 
family,  carried  oft"  within  a  few  hours. 

Before  arrangements  could  be  made  and 
carried  out,  bj  the  public  authorities,  to 
mitigate  the  severities  of  the  scourge, 
many  fell  victims,  whose  lives  would  oth- 
erwise, probably,  have  been  saved.  A 
servant  girl,  belonging  to  a  family  in 
which  the  malady  had  prevailed,  becom- 
ing apprehensive  of  what  might  be  her 
own  fate,  resolved  to  remove  to  a  relation's 
house,  some  distance  in  the  country.  She 
was,  however,  taken  sick  on  the  road,  and 
returned  to  town,  where  she  could  find  no 
person  willing  to  receive  her.     One  of  the 


inquired  into  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
other,  to  indulge  the  contemptible  pro- 
pensity of  hoaxing,  told  him,  that  a  coffin- 
maker,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
committee  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  had 
found  such  a  decrease  of  demand  two 
weeks  before,  that  be  ha^l  a  large  supply  of 
coffins  on  hand  j  but  that  the  mortality 
had  again  so  far  increased,  that  he  had 
sold  all,  and  had  seven  journejinen  em- 
ployed day  and  night.  jUarmed  at  this 
information,  the  merchant  and  his  family 
instantly  turned  back. 

Several  instances  occurred,  of  the  drivel 
of  the  hospital  wagons,  on  their  arrival 
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guardians  of  the  poor  provided  a  cart,  and 
took  her  to  the  almshouse,  into  which  she 
was  refused  admittance.  She  was  brought 
back,  but  the  guardian  could  not  procure 
her  a  single  night^s  lodging  ;  and  at  last, 
after  every  effort  to  procure  some  kind 
of  shelter,  the  unfortunate  creature  abso- 
lutely expired  in  the  cart. 

Of  the  various  incidents  partaking  of 
the  extravagant  and  farcical,  much  might 
be  related.  A  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  been  absent  for  sevend  weeks, 
was  returning  to  the  city  in  tJie  second 
week  of  November,  having  heard  that  the 
danger  w.is  no  more.  He  met  a  man  on 
the  road  going  from  the  city,  and  naturally 


deliver  up  their  charge,  finding,  to  their 
amazement,  the  wagons  empty.  A  lunatic, 
who  had  the  malignant  disorder,  was  ad- 
vised, h-^  hia  neighbors,  to  go  to  the  fever 
hospital.  He  consented,  and  got  into  the 
cart;  but  soon  changing  his  mind,  be 
slipped  out  at  the  end,  unknown  to  the 
carter,  who,  after  a  while,  missing  him, 
and  seeing  him  at  a  distance  running  away, 
turned  hia  horao  about,  and  trotted  hard 
after  hin.  The  other  doubled  his  pace, 
and  the  carter  whipped  his  horse  to  a  gallop : 
but  the  agile  lunatic  turned  a  corner,  and^ 
adroitly  hid  himself  in  a  house,  leaving  th< 
mortified  carter  to  return,  and  deliver  an 
account  of  his  ludicrous  adventure. 
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The  ^te  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  was  seized  with  the 
disease^  and  given  over  by  the  doctors. 
Tlie  husband  ahundoned  her,  and  next 
night  lay  out  of  the  house  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing the  infection.  In  the  morning,  taking 
it  for  granted,  from  the  very  low  state  she 
had  been  in,  that  she  was  dead,  he  pur- 
chased a  ooffin  for  her;  but  on  entering 
the  house,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  her  much  recovered.  He  himself, 
however,  fell  sick  shortly  after,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  very  coffin  which  he  had 
so  precipitately  bought  for  his  wife.  An- 
other example  under  this  class,  though 
with  one  or  two  important  points  of  differ^ 
ence,  is  the  following :  A  woman,  whose 
husband  died,  refused  to  have  him  buried 
in  a  coffin  provided  for  her  by  one  of  her 
friends,  as  too  paltry  and  mean  ;  she  there- 
fore liought  an  elegant  and  costly  one,  and 
had  the  other  laid  by  in  the  yard.  In  a 
week  she  was  herself  a  corpse,  and  was 
buried  in  the  very  coffin  she  had  rejected. 

The  powers  of  the  god  of  love  might  be 
imagined  to  lie  dormant  amidst  such  scenes 
of  distress  as  were  exhibited  at  the  hos- 
pitals, during  this  period.  But  his  away 
was  felt  there  with  equal  force  as  any- 
where else.  Thus  it  waa,  that  John  John- 
son and  Priscilla  Hicks,  two  patients  in 
the  public  hospital,  who  had  recovered, 
and  then  officiated  as  nurses  to  the  sick, 
were  smitten  witli  ejich  other's  charms, 
and,  procuring  leave  of  nbsence  for  an  hour 
or  two,  went  to  the  cit}',  were  joined  in  the 
bands  of  matrimony,  and  returned  to  their 
avocation  at  the  hospital.  Another  adven- 
ture of  the  same  kind,  waa  that  of  Nassy, 
a  Portuguese  mulatto,  who  took  to  wife 
Hannah  Smith,  a  bouncing  German  girl, 
employed,  like  himself,  as  u  nurse.  An 
instance  of  similar  attachment  is  related  as 
having  occurred  in  New  Orleans,  when 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
whole  city  was  sunk  in  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. A  smiling  happy  couple  appeared 
one  morning  before  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  requested  him  to  proclaim  the  bans  of 
their  marriage  the  next  day.  The  rever- 
end  gentleman   was   surprised   that   any 


persons  should  desire  to  get  married  at 
such  a  time  of  general  misery  and  distress, 
and  urged  the  couple  that  they  should 
postpone  it  until  the  ejiidcmic  was  over. 
But  they  declined  doing  so,  and  the  priest, 
indignant  at  what  he  considered  ill-timed^ 
levity,  turned  away,  and  positively  refused 
to  officiate  in  their  behalf,  stating  that  he 
was  too  busy  attending  the  sick  and  ad- 
ministering the  last  consolations  to  the 
dying.  The  impatient  pair  next  proceeded 
to  the  clergj-man  of  St.  Patrick's,  who 
exhibited  a  like  surprise  at  the  urgency  of 
the  parties,  and  at  first  refused  to  sanction 
such  a  marriage,  but  yielded  at  last  to 
their  importunities.  After  due  publica- 
tion of  the  bans  they  were  married,  and 
retired  to  their  new  homo  to  spend  the 
honeymoon.  In  a  few  days,  the  Itridal 
chamber  presented  a  solemn  and  affecting 
spectacle.  The  dead  body  of  the  husband 
lay  on  a  couch,  and  the  young  and  lovely 
bride  writlied  in  agony  on  the  bed  j  slie 
quickly  followed  him,  and  their  honeymoon 
was  passed  in  another  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  devotednesa  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  clergy,  generally  speak- 
ing, during  these  calamities,  and  the 
number  who  thus  lost  their  lives,  thero 
was  occasionally  an  exception.  An  anec- 
dote, illustrating  this  fact,  used  to  be 
related  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston, 
who  was  mayor  of  New  York,  while  the 
plague  raged  in  that  city,  and  which  will 
bear  repetition  r  The  violence  of  the  epi- 
demic was  beginning  to  abate  ;  its  attacks 
were  indeed  not  less  numerous  than  before, 
but  the  proportion  of  its  victims  was  daily 
diminijshing.  I  had  a  few  minutes  at  my 
own  disposal  (says  Livnngston),  and  I  had 
gone  one  evening,  in  a  carriage,  a.  short 
distance  from  the  city,  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  country,  when  I  met  on  the  road, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
return  toward  the  city,  a  protcsstaut  minis- 
ter— married,  au<I  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  co-laborers, 
had  fled  the  fatal  contagion.  He  was  a 
man  truly  pious,  of  exemplary  life,  and 
presenting  in  his  own  person  to  his  flock 
an  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
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lie  preached  to  them  with  sincerity  and 
eloquence.  And  jet,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  he  had  not  remained,  but  had  fled, 
— not  for  himself , — he  had  heen  carried 
away  by  the  panic  with  which  his  family 
were  seized.     He  asked^ 

"What  is  going  on  in  town,  Edward? 
Ih  the  sicknesa  abating  ?  " 

"  We  are  doing  all  wo  can,  my  reverend 
friend.  We  are  taking  care  of  the  sick. 
The  physicians  are  discharging  most  Dohly 
their  glorious  miBslon — but  what  can  we 
do  for  mens  souls?  The  proper  material 
sucoora  aboundj  for  never  was  charity  more 
lavish  of  its  offerings  \  but  the  bread  of  the 
Word  is  wanting.  The  wretched  ask  in 
vain  for  those  physicians  of  the  mind  dis- 
eased, whose  consolations  can  cure  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit  and  rob  death  of  its 
terrors.  W^ell — what  do  you  say  ?  Here 
is  room  for  you  in  my  carriage.  Come  in  ! 
— the  ripe  harvest  is  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  there  are  no  reapers  to  gather  it." 

The  reverend  gentleman  pressed  Liv- 
ingston's hand — pointed  to  his  wife  and 
children  who  were  at  the  door  of  a  small 
house  near  the  road — and  walked  away  in 
silence.  Had  ho  belonged  to  any  other 
profession,  his  anxiety  for  his  family 
might  well  have  excused  him  for  sharing 
in  that  feeling  of  terror  which,  seizing 
like  a  panic  upon  all  hearts,  bid  fair  to 
depopulate  the  city.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
spectacle  of  sadness  calculated  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart  —  the  mournfml  gloom  of 
those  empty  streets,  their  silence  broken 
only  by  the  rumbling  of  the  dead-cart  and 
the  driver's  hoarse  cry,  "Bring  out  your 
dead  ! " — those  houses  left  ojjon  and  fully 
furnished,  from  which  the  owners  had  fled 
— that  forest  of  shipping,  deserted  and 
silent  as  those  of  the  western  wilds,— the 
heart  recoiled  from  such  sights  and  con- 
tacts. On  the  masts  of  some  of  these  ves- 
sels hung  still  the  unfurled  sail.  On  the 
wharves,  too,  might  often  be  seen  the  bales 
of  merchandise  which  terror  had  left  there. 
Tliere  was  no  danger  of  their  being  carried 
off.  Death  was  uppermost  in  men's 
minds ;  business  was  forgotten  ;  the  grave- 
yards looked  like  ploughed  fields. 


But  the  anecdote  of  Livingston  and  the 
clerical  friend  is  well  offset  by  one  related 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitall,  a  well-known 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  Orleans. 
Walking  on  the  levee  in  pursuit  of  objects 
of  charity,  one  day  at  noon,  during  the 
epidemic  period^  he  was  attracted  to  a 
number  of  laborers  collected  around  some 
object.  Elbowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  Mr,  Whitall  found  a  [>oor  laborer 
lying  on  the  ground,  violently  sick  with 
the  prevailing  disease,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  suflfering  extremely.  The  crowd, 
though  pitying  his  condition,  appeared  to 
be  either  too  much  frightened  to  render 
him  any  aid,  or  igiiorant  of  how  they 
could  relieve  him.  But  the  experienced 
Samaritan  did  not  long  consider  his  doty 
on  such  an  occasion.  Seizing  one  of  the 
wheelbarrows  used  in  carrying  bales  of 
cotton  from  the  wharves  to  the  ships,  he 
rolled  it  up  alongside  the  sick  man,  and 
laying  him  gently  in  it,  wheeled  his  poor 
patient  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  there 
secured  for  him  such  attendance  as  finally 
led  to  his  recovery. 

As  is  usual,  in  times  of  threatened  epi- 
demic, the  authorities  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  made  due  provision  to  avert  it« 
approach,  by  stringent  sanitary  regula- 
tions,  or,  failing  in  this,  established  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick,  retreats  in  the  suburbs 
for  those  residing  in  the  infected  districts, 
and  liberal  appropriations  of  food  aikd 
money  for  the  thousands  of  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment  at  such  a  crisis.  In 
some  instances,  these  resolute  proceedings 
were  objected  to.  A  few  persons  refused 
to  go,  and  one  man,  who  had  been  forcibly 
removed,  returned  clandestinely  and  shut 
himself  in  his  house;  his  foolish  obstinacy 
was  not  discovered  until  he  was  found  dead 
in  the  place  he  was  so  unwilling  to  leave. 
Several  merchants,  too,  laughing  at  the 
precautions  of  the  authorities,  persisted  in 
visiting  their  counting-houses  situated  in 
the  dangerous  localities;  their  death 
atoned  for  their  rashness. 

Among  the  women,  the  mortality  was 
not  so  great  as  among  the  men,  nor  among 
the  old  and  infirm  as  among  the  middle- 
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aged  and  robust.  Tipplers  and  drunkards, 
as  well  as  gourmands,  were  very  suscepti- 
ble to  the  disorder  j  of  these,  many  were 
seized,  and  the  recoveries  were  very  rare. 
To  men  and  women  of  illicit  pleasure,  it 
was  equally  fatal ;  the  wretched,  debilitated 
state  of  their  constitutions,  produced  by  lust 
and  excess,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to 
epidemic  disease,  which  very  soon  termi- 
nated their  miserable  career.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  female  domestics  likewise  fell  victims. 

Dreadful  was  the  destruction  among  the 
poor;  indeed,  it  is  computed  that  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  number  of  the  dead 
were  of  that  class.  The  ot'cupants  of 
filthy  houses  severely  expiated  their  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness  and  decency.  Whole 
families,  in  such  houses,  sunk  into  one 
silent,  undistinguishing  grave.  The  mor- 
tality in  confined  streets,  small  aIle3-8,  and 
close  houses,  debarred  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  greatly  exceeded  that  in  the  large 
streets  and  well-aired  houses. 

Of  the  committee  appointed  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  it  is 
related  by  one  of  their  number,  as  a  fact 
of  peculiar  physiological  interest,  that  sev- 
eral of  its  members  declared  that  some  of 
the  most  pleasurable  hours  of  their  exist- 
ence were  spent  during  the  heightli  of  the 
fever.  They  were  released  from  the  cares 
of  business ;  their  committee  duties  fully 
occupied  their  minds,  and  engrossed  their 
attention  for  the  entire  day  ;  they  went  to 
the  state-house — ^the  place  of  meeting — in 
the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast ; 
took  a  cold  collation  there  at  dinner-tinje, 
the  materials  of  which  were  constantly 
spread  on  a  sideboard ;  and  there  they 
remained  till  night,  when  they  returned 
to  their  families;  custom  robbed  the  situ- 
ation of  its  terrors.  The  only  interruption 
to  this  state  of  their  feelings,  arose  from 
the  death  of  some  friend  or  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, or  of  some  person  whom  they 
had  perhaps  seen  alive  a  few  hour.s  or  a 
day  before.     But  even  these  sad  impres- 


sions, though  for  the  time  strong  and 
afflictive,  soon  wore  away,  and  the  tran- 
quil state  returned. 

Empiricism  and  quackery  were  not  in- 
active, even  in  times  like  these  ;  and  the 
cholera  was  no  exception  among  those 
'*  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,"  for  the  cure 
of  which  charlatans  had  their  "  unfailing 
specific.''  But  of  all  the  nostrums  thus 
brought  forward,  the  "  Vinegar  of  Four 
Thittvts"  was  the  most  universal.  A 
story  was  tied  to  its  tail  which  gave  it  a 
popularity:  Centuries  ago,  a  dreadful 
plague  raged  in  Marseilles.  The  people 
fled ;  the  city  was  visited  by  no  ona 
except  four  thieves,  who  daily  entered, 
robbed  the  houses,  and  carried  their  plun- 
der to  the  mountains.  The  astonished 
citizens,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the 
dena  and  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the 
plague,  saw  them  daily  pass  and  re-pass 
with  their  ill-gotten  gear,  and  wondered 
most  profoundly  why  the  plague  did  not 
seize  them.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
one  of  these  thieves  was  captured;  tltey 
were  just  going  to  break  him  on  the  wheel, 
when  he  said  if  they  would  spare  his  life 
he  would  teach  them  to  make  the  vinegar 
of  four  thieves,  by  means  of  which  they 
had  ©scaped  the  plague  when  robbing  the 
city, — a  request  w*liich  was  granted.  The 
"secret"  thus  imparted,  modern  quacks 
claimed  to  make  use  of  in  the  preparation 
of  a  panacea  for  the  cholera!  Of  course 
the  venders  got  rich,  for,  during  the  epi- 
demic, multitudes  credulously  believed  in 
the  efficiency  of  smelling  thieves'  vinegar, 
and  treated  their  noses  accordingly. 

Terrildy  as  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered  from  epidem- 
ics, they  bear  no  comparison  in  this 
respect  to  the  devastations  by  cholera,  in 
the  cities  ot  London  and  Paris, — in  the 
latter  of  which,  with  tnie  French  sensibil- 
ity, the  people  have  erected  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  commemorative  of  the 
unfortunate  victims. 
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Spot  of  Ulfl  Birth.— The  Similar  and  Tragical  Case  of  John  C.  Colt,^  Murderer  of  Samuel  Adams, 


"  II  dotii  Mem  too  bloody. 
F(he  hrul,  Ihrn  ha»k  Ihr  It 
I  WTBlh  la  <l«ath,  ciid  tiumee  >nenru4«.' 


"  II  doui  Mem  too  Uloaay. 

Ent,  to  eul  off  (he  hrul,  Ihrn  ha»k  Ihr  ltmb«|-> 
ka  < 


EMORAELE,  almost  beyond  a  paTiillel,  in  the  crim» 
iual  iiiinals  of  America,  is  the  great  crime  which 
finds  its  record  in  the  following  pages.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  in  their  social  and  professional 
relations,  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  circumatancea  of  the  ease,  invest  the  deed  with 
a  vmiverwd  and  permanent  interest. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1849, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best 
known  citizens  of  Boston,  of  an  old  family,  and 
highly  respected,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  College  there,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,    of  rather  remarkable  person  and  very  activ* 


::i 


PaOF.  WEBSTEK^B  MCEBEn  APPLIANCES. 

habits,  was  vsalking  about  the  city,  and  transacting  business  as  usual — one  of  his  h 
acts,  on  that  day,  being  the  purchase  of  some  lettuce  for  the  dinner  of  his  invalid  daugh- 
ter; the  only  other  members  of  his  fauiilj  being  his  wife,  and  one  son,  who  was  the^^ 
traveling  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Being  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men,  l^l^| 
absence  from  the  family  table  at  half-past  three  o'clock  excited  surprise ;  and  on  the 
tvening  of  the  satue  day  there  was  serious  apprehension,  his  absence  still  contiuuiag 
unexplained.     It  was  thought  best  to  postpone  all  public  search  until  Saturday  after- 
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noon ;  at  two  o'clock,  therefore,  there  being 
no  tidings  of  him,  a  most  vigorous  and 
minute  search  was  instituted  by  his 
friends,  with  the  aid  of  the  police  force  of 
Boston  and  of  advertisements  offering 
large  rewards  for  such  inteUigonoe  sis 
should  lead  to  his  discovery.  He  was 
described  as  sixty  years  of  age,  about  five 
feet  and  nine  inches  bigh,  gray  hair,  thin 
face,  with  a  scar  under  the  rhin,  ligbt  com- 
plexion, and  usually  a  rapid  walker;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  dark  frm-k  i-oat,  dark  pan- 
taloons, purple  silk  vest,  dark  figured  black 
stock,  and  black  hat.  The  search  was 
continued  without  intemlssion  until  the 
following  Friday,  men  being  sent  in  all 
directions  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  on  all 
the  railroads,  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  \ 
they  searched  over  land  and  water,  and 
under  water. 

It  was  known  the  next  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  disappearance,  that  on  the  previous 
Friday,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  Doctor 
Parkman  had,  by  appointment,  met  with 
Dr-  John  W.  Webster  (Proft?ssor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Harvard  University,  and  Ltfturer 
on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College.  Bos- 
ton,) in  his  rooms  .it  the  Medical  College, 
and  no  further  trace  could  be  found  ;  the 
fact  of  this  interview  having  been  first 
communicated  by  Professor  Webster. 

The  nature  of  this  interview,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  took  place, 
may  be  here  stated.  Iji  18^12,  Doctor  Park- 
man  had  lent  Professor  Webster,  on  his 
promissory  note,  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  1847  a  further  advance  svas  made  to 
Professor  Webster  by  Doctor  Parkman  and 
some  other  parties,  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  tliere  was  a  promissory  note  given 
Doctor  Parkraan  for  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  dollars,  payable  by 
yearly  installments  in  four  years ;  a  balance 
due  on  a  former  note,  to  the  amount  of 
three  h;mdred  and  thirty-two  dollars, 
being  included.  Doctor  Parkman  had  held 
two  mortgages;  one  to  secure  the  four 
hundred  dollar  note,  which  was  given  in 
1842,  and  another  which  secured  that  note, 
and  the  other  large  note  given  in  1847, 
The  mortgage  which  was  given  in  1847j 


covered  all  Professor  TYebster's  household 
furniture,  his  books,  and  all  his  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  That 
cabinet,  however,  he  secretly  disposed  of, 
so  that  all  that  was  left  to  secure  that 
mortgage  was  the  household  furniture,  and 
what  hooks  he  may  have  had.  From  a 
memorandum,  prepared  in  April,  1849,  it 
was  shown  that  the  amount  of  I'rofessor 
Webster's  debt  to  Doctor  Parkman  was,  at 
that  time,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dol- 
lars, being  made  up  of  three  items  due  at 
different  times.  Doctor  Parkman  had  for 
some  time  pressed  urgently  for  the  balance 
due  to  himself,  and  there  were  frequent 
and  by  no  means  friendly  ooininunicatioas 
between  the  parties  on  the  subject. 

The  account  given  by  Professor  Web- 
ster to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman — 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terras, 
having  formerly  been  a  member  of  his 
congregation,  and  having  very  recently 
received  from  him  pastoral  offices, — of  the 
last  interview  with  his  missing  brother, 
was,  that  he  called  upon  Doctor  Parkman 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  Noven'.ber  twenty-third,  and  ar- 
ranged that  Ine  doctor  should  meet  him  at 
the  college  at  half-past  one ;  that  Doctor 
Parkman  came  at  that  hour,  having  some 
papers  in  his  band,  and  received  from 
Professor  Webster  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars,  and  some  odd  cents, 
upon  which  Doctor  Parkman  took  out  one 
of  the  notes,  and  hurriedly  dashing  his  pen 
across  the  signature,  went  away  in  great 
haste,  leaving  tlie  note  behind  him,  saying, 
as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  would  have  the 
mortgage  canceled.  On  the  last  interview 
between  them  in  the  presence  of  any 
witness,  and  which  took  place  in  the  col- 
lege on  the  previous  Monday,  Doctor  Park- 
man  indignantly  complained  to  Professor 
Webster  that  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  which 
was  mortgaged  to  him  in  security  of  the 
advances  he  made,  had  been  afterwards 
fraudulently  Hold  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Shaw ;  and  to  another  person 
he  made  some  very  severe  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  this  transaction,  Hubstantially,  if 
not  in  express  terms,  charging  Professor 
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Webster  with  dishonesty.  At  partingj Doc- 
tor Purkman  is  reported  to  have  said  with 
much  energy,  "something  must  be  doue 
to-morrow !  '*  The  following  day,  Profes- 
sor Webster  sent  a  note  to  Doctor  Park- 
man,  in  response  to  which  the  doctor  went 
out  to  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  to  Profes- 
sor Webstei''8  house. 

Every  chie  discovered  led  the  searchers 
Lack  to  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
there  ended;  no  person  being  to  be  found 
who  had  spoken  with  Doctor  Parkman 
after  his  interview  with  Professor  Webster. 
Along  with  other  buildings,  the  college 
was  searched;  first  on  Monday — elightlyj 
and  merely  by  way  of  excuse  for  searching 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  —  and 
again  upon  Tueselajj  but  with  no  serious 
Buspioions  and  with  no  discovery,  Profes- 
sor Webster  cbeerfulJy  accompanying  the 
officers  through  his  own  apartments. 

In  the  meantime,  another  investigation 
had  bpRn  going  on  in  the  hands  of  Little- 
field,  the  janitor  of  the  college,  who  had  as 
early  as  Sunday  evening  begun  to  enter- 
tain suspicions,  which  all  his  subsequent 
asBiduons  watching  increased,  and  which 
led  to  the  discovery,  upon  Friday,  in  the 
laboratory,  and  in  a  vault  connected  with 
it,  of  certain  human  remains,  believed  to 
be  those  of  Doctor  Parkman,  and  to  the 
apprehension  and  ultimately  to  the  trial  of 
Professor  Webster  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  It  was  a  case,  in  comparison 
with  which,  those  of  Hare,  Avery,  Robin- 
son, Strang,  Ward,  Washburn,  Thomas, 
and  Rogers,  appear  but  ordinary. 

The  premises  in  the  medical  college  used 
by  Professor  Webster,  consisted  of  a  lec- 
ture-room in  front;  an  upper  laboratory 
behind  the  lecture-room,  furnished  with  a 
fltove,  water  and  a  sink,  and  a  small  room 
adjoining,  where  chemifal  materials  were 
kept  These  were  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  basement  story  there  was  a  lower  lab- 
oratory, reached  by  a  staircase  from  the 
upper  one;  this  contained  an  assay  fur- 
nace, was  provided  with  water  and  a  sink, 
had  a  store-room  adjoining,  and  a  private 
closet,  with  an  opening  into  a  vault  at  the 
base  of  the  building,  into  which  vault  the 


searwater  had  access  through  the  stones  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  some  years 
before  slightly  pushed  out  of  their  original 
position.  Into  this  vault  there  was  so 
opening  except  that  in  the  private  closet 
After  all  the  other  parts  of  the  college  had 
been  repeatedly  searched  without  succeaa, 
the  janitor  resolved  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  this  vault,  which  he  effected  by 
secretly  breaking  a  hole  through  the  brick 
and  lime  wall,  at  a  point  almost  directly 
under  the  private  closet,  taking  care  to 
work  only  during  Professor  Webster's 
absence. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  exactly  a  week  after  Doctor 
Parkman'a  disappearance,  the  opening  was 
made  ;  and  there  were  discovered,  lying  in 
the  vault,  parts  of  a  male  human  body. 
These  consiBted  of  the  pelvis  or  hip  bones, 
the  right  thigh  from  the  hip  to  the  knee, 
and  the  left  leg,  from  the  kiiee  to  the 
ankle. 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure,  Pro- 
fessor Webster  was  immediately  appre- 
hended ;  and  a  more  careful  searc-h  was 
made  in  the  laboratory  on  the  next  and 
the  following  days,  which  resulted  in  fur- 
ther discoveries.  Buried  among  tan  in  a 
tea-chest,  and  covered  with  specimens  of 
minerals,  there  were  found  a  large  hunt- 
ing-knife ;  a  thorax  or  chest,  with  both 
clavicles  and  scapulee  attached,  and  having 
a  perforation  in  the  region  of  the  heart; 
and  a  left  thigb^  to  which  a  piece  of  string 
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waa  fastened.  In  the  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
also,  were  found  grains  of  gold,  a  pearl 
shirt  button,  a  human  tootli,  blocks  of 
mineral  teeth,  and  about  fifty  fragments 
of  bone  belonging  to  the  skull,  face,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  body.  There 
waa  also  found  in  the  laboratory  a  largo 
double-edged  sheath-knife — culled  also  a 
Turkish  knife — a  small  saw,  a  hammer, 
and  some  other  articles. 

In  arresting  Professor  Webster,  throe 
of  the  Boston  police  proceeded  at  night, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clapp,  in  a 
coach,  to  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  on 
knocking  at  the  door  of  which  and  inquir- 
ing for  the  professor,  the  a<?count  of  what 
transpired  is  as  fallows  ;  That  he  came  for- 
ward to  see  what  was  wanted  ;  we  told  him 
that  we  wanted  him  to  go  with  us  and  as- 
sise at  one  more  search  of  the  medical  col- 
lege. He  said  sometliing  about  its  hav- 
ing been  searched  two  or  three  times 
before,  but  was  very  willing  to  accompany 
us,  and  putting  off  his  slippers,  drew  on 
his  hoots,  and  came  out.  Just  as  we 
started,  he  remarked  tliat  he  had  forgotten 
his  keys,  and  would  go  back  and  get  themi 
he  waa  told  that  they  had  keys  enough  to 
unlock  all  the  rooms  in  the  college,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  back 
after  tlwm — he  said  it  was  very  well,  and 
got  into  the  coach.  The  driver  turned 
toward  Boston,  and  on  the  way  Professor 
Webster  conversed  on  indifferent  subjects. 
The  conversation  finally  fell  upon  the  dis- 
appearance of  Doctor  Parkman.  Profes- 
sor Webster  remarked  that  a  Mrs.  Bent, 
of  Cambridge,  had  seen  Doctor  Parkman 
at  a  very  late  hour  on  the  Friday  evening 
when  he  disappeared,  and  he  satd  as  she 
lived  near  the  bridge,  it  might  be  well  to 
call  and  see  her ;  this  waa  declined,  with 
the  reply  that  they  could  go  some  other 
time. 

On  the  party  coming  over  the  bridge, 
Professor  Webater  asked  if  anything  fur- 
ther had  been  done  in  the  search  for  the 
doctor;  he  was  told  that  the  doctor's  hat 
had  been  found  in  the  water  at  Cbarles- 
town,  and  that  the  river  had  been  dragged 
above  and  below  the  bridge.     As  the  coach 


went  along,  the  driver  passed  beyond  the 
street  leading  to  the  college,  and  directed 
his  way  up  towards  thw  jail.  Professor 
Webster  remarked  tbut  be  was  going  in  a 
wrong  direction.  To  this,  policeman  Clapp 
made  reply,  that  the  coachman  was  a  new 
liand  and  somewhat  green,  but  he  would 
doubtless  discover  and  rectify  his  mistake. 
This  reason  satisfied  hiin.  The  coachman 
still  drove  on,  and  shortly  after  arrived  at 
the  jail.  Clapp  gat  out  of  the  coach  and 
went  into  the  jail,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
spectators  there — found  there  were  not, 
and  then  went  back  and  said  to  those  In 
the  coa<.'h,  "I  wish,  gentlemen,  you  would 
alight  here  for  a  few  moments."  The  offi- 
cers got  out  of  the  coach,  and  the  professor 
followed.  They  passed  into  the  outer 
ofBce,  and  Clapp  then  said,  "Gentlemen, 
I  guess  we  had  better  walk  into  the  inner 
ofli<"e.'*  Looking  strangely  at  Clapp,  Pro- 
fessor Webster  said — 

"  IVhiit  is  the  meaning  of  all  th'iA?" 
"  Professor  Webster,"  replied  ilr.  Clapp, 
"you  will  perhaps  remember  that  in  com- 
ing over  Cambridge  bridge,  I  told  you  that 
the  river  above  and  below  it  had  been 
dragged;  we  have  also  been  dragging  in 
the  college,  and  we  have  been  looking  for 
the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman.  You  are  now 
in  ciistodt/f  on  the  chai'ge  of  being  his  wiur- 
derer /  " 

On  hearing  thi:^  announcement,  he  ut- 
tered two  or  three  sentences  which  were 
not  distinctly  understood,  but  which  were 
supposed  at  the  time  to  refer  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged; 
he  finally  spoke  jilainly,  and  said  he  would 
like  his  family  to  be  told  of  his  arrest. 
Mr.  Clapp  replied,  that  if  hia  family  were 
informed,  as  he  requested,  it  would  be  a 
sad  night  to  them,  and  advised  him  far- 
ther— as  he  was  beginning  to  talk — that 
he  would  better  not  .^ay  anything  to  any- 
body at  that  time.  On  afterwards  carry- 
ing the  prisoner  to  the  college  and  labora- 
tory, he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  looked 
as  though  he  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  about  him.  He  appeared  to  act  pre- 
cisely as  some  persons  are  known  to  when 
in  delirium  tremens ;    some  one    handed 
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him  water,  but  he  could  not  drink,  and 
E) napped  at  the  glass  like  a  mad  dog. 
Concerning  tbia  period,  Professor  Web- 
ster states,  in  his  own  words:  ^  Wlien  1 
found  the  carriage  was  stopping  at  tbe 
jail,  I  was  sure  of  uiy  fate.  Before  leav- 
ing the  carriage  I  took  a  dose  of  strych- 
nine from  my  po<"ket  and  swallowed  it.  I 
had  prepared  it  in  the  shape  of  a  pill  be- 
fore I  left  my  laboratory  on  the  twenty- 
third.  I  thought  I  could  not  hear  to  sur- 
vive detection.  I  thought  it  was  a  large 
dose.  The  state  of  my  nerrous  system 
probably  defeatefl  its  action  partially.' 

After  a  lung  irivestigatioti  of  the  case, 
the  grand  jury  found  an  indictment  against 
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the  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Parkraun,  which  came  on  for  trial  at  Boa- 
ton,  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  three 
associate  jiistices,  Wilde,  Metcalf,  and 
Dewey,  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Miissachusetts,  upon  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1850.  8ome  time  before  the 
judges  took  their  places  upon  the  bench, 
Professor  Webster, — until  now  the  inti- 
mate companion  of  senators,  judges,  di- 
vines, men  of  literature  and  science — 
entered,  and  immediately  took  his  seat  in 
tlm  ffdoti'H  duck.  His  step  wtis  light  and 
elarttic,  m  crossicig  towards  his  place,  and 
liiHi  «-ouiilenanfn  betrayed  a  marked  degree 
of  cuhu  unit  digtiiiicd  com|>osure.  On  sit- 
Utm  flown,  Iiif  smiled,  as  he  saluted  several 
of   his   friends  and  acquaintances,  to  some 


of  whom  he  familiarly  nodded ;  and  a 
Ftranger  would  have  taken  him  for  an  or- 
dinary spectator.  lie  wore  his  spectacles, 
and  sat  with  ea.se  and  dignity  in  the  dock, 
occasionally  shaking  hands  with  friends. 
The  countenance  of  Pi-ofcssor  Webster  in- 
dicated strong  animal  passions,  and  irasci- 
ble temperament.  The  cheek-bones  high, 
and  the  mouth,  with  compressed  lips,  be- 
trayed great  resolution  and  firmness  of 
character.  The  forehead  inclined  to  an- 
gular, rather  low^,  and  partially  retreating. 
Standing  below  the  middle  height,  and  by 
no  means  a  man  of  muscular  strength,  his 
genend  appearance  made  no  very  favorable 
impression.  On  the  reading  of  the  indii 
ment,  by  the  clerk,  the  prisoner  stood 
in  the  dock  and  listened  with  marked  at- 
tention. Almost  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  him  at  tliia  time,  but  he  exhibited 
the  same  self-possession  and  determined 
control  as  from  the  first,  pleading  'Not 
Cuilty,'  in  a  strong  and  emphatic  tone  of 
voice.  Ex-Governor  ClifTord  was  his  sen- 
ior counsel. 

The  trial  lasted  during  eleven  daySf 
there  having  been  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  witnesses  examined — 
forty-seven  of  them  being  called  on  behalf 
of  the  accused,  including  his  professional 
friends  and  neighbors,  Presidents  Sparks 
and  Walker,  Professors  Peirce,  Bowen, 
llosford,  Palfrey,  and  Wynian.  Scientific 
testimony  was  also  given  by  Prof.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  and  othei-s;  and  the  court  sat 
eiglit  or  nine  hours  each  day.  The  testi- 
mony was  of  a  moat  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  character.  The  various  parts 
of  the  btwly  found  in  the  vault,  furnace, 
and  tea-ciiest,  were,  by  the  marvelous  and 
beautiful  science  of  anatomy,  under  the 
skillful  hand  of  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  re- 
integrati^d,  and  found  to  constitute  a 
body,  positively  recognized  by  some  of 
Doctor  Parkman's  intimate  associates  as 
his.  Doctor  Keep  identified  the  mineral 
teeth  as  the  set  made  by  him  for  the  doc- 
tor. The  general  figure  and  appearance 
indicated  by  the  remains,  including  a  veiy 
peculiar  hairitiess  of  the  back,  corresponded 
perfectly    with    Doctor    Parkman's;    tl 
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lieigbt,  which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  anat- 
<:>tai9ts  examined,  'could  be  determined 
certainly  within  half  an  inch,'  waa  just 
"the  same  J  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  too, 
ebown  hy  four  fragments  of  the  right  half, 
implied  a  rising  chin,  whirh  was  so  promi- 
xient  a  foatiir©  of  the  doctor.  Every  cir- 
cumstance brought  forward  tended  to  show 
"fthat  Doctor  Parkman'a  last  known  wliere- 
aibouts  waa  at  tlit*  medical  college,  on  the 
^ay  when  he  was  there  to  meet  Professor 
"Webster  J  that  the  remains  found  in  the 
Apartments  of  the  latter  were  those  of  the 
<ioctor;  that  the  professor,  during  the 
"^veek  succeeding  the  day  of  Doctor  Park- 
znan's  disappearance,  was  locked  in  his 
laboratory  at  unusual  hours  j  that  during 
"ftbat  week,  intense  fires  had  been  kept  up 
in  the  fumare,  and  water  was  used  in  pro- 
•iigious  quantities.  So  overvvhehuiiig  was 
"the  evidence  substantiating  these  and  kin- 
<ired  facts,  and  so  strong  and  unbroken  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  connected 
iProfessor  Webster's  movements  with  the 
^reat  and  a\vful  deed,  that  the  verdict  of 
guilty  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  ques- 
tion should  be  fiually  passed  upon  by  the 
jury.  But,  through  all  the  protracted 
trials  the  prisoner  maintained  perfect  com- 
posure, even  when  facts  and  objects  were 
disclosed  which  would  have  made  most 
men  tremble.  He  also  had  the  hardihood 
to  address  the  jury,  previous  to  the  charge 
irom  the  bench,  explaining  away  the  evi- 
dence against  bim,  and  asserting  his  en- 
tire innocence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judge's  charge, 
the  C4i8e  was  committed  to  the  jurj',  and 
in  about  three  hours  they  returned  to  de- 
liver their  verdict.  Professor  Webster  also 
soon  appeared  in  the  charge  of  an  officer ; 
he  moved  with  a  quick,  nervous  step,  and 
took  his  place  in  a  chair  beside  the  prison- 
er's dock,  which  he  soon  aftpr  chang*?d  for 
the  arm-chair  in  the  iron  picket  inclosures. 
His  ap{>earance  was  pale  and  thoughtful, 
with  a  serious  dejectedness  which  was  ap- 
parent in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
about  the  mouth.  The  profound  and 
death-like  stillness  was  now  broken  by  the 
clerk,  who  said — 


"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed 
on  a  verdict  ?" 

"  We  have,"  was  the  response. 

"  Who  shall  speak  for  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  The  foreman,"  answered  some  of  the 
jury. 

"John  W.  Webster,  hold  up  your  right 
hand/'  said  the  clerk. 

The  prisoner  rose  and  looked  steadily 
and  intensely  upon  the  foreman ;  and  the 
clerk  then  continued — 

'•  Mr.  Foreman,  look  upon  the  prisoner. 
Prisoner,  look  upon  the  jury." 

Professor  Webster  still  maintained  his 
fixed  and  intense  look  of  inquiry  upon  the 
foreman,  trying  to  gather  from  his  coun- 
tenance some  indication  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  jury  upon  which  depended  life  or 
death  to  him. 

'*  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  is  John 
W.  Webster,  the  prisoner  at  tlie  bar,  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  ?"  demanded  the  clerk. 

"  Gniitt//^'  was  the  solemn  response. 

When  the  foreman  pronounced  the  word 
Guilty,  the  prisoner  started,  like  a  person 
shot;  and  his  hand,  which  hail  hitherto 
been  held  erect,  fell  to  the  bar  in  front  of 
him  with  a  dead  sound,  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly been  deprived  of  muscular  action. 
He  soon  sat  down  ;  his  chin  drooped  upon 
his  breast.  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his 
face,  but  hia  nerves  trembled  so  that  he 
appeared  to  be  fumbling  with  his  fingers 
under  his  spectacles,  and,  shutting  his 
eyes,  he  gave  a  deep,  heart-breaking  sigh, 
which  spoke  of  the  inexpressible  anguish 
of  his  soul.  All  eyes  were  fixed  in  sad- 
ness upon  the  doomed  man.  On  the  en- 
suing Monday  he  received  his  sentence  to 
be  hung. 

Subsequently,  proceedings  were  taken, 
but  unsuccessful,  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Webster,  to  set  aside  the  trial,  on  the 
ground  of  some  alleged  technical  informal- 
ities; and  a  petition  to  Governor  Briggs, 
— likewise  unavailing — for  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
killing,  now  confessed  by  Professor  Web- 
ster, was  done  in  the  beat  of  excessive 
provocation.  In  this  confession,  Professor 
Webster  states,  as  follows,  the  manner  in 
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which  the  nmrder  was  committed  : — Doc- 
tor Parkman  agreed  to  call  on  me  as  I 
proposed.  He  came,  accordingly,  between 
half-past  one  and  two  oVlock,  entering  at 
the  lecture-room  door,  I  was  engaged  in 
removing  some  lecture-room  ghwaes  from 
my  table  into  the  room  in  the  rear,  called 
the  upper  laboratory.  He  came  rapidly 
down  the  step,  and  followed  me  into  the 
laboratory.  He  immediately  addressed 
me  with  great  energy — '  Are  you  ready 
for  me,  sir  ?  Have  you  got  the  money  ?' 
I  replied,  *No,  Doctor  Parkman;^  and  I 
was  then  beginning  to  state  my  condition 
and  my  appeal  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  me,  and  interrupted  me  with 
much  vehemence.  He  called  me  a  scoun- 
drel and  a  liar,  and  went  on  heaping  on 


obt-ain  the  object  for  which  I  sought  th« 
interview,  but  I  could  not  stop  him,  and 
soon  my  own  temper  M-aa  up;  I  forgoV 
everything,  and  felt  nothing  but  the  sting 
of  his  words.  I  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree  of  passion,  and  while  he  was  speak- 
ing and  gesticulating  in  the  most  riolent 
and  menacing  manner,  thrusting  the  letter 
and  his  fist  into  my  face,  in  my  fury  I 
seized  whatever  thing  was  handiest,  (it 
was  a  stick  of  wood,)  and  dealt  him  an 
instantaneous  blow  with  all  the  force  that 
passion  could  give  it.  I  did  not  know,  or 
think,  or  care,  where  I  should  hit  him,  nor 
how  hard,  nor  what  the  effect  would  be. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  hlow. 
He    fell    instantly   upon    th«    pavement. 


ij;    xv  f  ii'.  lie 


me  the  most  bitter  taunts  and  opprobrious 
epithets.  While  he  was  speaking,  he  drew 
out  a  handful  of  papers  from  hi  a  pocket, 
and  took  from  among  them  my  two  notes, 
and  also  an  old  letter  from  Doctor  Hoaack, 
written  many  years  ago,  congratulating 
him  on  his  success  in  getting  me  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  '  You  see,'  he 
said,  '  I  was- the  means  of  getting  you  into 
your  office,  and  now  I  will  get  you  out  of 
it'  He  put  back  into  his  pocket  all  the 
papers  except  the  letters  and  the  notes. 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  the  torrent  of 
threats  and  invectives  continued,  and  I 
can  recall  to  memory  but  a  small  jiortiou 
of  "vhat  he  said;  at  first  I  kept  interpos- 
ing, trying  to  pacify  him,  so  that  I  might 


There  was  no  second  blow;  he  did  not 
move.  I  stooped  down  over  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  lifeless.  Blood  flowed  from 
his  mou*^h,  and  I  got  a  i«ponge  and  wiped 
it  away.  I  got  some  ammonia  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  nose,  hut  without  effect. 
Perhaps  I  spent  ten  minutes  in  attempts 
to  resuscitate  him,  but  1  found  he  was  ab- 
solutely dead.  In  my  horror  and  conster- 
nation I  ran  instinctively  to  the  doors  and 
bolted  them,  the  doors  of  the  lecture-room, 
and  of  the  laboratory  below.  Ajid  then, 
what  was  I  to  do?  It  never  occurred  to 
ine  to  go  out  and  declare  what  had  been 
done,  and  obtain  aanistance.  I  saw  noth- 
iijjj  but  the  alternative  of  a  successful 
movement  and  concealment  of  the  body  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  infamy  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  other.  The  first  thing  I  did, 
as  soon  as  I  could  do  anything,  was  to 
draw  the  b(xly  into  t!ie  [trivate  room  atl- 
joining,  where  I  took  off  the  elothes  and 
tegan  putting  them  into  tho  fire,  which 
■was  burning  in  the  upper  latioratory. 
They  were  all  consumed  there  that  after- 
noon. 

The  painful  details  of  the  sejiaration 
and  disposal  of  the  parts  are  then  described 
fcy  Professor  Webster, — the  body  dismem- 
fcered ;  the  head,  viscera,  and  some  of  the 
limbs  thrown  into  the  fire  of  tho  furnace, 
*  and  fuel  heaped  on ; '  and  the  remainder 
of  the  b<xly  put  in  two  cisterns  with  water, 
one  of  which  was  under  the  lid  of  the  lec- 
ture-room table,  and  the  other  in  the  lower 
laboratory,  into  the  latter  of  which  a 
quantity  of  potash  was  at  tho  same  time 
thrown. 

In  continuation  of  this  ghastly  narrative, 
Professor  Webster  says  : — Wlien  the  botly 
})ad  been  thus  all  disposed  of,  I  cleared 
away  all  traces  of  what  had  been  done.  I 
think  the  stick  with  which  the  fatal  blow 
had  been  struck,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of 
the  stump  of  a  large  grape-vine — say  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long.  It 
was  one  of  several  pieces  which  I  bad 
carried  in  from  Cambridge  long  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of 
certain  chemical  Huids  in  coloring  wood, 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  pores.  The 
grape-vine,  being  a  very  porous  wood,  was 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Ajiother 
longer  stick  had  been  used  as  intended, 
nn<l  exhibited  to  the  students.  This  one 
]»ad  not  been  used.  I  put  it  into  the  fire. 
I  took  up  the  two  notes  either  from  the 
table  or  the  floor  j  I  lliiuk  the  table,  close 
by  \vhere  Doctor  Pit rk man  had  fallen.  I 
seized  an  old  metallic  pen  lying  on  the 
table,  dashed  it  across  the  face,  and 
through  the  signatures,  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this 
rather  than  put  them  in  the  fire,  for  I  had 
not  considered  for  a  moment  what  effect 
either  mode  of  disposing  of  them  would 
have  on  the  mortgage,  or  my  indebtedness 
to  Doctor  Parkman  and  the  other  persons 


interested,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  a  sin- 
gle thought  to  the  question  as  to  what 
account  1  should  give  of  the  object  or  re- 
sult of  my  interview  with  Doctor  Park- 
man.  I  left  the  college  to  go  homo  as  late 
as  six  o'clock.  I  collected  myself  as  well 
as  I  could,  that  I  might  meet  my  family 
and  others  with  composure. 

It  was  on  Sunday  that  Professor  Web- 
ster, according  to  his  own  assertion,  for 
the  first  time  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  take,  and  what  account  to  give 
of  the  appointed  meeting  between  him  and 
Doctor  Parkman ;,  that  on  the  same  day 
lie  looked  into  the  laboratory  but  did  noth- 
ing; on  Monday,  after  tho  officers'  visit 
of  search  to  the  college,  ho  threw  the  parts 
which  had  been  under  the  lecture-table 
into  tho  vault,  and  packed  the  thorax  into 
tho  tea-chest;  the  perforation  of  the  tho- 
rax was  made  by  the  knife ;  and  at  the 
time  of  removing  tho  viscera  on  Wednes- 
day, he  put  on  kindlings,  and  made  a  fire 
in  the  furnace  below,  having  first  poked 
down  the  ashes ;  some  of  the  limbs  were 
consumed  at  this  time.  This,  he  says, 
was  the  last  he  had  to  do  with  the  remains. 
The  fish-hooks,  tied  up  as  grapples,  were 
to  be  used  for  drawing  up  the  parts  in  the 
vault.  On  the  very  night  of  the  murder, 
he  and  his  family  made  a  neighborly  call 
at  Professor  Treadwell's,  passing  the  even- 
ing in  social  conversation  and  playing 
whist  I  It  was  that  baneful  feature  in 
American  society — extravagance  —  which 
alone  brought  Webster  to  calculate  the  life 
of  his  creditor  and  benefactor,  and  which, 
in  Ko  many  other  eminent  examples,  like 
those  of  Huntington,  Ketchum,  Edwards, 
Schuyler,  and  Gardiner,  took  the  shape  of 
gigantic  frauds  and  peculation- 

So  plain  were  the  facts  involving  Pro- 
fessor Webster's  terrible  guilt,  however, 
that  no  efforts  to  palliate  his  atrocious 
crime  had  the  least  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  in  lightening  the  crushing  weight 
of  infamy  from  his  name,  nor  did  the  arm 
of  retributive  justice  for  a  moment  swerve 
or  falter.  Upon  a  scaffold,  in  the  same 
quarter  of  his  native  city  where  he  and  hia 
victim  first  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and 
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in  full  view  of  the  classic  halls  of  Harvard 
College,  John  Wliite  Webster  paid  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  his  form 
now  lies  interred  in  one  of  the  sequestered 
dells  of  Mount  Auburn,  not  far  from  the 
epot  where  rest  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  ill-fated  Parkman.  Professor  Webster 
owed  his  appointment  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  the  influence  of  Doctor  Parkman 
and  the  eminent  and  honored  Dr.  Cas- 
par Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

No  such  deep  and  wide-spread  excite- 
ment had,  for  many  years,  attended  any 
other  of  the  numerous  murders  comniitted 
for  pecuniary  motives,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  coJd-blooded  killing  of  Samuel  Adams, 
a  highly  respected  printer,  by  John  C. 
Colt,  author  of  the  system  of  book-keeping 
aud  penmanship  bearing  his  name,  and 
brother  of  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
revolver.  This  deed  occurred  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  September,  1841.  Colt 
had  for  some  time  owed  Adams  a  hill  for 
printing,  which  ho  was  unprepared  to  pay. 
The  final  call  made  b^'  Adams,  at  Colt's 
room  on  Broadway,  for  a  settlement  of 
the  account,  resulted  in  a  traged""  rarely 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

For  gome  days,  the  mysterious  absence 
of  Mjf.  Adams  was  the  subject  of  universal 
coDinieTat  in  the  newspaper  press.  The 
discovery  of  the  murder  was  ma<le  tlirough 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
occupied  a  room  adjoining  that  of  Colt. 
About  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Adama'a  disappearance,  Mr.  Wheeler 
thought  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  in 
Colt's  room,  and  was  induced  to  go  to  the 
door  and  rap.  Not  receiving  any  answer, 
he  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  .«iaw 
two  hats  standing  upon  a  table,  and  Colt 
kneeling  upon  the  floor,  as  if  Bcrubhing  it. 
After  waiting  a  little  while,  Mr.  Wheeler 
peeped  into  the  key-hole  again,  and  saw 
Colt  etill  engaged  in  the  same  operation. 
Tins  excited  his  suspicions,  and  he  caused 
a  person  to  watch  at  the  door  all  night. 
In  the  morning,  Colt  was  seen  to  take  a 
box,  about  four  feet  long  and  two  high, 
down   stairi.     The   box   wats   directed  to 


somebody  in  St.  Louis,  via  New  Orleu 
Mr,  ^Vbeeler   gave   information    of   thei 
facts  to  the  mayor,  who  immediately  ins 
tuted  search  for  the  box;  it  was  foun 
after  some  difficulty,  on  board  of  the  shi 
Kalamazoo,  and  in  it  the  body  of  Mr.  Ad- 
am.s,  wrapi)ed  up  in  saiKrloth  and  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  chloride  of  lime. 

Colt  was  at  once  arrested,  and  an  indie 
ment  for  willful  aud  deliberate  murder 
found  r<.gainst  him.  His  trial  resulted  in 
his  conviction  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  numerous  and  powerful  friends, 
and  the  lavish  use  of  money,  in  his  behalf, 
the  fatal  day  arrived  when  Le  was  to  pay 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  his 
great  crime.  The  scaffold  was  erected — 
the  whole  city  surged  with  excitement — 
the  crowd  gathered  around  the  prison  was 
immense. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Rev.  Dr.  Anthem  vis- 
ited Colt's  cell,  in  company  with  Colt's 
brother,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  the 
murderer  to  hia  mistress,  Caroline  Hen- 
shaw.  The  ceremony  was  performed,  Col 
manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  their  chil 
He  also  handed  a  package  containing  five 
hundred  dollars  for  its  benefit  to  Doct 
Aiithon,  who  proffered  to  become  spon 
for  it,  which  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Col 

About  one  o'clock,  Colt's  brother,  Si 
uel,  again  arrived,  and  entered  the 
Colt  was  still  engaged  in  conversation  with' 
liis  wife,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  convulsed  with  tears.  At  Colt's  re- 
quest, John  Howard  PajTie  and  Lewis  Gay- 
lord  Clarke  then  went  into  the  cell  to  take 
their  leave  of  him.  Colt  appeared  excee 
ingly  pleased  to  see  them,  shook  them  co; 
dially  by  the  hand,  and  conversed  with  ap- 
parent cheerfulness  with  them  for  fivi 
minutes,  when  they  bade  him  farewell,  bo 
of  them  in  tears.  Colt's  wife,  and 
brother  Samuel,  also  soon  left,  both  deeply 
affected.  The  wife  could  scarcely  support 
herself,  so  violent  were  her  feelings  and 
acute  her  sufferings.  She  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  for  a  minute — Colt  kiss- 
ing her  passionately,  straining  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  watching  intensely  her  reced- 
ing form,  as  she  passed  into  the  corridor. 
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Here  she  stood  and  eobbed  convulsiTcly, 
as  thougli  her  heart  would  break^  until  led 
«iway  by  friends, 

Colt  now  desired  to  see  the  sheriff,  who 
Trent  into  his  cell.  Colt  then  told  him 
emphatically  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
onurder  of  Adams,  and  tliat  he  nfver  in- 
tended to  kill  him  ;  he  also  said  that  he 
liad  hopes  that  something  would  intervene 
'to  save  him  from  being  hnng,  and  begged 
"the  sheriff  not  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
"the  law  upon  him.  The  sheriff  told  him 
"to  banish  all  hope  of  that  kind,  for  he 
TBUst  die  at  four  o'clock.  He  then  asked 
"to  see  Doctor  Anthon,  who  went  into  his 
cell^  and  remained  in  prayer  with  him 
about  ten  minutes.  At  the  close  of  this, 
Oolt  again  sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  said  to 
liim,  "  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  present 
'who  wish  to  see  me,  and  take  their  li*ave 
of  me,  1  shall  lie  haj'py  to  see  them." 

This  was  announced  by  the  sheriff,  and 
«11  present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
;pas8ed  up  to  his  cell  door,  shook  him  by 
■the  band,  and  took  their  leave  of  him. 
To  one  gentleman  connected  with  the 
]>re8s,  he  said :  "  IVe  spoken  harshly  of 
some  of  the  press,  but  I  do  not  blame  you 
«t  all  ;  it  was  all  my  own  fault.  There 
"were  things  that  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
;plained.  I  know  you  have  a  good  heart, 
and  I  forgive  you  from  my  soul  freely; 
snay  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  prosper." 

He  then  requested  the  keeper,  Mr. 
<jrreene,  to  let  him  be  left  alone  until  the 
last  moment.  This  ^^'a3  about  two  o'clock. 
JHis  cell  was  closed,  and  he  was  left  alone 
till  twenty  minutes  to  three,  when  some 
Iriends  of  the  sheriff,  apprehending  that 
an  attempt  at  suicide  might  he  made  by 
<Jolt,  desired  deputy  sheriff  Hillyer  to  go 
to  Colt's  cell  door,  and  request  to  wish  him 
*  good  bye.'  Colt  was  theu  walking  up 
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and  down  his  cell,  but  turned  around  on  the 
door  opening,  smiled  on  Hillyer,  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  kissed  him,  aa  he  did  bcv- 
eral  of  those  who  ha<I  just  previously  bid 
him  farewell  in  this  life.  He  said  to  Hill- 
yer, *'God  bless  you,  and  may  j'ou  prosper 
in  this  life,  which  is  soon  to  close  on  me," 
From  this  time,  the  excitement  around 
the  i»rison  increjised  tremendously,  and  the 
feelings  of  those  in  the  prison  were  also 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  great  intensity. 
No  one,  however,  entered  hia  cell  till  pre- 
cisely five  minutes  to  four  o'clock,  at  which 
time  Sheriffs  Hart  and  Wester\'elt,  dressed 
in  uniform,  and  accfjuipanied  by  Doctor 
Anthon,  proceeded  to  the  cell.  On  the 
keeper  opening  the  door.  Doctor  Anthon, 
who  was  first,  threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and  uttering  a  faint  ejaculation, 
turned  pale  as  death  and  retired.  "As  1 
thought,"  said  the  keeper.  "As  1  thought," 
said  other.<"i.  And  goi  tig  into  the  cell,  there 
lay  Colt  on  hia  bark,  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  bed,  quite  dead,  but  not 
cold.  A  clasp  knife,  like  a  small  dirk 
knife,  with  a  broken  handle,  was  sticking 
in  his  heart.  He  had  stabbed  him.^elf 
about  the  fifth  rib,  on  the  left  side.  His 
temples  were  yet  warm.  His  vest  was 
open,  the  blootl  had  flowed  freely,  and  hia 
hands,  which  were  lying  across  the  stom- 
aidi,  were  very  bloody ;  he  had  evidently 
worked  and  turned  the  knife  round  and 
round  in  hia  heart  after  stabbing  himself, 
until  he  made  quite  a  large  gush.  His 
mouth  was  open,  hia  eyes  i>arttally  so,  and 
his  body  lay  as  straight  on  the  bed  as  if 
laid  out  for  a  funeral  hy  others.  Most 
strange  to  say,  just  at  this  moment,  the 
large  cupola  of  the  prison  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  burned  furiously.  The 
scene  and  circumstances  were  tragical  to  a 
degree  altogether  indescribable. 


BRILLIANT  MUSICAL  TOUR   OF  JENNY   LIND,  THE 
"  SWEDISH  NIGHTINGALE."— 1850. 


ThiB  Queen  of  Song  Comes  under  the  Auspices  of  Mr.  Bam  urn,— 'Twenty  Thousand  PereonB  Welconw 
Her  Arrival..— Transcendent  Reauty  and  Power  of  Her  Voice. — A  Whole  Continent  Enraptured  With 
Her  Ench&nting  Melodies. — Pleasant  {^Exhilaration  of  Feeling  Throughout  tlie  Land  hy  the  Prvaeooa 
of  the  Fair  Nightingale, — Ilonora  from  Webster,  Clay,  and  Other  Dignitaries. — ller  Preiaes  Fill  iba 
Wide  World. — The  Vocal  Prodigy  of  the  Age. — In  Opera,  'The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment" — Bar* 
num'a  Happy  Coiicejition.^^PropoBes  to  Her  this  American  Tour.^Hi9  Geueroufl  Terms  Accepted. — 
She  Reaches  New  York. — Sunny  and  Joyous  Outburst,— A  Real  "  Jenny  Lind  "  Era  — First  Concert  at 
Castle  Garden — Tempest  of  Acclamaiion, — Encores,  Shower*  of  Bouquets. — Public  Expectatioo 
Exceeded- — Jenny's  Complete  Triumph.^All  the  Receipts  Given  to  Cliarity. — Equal  Enthusiasm 
Everywhere — Beautiful  Incidents. — She  is  a  Guest  at  the  White  House. — Henry  Clay  at  Her  Con- 
cert.—Webster  and  the  Nightingale. — A  Scene  "Not  Down  on  tha  Bill*." — Ninety-FiTe  Coacerta 
Yield  »700.000. 


** Be  tatU  M  cl««, y«t  In  k iwwI  ■  nci4tt. 
It  wcmca  tb*  muiTo  msltad  Id  htr  ipiAu" 


EALOUSLY  watching,  with  a  practiced  professional  eye,  every  opportv- 
nity  to  cater  to  the  ever^varyitig  tastes  of  a  pleasure-loving  public,  Mr. 
]{artmin,  the  "prince  of  showmen,"  conceived  the  felicitous  idea  of 
inviting  the  renowned  Swedish  aongstresa,  Jenny  Lind,  whose  praise 
filled  the  wide  world  as  that  of  a  very  divinity,  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment with  him  to  visit  the  United  States,  on  a  prolonged  musical  tour, 
under  his  managing  auspices;  and  this  enterprising  design,  the  accom- 
plislied  showman  in  due  time  brought  auccesafttlly  about, — its  confium- 
mation   forming  one   of  the   most  brilliant,  joyous  and  exhilarating 
episodes,  riewed  from  whatever  aspect,  in  the  experience  of  the  American  nation, — an 
outburst  of  sunny  excitement  and  delight,  all  over  the  land,  at  the  presence  of  that  tran- 
scendent musical  genius,  that  wonderful  vocal  prodigy,  of  modern  times. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  this  splendid  and  triumphant  tour,  some 
account  of  the  distinguished  songatresa,  in  respect  to  her  fascinating  personal  hiatoij 
and  previous  public  career,  will  be  in  place, — derived  and  condensed  from  authentic 
aourcea, — presenting,  as  it  does,  such  peculiar  points  of  interest. 

The  "Swedish  nightingale" — the  "divine  Jenny," — as  she  came  to  be  called,  aa  her 
powers  of  song  were  developed,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  1821,  and  her  taste  for  music 
was  indicated  while  yet  in  her  third  year.  At  nine  or  ten,  her  parents,  who  were  in 
reduced  circumstances,  suffered  her  to  go  upon  the  stage,  where  her  success  in  juvenile 
characters  was  astonishing.    But  when  she  had  reached  her  twelfth  year,  after  receiving 
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instruction  from  some  of  the  first  music 
masters,  she  tost  her  voice.  Loving  music 
for  its  own  sake,  the  "nightingale  was 
bitterly  afflicted  at  this  calamity,  the  more 
especially  as  her  voice  had  becoiue  a  source 
of  comfortable  existence.  At  sixteen, 
however,  it  returned,  to  her  infinite  joy, 
under  the  following  peculiar  cinniniKtances. 

At  a  concert,  in  which  the  fourth  act  of 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable  had  been 
announced,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
a  singer  to  take  the  part  of  Alice  was 
wanting.  A  short  solo  being  all  that 
Alice  has  to  sing  in  this  act,  none  of  the 
professionals  were  found  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  character.  So  trifling  a  part, 
her  teacher  thought,  would  not  be  m^irred, 
even  by  Jenny  Lind,  and  accordingly  she 
was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
insignificant  solo.  As,  from  the  most  arid 
spot  in  the  desert,  water,  sparkling  and 
fresh,  will  sometimes  gush  forth,  so  broke 
out,  on  this  occasion,  the  rich  fountain  of 
song  which  had  so  long  been  latent  in  the 
humble  and  hithf^rto  silent  nightingale. 
Her  voice  returne-^  with  all  its  pristine 
sweetness,  and  with  more  than  its  early 
power,  and  the  most  overwhelming  ap- 
plaus^e  followed  the  unexpected  discovery 
of  this  mine  of  melody. 

All  doubt  as  to  her  lyrical  excellence 
was  now  gone,  and  towards  the  winter  of 

1838,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  a  singer,  in  the  character  of 
Agatha,  in  Der  Frieschutz,  Her  exquisite 
singing,  and  her  acting,  rebounding  in 
point. and  originality,  created  a  deep  sen- 
sation; and  she  won  new  laurels  by  her 
representation  of  Alice,  in  the  spring  of 

1839,  and  fully  established  her  fame  by 
her  subsequent  performance  of  Lucia,  in 
Lui'ia  di  Lam.TtiermQ(ii\  She  afterwards 
visited  Paris,  to  receive  lessons  from 
Garcia,  the  father  and  instructor  of  the 
ill-fated  Madame  Malibraii,  —  a  vocalist 
who,  like  Jenny  Lind,  carried  with  her  the 
hearts  of  her  auditory.  The  recention 
which  that  eminent  composer  gave  her 
was,  at  first,  rather  discouraging.  AJter 
hearing  her  sing,  he  said — 

"My   dear   young   ludy,    you  have    no 


voice ;  you  have  had  a  voice,  and  will  lose 
it ;  you  have  been  singing  too  early  or  too 
much,  and  your  voice  is  worn  to  ruin.  I 
cannot  instruct  you — I  cannot  give  you 
any  hope  at  present.  Sing  not  a  note  for 
three  months,  and  then  see  me  again." 

This  counsel  she  foUoved,  and  when 
she  re-appeared  before  Garcia,  ho  thought 
there  was  some  hojre  of  her,  and  gave  her 
the  instructions  which  she  coveted ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  Garcia  should  never 
liave  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover 
lier  innate  genius.  Soon  after  this,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Meyerbeer, 
whose  discrimination  was  more  searching. 
A  rehearsal  was  given,  with  a  full  orches- 
tra, at  the  grand  opera,  where  the  per- 
formance of  Jenny  Lind  bo  gratified  the 
composer,  that  he  at  onco  offered  her  an 
engagement  at  Berlin. 

At  the  close  of  1843,  she  returned  to 
Stockholm,  where  her  popularity  contin- 
ued to  increase.  Her  fame,  however, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Sweden, 
she  was  induced  to  make  a  professional 
visit  to  Germany,  where  public  opinion 
confirmed  that  high  estimate  of  her  abili- 
ties which  had  been  sanctioned  at  home. 

But  it  was  in  England,  that  her  success 
first  touched  the  marvelous  and  sublime; 
and  there  it  was,  that  the  tribute  appro- 
priated by  Shakespeare  to  one  of  his  beau- 
tiful creations — "  Sha  sings  likeone  im mor- 
tal"— became  fact,  applied  to  the  Swedish 
nightingale.  Her  Majesty's  theater  was 
the  first  arena  of  her  triumphs  in  England, 
Queen  Victoria,  by  her  preaence  on  the 
opening  night,  offering  her  a  flattering 
and  graceful  tribute.  On  the  evening  of 
May  fifth,  she  made  her  first  essay  before 
an  English  audience,  in  the  character  of 
Alice.  The  uproar  excited  by  her  appeal^ 
ance  on  this  occasion  was  tremendous. 
The  whole  crowded  mass  displayed  an 
astounding  power  of  lungs,  and  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  all  parts.  Peo- 
ple came  prepared  to  admire,  but  they 
admired  beyond  the  extent  of  their  prep- 
aration. The  delicious  quality  of  the  per- 
formance— the  rich,  gushing  notes,  were 
something  entirely  new  and  fresh.     The 
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auditors  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
They  had  heard  singers  over  and  over 
again ;  but  there — that  wondrous  thing  ! 
— a  new  sensation  was  actually  created. 
The  sustained  notes  swelling  with  full 
richness,  and  fading  down  to  the  softest 
piano,  without  losing  one  iutj,  of  their 
quality,  being  delicious  when  loud,  deli- 
cious when  wliispered,  which  dwell  in  the 
public  ear  and  reposed  in  the  public  heart, 
— these  were  the  wonder-exciting  phenom- 
ena. The  impression  made  as  an  actress 
was  no  less  profound  ;  and  even  in  Vienna, 
the  most  exacting  critics  applauded  her 
performance  of  The  Daughter  of  the  Hetj' 
imentj  in  Donnizetti's  renowned  opera, 
as  they  also  did  in  other  cities. 


C^ 


On  returning  to  Stockholm,  in  1848, 
ehe  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
royal  opera,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts. 
On  the  evening  of  her  first  performance, 
the  newsjutpers  of  the  city  puhlished  a 
note  signed  by  the  renowned  cautatrice,  in 
which  she  stated  that^  in  order  to  give  her 
native  country  a  souvenir  that  might  last 
beyond  her  ejtistence  as  an  artist,  she  had 
determined,  on  devoting  tlie  whole  profits 
of  her  performance  to  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  poor  young  [(crsons  of  both 
sexes,  born  with  happy  dispositions,  in 
wMch  they  should  be  gratuitously  taught 


music  and  the  dramatic  art.  This  gener- 
osity excited  to  the  wildest  pitch,  the 
public  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  time  arriv' 
ing  for  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  next  day, 
the  place  was  densely  crowded.  This 
state  of  things  continued  to  increase,  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  multitude 
was  such  that  the  police  interfered,  and 
made  the  people  form  en  r/ueite.  This  was 
ac:complishcd  quietly  enough  ;  but  a  little 
after  midnight  a  compact  mass  of  people 
suddenly  made  an  irruption  from  the 
neighboring  streets,  rushed  on  the  said 
queue,  broke  it,  and  besieged  the  theater. 
The  first  crowd  now  returned,  attacked 
their  aggressors,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
desperate  fist  and  foot  combat  ensued. 
The  police  i)roved  una- 
vailing, and  several  de- 
tachments of  infantry 
arrived;  these  also  were 
formidably  opposed,  and 
only  with  great  trouble 
did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing order.  Tickets  were 
paid  for  as  high  as  one 
hundred  dollars.  And 
thus  it  was,  indeed,  in  aU 
the  cities  where  the  great 
melodist  held  forth  in 
her  discourse  of  song, — 
the  favor  shown  her  in- 
creasing and  accumulat' 
ing  with  her  progress 
— ■  from  place  to  place. 
^  And,  certainly,  all  this 
success  and  fame  was  :'i 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  herself  as  to 
anybody  else  ;  for,  even  in  1845,  remarking 
on  her  intended  performance  in  Copenha- 
gen, at  which  city  she  had  just  arrivedj  she 
said,  with  characteristic  modesty — 

"  I  have  never  made  my  appearance  out 
of  Sweden.  Everybody  in  my  own  land  is 
so  affectionate  and  loving  to  me.  If  I 
made  my  appearance  here,  and  should  be 
hissed !     I  dare  not  venture  on  it.'* 

But  the  persuasions  of  Boumonville,  the 
ballet-master,  eventually  prevailed,  and 
gained  for  the  Copenbageners  the  greatest 
enjoyment  they  ever  had.     At  one  concert 
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ahe  sang  her  Swedish  songs.  They  were 
peculiar  and  so  bewitching,  tliat,  uttered 
&y  such  a  i>urely  feminine  being,  their 
|way  wjis  n.li3olute]y  enrapturing.  Her 
'singing  was  a  new  revelation  in  thei  realm 
of  art.  The  fresh  young  voice  found  its 
way  into  every  heart.  In  her  truth  and 
nature  reigned;  everything  was  full  of 
meaning  and  intelligence.  Slio  was  tlio 
first  artist  to  whom  the  Danish  students 
gave  a  serenade.  Torches  blazed  around 
the  villa,  when  the  serenade  was  given, 
and  she  appeared  and  expressed  her  thanks 
by  singing  one  of  her  native  songs  ;  after 
which,  she  was  observed  to  hasten  back 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  and 
weep  for  emotion. 

In  the  history  of  the  opera,  her  advent 
marked  a  new  and  striking  epoch.  Slie 
showed  tlie  art  in  all  its  sanctity.  Miss 
Bremer,  writing  to  Hans  Andersen,  said: 
"  We  are  both  of  us  agreed  as  to  Jenny 
Lind  as  a  singer.  She  stands  as  high  as 
any  artist  of  our  time  well  can  stand.  But 
as  yet  you  do  not  know  her  in  her  real 
greatness.  Speak  to  her  of  lier  art,  and 
you  will  wonder  at  the  expansion  of  her 
mind.  Her  countenance  is  lighted  with 
inspiration.  Converse  with  her  upon  God, 
and  of  the  holiness  of  religion,  tears  will 
spring  from  those  innocent  eyes.  She  is 
ft  great  artist,  but  she  is  still  greater  in 
the  pure  humanity  of  her  existence." 
Indeed,  according  to  Andersen  himself, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  in-door  life  of 
the  winsome  Swede,  nothing  could  lessen 
the  impression  made  by  Jenny  Lind's 
greatness  on  the  stage,  save  her  personal 
character  in  her  own  home.  Her  intelli- 
gent and  child-tike  disiwsition  exercised 
tJiere  a  singular  power;  and  there  she  was 
happy,  belonging  no  longer  to  the  world. 
Yet  she  loved  art  with  her  whole  soul, 
Jhe  felt  her  vocation.  Her  noble  and 
'pious  disposition  could  not  be  spoiled  by 
homage.  On  one  occasion  only,  says 
Andersen,  did  she  express,  in  his  hearing, 
her  joy  and  self-consciousness  in  her  talent, 
and  this  occurred  as  follows :  She  heard  of 
ft  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
encourage  the  rescue  of  unfortunate  chil- 


dren from  the  hands  of  their  parents,  by 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  beg  or  steal, 
and  place  them  in  better  circumstances. 
Benevolent  people  subscribed  annually  for 
their  support,  yet  the  means  for  this 
excellent  purpose  were  but  small.  '*  I 
have  an  evening  disengaged,"  said  Jenny 
Lind  J  "  I  will  give  a  performance  for  these 
poor  cliildrcn,  but  we  must  have  double 
prices."  Such  a  performance  was  given, 
and  returned  large  proceeds.  When  she 
heard  the  amount,  her  countenance  lit  up, 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "It  is,  however, 
beautiful,"  said  she,  "that  I  can  sing  so." 

Having  performed  in  almost  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Europe,  to 
vast  crowds  who  were  almost  frantic  in 
their  demonstrations  of  delight,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  of  almost  every  crownsd 
head  on  the  continent,  winning  their 
atlmiring  homage,  and  gaining  a  fame  wide 
as  the  world  and  as  bright  and  pure  as  tho 
stars,  Jenny  Lind's  inclination  appeared  to 
be  to  retire,  at  least  for  a  while,  on  tho 
conclusion  of  her  engagement  in  England, 
to  the  tninijuiUity  of  home  life. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  her  wonderful 
career,  that  Mr.  Barnum,  through  hia  epe- 
cially  conimi!«3)oned  agent,  proposed  the 
most  liberal  and  honorable  terms  to  Jenny 
Lind,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  the 
United  States.  The  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Barnum  were  so  generous,  and  char- 
acterized by  such  delicate  and  gentlemanly 
consideration,  in  every  respect,  that,  not- 
withstanding several  parties  were  likewise 
attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to  negotiate 
with  her  for  an  American  tour,  she  unhes- 
itatingly decided  to  treat  with  Mr.  Bar- 
num,^  who  was,  on  his  own  bidding,  to 
assume  all  the  responsibility,  and  take  the 
entire  m.anagement  and  chances  of  the 
result  upon  himself.  The  manner  in 
which  that  sagacious  and  accomplished 
gentleman  carried  on  an  enterprise  of  such 
vast  magnitude, — nearly  one  hundred  con- 
certs, in  all  parts  of  the  land,  from  Boston 
to  Louisiana,  and  involving  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  total 
rece^ipfs, — was  a  monument  alike  to  his 
genius  and  to  hie   superlative   executive 
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abilities  ; — a  statement,  the  trath  of  which 
will  be  found  abundantly  confirmed  in  the 
history  of  this  enterprise,  aa  written  by 
Mr.  Barnum  himself,  and  from  which 
Bomo  of  the  facts  and  incidents  given  below 
are  collated. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  August  twenty- 
first,  185Q,  Jeiiuy  Liud  and  her  two  pro- 
fessional companiona,  Messrs.  Benedict 
and  Belletti,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
steamer  Atlantic,  It  waa  expected  that 
the  steamer  would  arrive  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember first,  but,  determined  to  meet  the 
songstress  on  her  arrival,  whenever  it 
might  be,  Mr.  Barnum  went  to  Staten 
Island  on  Saturday  iitght,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  greet  tho  fair  stranger.  A  few 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  Atlantic  hove  in  sight,  and, 
immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Barnum  waa 
on  board  the  sbip,  and  ha<l  taken  Jenny 
Lind  by  the  hand.  After  a  few  moments* 
conversation,  she  asked  him — 

"  When  and  where  have  you  heard  me 
sing  ?  " 

"  I  never  ha<i  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before  in  my  life,"  replied  Mr.  Barnum. 

**  How  is  it  possible  that  you  dared  risk 
8o  much  money  on  a  person  whom  you 
never  heard  sing  ?  "  she  askpd  in  aurprine. 

"  I  risked  it,"  answertrd  Mr.  Barnam, 
"on  your  reputation,  which  in  musical 
matters  I  would  much  rather  trust  than 
my  own  judgment." 

Thousands  of  persons  covered  the  ship- 
ping and  piers,  and  other  thousands  con- 
gregated on  the  wharf,  to  see  her,  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  prevailing  as  the  noble 
steamer  approached  the  dock.  So  great 
waa  the  rush  on  a  sloop  near  tlie  steamer's 
berth,  that  one  man,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain 
a  good  view,  accidentatty  tumbled  over- 
board amid  the  shouts  of  those  near  him. 
Jenny  witnosHed  this  incident,  and  was 
mnrli  alarmed.  He  was,  however,  soon 
rescued.  A  superb  bower  of  green  trees, 
decorated  with  beautiful  flags,  was  ar- 
ranged upon  the  wharf,  together  with  two 
triumphal  arches  ;  upon  one  of  the  latter, 
was  inscribed,  "  Welcome^  Jenny  Lind/" 
and  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  Ameri- 


can eagle,  bore  the  inscription,  "  Welconu 
to  Ameriai  !  "  Jenny  Lind  was  escorted 
to  Mr.  Barnum's  private  carriage  at  once, 
by  Captain  West.  The  rest  of  the  musi- 
cal party  entered  the  carriage,  and,  mount- 
ing the  box  at  the  driver's  side,  Mr. 
Barnum  directed  him  to  the  Irving  House. 
As  a  feiC'  of  the  citizens  had  probably  seen 
Mr.  Barnum  before,  his  presence  on  the 
outside  of  the  carriage  aided  those  who 
filled  the  windows  and  sidewalks  along  the 
whole  route  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jenrnj  Lind  had  arrived  ;  and  a  ref- 
erence to  the  journals  of  that  day  will 
show,  that  seldom  before  had  there  been 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  indeed  in  America. 


^^^/^ 


Within  ten  minutes  after  tlieir  arrival 
at  the  Irving  House,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  had  congregated  around 
the  entrance  in  Broadway.  At  twelve 
o'clock  that  night,  she  was  serenaded  by 
the  New  York  Musical  Fund  Society, 
numbering  on  that  occasion  two  hundred 
musicians.  They  were  escorted  to  the 
Irving  House  by  about  three  hundred 
firemen  in  theii;  red  shirts,  bearing  torches. 
At  least  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
present.  The  calls  for  Jenny  Lind  were 
so  vehement,  that  Mr.  Barnum  led  her 
through  a  window  to  the  balcony;  and 
now,  the  loud  cheers  from  the  throng  lasted 
several  minutes,  before  the  serenade  was 
permitted  again  to  proceed. 

For  weeks  afterwards,  the  excitement 
was  unabated.     Her  rooms  were  thronged 
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by  visitors,  JDcluding  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
carriages  of  the  heau  vionde  were  to  he 
seen  in  front  of  her  hotel,  at  all  fashiona- 
ble hours.  Presents  of  all  sorts  were 
showered  upon  her.  Milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  shopkeepers,  vied  with  each 
other  in  calling  her  attention  to  their 
wares,  of  which  they  sent  her  many  valua- 
ble specimens,  delighted  if  in  return  they 
could  receive  her  autograph  in  acknowl- 
edgment. Songs,  quadrilles,  and  polkas, 
were  dedicated  to  her,  and  poets  wrote  in 
her  praise.  There  were  Jenny  Lind 
gloves,  Jenny  Lind  bonnets,  Jenny  Lind 
riding  hats,  Jenny  Lind  shawls,  mantillas, 
robes,  chairs,  sofas,  pianos — in  fa«:t,  every- 
thing was  "Jenny  Lind."  Her  move- 
ments were  constantly  watched,  and  the 
moment  her  carriage  appeared  at  the  door, 
it  was  surrounded  by  multitudes,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  "  nightingale." 

Jenny  Lind's  first  concert  waa  fixed  to 
come  off  at  Castle  Garden,  Wednesday 
evening,  September  eleventh,  and  most  of 
the  tickets  were  sold  at  auction  on  the 
previous  Saturday  and  Monday.  Genin, 
the  hatter,  purcliascd  the  first  ticket  ftt 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
arrangements  of  the  concert  room  were 
very  complete.  Tlie  great  parterre  and 
gallery  of  Castle  Garden  were  divided  by 
imaginary  lines  into  four  compartments, 
each  of  which  was  designated  by  a  lamp  of 
a  peculiar  color.  The  tickets  were  printed 
in  colors  corresponding  witb  the  location 
which  the  holders  were  to  occupy,  and 
there  were  one  hundred  ushers,  with 
rosettes,  and  bearing  wauda  tipped  with 
ribltons  of  the  same  hue  ;  and,  though  five 
thousand  persona  were  present,  their  en- 
trance was  marked  by  the  most  perfect 
order  and  quiet. 

The  reception  of  Jenny  Lind  on  this 
her  first  appearance,  in  point  of  enthusi- 
asm, was  probably  never  before  equaled  in 
the  world.  As  Mr.  Beuedict  led  her 
towards  the  foot-lights,  the  entire  audience 
rose  to  their  feet  and  welcomed  her  with 
three  cheers,  accompanied  by  the  waving 
of  thousands   of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 


and  the  casting  of  bouquets  before  her. 
This  w^as  by  far  the  largest  audience  that 
Jenny  hatl  ever  sung  in  the  presence 
of.  She  w^as  evidently  much  agitated,  but 
the  orchestra  commenced,  and  before  she 
had  sung  a  dozen  notes  of  "Casta  Diva/' 
she  began  to  recover  her  self-possession, 
and  long  before  the  scene  was  concluded, 
she  was  calm  as  if  sitting  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  Towards  the  last  portion 
of  the  cavatinaf  the  audience  were  so  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  their  feelings, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  air  was  drowned 
in  a  perfect  tempest  of  acrlamation.  En- 
thusiasm had  been  wrought  to  its  highest 
pitch,  but  the  musical  powers  of  Jenny 
Lind  exceeded  all  the  brilliant  anticij>a- 
tions  which  had  been  formed,  and  her  tri- 
umph was  complete.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  concert,  Jenny  Lind  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  was  obliged  to  ajjpear  three 
times  before  the  audience  could  be  satis- 
fied. They  then  called  vociferously  for 
"  Barnum,"  who  reluctantly  responded  to 
their  demands;  and,  on  his  concluding  by 
saying  that  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  con- 
cert were  to  go  to  cfiaritahfe  ohjeets,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  audience  would  go 
frantic  with  applause. 

From  New  York,  Jenny  Lind  went  to 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington, — -to  all  the  chief  cities 
in  the  Union,  east,  west,  north,  and  south; 
vast  audiences  everywhere  awaiting  her, 
— municipal,  musical,  and  other  deputa- 
tions, tendering  their  honors, — and,  during 
every  performance,  there  was  a  constant 
Bucceasion  of  hurrahs,  encores,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  intense  delight.  la 
Boston,  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  ticket 
was  six  hundred  iind  twenty-five  dollars, 
by  Ossian  E.  Dodge  ;  in  Providence,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  by  Col.  William 
C.  Rosa  ;  in  Philadelphia,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  by  M.  A.  Root;  in 
New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, by  Mr.  D*Arcy  ;  in  St.  Louis,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  by  the  keeper 
of  a  refre.shment  saloon;  in  Baltimore, 
one  hundred  dollars,  by  a  daguerreotypist. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  beautiful  environs 
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^  of  Boaton,  that  Jenny 
took  her  firat  out-door 
walk  in  America.  Her  love  for  the 
charms  of  nature  was  always  intense,  as 
the  following  incident  which  occurred  on 
another  occasion,  as  related  hy  a  stage- 
driver,  will  show.  A  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage  perched  itself  on  a  tree  near,  aa 
they  drove  slowly  along,  and  trilled  out 
such  a  complication  of  sweet  notea  aa  per- 
fectly astonished  her.  The  coach  stopped, 
and,  reaching  out,  Jenny  gave  one  of  her 
finest  rouladea.  The  beautiful  creature 
arched  Iiis  head  on  one  side,  and  listened 
deferentially;  then,  as  if  determined  to 
excel  his  famous  rival,  raised  his  graceful 
throat  and  sang  a  song  of  rippling  melody 
that  made  Jenny  rapturously  clap  her 
hands  in  ecstasy, and  i^utckly,  as  though  she 
were  bi'fore  a  severely  critical  audience,  she 
delivered  souie  Tyrolean  mounJain  strains, 
that  set  the  echoes  flying;  whereupon 
little  birdie  took  it  up.  and  sang  .and 
trilled  and  sang,  till  Jenny,  in  happy 
delight,  acknowledged  that  the  pretty 
woodland  warbler  decidedly  mitcaroled  the 
♦'Swedish  nightingale." 

Jenny  Lind's  generosity  was  unbounded. 
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To  say  nothing  of  her 
numerous  heavy  bene* 
factions  to  societies  and  individuals,— 
amounting  to  some  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, during  her  brief  stay  in  America, — 
here  is  an  illustration  of  her  sweet  tender* 
ness.  One  night,  while  giving  concerts  io 
Boston,  a  girl  approached  the  ticket-office, 
and  laying  down  three  dollars  for  a  ticket^ 
remarked,  "There  goes  half  a  month's 
earnings,  but  I  am  determiued  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind  sing.''  Her  aecretary  heard 
the  remark,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, coming  into  Jenny's  room,  he 
laughingly  related  to  her  the  circumstance. 
"  Would  you  know  the  girl  again  ?"  asked 
Jenny,  with  an  earnest  look.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  coin  in  his  hand,  and 
said,  "  Poor  girl  /  give  her  that,  with  my 
best  compliments." 

While  in  the  same  city,  a  poor  Swedish 
girl,  a  domestic  in  a  family  at  Roxbury^B 
called  on  Jenny.  Jenny  detained  her  vii^l 
itor  several  hours,  talking  about  "home** 
and  other  matters,  and  in  tlie  evening 
took  her  in  her  carriage  to  the  concert, 
gave  her  a  seat,  and  sent  her  hack  to  Rox> 


bury  in  a  carriage  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. Doubtless  the  poor  girl  carried 
with  her  aubstuiitial  evidences  of  her 
countrywoman's  bounty. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
^'Washington,  President  Fillmore  called, 
and  left  his  card,  Jenny  being  out.  She 
returned  his  call  the  next  day,  and 
subsequently,  by  presidential  request, 
passed  an  evening  at  the  White  House, 
in  tlje  private  circle  of  the  president's 
family. 

Both    concerts    in     Washington    were 
attended  by  the  president  and  hi.-j  family, 
and  every  member  of  the  cabinet.     It  hap- 
pened that,  on   the  day  of  one  of  these 
concerts,  several  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  senate  were  dining  with  Mr.  Bodisco, 
the  Russian  minister,  'v^hose  good  dinner 
and   choice  wines  hud  kept  the  party  so 
late  that  the  concert  liad  progressed  quite 
far  when  Webster,  Crittenden,  and  others, 
came  in.      Whether  from    the   hurry    in 
which  they  camo,  or  from  the  hmit  of  the 
jroom,  their  faces  were  a  little  Hushed,  ar.d 
they  all  looked  somewhat  flurried.     After 
the  applause  with  wlin-h  these  dignitaries 
\were  received  had   subsided,  and   silence 
xvas  once  more  restored,  the  second  part  of 
"the  concert  was  opened  by  Jenny   Lind, 
'Vrith  *'  Hail  Columbia."     At  the  close  of 
"the  first  verse,  Webster's  patriotism  boiled 
«Dver.     He  could  stjind  it  no  longer,  and^ 
^X-ising  like  Olympian  Jove,  he  added  his 
^eep,  sonorous,  bass  voice  to  the  chorus. 
.^Ilfra.  Webster,    who  sat   immediately   be- 
hind him,   kept  tugging  at  his  coat-tail  to 
xnake  him  sit  down  or  stop  singing  j  but  it 
"^as  of  no  earthly  use.     At  the  close  of 
■^ach  verse,  Webster  joined  in;  and  it  was 
liard  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind,  W'ebster, 
•^>r  the  audience  was  the  most  delighted, 
^t  the  close  of  the  air,  Mr.  Webster  arose, 
^at  in  hand,  and  made  her  such  ii  bow  as 
Ohesterfield  would  have  deemed  a  fortune 
lor  his  son,  and  which  eclipsed  D'Orsay's 
T>est.     Jenny   Lind,  sweetly    blushing  at 
the  distinguished  honor,  courtesied  to  the 
tloor;  the  audience  applauded  trf  the  very 
echo.     Webster,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done in  politeness,  bowed  again ;  Jenny 


Lind  re-curtesied,  the  house  teh-applauded ; 
and  this  was  repeated  several  times. 

And  BO,  in  the  case  of  ilr.  Clay. 
Scarcely  had  the  overture  been  half  played 
through,  than  a  murmur  wats  heard  from 
the  end  of  the  building.  It  was  Imshed 
instantly,  and  the  overture  was  played  to 
its  close.  And  now  burst  out  a  long  and 
loud  shout  of  applause.  For  a  moment, 
Benedict,  the  conductor,  ItKiked  around, 
somewliat  astonished.  He,  however,  saw 
immediately  that  this  applause  had  not 
been  called  forth  by  the  orchestra.  The 
tall,  slim,  thin  figure  of  an  aged  man — 
with  a  grajnsh  blue  eye,  vivid  and  spark- 
ling, and  a  capacious,  broad  mouth — was 
slowly  advancing  up  the  room.  Jt  was 
Henry  Claij.  As  he  moved  on,  the  shouts 
and  applause  redoubled.  He,  bowing  on 
every  side,  continued  his  path  feebly,  and 
somewhat  cautiously.  At  length  he 
reached  his  seat,  and  the  ap[)lause  ceased 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  voice  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  cried  out,  "Three  cheers 
for  Harry  Clay  ! ''  The  building  almost 
rocked  with  the  vehemence  of  the  re- 
sponse. 

While  in  Washington,  Jenny  Lind  was 
called  on  by  hosts  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  land,  including  Mr,  Webster,  Mr. 
Clay,  General  Cass,  and  Colonel  Benton. 
And,  indeed,  wherever  she  went,  from  on© 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  same' 
scene  presented  itself,  of  distinguished 
houora  to  this  Divinity  of  Song, — admiring 
and  enthusiastic  communities  turning  out 
to  welcome, — aud  crowded  audiences  rap- 
turous under  the  overpowering  enchant- 
ment of  her  voice.  Jenny  Lind's  net 
avails  of  the  ninety-five  concerts  given  by 
her  under  Mr.  Barnunra  auspices,  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months,  were  little 
short  of  $177,000,  or  nearly  double  the 
amount,  per  concert,  named  in  their  origi- 
nal contract.  Subsequently,  she  gave  a 
few  concerts  on  her  own  account.  In 
February,  1852,  she  was  married,  in 
Boston,  to  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  young 
German  composer  and  pianist,  who  had 
studied  music  with  her  in  that  country, 
and  who  played  several  times  in  her  Amer- 
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ican  concerts.  Shortly  after  her  marriage, 
they  ]eft  for  Europe.  Her  professional 
tour  in  America  was  far  more  brilliant  and 
successful  than  thatof  any  other  performer, 
male  or  female,  musical,  theatrical,  or 
operatic,  who  ever  uppt^ared  before  an 
Ameririin  audience.  The  names  of  Kem- 
ble,  Maiibnin,  Celeste,  Ellsler,  Tree,  Kean, 
Garcia,  Die  Bull,  Paganini,  Rossini,  JulJen, 
Ristori,  Rachel,  Parepa,  Alboni,  Dean, 
Phillips,  Kellogg,  Soutag,  Wood,  Gotts- 
chalk,  etc.,  etc.,  all  pale  before  that  of  tho 
fair  Swede. 

Describing  Jeimy  Lind's  voice  scientific- 
ally, it  should  b©  spoken  of  as  a  soprano, 
embracing  a*  register  of  two  and  a  half 
octares.  Clear  and  powerful,  susceptiblo 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  intonation,  it 
met  all  the  demands  of  tlie  composer  with 
the  greatest  facility  to  its  possessor.  No 
di£Sculties    appalled  her;  a  perfect  mi!«i'- 


cian,  she  suffered  herself  to  revel  in  all  the 
roulades  of  which  the  time  and  occasion 
admitted.  Her  upper  notes  filled  the 
vastest  area  with  an  effect  to  which  noth* 
ing  but  the  striking  of  a  fine-toned  bell 
could  be  compared,  while  her  most  gentle 
and  subdued  passages  wero  audible  at  the 
greatest  distances.  In  a  word,  there  was 
a  rare  combination  of  qualities  which 
raised  her  above  all  other  singers  ever 
beard.  Her  voice — sweet,  powerful,  mel- 
low, resonant,  faultless  in  tone,  and  full  of 
sympathetic  emotion;  her  execution- 
ready  and  facile ;  her  manner — earnest  not 
only  in  the  expression  of  every  word,  but  in 
her  looks,  her  air,  her  abstraction  from  ev- 
ery surrounding  object ; — to  have  seen  and 
heard  this,  even  once,  was,  in  the  language 
of  one  who  bad  been  thus  favored,  *'  a  treat 
to  last  until  we  go  to  heaven,  where,  and 
where  alonCf  such  mtusic  can  be  heard,*' 
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XLIX. 

REIGN   OF   THE   VIGILANCE   COMMITTEE   IN   CALI- 
FORNIA—1851. 


ReroluCioD  in  the  Admiubtratioti  of  Justice. — Powerlessnesa  and  Imlifferonce  of  the  Eegular  Authori- 
tie«. — Robl»erv,  Arson,  aiid  Miinler,  AlantiiDgly  Prevaleut — The  Committee's  Secret  Cliaiiiljer  of 
Jiidgment — Sudden  Sekure  and  Trial  of  Noted  Criminals. — Solemn  Tolling  of  the  Sii:iial  Bell. — 
Swift  and  Terrible  Executiotis. — lieuovation  of  Society. — Swarming  of  Desperate  Felons. — England's 
Penal  Colonies  Emptied. — Orgauizetl  Society  of  *'  Hounds." — A  Hand  of  Cut-throats. — Society  at 
Their  Mercy. — Ilarvesta  Keaped  by  Thorn. — Corrnpt  Courts  imd  Oflieers. — The  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee Formed. —  Prompt,  Resolute,  Powerful. — The  Criminald  Taken  Unawares. — Instant  Summoua  to 
Death. — A  Gallows  at  Midnight. — Extraordinary  Horrors. — ConfesaioDS  by  the  Victims. — Astoacd- 
in(j  Revelations. — Majj^istrates  Implicated. — Waniinga  by  the  Committee. — A  Doable  Execution. — 
Thonsancis  of  Sjiectators. — Wild  Shouta  of  Approval. — The  Lawless  CIoMea  Terrified. — The  Resulta 
of  the  Movement. 


"  We  ara  dftrmiinrd  lha<  nn  thief,  burglar,  Inotndiarr,  naaaatn,  t>»IM-tmx  itatbr.  or  oltitr  dirturbtr  of  (b*  pf act.  ihall  cwap*  punlali- 
nxnt,  tllher  bj  ihc  •laibblei  of  ttia  lav,  tht  inHCiirltjr  of  prlaoni.  tht  earakiiiicaa  or  ocrrupttoa  ol  tha  ptiUea,  or  a  Uilty  of  tboM  who  prciand 
to  admiDlaltr  Jnitic*."— AOtimtl  Or  TIIK  ViaiLAScS  COMMITTEJI. 


IGILANCE  committees,  and  "  lynch  law/' are  teniia  of  similar  and  famil- 
^  -^  iar  meaning,  in    the  Anierioan  vocabulary.      But   nowhere  else 

_-      within  the  borders  of  the  great  repuhlic  has  the  operation  of  this 
summitry  metliod  of  dealing  with  offenders  wlio  would  otherwise 
'V*  '  go  "unwhipped  of  justice,"  been  so  resolute,  so  frequent,  and  so 

effective,  a.s  in  California.     Nor,  perhaps,  has  it  ever  been  more 
excusable,  as  an  extreme  public  necessity.    Such  was  the 
unsettled  condition  of  society  in  that  remote  territory, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  its  mining  history,  so  multi- 
plied and  daring  the  crimes  against  life  and  property, 
and  80  inefficient  as  well  ns  glaringly  corrupt,  the  courts 
and  judges,  that,  for  a  time,  robbery,  murder,  arson,  and 
violence  were  completely  in  the  ascendant,  so  that  every 
niau  not  actually  in  league  with  the  perpetrators 
of  these  outrages,  was  put  on  the  defensive, — car- 
rying his  weapons  by  da)',  and  sleeping  on  them 
at  night.     Bold  and  defi.int  in  their  successful 
career  of    crime,    numbers   of    these  outlaws 
formed   themselves    into   a   mutual   organiza- 
tion, with  regular  head -quarters,  and  assumed 
the  name  of   "hounds."      They  swarmed  the 
city  and  the  country,  and,  in  their  skilled  arts 
of  villainy,  as  thievcSj  piclipockets,  gamblers, 
incendiaries,  and    assassins,    nuuthered    their 
victims   by  hundreds.      In    addition    to   this, 
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large  numbers  of  felons  found  their  way 
to  Califcirniii,  from  the  conviot  islands  of 
Van  Die  man's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  tlieio,  under  the  existing  lax- 
ity of  law  and  audaoity  of  crime,  reaped  a 
rich  harvest. 

Such,  tJitni,  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
throughout  the  state,  when,  goaded  and 
outraged  beyond  endurance,  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens  determined  to  become  a  law 
unto  themselves,  and  to  administer  that 
law  in  the  iuterests  of  justice  and  self-pro- 
tection, with  promptness  and  decision.  Ex- 
amples were  not  long  wanting  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purpose;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  end,  the  citizena  of  San  Fran- 
cisco aoon  found  their  wrongs  being  re- 
dressed by  a  powerful  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  city, 
atyled  the  Vigilance  Committee,  who,  in 
the  constitution  of  their  association,  de- 
clared that  they  thus  united  themselves 
together,  "to  preserve  the  lives  and  proj>- 
erty  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, — 
binding  themselves,  each  unto  the  other, 
to  do  and  perform  every  lawful  act  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  laws  when  faithfully  and  properly 
administered, — but  determined  that  tu> 
thief,  burglarf  incendiari/^  or  assassin,  eS' 
cape  punishment,  either  by  the  quibbles  of 
the  laWf  the  instvurity  of  prisons,  the  care^ 
lessnesB  or  corruption  of  the  police,  or  a 
laxifij  on  the  part  of  those  pretending  to 
adm  inisfer  Justire." 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  exciting 
of  the  cases  growing  out  of  this  extraor- 
dinary organization,  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  June,  1851,  when  a  Sidney  con- 
vict was  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  a  small  safe  which  he  had  stolen. 
The  man,  a  desperate  character,  was  seized 
by  some  members  of  the  vigilance  commit- 
tee, who  conducted  him  forthwith  to  their 
headnjuartera,  wliere  he  was  tried  in  the 
presence  of  about  eighty  members  of  the 
association  sitting  with  closed  doors,  by 
them  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung 
in  Portsmouth  Square,  that  night.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  citizens 
hiid  assembled  ia  large  numbers  about  the 


building  and  in  Portsmouth  Square,  the 
bell  on  the  engine-house  at  tlie  latter  local- 
ity having  rujiff  the  pro^irranged  sif/naf, 
to  give  notice  of  the  proceedings  going  on. 

Though  very  much  excited,  the  populace 
were  not  disorderly.  Some  disapprobation 
was  manifested  at  the  secrecy  of  the  com- 
mittee's doings;  but  when  the  result  was 
known,  there  was  a  very  general  acquiea- 
cence,  although  there  were  many  who 
deemed  the  punishment  too  severe  for  the 
offense,  and  others  thought  he  should  be 
executed  in  broad  daylight.  As  soon  aa 
the  sentence  was  passed,  the  bell  on  the 
California  Engine  House,  near  by,  com- 
menced to  toll  the  funeral  knell  of  the 
wretched  man.  This  was  at  one  o'clock, 
widnitjht.  Captain  Ray,  of  the  police 
force,  applied  at  the  door  of  the  commit- 
tee's room,  and  demanded  the  prisoner, 
but  was  refused  several  times,  and  al- 
tliough  others  of  the  police  force  were  on 
the  ground,  they  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to 
attempt  a  rescue. 

Some  person  climbed  the  liberty  pole  to 
rig  a  block  for  the  execution,  but  a  loud 
shout  of  " Dori't  hang  him  on  the  liberty 
pole,"  arose  from  all  quarters.  Voices 
screamed  out,  "  To  the  old  adobe,"  and  a 
rush  was  made  for  that  edifice,  upon  the 
corner  of  the  square,  formerly  occupied  as 
the  custom-house.  At  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing,  a  block  was  rigged,  and  a  long  rope 
run  through  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  num- 
ber of  the  police  who  were  on  the  ground, 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  whose  arms  were  tightly 
pinioned  and  who  was  closely  surrounded 
by  an  armed  and  resolute  body  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  were  sternly  prevented ; 
had  they  persisted,  they  would  have  been 
ri<ltlled  with  balls,  Several  citizens  de- 
nounced the  execution,  and  sought  to  aid 
the  police. 

The  prisoner  by  this  time  was  nearly 
dead  with  fear  and  rough  handling,  when 
a  rush  was  made  toward  him,  a  noose 
thrown  over  his  head,  the  rope  manned  by 
twenty  ready  hands,  who  ran  backwards, 
dragging  the  wretched  man  along  the 
ground,  until,  raising  hira  swiftly  to  tb« 
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beam,  the  heavy  form  of  the  convicted 
felon  dangled  from  the  block.  A  few  fear- 
ful Btruggles,  a  quiver  of  the  hempen  cord, 
a  few  nervous  twitches,  and  the  crowd 
gazed  upon  the  lifeless  corpse  of  him  upon 
whom  such  speedj  and  terrible  veiigeant:e 
had  been  executed  by  an  outraged  people. 
At  six  o'clock,  the  city  marshal  cut  down 
the  body  aud  consigned  it  to  the  dead- 
house. 

Thus  ended  the  first  execution  which 
ever  took  place  iu  San  Francisco,  where 
more  crime  had  been  committed  during 
the  year  past  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
same  population  in  the  Union,  without 
one  single  instance  of  adequate  ponish- 
tnent.  Of  the  guilt  of  Jenkins  there  was 
BO  doubt.  He  had  long  b«eu  known  to 
the  police  as  a  desperate  character  from 
the  English  penal  colonies,  where  he  had 
passed  many  years  as  a  transported  Con- 
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vict.  A  profound  impression  was  produced 
throughout  California,  as  also  in  every 
other  section  of  the  country,  by  these  ex- 
traordinary but  imperative  proceedings. 

Only  a  month  elapsed  from  this  time, 
when  another  and  similar  scene  of  horror 
was  enacted.  This  was  the  case  of  James 
Stuart,  one  of  a  regular  gang  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  who,  from  his  own 
confession,  had  committed  almost  e\'ery 
known  crime  and  outrage.  He  was  delib- 
erately tried  on  various  charges  by  the 
vigilance  committee,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  all  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  -just.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  July  eleventh,  the  bell  of  the 


Monumental  Engine  Company's  house  on 
the  plazii,  attracted  everybo<ij>''8  attention 
— known,  as  it  was,  to  be  a  signal  of  the 
vigilance  committee, — and  people  soon  be- 
gan to  throng  down  in  the. direction  of  the 
committee's  quarters.  The  bell  tolled  for 
about  half  an  hour,  guns  were  fired  from 
a  brig  in  the  harbor,  and  many  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor  hud  their  flags  displayed. 
About  half-past  one  o'clock,  some  one  came 
out  of  the  "chamber  of  judgment,"  and 
read  a  portion  of  Stuart's  confession,  and  it 
was  stated  that  he  would  be  hung  in  an 
hour, — a  proposition  which  the  crowd  sanc- 
tioned almost  unanimously.  The  news 
spread,  and  the  crowd  increased  im- 
mensely. The  committee  now  came  down 
stairs,  and  formed  three  abreast;  there 
were  hundreds  of  them,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  oldest,  best  known,  and  most 
prominent  citizens.  Previous  to  this,  a 
clergyman  had  been  sent  for,  who  remained 
with  Stuart  two  hours. 

A  gallows  of  plain  uprights  and  a  cross- 
beam had  been  erected,  a  block  with  a  rope 
in  it,  and  the  noose  ready  made.  On  the 
way  down,  Stuart  appeared  perfectly  cool 
and  collected.  On  reaching  the  gallows, 
the  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  paleness, 
there  was  no  cliange  in  his  appearance,  no 
trembling,  no  agitation.  He  appeared  to 
feel  as  though  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
sentence  and  did  not  desire  to  live  longer. 

The  immense  crowd  remained  breathless, 
aud  Stuart,  when  under  the  gallows,  said, 
'*  I  die  reconcikd  ;  my  sentence  is  Just." 
The  rope  was  pulled,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  swinging  in  the  air.  As  he  went  up, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hands 
together.  He  had  previously  requested 
that  his  face  might  not  be  covered.  He 
scarcely  gave  a  struggle;  and  although  the 
knot  was  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  appeared 
to  suffer  but  little  pain.  A  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  limbe,  and  a  strained 
heaving  of  the  chest  for  a  moment,  were 
all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death. 
After  hanging  about  five  minutes,  his  hat 
blew  off,  and  exposed  to  view  the  ghastly 
features    of    the    murderer    and    robber. 
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When  he  had  hung  about  twenty  minutes, 
he  was  cut  down  by  the  coroner.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  a  rescue,  and  everything 
was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  but  the 
greatest  determination.  Stuart'a  confes- 
sion was  one  unvarying  record  of  daring 
crimes,  showing,  in  a  startling  manner, 
the  dangers  of  California  life  and  prop 
orty.  A  large  nunibiT  of  jtersons,  some  of 
them  holding  office,  and  of  reputable  staini- 
ing,  were  implicated  in  Stuart's  confession, 
—  it  appearing  that  the  association  of 
thieves,  burglars,  and  assassins,  to  which 
Stuart  belonged,  extended  throughout  the 
entire  state — that  judges  and  public  prose- 
cutors were  in  some  places  in  league  with 
the  association — ♦^hat  subornation  of  per- 
jury was  one  of  the  commonest  expedients 
to  achieve  the  impunity  of  the  criminal, 
and  to  baffle  the  working  of  tlie  law — 
that  the  buniin.^  of  San  Francisco  was 
several  times  resolved  upon  in  revenge — 
and  that  life  waj>  not  regarded  at  a  straw's 
value  when  money  was  to  b6  obtained  by 
murder. 

Beterminea  to  be  thorough  in  their  work 
of  purification,  the  committee  served  no- 
tices upon  every  vicious  or  suspected  per- 
son, whose  name  could  be  obtained,  with  a 
warning  to  depart  forthwith.  This,  with 
the  swift  and  terrible  executions  already 
witnessed,  caused  multitudes  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Crime  lapidly  diminished, 
and  now,  for  the  fiist  time,  almost,  for 
years,  citizens  felt  secure  in  their  persona 
and  possessions 

But  the  vigilance  of  the  coinmittee  did 
not  for  a  moment  relax,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  disposal  of  Stuart,  they 
bad  in  their  hands  two  notorious  robbers 
and  iticcndiaries,  named  Whittaker  and 
McKenzie.  They  were  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  the  gallows.  They 
themselves  confessed  their  guilt,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  their  execution.  In  the 
meantime.  Governor  McDougall  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSf  which  was  handed 
to  Sheriff  Hayes,  commanding  him  to  take 
the  bodies  of  Whittake.-  and  McKenzie, 
and  bring  them  into  court,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 


J 


Colonel  Hayea  and  some  of  his  deputies 
immediately  repaired  to  the  rooms  of  the 
committee,  having  declined  a  posse  of  police 
offered  to  accompany  them.     The  police, 
however,  followed,   with   some  stragglers 
who  wished  to  see  the  result.     The  sheriff 
and  Mr.  Caperton  walked  up  stairs  and 
entered  the  room,  unresisted.     Mr.  Caper- 
ton   advanced  to  the   room  in  which  the       , 
prisoners  were  coutiued,  announced,  him'^f 
self  to  be  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  called  on^^ 
the   two  men,  Whittaker  and  M«Kenzie, 
to  accompany  him,  Colonel  Hayes  meaiKJ 
time  guarding  the  door.     Wlieu  the  party 
was  about  to  leave,  one  of  the  committee 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  sheriff's  shoulder 
and  attempted  to  push  him  from  the  door,, 
but  Colonel  Hayes  told  him  he  was  there 
to  do  bis  duty  and  was  obliged  to  do  it  j 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  they  were  allowed  to' 
proceed.     Two  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, suspecting  treachery,  had  at  the 
same  time  let  themselves  down  from  the 
windows,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm  bj 
ringing  the  bell. 

This  was  a  little  before  the  break  of  day, 
and  immediately  the  members  came  pour- 
ing in  from  all  directions.  Amid  intense 
excitement,  the  meeting  organized,  and 
the  circumstances  were  detailed.  The 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  room  was 
bitterlj'  denounced.  Various  propositions 
were  made,  but  no  action  taken.  The  se- 
quel teas  yet  to  come. 

It  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock  oi 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  24th,  that  the 
bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company^ 
commenced  tolling  in  a  very  rapid  manner^ 
and  the  news  soon  spread  like  wildfire,  that 
the  prisoners,  Whittaker  and  McKenzie, 
had  been  t^ken  out  of  the  county  jail  by 
some  members  of  the  vigilance  committee  I 

The  manner  of  the  rescue  was  as  follows : 
About  quarter-past  two  o'clock,  the  prison- 
ers were  taken  out  of  their  cells  to  attend 
the  usujll  Sunday  services  conducted  by 
liev.  Mr.  Williams.  Soon  after  they  were 
called  out,  the  attention  of  Captain  Lam- 
bert, keeper  of  the  jail,  was  called  to  the 
gate,  by  the  sentry  vvho  was  on  the  roof, 
and  instantly  the  d(X)rs  were  burst  o] 
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rush  made,  and  Captain  Lambert  thrown 
apon  tlie  ground  and  held.  The  prisoners 
were  at  the  same  moment  seized  and  car- 
ried out.  A  carriage  was  outside,  in  which 
the  criminala  were  planed,  and  %  pair  of  , 
iina,  daubing  gray  horses  sprang  at  the 
word  in  the  direction  of  Dupont  street. 
At  this  juncture,  the  bell  of  the  Monu- 
mental was  rung  in  quick,  sharp  strokes. 
The  excitement  and  uproar  were  terrific, 
the  multitude  surging  now  this  way,  now 
that,  as  the  carriage  dashed  fiercely  along. 
Pistols  were  held  at  the  heads  of  the  cap- 
tives while  they  rode  along,  and  almost 
before  the  crowd  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  prisoners  were  safe  in  the  com- 
mittee's chamber  of  judgnjent.  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  about  forty  armed 
persons,  just  as  the  sermon  in  the  prison 
had  been  concluded,  and  resbted  to  tlio 
utmost  the  strong  arm  of  the  capturers, 
weapons  being  presented  with  deadly  aim 
on  both  sides. 

From  every  ward  in  the  city,  and  from 
the  most  remote  suburban  parts  within  the 
sound  of  the  Vigilance  bell,  people  came 
flocking,  breathless  and  excited,  to  the 
scene  of  execution.  The  streets  presented 
a  scene  of  furious,  mad  disorder.  Living 
masses  surged  down  the  by-ways,  through 
the  thoroughfares,  and  over  the  planked 
roads,  until  the  tramp  and  roar  of  the  mid- 
tittide  sounded  like  the  beating  of  the 
ocean  waves  upon  a  stormy  shore.  Mont- 
gomery street  poured  its  tide  of  human 
masses  into  California  street,  and  the  lat-  1 
ter  emptied  its  living  contents,  like  a 
mighty  river,  upon  the  spot  where  the 
prisoners  had  been  taken  by  their  captors, 
namely,  the  vigilance  committee's  cham- 
bers— two  large  frame-houses,  ranged  sido 
by  side,  of  two-story  construction,  their 
gable  ends  fronting  Battery  street,  in  the 
block  between  California  and  Pine  streets. 
The  lower  floors  of  these  buildings  were  oc- 
cupied as  stores — the  upper  apartntents  as 
the  Vigilance  chambers,  each  having  heavy 
double  doors,  opening  uj>on  Battery  street, 
above  which  projected  timbers  and  pulleys, 
such  as  are  uaed  in  store-lofts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  goods  from  the  ground. 


And  now  an  outcry  and  huzza  rent  the 
air,  and  was  borne  up  from  the  rooms  of 
the  committee  far  into  the  city,  until  ten 
thousand  throats  seemed  to  join  in  a  gen- 
eral cheer  and  shout  of  congratulation. 
The  committee  were  prepariny  to  execute 
justice  upon  the  criminals t  A  carriage 
dashed  round  the  corner  and  up  California 
street  It  was  greeted  with  cheer  after 
cheer.  The  driver  stood  up  in  his  box, 
waved  his  hat,  and  huzzaed  in  reply. 
This  was  the  carriage  in  which  the  prison- 
ers had  been  carried  off  from  the  county 
jail,  and  which  was  now  returning  from 
the  committee  rooms.  It  was  drawn  by 
gray-white  horses,  whose  sides  were  reek- 
ing with  foaro  and  perspiration. 

In  the  southern  chamber,  a  rope  had 
been  'reeved'  through  the  block  attached 
to  the  beam  above  the  left  d<Hir.  \\lien 
the  door  of  the  northern  chamber  opened, 
a  few  members  appeared  without  their 
coats,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
masses  below,  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  prisoners.  Cries  of  "  haufj  them,  up  !  " 
^*now  and  here  I"  ensued,  and  the  tumult 
each  moment  grew  greater.  "  We  have 
them — never  fear — it  is  all  rifjht"  re- 
sponded the  committee;  and  a  thundering 
shout  of  wild  congratulation  went  up  from 
the  surging  mass.  A  few  of  the  commit- 
tee then  smashed  out  the  glass  above  the 
door  of  the  southern  chamber,  and  one  of 
their  number  mounted  into  the  opening, 
holding  one  end  of  a  rope.  Dexterously 
clinging  to  the  clapboards  on  the  outside, 
he  managed  to  pass  the  rope  through  the 
block,  and  returned  with  the  two  ends  to 
the  floor.  Both  doors  of  the  committee 
rooms  were  then  closed — the  fatal  ropes 
inside. 

Seventeen  minutes  had  now  been  spent 
in  rescuing  the  prisoners  from  the  jail, 
conveying  them  to  the  rooms,  and  com- 
pleting the  preliminaries  of  their  execu- 
tion. The  great,  dense,  agitated  crowd 
that  covered  the  roofs,  and  clung  b}^  doz- 
ens to  the  sides  of  all  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  packed  the  streets,  darkened  the  wallsf, 
and  filled  the  rigging  and  boats  along  the 
docks,  presented  an  awful  and  imposing 
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spectacle  of  excited,  impatient  and  resolute 
manhood.  Ten  thousand  faces  were  up- 
turned, when  the  doors  of  hoth  cliambors 
were  Bimultaneously  jerked  open,  present- 
ing to  view  each  of  the  prisoners,  hiilf  sur- 
rounded at  each  door  hy  committtre  men. 
A  terrific  shout  rent  the  air. 

The  multitude  tossed  to  and  fro — above 
all,  amid  all,  calmly  but  sternly  stood  the 
band  of  vigilauts,  and  in  their  hands  the 
fainting,  drooping,  gasping  criminals,  their 
arras  pinioned  and  their  feet  secured. 
The  rope  waa  about  their  necks,  tlieif 
coats  having  been  removed,  and  they  stood 
aghast  and  trembling  in  the  brief  second 
of  lifetime  allowed  them  to  confront  the 
stormy  sea  of  human  beings  below.  An- 
other second  of  time,  and  they  were  tossed 
far  out  into  space,  and  drawn  like  light- 
ning to  the  beatn's  end.  Both  were  exe- 
cuted at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the 
signal  being  given  throughout  the  cham- 
bers, and  the  members  rushing  back  with 
the  rope  until  the  culprits  eacli  had  been 
dragged  to  the  block,  ami  hung  almost 
motionless  by  the  neck.  Then  a  few  con- 
vulsive throbs,  and  all  was  over.  McKen- 
zie  was  attired  in  gray  pants  and  coarse 
shirt,  and  was  hung  from  the  beam  in  front 


of  the  northern  room ;  while 
being  dragged  to  the  fatal  spot  from  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  he  manifested  the 
most  overwhehuing  fright  and  terror, 
and  the  countenance  he  exhibited,  who^H 
brought  up  to  the  door,  was  one  never  fc^^ 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  looked  upon  it — 
his  face  was  pallid,  his  eyes  upturned,  his 
hair  appeared  to  stand  out  from  the  scalp, 
and  every  fiber  of  his  flesh  quivered  and 
seemed  to  clutch  existence.  Wliittakcr 
was  more  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  but  he 
waa  cleanly  dressed,  and  was  much  the  bet- 
ter looking  man  of  the  two. 

Such  terrible  and  repeated  examples  of 
Bwift  justice  at  the  hands *of  the  commit- 
tee, proved  effective,  to  a  great  degree,  in 
cleansing  San  Fraiicisico  from  the  horde  of 
criminals  with  which  it  had  so  sorely  been 
infested,  and,  for  a  long  time  after,  th^H 
citizens  ceased  to  live  in  terror  of  burglara^l 
robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries.  In 
Sacramento,  too,  where  similar  scenes  of 
retribution  had  been  enacted,  resulting  in 
the  summary  execution  of  those  noted  fel- 
ons, Roe,  Eobiuson,  Gibson,  and  Thomp- 
son, the  work  of  reformation  seemed  well- 
nigh  effectual.  Indeed,  the  occupation  of 
a  vigilance  committee  appeared  to  be  over 
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— and  it  existed,  therefore,  for  years,  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  organization. 
In  1856,  liowever,  crime  had  again  be- 
come so  rampant  and  stalked  abroad  with 
such  impunity,  that  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee once  more  took  justice  into  its  own 
hands,  with  an  iron  and  uncompromising 
sway,  though  this  time  not  withomt  a  fearful 
struggle  with  the  constituted  authorities. 

The  great  exciting  provocation  to  the 
resumption  of  the  committee's  worlt,  at 
this  period,  was  the  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded murder  of  Jiimes  King  of  Willi:au 
(an  appellation  which  he  curried  with  him 
from  Virginia),  editor  of  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin, by  James  P.  Casey,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  both  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants 
to  California,  and  was  a  man  universally 
respected  and  admired  for  his  probity  and 
independence.  He  began  the  publication 
of  the  Bulletin  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  denouncing  the  political  and  moral  cor- 
mption  which  had  gained  for  San  Fran- 
cisco such  an  unenviable  reputation.  The 
manliness  and  counige  with  which  he  pur- 
sued this  work  of  reform  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  of  right-minded  people  of 
every  class,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
enmity  of  the  dishonest  and  criminal. 
Casey,  the  murderer,  was,  both  in  private 
character  and  habits  and  in  his  connection 
with  municipal  politics,  a  man  of  the  class 
to  whom  Mr,  King  was  most  likely  to  bo 
obnoxious. 

On   the  fourteenth  of  May,  Mr,  King, 
in  a  rejoinder  to  an  attack  ma<le  upon  him 
in  the  Times,  stated  that  the  editor  of  that 
journal,   Casey,    had   been   an   inmate    of 
Sing   Sing   prison,    and   had   secured    his 
election  to  an  office  in  San  Francisco  by 
ftaud.     Casey  called  on  King  for  satisfac- 
tion, failing  to  obtain   which,  he   at  once 
Watched  for  him  on  the  street,  and,  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  two  met  in  public.     With   hardly  a 
vrord  of  warning  —  giving  his  victim  no 
time  for  defense. ^ — Casey  drew  a  revolver, 
And  shot  Mr.  King  tlirough  the  left  breast. 
The  latter   lingered  for  a  few  days  and 

died  on  the  20th. 

26 


The  murder  was  followed  by  the  arrest 

of  Casey,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  jail 
amidst  intense  jxipular  excitement,  his 
immediate  execution  being  demanded  by 
the  infuriated  nmltitude.  A  party  of  men, 
numbering  several  hundred,  got  together, 
armed  themselves,  put  several  small  can- 
non on  drays,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  to  attack  the  jail,  but  finally  de- 
sisted. It  soon  became  evident  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  an  organization, 
now  deemed  imperative.  A  horde  of  mur- 
derers and  other  notoriously  bad  men  had 
collected  iu  the  cit}',  and  had  long  gone 
unpunished  and  unterrified.  The  next 
morning,  therefore,  the  members  of  the 
old  vigilance  committee  met,  and  began  to 
admit  new  members.  For  three  days  they 
sat  in  almost  constant  session  secretly. 
About  twenty-five  hundred  members,  old 
and  new,  were  admitted,  these  binding 
themselves  to  obey  a  committee  of  fifty, 
who  alone  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the 
committee  were  ordered  to  assemble,  and 
be  armed  with  a  musket  and  revolver  each. 
They  were  divitled  off  into  companies,  and 
officers  appointed-  A  six-pounder  cannon 
was  provided,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they 
marched  to  tlie  jail,  which  they  sur- 
rounded. The  cannon  was  loaded,  and 
every  musket  was  loaded  with  ball  and  had 
a  fixed  bayonet.  At  one  o'clock,  Casey, 
at  his  own  request, — desirous,  as  he  said, 
to  prevent  bloodshed, — was  surrendered  to 
the  committee,  who  conducted  him  in  a 
carriage  to  their  chambers.  Subsequently 
they  took  Charles  Cora,  the  murderer  of 
General  Eichardson,  United  States  mar 
shal,  unconvicted  on  account  of  the  jury 
disagreeing,  and  lodged  him  in  one  of  their 
rooms.  All  this  took  place  amidst  the 
most  perfect  silence  and  order;  the  forces 
of  the  committee  marched  to  the  jail  with- 
out bugle  or  drum,  and  liardly  a  word  was 
spoken,  even  by  the  thousands  of  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  the  scene. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  King  was  marked  by 
every  manifestation  of  popular  respect  for 
the  deceased.  Stores  were  closed,  houses 
were  hung  with  black,  men  wore  crape  on 
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their  arms,  bells  were  tolled,  and  flags 
were  displayed  at  lialf-mast.  Meanwhile, 
Caaey  and  Cora's  crimes  had  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  deatli,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  gathering  at  the  funeral,  the  rooms 
of  the  committee  were  aurroiindod  by  about 
twenty  thousand  people,  wlio  had  got  an 
intimation  that  the  committee,  fearing  a 
rescue,  had  detennincd  to  hang  the  crimi- 
nals forthwith. 

A  most  formidable  givard  was  arranged 
by  the  committee,  numbering  about  three 
thousand  stand  of  muskets  and  two  field- 
pieces.  The  streets  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  rooms  were  cleared  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  bristling  bayonets  that 
were  displayed  in  every  direction  made  the 
scene  one  of  great  solemnity. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  the  workmen  were 
seen  preparing  the  gallows  in  front  of  the 
committee  rooms, — now  located  in  a  two- 
Btory  granite  building, — a  platform  being 
extended  from  each  of  two  front  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  extending  about  three 
feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  building,  and 
provided  with  a  hinge  at  the  outer  line  of 
the  window  sill,  the  extreme  end  being 
held  up  by  means  of  a  cord  attjiehed  to  a 
beam,  which  projected  from  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  to  which  the  fatal  rope  waa 
also  attiiched. 

Soon  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
windows,  iu  view  of  the  multitude,  dressed 
in  their  usual  garments,  and  mounted  the 
platform,  having  their  arms  pinioned. 
They  both  appeared  to  be  firm,  and  but 
little  affectod  by  the  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  them.  Before  placing  the  rope 
Upon  their  ueckd,  an  opportunity  was  given 


them  to  speak  to  the  people  assembled. 
Casey  made  a  few  remarks,  but  Cora  did 
not  speak.  At  twenty  minutes  past  one 
o'clock,  everyi;hing  being  ready,  the  signal 
was  given,  the  cord  that  hold  up  the  outer 
end  of  the  scaffolds  or  platforms  was  cut 
upon  the  roof  uf  the  building,  and  the  doom- 
ed men  were  both  launched  into  eternity. 

The  work  of  death  being  ended,  the 
body  of  armed  men  who  ha<l  acted  as 
guards,  were  all  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
reviewed  by  the  superior  officers;  after 
which,  they  countermarched  down  to  the 
rooms,  and,  entering  one  door,  stacked 
their  arms,  filed  out  at  another  door,  and 
mingled  with  the  citizens. 

Extending  its  operations  throughout  the 
state,  the  committee  determined  to  effect 
a  complete  renovation  of  society, — to  break 
up  and  drive  from  the  state  the  bands  of 
felons  with  which  it  was  infested, — ^and  to 
awe  into  submission  the  political  bullies 
who  so  largely  controlled  the  elections. 
After  executing  some  four  criminals,  and 
transporting  or  banishing  many  more, 
thus  securing  comparative  quiet  and  order, 
the  committee  relinquis^hed  its  administrar 
tion  of  justice;  the  same  was  the  case  in 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  and  other 
places,  where  crime,  unawed  and  unpun- 
ished by  courts,  had  been  thus  summarily 
and  sternly  dealt  with  by  an  outraged 
community.  The  committee  on  no  occa- 
sion denied  the  illegality  of  their  acts; 
they  defended  their  course  solely  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  security  for  life 
or  property  either  under  the  regulations  of 
society,  as  then  existing,  or  under  the  laws 
as  then  administered. 


h. 
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VICTORIOUS  RACE  OF  THE  YACHT  "AMERICA,"  IN  THE 
GREAT  INTEKNATIONAIi  REGATTA.— 1851. 


Bbe  DiatancoB,  by  Nearly  Eight  Mile*,  the  Whole  Fleet  of  SvriH  and  Splendid  Competitort,  and  Wint 
"  the  Cup  of  all  Nations." — Grandest  and  Most  Exciting  Spectacle  of  the  Kind  Erer  Known. — ^Queen 
Victoria  Witnessea  Ihe  Match — Uni*er*Bl  Attonishment  at  liie  Result. — Admiration  Elicited  by  the 
"  America'!"  Beautiful  Model  and  Ingenious  Rig. ^-Scenes  at  the  "  World'o  Exhibition  "  at  London. — 
Grand  Finale  Yet  to  Come  Off — Champioadliip  of  the  Sea. — England  Seneitive  on  this  Point. — Her 
Motto,  "  Rule  Britannia!" — George  Sleera  Builds  the  America. — Commodore  Stevenu  Takes  Her  to 
England  — Hii  Challenge  to  AH  Countries  — An  InternatioDal  Prize  Race. — ^Eighteen  Yachts  Entered. 
—The  Scene  on  Wave  and  Shore. — All  Sails  Set  :  The  Signal— Every  Eye  on  "  the  Yankee." — Her 
Leisurely  Movements. — Allows  Herself  to  be  Distanced  — Her  Quality  Soon  Shown.— No  "  Bellying" 
of  Canvas— Amazing  Increase  of  Speed.— Ail  Rivals  Passed,  One  by  One,— They  Betorn  in 
Despair. — Great  Odds  for  the  AmerJca.^ — la  Yigited  by  Queen  Victoria. 
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RATIFYING,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  pride  of  every  American,  was  the 
announcement  that,  in  the  great  and  exciting  international  yacht 
race, — which  formed,  in  an  important  sense,  the  grand 
finale  ot  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations,"  held  in  London,  in  1851, — the  victory  had 
been  won  by  the  clipper  yacht  America,  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons,  built  by  Mr.  George 
Steers,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  John  C.  Stevens,  also  of  New  York. 
The  prize  was  no  lesa  than  "TAe  Cup  of  all  Na- 
tions.-' 

Making  hut  an  indifferent  show  of  contributions 
to  tlie  vurious)  departments  of  art,  science,  and 
manufactures,  at  tlisit  renowned  exposition,  the 
conclusion  had  become  vniiversal,  that  the  United 
States  would  gain  but  little  rrlat  in  that  magnifi- 
cent congress  of  the  industries  of  civilization.  On© 
trial  of  championship,  however,  was  yet  to  be  made 
and  determined, — the  supremacy,  in  respect  to 
architectural  model,  equipment,  nautical  skill,  and  power  of  speed,  upon  that  element, 
the  dominion  of  which  has  evei  been  the  coveted  achievement  of  every  maritlnae  coun- 
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try,  and  of  England  in  particular, — the 
high  claims  put  forth  hy  tb©  latter  being 
well  understotKL 

How  happily  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Unit€>J  States  to  take  tliia  honor  to  her- 
self, in  a  manner,  too,  undreamed  of  by 
any  w)rapeer  or  rival,  will  appear  from  the 
following  history  of  the  great  iiu't,  as  given 
at  the  time  by  the  press  of  botli  England 
and  America.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  the 
English  jotirnals  and  the  English  public, 
it  can  truly  be  Buid,  that  /air  2jlai/  ajul 
manly  acknowledgment  of  a  fair  heat 
were  never  more  honorably  exhibited.  And 
this  last-named  fact  is  all  the  more  credit- 
able, when  all  the  cireunistancea  of  the 
case  are  considered.  A  large  portion  of 
the  British  peerage  and  gentry  left  their 
residences  and  forsook  their  usual  diver- 
eioiis,  to  witness  the  struggle  between  the 
yachtsmen  of  England,  hitherto  unmatched 
and  unchalleuged,  and  the  Amertoans  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  them. 
All  the  feelings  of  that  vast  population 
swarming  in  British  ports  and  firndy 
believing  in  "Rule  Britannia,"  as  an  arti- 
cle of  national  faith  ;  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  aristocracy,  who 
regarded  the  bt^autiful  vessels  in  which 
they  cruised  about  the  channel  and  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  every 
summer  as  the  perfection  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, were  roused  to  the  highest  degree  ; 
and  oven  the  Queen  of  England  did  not 
deem  the  occasion  unworthy  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

Until  the  very  day,  August  twenty- 
aecoud,  1851,  of  this  celebrated  contest,  no 
Englishman  ever  dreamed  tliat  any  nation 
could  produce  a  yacht  Avith  the  least  pre- 
tensioua  to  match  the  efforts  of  White, 
Camper,  Ratsey,  and  other  eminent  build- 
ers; and  in  the  pages  of  the  Yacht  LlH 
for  that  very  year  (1851),  there  was  an 
assertion  which  every  man  within  sight  of 
sea  water  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solent 
would  swear  to,  namely,  that  "  yacht  build- 
ing was  an  art  in  which  England  was 
unrivaled,  and  that  she  was  distinguished 
prL-etnineiitly  and  alone  for  tlio  j^erfection 
of  science  in  handling  them."     Of  the  sev-  ' 


enteen  yacht  clubs  in  various  parts  of  th» 
united  kingdom,  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
seen  a  foreigner  enter  the  lists  in  the 
annual  matches.  It  was  just  known  that 
there  was  an  imperial  yacht  club  in  St. 
Petersburg,  maintained,  it  was  affirmed, 
by  the  imperial  treasury,  to  encourage  a 
nautical  spirit  among  tho  nobility,  and 
that  a  few  owners  of  yachts  at  Rotterdam 
had  enrolled  themselves  as  a  club  ;  ba1|^fe| 
till  tlje  Anierica  came  over,  the  few  who*-" 
were  aware  of  the  fat:t  that  there  was  a 
flourishing  club  in  New  York  did  not 
regard  it  as  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
or  as  at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
monopoly  of  the  glory  of  the  manliest  of  all 
sports.  The  few  trial  rxina  made  by  the 
America,  on  her  arrival  in  English  waters, 
proved  her  to  bo  of  great  speed,  and  satix^H 
fied  the  English  critics  that  her  ownevflV 
were  not  bo  little  justified  as  at  first  they 
had  been  thought,  in  offering  to  back  an 
untried  vessel  against  any  other  yacht 
for  the  large  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  for  a  cup  or  piece  of  phite.  An  inter- 
esting reminiscence  or  two,  in  this  connec- 
tion, related  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  may  hero  be  given, -ja 
namely:  f^ 

There  had  previously  been  some  talk 
among  the  members  of  the  New  York 
yacht  club,  of  a  race  with  the  yachts  of 
England,  and  Mr,  W.  H.  Brown,  the  well- 
known  and  skillful  ehip-buibler,  had  under- 
taken to  build  a  schooner  that  should  out- 
sail any  otlier  vessel  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  ho  agreed  to  make  the  purchase  of  her 
contingent  upon  her  success.  His  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  yacht  club.  And 
now,  to  the  master  hand  and  brain  of  that 
accomplished  architect,  George  Steers, 
was  confided  t!io  task  of  furnishing  the 
model  of  this — to  be  —  nautical  wonder. 
Th  c  America  was  bu ilt,  Failin g,  however, 
in  repeated  trials,  to  beat  Commodore 
Stevens's  yacht  Maria,  the  club  were  not 
bound  to  purchase.  Rut  the  liberality 
the  original  offer  was  so  great,  in  assuming 
all  risk,  and  the  vessel  in  fact  proved  her- 
self «o  fast,  that  several  gentleman,  the 
commodore  at  the  head,  determined  to  buy^j 
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her  and  send  her  out.  Slie  was  accord- 
ingly puroliused,  aud  sent  to  Havre,  there 
to  await  tlie  arrival  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  were  to  sail  her,  they  following 
in  a  steamer. 

Everything  being  made  ready  and  com- 
pleted at  Havre,  they  sailed  thenre  to 
Cowes,  a  seaport  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — the 
scene  of  the  contemplated  regatta.  Their 
arrival  was  greeted  with  every  hospitality 
and  courtesy,  not  only  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  yacht  club,  but 
by  the  officers  of  government.  Lord 
Palmeraton  issued  an  order  that  the  Amer- 
ica should  be  admitted  in  all  the  English 
ports  on  the  footing  of  English  yachts; 
the  custom-housea  were  all  m^ule  free  to 
her;  and  the  admiral   of   the   station   at 


aRDROE  STEEBS. 


Portsmouth  offered  every  assistance  and 
civility.  The  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  the 
veteran  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the  latter 
eighty  years  of  age,  were  among  the  first 
visitors  on  board. 

When  the  time  for  the  regatta  camo, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous course  possible  for  a  stranger^iu 
the  waters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  their 
currents  and  ed<lies,  familiar  only  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  water — great  solicitude 
was  naturally  felt  by  the  Americans,  as  to 
the  pilot  to  be  employed.  Warnings  of 
all  sorts,  from  various  quarters,  reached 
them,  not  to  rely  too  much  on  any  pilot 
that  might  offer;  and  the  commodore  was 
naturally  perjjlexed.  But  here  again  the 
English  admiral,  with  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  difficulty^ — of  which  no  men- 


tion, nevertheless,  had  ever  been  made  to 
him -^  told  Comniodore  Stevens  that  he 
would  furnish  him  with  a  pilot  for  whom 
he  himself  would  be  answerable.  The 
oHer  was  as  frankly  accepted  as  it  was 
honorably  made.  The  pilot  came  on 
l>oard,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  was  there 
a  suspicion  on  any  mind  that  he  was  not 
thoroughly  honest  and  reliable.  Yet,  so 
strong  was  the  distrust  among  Americans 
outsidey  that  even  after  the  pilot  was  in 
charge,  the  commodore  was  warned,  by 
letter,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  him,  and 
urged  to  take  another  pilot  to  overlook 
him.  But  the  commodore's  own  loyalty 
of  character  would  not  entertain  such  a 
proposition  —  he  gave  his  confidence  to 
the  pilot  the  admiral  sent  him|  and  it  was 
completely  justitied. 

The  London  Times  said  that  never,  in 
the  history  of  man,  did  Cowes  present  such 
an  appearance  as  on  the  eveutful  day 
appointed  for  this  race.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  yachts  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads ; 
the  beach  was  crowded  ;  and  the  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  club  swarmed  with  1a<Ites 
and  gentlemen,  and  with  the  people  inland, 
who  came  over  in  shoals,  with  wives,  aonsj 
and  daughters,  for  the  day.  Booths  were 
erected  all  along  the  quay,  and  the  road- 
stead wais  alive  with  boats,  while  from 
sea  and  shore  arose  an  incessant  buzz  of 
voices  mingled  with  the  splashing  of  oars, 
the  flapping  of  sails,  and  the  hissing  of 
steam,  from  the  excursion  vessels  prepar- 
ing to  accompany  the  race.  Flags  floated 
from  the  beautiful  villas  which  stud  the 
wooded  coast,  and  ensign  and  bargee,  rich 
with  the  colors  of  the  various  clubs  or  the 
devices  of  the  yachts,  flickered  gayly  out  in 
the  soft  morning  air.  The  windows  of  the 
houses  which  commanded  the  harbor  were 
filled  from  the  parlor  to  the  attic,  and  the 
*'old  aalts  "  on  the  beach  gazed  moodily  on 
the  low  black  hull  of  "  the  Yankee,"  and 
spoke  doubtfully  of  the  chances  of  her 
competitors.  Some  thought  "  the  Vo- 
lante"  might  prove  a  teaser  if  the  wind 
was  light;  others  speculated  on  "the 
Alarm"  doing  mischief,  if  there  was  wind 
enough  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  that 
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large  cutter  in  beating  up  to  windward 
and  in  tacking ;  while  more  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  America  would  carry  oS 
the  cup^  "blow  high — blow  low."  It  waa 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  little  tovs^n 
gave  space  enough  to  the  rnuUitudes  that 
came  from  all  quarters  to  witness  an  event 
BO  novel  and  interesting.  Among  the  vis- 
itors were  countless  strangers — Frenchmen 
en  route  for  Havre,  Germans  in  quiet  won- 
derment at  the  excitement  around  them, 
and  Americans  already  triumphing  in  the 
anticipated  success  of  their  countrymen. 

Eighteen  yachts  were  entered,  and  were 
moored  in  a  double  line  from  Cowea  caatle, 
the  Beatrice  being  nearest  that  jioint,  the 
America  about  midway,  and  the  Aurora 
farthermost.  The  mist  which  hung  over 
the  fields  and  woods  from  sunrise  was  car- 
ried off  about  nine  o'clock  by  a  very  gentle 
breeze  from  the  westward,  which  veered 
round  a  little  to  the  south  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  morning  became  intensely  warm. 

At  five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  the 
preparatory  gun  waa  fired  from  the  clul> 
house  battery,  and  the  yachts  were  soon 
sheeted  from  deck  to  topmast  with  clouds 
of  canvas,  huge  gaff  topsails  aud  balloon 
jibs  being  greatly  in  vogue,  and  the  Amer- 
ica evincing  her  disposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  new  jib  by  hoisting  it  with  all 
alacrity.  The  whole  flotilla,  not  in  the 
race,  were  already  in  motion,  many  of 
them  stretching  down  towards  OMborne 
and  Ryde,  to  get  a  good  start  of  the  clip- 
pers. Of  the  yachts  that  entered,  fifteen 
started,  seven  of  these  being  schooners 
and  eight  cutters. 

Precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  the  signal  gun 
for  sailing  was  fired,  and  before  the  smoke 
hud  well  cleared  away  tho  whole  of  the 
beautiful  fleet  was  under  wa}',  moving 
steadily  to  the  east,  with  the  tide  and  a 
gentle  breeze.  The  start  was  effected 
splendidly,  the  yachts  breaking  away  like 
a  field  of  race-horses ;  the  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for 
a  second  or  so  after  the  others.  Steamers, 
shore-boats,  and  yachts:,  of  all  sizes,  buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course,  and 
spread  away  for  miles  over  the  rippling 


sea — a  sight  such  as  the  Adriatic  never 
beheld  in  all  the  pride  of  Venice — sucb, 
indeed,  as  was  never  before  known  in  the 
annals  of  yachting.  Soon  after  they 
started,  a  steamer  went  off  from  the  roads 
with  the  members  of  the  sailing  committee 
— Sir  B.  Graham,  Bart,  commodore,  of 
tlie  royal  yacht  squadron,  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  The  American  minis- 
ter, Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  his  son, 
Colonel  Lawrence,  attache  to  the  American 
legation,  arrived  too  late  for  the  sailing  of 
the  America,  but  were  accommodated  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  went  round  the 
island  in  her. 

The  Gipsey  Queen,  with  all  her  canvas 
set  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  took 
the  lead  after  starting,  with  the  Beatrice 
next,  and  then,  with  little  difference  in 
order,  the  Volante,  Constance,  Arrow,  and 
a  flock  of  others.  The  America  went 
easily  for  some  time  under  mainsail,  (with 
a  small  gaff-topsail  of  a  triangular  shape, 
braced  up  to  the  truck  of  the  short  and 
slender  stick  which  served  as  her  main-top- 
mast,) foresail,  fore-staysail  and  jib; 
while  her  competitors  had  every  cloth  set 
that  the  club  regulations  allowed.  She 
soon  began  to  creep  upon  thentf  passing 
some  of  the  cutters  to  windward.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  left  them  all 
behind,  except  the  Constance,  Beatrice, 
and  Gipsey  Queen,  which  were  well  to- 
gether, and  went  along  smartly  with  the 
light  breeze.  Once  or  twice  the  wind 
freshened  a  little,  and  at  once  the  Amer- 
ica gathered  way,  and  passed  ahead  of  the 
Constance  and  Beatrice.  Another  puff 
came,  and  she  made  a  dart  to  pass  the 
Gipsey  Queen,  but  the  wind  left  her  sails, 
and  the  little  Volante  came  skimming  past 
her  with  a  stupendous  jib,  swallowing  up 
all  the  wind  that  was  blowing.  The  glo- 
rious pageant,  passing  under  Oi*bome- 
house,  formed  a  pageant  surpastiingly  fine, 
the  whole  expanse  of  sea,  from  shore  to 
shore,  being  filled  as  it  wore  with  a  count- 
less fleet,  while  the  dark  hull  of  tJie  Ven- 
geance, eighty-four,  in  the  distance  at 
Spithead,  towered  in  fine  relief  above  the 
tiny  little  craft  that  danced  around  her; 
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the  green  Kills  of  Hampshire,  the  white 
batteries  of  Portsmouth,  tuid  the  pictur- 
esque coiist  of  Wight,  forming  a  fine 
frame-work  for  the  picture. 

As  the  Volante  passed  the  America, 
great  was  the  delight  of  the  patriotic,  but 
the  nautical  knowing  ones  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  tlie  triumph  would  be 
short-lived  j  the  breeze  was  freshening, 
and  then  the  sprightly  cutter  must  give 
way,  though  she  was  leading  the  whole 
squadron  at  the  time.  At  half-past  ten, 
the   Gipsey  Queen   caught  a  draught  of 


densely  crowded.  But  the  America  was 
forging  ahead,  and  lessening  the  number 
of  her  rivals  every  moment.  The  Sand- 
heads  were  rounded  by  the  Volante, 
Gipaey  Queen,  and  America,  without  any 
perceptible  change  in  point  of  time,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  last  heiug  apparently 
to  leeward.  Again,  the  wind  freshened, 
and  the  fast  yachts  came  rushing  up  before 
it,  the  run  from  the  Sandheads  being  most 
exciting,  and  well  contested.  Hero  one  of 
the  West  India  mail  steamers  was  ob- 
served paddling  her  best,  to  come  in  for 
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wind  and  ran  past  the  Volante, — ^the  Con- 
stance, America,  Arrow,  and  Alarm,  being 
nearly  in  a  line ;  but  in  fifteen  minutes, 
the  breeze  freshened  again  for  a  short 
time  and  the  America  passed  the  Arrow, 
Constance,  and  Alarm,  but  could  not  shake 
off  the  Volante  nor  come  up  to  the  Gipsey 
Queen,  and  exclamations  were  heard  of 
"  Well,  Brother  Jonathan  is  not  going  to 
have  it  alt  his  own  way,"  etc. 

Passing  Ryde,  the  excitement  on  shore 
was  very  great,   and  the   vast  pier  was 


some  of  the  fun,  and  a  slight  roll  of  the 
set  inwards  began  to  impart  a  livelier 
motion  to  the  yachts,  and  to  render  excur- 
sionists, whether  male  or  female,  ghastly^ 
looking  and  uncomfortable. 

The  yachts  Volante,  Freak,  Aurora 
Gipsey  Queen,  America,  Beatrice,  Alarm, 
Arrow,  and  Bacchante,  were  timed  off 
Norman's  Land  buoy ;  the  other  six  were 
staggering  about  in  the  rear,  and  the 
WjTem  soon  afterwards  hauled  her  wind, 
and  went  back  towards  Cowes. 
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At  this  point,  the  wiud  blew  somewhat 
more  steadily,  and  the  America  began  to 
show  a  touch  of  her  quality.  Whenever 
the  breezo  took  the  line  of  her  hull,  all  the 
sails  set  as  flat  as  a  drumhead,  and,  with- 
out any  careening  or  staggering,  she 
"walkt'd  along"  past  cutter  and  schooner, 
and,  %vhea  off  Brading,  had  left  every 
vessel  in  the  squadron  belli  nd  her,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Volante,  which  she 
overtook  at  half-past  eleven,  when  she 
very  quietly  hauled  down  her  jib,  — as 
much  as  to  say  she  would  give  her  rival 
every  odds, — and  laid  herself  out  for  the 
ra<:e  round  the  back  of  the  island.  The 
weather  showed  signs  of  improvement,  as 
far  as  yachting  was  concerned  j  a  few  sea- 
horses waved  their  crests  over  the  water, 
the  high  landj*  on  shore  put  on  their  fleecy 
"nightcaps"  of  cloud,  and  the  horizon 
looked  delightfully  threatoning  ;  and  now 
"  the  Yankee  '*  flew  like  the  wind,  leaping 
over,  not  against,  the  water,  and  increasing 
her  distance  from  tho  Gipsey  Queen, 
Volante,  and  Alarm,  every  instant.  The 
way  her  sails  were  set  evinced  superiority 
in  tlie  cutting  which  the  English  makers 
would  barely  allow,  but,  certain  it  was, 
that  while  the  jibs  and  mainsails  of  her 
antagonists  were  **' bellied  out,"  her  canvas 
was  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  No  foam, 
but  rather  a  water-jet  rose  from  her  bows ; 
and  tho  greatest  point  of  resiatance — for 
resistance  there  must  bo  somewhere  — 
seemed  about  the  beam,  or  just  forward  of 
her  mainmast,  for  the  sc:is  flashed  off  from 
her  sides  at  that  point  every  time  she  met 
them.  While  the  cutters  were  thrashing 
through  the  water,  sending  tlie  spray  over 
their  bows,  and  the  schooners  were  wet  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  forem;ist,  the  America 
was  as  dry  as  a  bone.  She  had  twenty-one 
persons  on  her  deck,  consisting  of  the 
owners,  the  crew,  cook,  and  steward,  a 
Cowes  pilot,  and  some  seamen.  They 
nearly  all  sat  aft,  and,  when  the  vessel  did 
not  require  any  handling,  crouched  down 
on  the  deck  hy  the  xveathor  bulwarks. 
The  Gipsey  Queen,  when  a  little  past 
Brading,  seemed  to  have  carried  away  her 
foresail  sheets,  but  even  had  it  not  been 
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SO,  she  had  lost  all  chance  of  success. 
America,  as  the  wind  increased,  and  i 
now  a  six-knot  breeze,  at  least,  hauled 
down  her  wee  gaff-topsail,  and  went  away 
under  mainsai!,  foresail,  and  fore-staysail, 
so  that  it  required  the  utmost  the  steamer 
could  do  to  keep  alongside  of  her.  This 
was  her  quickest  It  it  of  sailing,  for  on 
rounding  the  east  point  of  the  island  it 
was  necessary  to  beat  to  the  westward,  ii 
order  to  get  along  the  back  of  the  Wigh 

At  11:37,  the  Arrow,  Bacchante,  C 
stance,  and  Gipsey  Queen,  stood  away  to 
tlie  north,  to  round  the  Nab,  imagining 
that  it  was  requisite  to  do  so,  as  the  usual 
course  was  to  go  outside  the  lightship, 
though  the  cards  did  not  specify  it  on  this 
occasion.  The  America  and  most  of  the 
other  yachts  kept  their  course  round  the 
Foreland  and  by  Berabridge.  She  ran 
past  tho  white  and  black  buoys  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  and,  at  11 :  47,  tacked  to  the 
west,  and  stood  in  towards  the  Culver  cliffs, 
the  nearest  j'acht  being  at  least  two  miles 
to  leeward  or  astern  of  her.  She  was  not 
very  quick  in  stays  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  would  seem  she  was  not  very  regular  in 
that  maneuver,  sometimes  taking  a  minute, 
sometimes  thirty  seconds,  to  perform  it. 
At  11 :58,  she  stood  out  again  to  the  south- 
east, and,  having  taken  a  stretch  of  a  mile 
or  80,  went  about  and  ran  in  towards  Sao- 
down.  The  breeze  died  off  at  this  point, 
and  to  keep  the  cutters  and  light  craft  off, 
the  America  hoisted  her  gaff-topsail  and 
jib  once  more.  Under  Shanklin  Chine  the 
set  of  the  tide  ran  heavily  against  her,  but 
still  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  for  her 
rivals  were  mdes  away,  some  almost  hull 
do^\Ti. 

While  runningunderDunnose,  at  12:58, 
her  jib-boom  broke  short  off ;  it  was 
broken  by  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  men  when  straining  on  it  with  the 
windlass,  and  did  not  snap  from  the  action 
of  the  sail.  This  accident  threw  her  up  in 
the  wind,  and  gave  the  advantage  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  her  opponents, 
while  she  was  gathering  in  the  wreck. 
Btit  it  was  of  little  use  to  them.  Looking 
away   to  the   cast,  they  wer«   visible  at 
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great  distances,  standing  in  shore,  or 
running  in  and  out,  mosit  lielplessly  astern 
— the  Aurora,  Freak,  an<l  Volante,  in  apite 
of  light  winds  and  small  tonnage,  being 
two  or  three  miles  beliind  The  wind  fell 
ofiE  very  much  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
it  was  but  weary  work  stretching  along 
the  coast  against  a  baffling  tide,  every 
moment  making  the  loss  of  her  ^ib  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  America 
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At  about  3:20,  the  breeze  fre»ht'n*?d, 
and  the  America,  still  some  ruilfs  ahuad, 
clipped  along  on  her  way,  ni'^king  tucks 
with  great  vclwity,  and  standing  well  up 
to  windward.  Her  superiority  was  so 
decided  that  several  of  the  yachts  loore, 
and  icent  hack  again  to  Cowes  in  despair  ; 
tod,  for  some  time,  the  America  increased 
her  distance  every  second,  the  Aurora, 
Freak,  and  Volante,  keeping  in  a  little 
squadron   together  —  tack   for   tack — and 


running  along  close  under  the  cliffs.  This 
was  rather  unfortunate  in  one  resj>ect,  for, 
in  going  about,  the  Freak  fouled  the 
Volante  and  carried  away  her  jib-boom ; 
and  the  boatman's  pet  became  thereby 
utterly  disabled,  and  tost  the  small  glimpse 
of  fortune  which  the  light  winds  might 
have  given  her. 

Meanwhile,  minute  after  minute,  *'  the 
Yankee  "  was  gaining  ground,  and  at  3 :  30 
was  flying  past  St.  Lawrence  towards  Old 
Castle,  while  the  Bacchante  and  Eclipse, 
which  had  been  working  along  honestly 
and  steadily,  were  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  leeward  behind  her.  Further 
away  still,  were  visible  five  or  six  yachts, 
some  hull  down,  some  dipped  further  still, 
digging  into  the  tideway  as  hard  as  they 
could,  and  lying  into  the  wind  as  well  as 
their  sails  might  stand  it. 

By  this  time,  the  America  had  got  the 
wind  on  her  quarter,  having  gone  round 
Rocken-end,  and  thus  having  a  tolerably 
fair  course  from  the  south  to  north-west, 
up  to  the  Needles,  the  wind  being  light 
and  the  water  somewhat  broken.  The 
persons  on  board  the  steamers  were  greatly 
astonished  at  seeing  ahead  of  the  America, 
after  she  had  rounded  Kocken-end,  a  fine 
cutter  with  a  jib  and  foresail  together — 
''two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one," 
bowling  away  with  all  speed,  as  if  racing 
away  for  her  life,  and  it  was  sometime 
before  they  could  be  persuaded  she  was 
not  the  Aurora;  but  she  was  in  reality  the 
Wildfire,  forty-two  tons,  which  was  taking 
a  little  share  in  the  match  to  herself,  aud 
had  passed  the  End  at  3 :  40.  The  Amer- 
ica, however,  bore  stniight  down  for  the 
cutter,  which  was  thoroughly  well-sailed, 
and  passed  her  after  a  stern  chase  of  more 
than  an  hour,  though  the  Wildfire,  when 
first  sighted,  was  reckoned  to  be  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  ahead. 

At  5 :  40,  the  Aurora,  the  nearest  yacht, 
was  fully  seven  and  one-half  miles  astern, 
the  Freak  being  about  a  mile  more  distant, 
and  the  rest  being  *•  nowhere."  The 
America  was  at  this  time  close  to  the 
Needles,  upon  which  she  was  running  with 
a  light  breeze  all  in  her  favor. 
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Two  of  the  excnrsion  steamers  ran  into 
Alttm  Baj,  and  anchored  there  to  tee  the 
nee  round  the  Needles.  While  waiting 
there  in  intense  anxiety  for  the  first  vessel 
that  should  shoot  round  the  immense  pil- 
lars of  chalk  and  limestone  which  bear  the 
name,  the  passengers  were  delighted  to 
behold  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  the 
royal  standard  at  the  main,  and  the  Lord 
Admiral's  flag  at  the  fore,  steaming  round 
from  the  north-west,  followed  by  the 
Fairy,  and  the  little  dock-yard  tender. 
Her  majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  royal 
family,  were  risible  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamers.  The  royal 
yacht  went  past  the  Needles,  accompanied 
by  the  Fairy,  at  5 :  35,  but  quickly  re- 
turned, and  at  5 :  45  lay  to,  off  Alum  Bay. 
The  Fairy  was  signaled  to  proceed  round 
the  Needles,  to  bring  tidings  of  the  race, 
and  at  once  started  on  her  errand. 

But  all  doubt  and  speculation,  if  any 
there  could  bare  been,  was  soon  removed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  America  hauling 
her  wind  round  the  cliff,  at  5 :  50.  The 
breeze  fell  dead  under  the  shore,  and  the 
America  lowered  out  her  foresail  and  fore- 
staysail  so  aa  to  run  before  it.  All  the 
steanners  weighed  and  accompanied  her, 
giving  three  cheers  as  she  passed,  a  com- 
pliment which  owners  and  crews  acknowl- 
edged with  uncovered  heads  and  waving 
hats.  At  6  ;  04  the  Wildfire  rounded  the 
Needles,  and  bore  away  after  the  schooner, 
which  by  this  time  had  got  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  Victoria  and  Albert;  and, 
though  it  is  not  usual  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  her  inajeaty  on  such  occasions 
AS  a  racing  match — no  more,  indeed,  than 
a  jockey'  would  pull  up  his  horse  to  salute 
the  queen,  when  in  the  middle  of  his 
stride, — the  America  instantly  lowered  her 
ensign,  blue  with  white  stars,  the  commo- 
dore took  off  his  hat,  and  all  his  crew,  fol- 
lowing his  order  and  example,  remained 
with  uncovered  heads  for  some  minutes, 
till  they  had  passed  tlie  royal  yacht.  The 
steamers,  as  she  passed  on,  renewed  their 
cheering. 

On  turning  towards  the  Needles,  at 
6:30,   not  a  sail   was   in  sight,   but  the 


breeze  was  so  very  light  that  all  sailing 
might  be  said  to  have  finished ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  America  had  won  the 
cup,  unless  some  light  cutter  ran  up  with 
a  breeze  in  the  dusk  and  slipped  past  her. 
The  steamers  returned  towards  Cowes,  and 
the  royal  yacht,  having  run  close  by  the 
America  under  half-fit«am  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, went  on  towards  Osborne.  Off 
Cowes  were  innumerable  yachts,  and  on 
every  side  was  heard  the  hail,  *'/»  ths 
America  Jirst?"  —  The  answer,  "  Yes." 
"AVhat's  second?"— The  reply,  "Noth- 
ing." 

As  there  was  no  wind,  the  time  con- 
sumed in  getting  up  from  Hurst  Castle  to 
the  winning  flag  was  very  considerable, 
the  America's  arrival  first  not  having 
been  announced  by  gunfire  till  8 :  37.  The 
Aurora,  which  slipped  up  very  rapidly 
after  rounding  the  Needles,  in  consequence 
of  her  light  tonnage  and  a  breath  of  wind, 
was  signaled  at  8:45;  the  Bacchante  at 
9:30;  the  Eclipse  at  9:45;  the  Brilliant 
at  1 ;  20  a.  m.,  August  23d.  The  rest  were 
not  timed.  Thus  the  America  made  good 
all  her  professions,  and  to  Commodore 
Stevens  was  presented,  by  the  royal  yacht 
squadronj  the  well-won  cup. 

On  the  evening  after  the  race  there  was 
a  splendid  display  of  fire-works  by  land 
and  water  aloug  the  club-house  esplanade, 
at  which  thousands  of  persons  were  pres- 
ent. A  re-union  also  took  place  at  the 
club-house,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  of 
the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence's  presence  to 
compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  ;  to  wliirh  his  excellency  made 
a  suitable,  reply,  humorously  remarking 
that,  though  he  could  not  but  be  proud  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  ho  still  felt  it  was  but 
the  children  giving  a  lesson  to  the  father 
— and  if  the  America  should  be  [mrchased 
by  English  friends,  the  Yankees  would 
nevertheless  try  to  build  something  better 
in  New  York,  so  as  to  beat  even  her! 

The  queen  having  intimated  her  desire 
to  inspect  the  America,  the  latter  sailed 
from  Cowes  to  Osborne,  where  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  also  dropped  down.  As  the 
queen,  with  Prince  Albert,  and  suite,  neared 
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tbe  America,  the  national  colors  of  that 
vessel  were  dipped,  out  of  respect  to  her 
majesty,  and  raised  again  when  she  had 
proceeded  on  board.  The  queen  made  a 
close  inspection  of  the  vessel,  attended  by 
Commodore  Stevens,  Colonel  Hamilton, 
and  the  offiiers  of  the  yacht,  rem^aiuing 
half  au  hour  on  board,  and  expressing 
great  admiration  of  the  famous  echooner. 
Indeed,  the  America's  beautiful  and  ingen- 
ious model,  and  her  remarkable  sailing 
qualities,  were  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body. 

The  triumph  of  the  America  was  due 
alike  to  her  superior  model  and  to  the 
unique  cut  and  fit  of  her  sails.  The  first 
thing  that  met  the  eye,  whether  the  vessel 
was  afloat  or  in  dock,  was  the  position  of 
the  greatest  transverse  section — in  ap- 
X>earance  situated  at  about  tenHseventeenths 
of  her  whole  length  from  forward ;  at  this 
section,  the  bottom  was  nearly  straight  for 
several  feet  out  from  the  keel,  while  the 
two  sides  included  an  angle  of  about  one 
hundred  degrees.  At  the  forepart,  her 
appearance  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
observances      of     modwrn      shtp-buildiug, 


namely,  the  avoidance  of  hollow  water- 
lines,  hers  being  very  concave,  and  her 
forefoot  exceedingly  short,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and 
gripe  forming  a  long  curve,  and  therefore 
only  a  small  rudder  being  needed;  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  there  was,  in  steering, 
but  littte  impediment  opposed  to  her  pas- 
sage through  the  water;  the  great  draught 
of  her  water  aft,  eleven  feet  four  inches, 
with  only  six  feet  forward,  added  also  to 
her  facility  in  steering.  Any  defect  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  this  in 
sailing  on  a  wind,  was  quite  avoided  by 
her  great  depth  of  keel, — two  feet  two 
inches  amidships.  The  copper  was  placed 
upon  her  bottom  with  great  care,  and 
every  possible  projection  avoided,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  friction  in  passing  through 
the  water.  But  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  America  was  the 
set  of  her  sails.  The  bellying  of  the  sails 
of  yachts  universally  —  not  only  when 
running  free,  but  also  when  sailing  on  a 
wind — was,  in  the  case  of  the  America, 
avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  from 
this  arose  much  of  her  superiority. 
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LI. 
RECEPTION   OF    GOV.    KOSSUTH,    THE    GREAT    HIJNGA- 
RIAN  EXILE,  AS  THE  INVITED  GUEST  OF  THE 
NATION.— 1851. 


Sptendfd  Military  Pa^^eant  in  New  York,  on  His  ArriTal.^ — Welcomed  and  Banqueted  by  President  Fill- 
more.— Received  wilh  DiBtin^uished  Official  Honors  on  the  Floor  of  Congress. — He  Eloquently 
Pleads  His  Country's  Cause  in  all  Parts  of  the  Land. — Processions,  Congjiitulatory  Addreue«,  Accia* 
matjons,  etc. — A  Truf-HearCed  Patriot — Wliat  Hungary  Fought  for. — Austrian  Despotism  Resisted. 
— Independence  Demanded — tCoasuth  tlie  Leading  Champion — Annies  in  the  Field. — Successes  and 
Peverses. — Russia's  Sword  tor  Austria. — Eossuth's  Flight  to  Turkey. — Long  an  Exile  There. — 
America  Interputes  for  Him. — Offfera  a  Conveyance  to  the  United  States.^The  Nation's  Courtesy 
Accepted. — Frigate  Mississippi  Sent, — Eoesnth  and  Suite  on  Board. — His  Landing  at  New  York- — 
Magnificent  Preparations  for  Him. — Invited  to  Washington.— Speech  before  Coogresa. — An  Uopreo- 
edented  Dlsttnction. — Uis  Untiring  Labors. — Greatest  Orator  of  the  Day. 


"  FKKtDOH  lod  HoM(  I  whit  bnvenly  mu^  In  tbcwc  wordil    Aliu,  I  have  no  home,  ud  tht  frtadam  of  nur  PWpU  ia  dowit-aaddn." 


OSSUTH'S  reception  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great 
advocate  of  Hungarijin  irnlepemience,  was,  in  some  of  its 
most  interesting  aspects,  like  that  accorded  to  the  illustri- 
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cus  Lafayette.  In  the  case  of  Kossnthj 
liowever,  instead  of  homage  for  scirvices 
jrendered  in  the  dark  hour  of  our  nation's 
peril,  the  welcome  extended  him  was  the 
•tribute,  spontaneous  aa  well  as  universal, 
of  a  great  and  admiring  republic,  to  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  eloquent  of  pa- 
iixiots,  enthusiastically  apoealing,  in  his 
«xile,  to  the  generous  sympatbies  of  man- 
iind,  in  behalf  of  his  father-laud,— a  people 
«trong  and  valorous,  but  crushed  beneath 
iihe  heavy  chains  of  Austrian  despotism, 
"backed  by  the  power  of  Russian  bayonets, 

Louis  Kossuth  was  bom  in  1806,  at 
Monok,  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  of  pa- 
rents not  rich,  yet  possessing  land,  and 
«alling  themselves  noble.  His  native  dis- 
trict was  a  Protestant  one,  and  in  the 
pastor  of  that  district  young  Kossuth 
found  his  first  teacher.  His  parents  dying, 
the  youth,  more  devoted  to  books  than 
farming,  was  dispatched  to  the  provincial 
college,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of 
eighteen,  having  earned  even  at  that  time 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  able  and 
promising  3'outh  of  the  whole  district.  In 
1826,  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Pesth,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
progressive  political  influences'  and  ideas 
of  the  time;  and  these,  blending  with  his 
own  historic  studies  and  youthful  hopes. 
Boon  produced  the  ardent,  practical  patriot. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Hun- 
gary, the  electoral  body — culled  "Comi- 
tats," — treated  those  elected  to  sit  in  the 
Diet  more  as  delegates  than  as  deputies. 
They  gave  them  precise  instructions,  and 
expected  the  members  not  only  to  confonu 
to  them,  but  to  send  regular  accounts  of 
their  conduct  to  their  constituents  for  due 
sanction,  and  with  a  view  to  fresh  instruc- 
tions. This  kind  of  communication  wsis 
rather  an  onerous  task  for  the  Hungarian 
country  gentlemen,  and  hence  many  of 
the  deputies  employed  such  young  men  as 
Kossuth  to  transact  theirpolttical  business, 
and  conduct  their  correspondence.  Acting 
in  this  capacity  for  many  members  of  the 
Diet,  Kossuth  not  only  became  an  expert 
parliamentary  agent,  but  won  great  polit- 
ical esteem  aud  influence. 


This  kind  of  position  soon  made  Kos- 
suth a  member  himself,  and  from  the  very 
first  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Diet 
as  a  speaker.  Under  his  lead,  too,  the 
Diet  proceeded  to  establish  a  journal  for 
the  publication  of  its  debates,  but  -which, 
being  garbled  and  curtailed  by  the  Aus- 
trian censors,  soon  passed  into  Kossuth's 
hands  exclusively,  who  extended  the  scope 
of  the  journal  by  inserting  editorial  arti- 
cles. The  character  of  these  articles  so 
incensed  the  Austrian  authorities,  that 
they  seized  his  presses.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  Kossuth's  reports  and  articles 
were  printed  by  the  then  new  method  of 
lithograjihy,  and  circulated  even  more 
largely,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
labor  and  expense.  This  succeaa  but 
redoubled  the  inveteracy  of  the  Austrian 
government,  which  dissolved  the  Diet,  aud 
were  no  sooner  rid  of  its  control  and 
importunity,  than  they  discovered  and 
destroyed  all  Kossuth's  lithographic  appa- 
ratus. But  even  this  did  not  atop  his  pen 
nor  those  of  his  many  amanuenses  ;  until 
at  htat  Metternich,  the  prime  minister,  ex- 
asperated by  Kossuth's  obstinacy,  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  condemned  to  impris- 
onment, for  the  crime  of  treason.  The 
indignation  and  agitation  which  followed 
this  act,  ended,  eventually,  in  his  release. 

Unterrified  by  prisons  and  dungeons, 
Kossuth,  aided  by  the  counsels  and  co-ope- 
ration of  his  associates,  continued  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  hia  countrymen,  and  to 
demand  political  independence  for  his 
country.  Among  the  many  men  of  noble 
birth,  wealth,  national  renown,  and  exalted 
talents,  who  surroumled  him,  Kossuth 
shone  pre-eminent.  In  1847,  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  member  for  the  Hungarian  cai>- 
ital.  Nor  did  he  falter  when  many  broke 
off  from  him,  and  refused  to  follow  his 
extreme  measures  of  resistance.  Of  this 
last  class  were  the  Hungarian  aristocracy, 
turning  to  whom,  Kossuth  ironically  said, 
"  With  1/oUj  if  i/ou  choose ;  without  you, 
or  atjainst  you,  if  it  mitst  he" 

The  vehemency  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  right  and  ability  of  the  people  of 
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Hungary  to  govern  themselves  was  aston- 
ishiag,  and  multitudes  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard. Nothing  in  modern  eloquence  equals 
his  spewhes  and  proclamationa  at  this 
time.  He  also  vigorously  assailed  the 
tariff  system  imposed  upon  Hungary,  and 
which  crippled  her  industry,  tlirift,  and 
power, — a  point  which  he  used  to  great 
advantage  in  gaining  public  opinion.  Up 
to  1847,  he  thus  continued,  with  matchless 
eloqueuoe  and  amazing  activity,  to  secure 
a  reform  in  the  institutions  and  laws 
affecting  hia  country, — a  transformation  of 
her  moral,  political,  and  material  interests, 
as  against  the  hostile  policy  of  Austrian 
absolutism.  It  was  a  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  Hungary,  in  all  circumstances 
and  against  all  foes.  And  now  came  that 
eventful  year  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
1848,  which  drove  Louis  Philippe  in  terror 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  filled 
almost  every  capital  of  empires  and  king- 
doms with  the  bayonets  of  those  who,  long 
oppressed,  resolved  now  to  be  free.  T/iis 
teas  the  hour  for  Hunffari/,  and  KosRttth 
teas  the  man!  In  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  the  pen,  with  the  press,  and  as  an 
orator,  he  had  circumvented  and  repelled 
the  arts  of  Austrian  despotism.  The  timo 
had  now  come  to  create  a  treasury,  organ- 
ize an  army,  and  accept  the  wager  of 
battle.  Under  the  lead  of  Kossuth's  ani- 
mating spirit  was  this  accomplished  ;  and 
the  motley  bands  of  Hungarian  recruits, 
under  the  direction  of  Kossuth  as  governor 
of  the  nation,  waged,  for  a  time,  such  vic- 
torious warfare  against  the  veteran  legions 
of  Austria,  as  fairly  astonished  tlie  world. 
It  was  in  March,  1848,  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  broke  out  in  Vienna,  the  Aus- 
trian capital.  Metternich,  ithe  wily  tool 
of  tyrants,  fled  in  dismay.'  Koss^ith  en- 
tered the  cnpltal  in  triumph  /  Terror- 
stricken  at  the  gulf  of  ruin  which  yawned 
before  him,  the  emperor  made  haste  to 
grant  concessions,  namely,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  from 
feudal  burdens,  a  fair  representation  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  Diet,  the  abolition  of 
all  exemptions  from  taxation,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury.     But,  not- 


withstanding the  emperor's  assent  to  these 
enactments,  the  Austrian  government  was 
soon  engaged  in  fomenting  grave  difficul- 
ties in  Hungarian  affairs,  and  this  led  to 
those  great  military  preparations  on  the 
part  of  Kossuth,  which  rapidly  took  the 
form  of  active  and  bloody  war. 

With  great  vigor  and  spirit  did  the 
brave  Hungarians  carry  on  the  campaign, 
and  for  a  time  their  armies  were  every- 
where successful.  But  afterwards,  Kussia 
came  and  flung  both  sword  and  purse  into 
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the  &cale,  and,  though  the  armies  of  the 
tyrants  had  suffered  five  great  defeats  and 
lost  every  military  position  they  had 
gained,  the  odds  of  numbers  against  the 
struggling  patriots  had  now  become  too 
vast  to  admit  of  successful  resistance  on 
their  part.  Buda  was  stormed  sind  taken 
possession  of  hy  the  Hungarians  in  May, 
but  immense  Russian  forces  were  in  a  few 
weeks  collected  on  the  frontiers,  and  in 
July  they  simultaneously  poured  into  Hun- 
gary from  the  north  and  east,  while  the 
Croats,  under  Jellachich,  advanced  from 
the  south,  and  the  Austrians  from  the 
west.  The  struggle  was  soon  terminated. 
Gorgey,  the  Hungarian  general,  surren- 
dered with  his  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
to  the  Bussiane,  only  two  days  after  the 
governorship  of  the  country  had  been 
resigned  to  him  by  Kossuth.  Other  sur- 
renders soon  followed,  and  thus  the  wal 
ended. 
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During  this  atmggle,  the  forces  brought 
into  the  field  at  any  one  time  by  the  Hun- 
garians, never  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery ;  against  whom 
were  opposed,  in  the  final  campaign,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Ruasiana,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Austrian 
troops,  besides  insurgent  Wallacks,  Servi' 
ans,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Thits  perished,  through  Russian  inter' 
vention,  the  cause  of  Hungarian  nation- 
alitij. 

Kossuth's  name  had  been  nailed  to  the 
Austrian  gallows,  and  he  fied  as  an  exile 
into   Turkey.      Austria    and   Russia   de- 
manded that  he  be  delivered  up,  but  France 
and  England  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  sultan  continued  to  protect  him  in  the 
asylum  which  he  had  chosen.     At  length, 
the  offer  of  a  resolution  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment should  exert  its  ioduence  in  behalf 
of  the  exiles,  seemed  likely  to  solve  the 
difficulty.      This    re.solution    passed.      Aa 
soon   as  the  sultan  — who   certainly   had 
risked  the  safety  of  Turkey  in  disregard- 
ing the  threats  of  Austria  and  Russia — 
deceived  the  assurance  of  the  supi>ort  of 
.America  and    England,    he    not  only  at- 
tached no  condition  to  their  liberation,  but 
gave  them  the  choice  of  being  conveyed  to 
England  or  America,  as  they  preferred. 
T?he  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Con- 
stantinople having  assured  Kossuth  that 
«io  restraint  would  be  put  upon  hia  liberty 
ijQ    America,    he    gratefully    accepted   the 
offer  made  by  congress,  and  wrote  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  President  Fiilmore. 

In  September,  1851,  the  fine  American 
Bteam-frigate  Mi^^sissippi  arrived  for  the 
<;onveyance  of  the  late  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, his  wife,  his  three  children,  and  his 
:fneuds,  to  whatever  country  they  desired. 
Soliman  Bey,  the  Turkish  guard  of  the 
Tefugees  duriug  their  exile,  and  who  had 
never  failed  in  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions to  them,  was  overcome  with  emotion 
when  Kossuth  came  to  leave,  and  In  jiart^ 
ing  said  to  him,  "  You  are  free,  and  now 


you  will  find  friends  everywhere ;  do  not 
forget  those  who  were  your  friends  when 
you  had  no  other."  From  their  first 
entrance  into  Turkey  to  the  hour  of  their 
leaving,  the  Hungarians  had  experienced 
unvarying  kindness,  hospitality,  and  cour- 
tesy. 

Kossuth  proposed  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
England,  on  his  way  to  the  United  States. 
As  the  Mississippi  approached  the  coaata 
of  Italy  and  France,  bonfires  were  kindled 
along  the  heights,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 
Kossuth  proposed  to  stop  at  Marseilles, 
and  travel  thence  to  England,  but  the 
French  authorities,  by  direction  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  would  not  permit  him  to  land. 
The  people  of  France,  however,  gave  him 
ample  demonstration  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  acta  of  the  government ; 
they  crowded  around  the  ship,  offering 
him  garlands  of  laurel,  while  they  pre- 
sented wreaths  of  everlasting  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  filled  the  air  with  entliuaiastic 
cheers.  While  opposite  the  shores  of 
Marseilles,  an  operative  came,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  swimming  through  the 
water,  on  board  the  frigate,  to  grasp  Kos- 
suth's hand.  Kossuth  pressed  the  work- 
man's hand  moat  warmly,  and  gently 
reproached  him  for  his  temerity,  'Que 
voulez  vous,'  he  replied ;  '  I  desired  to 
touch  your  hantl,  I  could  not  find  a  boat,  I 
took  to  the  water,  and  hero  I  am.  Are 
there  any  obstat^les  to  him  who  wills  ?' 

Landing  at  Gibraltar,  Kossuth  took  pas- 
sage in  the  English  steamer  Madrid  for 
Southampton,  and,  after  a  most  enthusi* 
astic  reception  in  the  principal  English 
cities  by  the  luird-workitig  masses,  they 
left  for  America.  To  the  great  republic 
of  the  west  he  had  been  invited  by  con- 
gress, and  here  he  was  received  as  the 
nation's  guest  by  the  president,  by  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  by  governors  and 
legislators,  by  men  in  the  highest  station, 
and  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
He  arrived  off  Staten  Island,  December 
fifth,  and  was  received  by  an  official  depu- 
tation who  came  on  board  to  welcome  him 
to  the  United  States. 

Saturday,  December  sixths  was  the  day 
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fixed  upon  "by  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  to  celebrate  his  lauding  in  Amer- 
ica j  a  few  days  before,  President  Fillmore 
had  announced  to  cougrcss  the  arrival  of 
their  illustrious  guest.  The  very  ekies  of 
beaven,  by  their  brightness  and  serenity, 
deemed  to  participate  in  the  welcome 
accorded  to  the  distinguished  chief.  At 
an  early  hour,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
a  vast  concourse.  The  decorations  of  the 
streets,  public  buildinga,  private  houses, 
and  places  of  business,  were  oo  a  large 
8cale  and  in  a  style  of  imposing  magnih- 
ceoce.  Myriads  of  eager  »pectat'0ra  filled 
the  space  from  the  Park  to  Castle  Garden, 
intent  on  gaining  an  early  glimpse  of  the 
world-renowned  guest  of  patriotic  jWeri- 
can  hospitality. 

The  steamer  that  had  been  provided  to 
bring  Kossuth  up  to  the  city,  was  decor- 
ated at  the  bowa  with  a  large  Hungarian 
standard,  and  underneath,  on  the  same 
flag-pole,  was  the  flag  of  the  ship.  At  the 
Btern,  a  largo  United  States  banner,  bear- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes,  floated,  and 
showed  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  Hun- 
garian flag.  On  the  arrival  of  the  chief- 
tain at  the  steamer,  he  was  recognized  by 
his  Hungarian  hat,  and  largo  velvet  em- 
broidered coat,  and  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
applause  rose  from  the  anxious  company 
who  were  looking  out  from  the  vessel.  At 
this  moment,  the  band  struck  up  *'  Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  and  the  salute  from  the  guna 
of  the  steamer  began,  which  was  the  signal 
for  another  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause. 
After  much  pushing  and  crowding,  in 
which  neither  ladies  nor  Hungarians  were 
much  respected,  the  party  got  on  board, 
and  the  steamer  put  off  into  the  hay,  the 
greeting  of  crowds  on  the  shore  being  (jer- 
fectly  tumultuous.  On  getting  upon  the 
bo.it,  Kossuth  remained  for  some  time 
viewing  the  expansive  hay,  and  listening 
to  the  descriptions  of  its  various  portions. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'elm^k,  the  steamer 
came  to,  at  Castle  Garden,  and  the  com- 
pany began  to  debark.  An  avenue  was 
formed  by  the  police  and  nrlitaty,  through 
which,  Kossuth,  his  staff,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  passed  to  the  large  room,  which 


they  reached  after  much  crushing  and 
pushing.  Among  the  throng  of  eager 
expectants  in  the  Garden  was  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  ladies.  The  actual  arrival 
of  Kossuth  was  the  signal  for  an  uncon- 
trollable uproar,  and  a  fearful  rush  was 
made  toward  the  door  by  which  he  was  to 
enter.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  keep- 
ing order;  cries  of  "There  he  is,"  "Hur- 
rah," deafening  cheers  and  shouts,  set  law 
aud  order  completely  at  defiance-  When 
he  was  fairly  recognized  by  the  multitude, 
a  shout  was  given  that  threatened  to  raise 
the  vast  roof  from  its  place.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  indescribable  exults 
tion  ensued,  and  all  the  beseeching  ges- 
tures of  the  mayor  and  committee  w^ere 
unheeded. 

Finally,  the  mayor,  who  was  surrounded 
Ivy  the  common  council  and  the  officers  of 
the  military  companies,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  Kossuth,  and  then  said : 

'*  /  present  to  you,  my  jHloiv-citixefUf 
KosSDTH,  the  illustrious  Chief  of  Hun- 
gary." 

Kossuth  bowed  his  acknowledgmenta  of 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  crowd,  and 
then  proceeded  to  reply  in  a  speech  of 
most  masterly  eloquence  and  power. 

As  soon  as  the  illustrious  exile  left  the 
Garden  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Battery,  the  acclamations  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  present  burst  forth  in  almost  a 
simultaneous  cheer,  dense  aud  far-reaching 
though  the  crowd  was.  He  was  provided 
with  a  horse,  and,  surrounded  hy  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  rode  round  the  ranks. 
The  difEerent  companies,  with  their  em- 
blazoned standards,  shining  armor,  and 
splendid  uniforms,  went  through  their 
evolutions  in  superb  style. 

The  scene  at  the  moment  Kossuth's 
carriage,  in  its  place  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, entered  on  Broadway,  surpassed 
description.  Every  window  of  that  wide 
and  magnificent  thorotighfare,  as  far  a» 
the  eye  could  see,  was  alive  with  human 
beings,  and,  amidst  the  waving  of  hand? 
kerchiefs,  by  as  beautiful  an  array  of  the 
fair  sex  as  could  be  witnessed,  who  were 
most   enthusiastic   in  their  applause,    th* 
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tonored  gfuest  passed  onward.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  tliat  the  line  of  the 
movement  could  be  kept  ii]  order,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rush  of  the  human  tide 
that  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the  car- 
riage containing  Kossuth.  Every  avenue 
leading  from  Broadway,  lent  its  quota  of 
B]>ectbiors,  to  hwcII  up  the  teeming  mass. 
Hauy  who  had  witnessed  similar  exhibi- 
tions of  popular  enthusiasm  from  the  time 
of  Lafayette's  arrival  in  18li4,  said  that 
this  ovation  to  Kossuth  exceeded  all. 
Kossutli  returne<I  tiie  greetings  he  re- 
oeived  with  that  grat-e  and  dignity  always 


For  some  time,  Kossuth  gave  himself  up 
to  receiving  deputations  and  tJieir  congi-at- 
ulatory  addresses.  Thtso  hailed  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  represented  states^ 
municipalities,  corporations,  ecclesiastical 
aufl  piilitieal  bodies,  and  innumerable  soci- 
eties of  various  names,  ohjects,  and  nation- 
alities. One  of  these  deputations  con- 
sisted of  German  citizens  from  Albany, 
and,  after  the  usual  exchange  of  formal 
addresses,  Kossuth,  taking  each  one  kindly 
by  the  hand,  bade  him  adieu,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  of  cheer.  Approaching  one  of 
the  bystanders  who  had  acconqtunied  one 
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80  charocteristic  of  htm.  Tet,  he  seemed 
the  least  interested  of  any  one  in  the 
pageant^ — the  key  to  his  sadness  being 
found,  doubtless,  in  that  memorable  senti- 
ment uttered  by  him  in  one  of  his  speeches: 
'•Freedom  and  Itoine!  what  heavenly 
music  in  those  two  words !  Alas,  I  have 
no  home,,  and  the  freedom  of  my  people  is 
down-trodden  ! "  Such,  indeed,  was  the  pen- 
sive strain  in  which  Kossuth  always  spoke 

of  himself  and  of  his  ill-fated  father-land. 
27 


deputation,  Kossuth  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  inquired  if  he  too  was  an  Al- 
banian. 

"No,  I  am  a  Jersey  man,"  replied  the 
Interrogated,  whose  fair  complexion,  and 
presence  with  the  German  company,  had 
evidently  occasioned  the  nitstake.  "  There 
are  several  of  us  here  from  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,"  exclaimed  an  old  farmer, 
"we  Iiaite  come  fifty  miles  to  see  t/ouy 
**Ii«lieve  me,  my  friends,"  replied  Koa- 
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8Uth,  "I  deeply  appreciate  yonr  kindness. 
It  is  these  little  Jittentions  that  most 
touch  ray  he.irt.  Adieu.**  Incidents  like 
this  were  constantly  occnrring. 

In  Philadelphia,  Kossuth  was  received 
in  Indtjjiendfiiice  Hall,  where  the  immoi^ 
tal  Declaratiwi  of  Amorican  Independence 
had  been  proclaimed  just  three-tjuarters  of 
a  century  ago.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  Kaltimore,  wliere  he  was  escorted 
to  his  hotel  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
and  a  long  line  of  militar}'.  The  city 
council  had  voted  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  exiles,  and  with 
their  struggles  for  independence,  and  had 
sent  to  New  York  an  address  welcoming 
Kossuth  and  his  companions.  Kossuth 
BOW,  therefore,  in  the  Iiall  of  tlie  Maryland 
Institute,  expressed  his  thauka  to  the  citi- 
rens  of  Baltimore. 

He  rearhed  Washington  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  where  a  committee  consisting 
of  Senators  Seward,  Cass,  and  Shields,  had 
been  appointed  to  officially  welcome  him 
to  the  nation's  capital.  The  secretary  of 
state,  Daniel  Webster,  was  among  the  first 
to  visit  Kossuth,  and  to  mark  his  respect 
for  hint.  When  asked,  a  few  days  later, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Hungarian  exile, 
he  replied:  "Jjfe  has  the  vianncrs  of  a 
king — his  is  a  roj/al  nature." 

The  following  day,  after  the  president's 
levee,  the  rooms  of  Kossutli  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  citizens  and  dignitaries,  who 
came,  not  only  to  spo  the  man  whose  fame 
had  tilled  two  hemispheres,  but  to  honor 
the  noble  cause  he  represented.  On  the 
sixth  of  January,  Kossuth  dinod  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
high  officials,  at  the  exeeutivo  mansion. 
He  was  also  invited  to  an  audience  given 
by  the  president  to  the  Indian  delegations 
from  the  far  west  On  the  aeventH  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  invited  him 
to  the  capitol,  an  honor  which  had  never 
before  been  bestowed  upon  any  individual, 
excepting  Lafayette.  The  galleries  and 
lobbies  were  crowded  with  Isidies,  and  as  he 
entered,  the  members  of  the  house  all  rose, 
while  the  chairman  of  tho  committee  intro- 
duced liiru  in  these  words : 


^ 


"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  to  present  Governor 
Louis  Kossuth  to  the  house  of  represent^ 
atives." 

To  which  the  speaker  replied : 

"  As  the  organ  of  this  body,  I  have  tlifl 
honor  to  extend  to  Louis  Kossuth  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives." 

Kossuth  then  said : 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  that  while,  through  all 
the  past,  honors  were  bestowed  upon  glory, 
and  glory  was  attached  only  to  success,  the 
legislative  authorities  of  this  great  repub* 
lie  bestow  honors  upon  a  persecuted  exile^ 
not  conspicuous  by  glory,  not  favored  by 
success,  but  engaged  in  a  just  caus€u 
There  is  a  triumph  of  republican  princi- 
ples in  this  fact.  Sir,  I  thank  in  my  own 
and  my  coiuiti-y's  name,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  for  the 
honor  of  this  cordial  welcome." 

After  he  had  taken  the  seat  prepared 
for  him,  the  house  was  adjourned,  to 
allow  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
this  introduction  to  be  presented  to  Ko«- 
suth. 

In  the  evening,  a  banquet  was  given 
him  by  the  members  of  both  houses  <rf 
congress,  presided  over  by  Hon.  W.  R, 
King,  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Kossuth  was  placed  at  his  right  hand,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  at  his 
left.  The  speaker  of  the  house  sat  at 
Kossuth's  side.  This  was  indeed  a  gt^X 
occasion  for  Kossuth,  and  nobly  did  ha 
bear  himself.  Senators,  judges,  diplomats, 
military  and  naval  dignitaries,  and  cabinet 
rniniaters,  were  there  to  do  him  honor. 
After  the  health  of  the  president,  and  of 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  given.  Judge  W^ayne  of  the  supre 
court  proposed :  "  Constitutional  liberty 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  su})ported 
Christian  faith  and  the  morality  of  the 
Bible ;  "  a  toast  which  was  enthusiastically 
received.  The  presiding  officer  then  gave: 
"Hungary:  represented  in  the  person  of 
our  honored  guest ;  having  proved  herself 
worthy  to  h%  free,  by  the  virtues  and  valor 
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of  her  sons,  the  law  of  Bations  and  the 
dictates  of  justice  iiliko  tltniiaiid  tliat  she 
shall  have  lair  jiUiy  in  li«r  striigglt>  for 
independence."  Kossuth  rt'itlied  in  along 
and  eloquent  speech.  The  secretary  of 
state,  in  his  speech,  gave  an  authorized 
assurance  of  President  Fillmore's  "kind- 
ness and  good  wishes  toward  tlie  guest  of 
the  nation,"  and  also  expressed  his  own 
liigh  appreciation  of  Kossuth,  his  country 
and  his  cause.  Other  speeches  wore  made 
by  the  great  orators  of  the  nation  there 
assemhl^d,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
magnificence  of  this  occasion,  in  respect 
to  the  character  and  fame  of  those  in 
attendance,  the  splendor  of  the  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
fluniptuousncss  of  tho  banquet  in  its  ma- 
terial aspects. 

To  the  far  west,  the  south,  and  again  to 
the  east,  Kossuth  extended  his  tour,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  his  dowu-trodden  country, 
and  receiving  honors  and  distinctions,  suclt 
as  a  king  might  covet,  from  one  end  of  the 
broad  land  to  the  other.  Cities  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  their  municipalities  ;  legis- 
latures and  governors  invited  him  to  the 
capitals  of  their  states j  and  the  people 
everywhere  rushed  to  welcome  him.  But 
in  one  thing,  Kossuth  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, namely,  in  not  securing  the  active 
interference  of  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  his  country's  rights.  With  all  his  vast 
powers  of  eloquence  and  logic,  in  demon- 
strating the  law  of  nations  in  this  regard, 
be  invoked  the  strong  arm  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  to  interpose  for  Hungarian 
Dationality.  But,  though  willing  to  pro- 
claim to  the  whole  world,  sympathy  and 
accord  with  the  Hnngarian  movement,  the 
American  government  felt  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  any  acts  of  positive  interven- 
tion, as  contrary  to  national  usage  and 
policy. 

After  remaining  in  tho  United  States 
about  six  months,  during  which  he  made 
nearly  three  hundred  speeches,  about  one 
hundred  of  which  were  elaborate  orations, 
Kossuth  departed  for  England.  A  patri- 
otic fund  which  had  been  raised  in  Amer- 
ica   for    the    cause    he    advocated^    w&a 


intrusted  to  him  for  the  service  of  his 
country  j  but,  after  watching  for  many 
years  the  political  skies  of  Europe,  and 
bringing  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  his 
fertile  mind  njwn  the  questions  and  events 
affecting  the  destiny  of  his  country,  he  at 
last  saw  the  once  brightened  horizon  of  las 
beloved  father-land  settle  in  the  hopehss 
darkness  of  confirmed  and  accepted  Aus- 
trian rule. 

In  his  appearance  and  manners,  white  a 
visitor  to  this  country,  Kossuth  was  de- 
scribed by  those  who  enjoyed  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  contact,  as  being 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a 
rather  slight  frame,  and  a  face  expressi^'e 
of  &  penetrating  intellect — long,  with  a 
brood  foi'eheml,  and  the  chin  narrow,  but 
square  in  its  form.  His  hair  thin  in  front, 
and  of  a  dark  brown,  the  same  as  his 
beard,  which  was  quite  long,  but  not  very 
thick,  and  arranged  with  neatness  and 
taste.  He  wore  a  moustache,  heavy  and 
somewhat  long.  His  eyes,  very  large  and 
of  a  light  blue,  well  set  beneath  a  full  and 
arched  brow  ;  complexion  pale,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  liis  long  captivity  and  inces- 
sant application.  His  countenance  was 
characterized  bj  an  aspect  of  almost  mel- 
ancholy earnestness,  of  refinement,  and  of 
gentleness,  mingled  with  manly  fire,  and 
an  air  of  jjrompt,  decisive  action. 

In  speaking,  nothing  could  be  more 
incomparably  dignified  and  graceful  than 
Kossuth's  manner  J  gestures  more  admira* 
ble  and  effective,  and  a  play  of  countenance 
more  magnetic  and  winning,  could  not  bo 
conceived.  He  always  stood  quite  erect, 
instead  of  frequently  bending  forward,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  orators,  to  give 
emphasis  to  a  sentence.  His  posture  and 
appearance  in  repose  indicated  greatness, 
by  their  essential  grace  and  dignity,  and 
impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of 
marked  individuality  and  power.  This 
sense  of  reserved  power  in  the  man — the 
certainty  that  he  was  not  making  an  effort 
and  doing  his  utmost,  but  that  behind  all 
this  strength  of  fascination,  there  were 
other  treasures  of  ability  not  brought  into 
notice,  and  perhaps  never  made  use  of — 
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.icu  oQe  of  the  great  cbarnu  of  his 
oiatoxy.  He  spoke  as  if  with  lictle  prop^ 
ration,  and  with  tbat  peculiar  fr&shneas 
which  belongs  to  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing;   eyerj  movement  aeemed  perfectlj 


eaMjf  and  he  gestictikted  a  good  detd 
equally  well  with  either  arm^  The  uni- 
versal remark  concerning  him  in  thii 
respect  was,  that  ho  was  the  greatest  d 
liring  ofatoiA. 


Lll. 

KXHIBITION  OF  THE    INDUSTRY   OF   ALL   KATIONS,    IN 

NEW  YORK.— 1853. 


Cooitniction  of  the  Crjatal  P&bce,  a  Colossal  Building  of  Qlus  and  Iron.^Foar  Acres  of  Snrfkce  Cot- 
ered  with  the  Treasures  of  Art,  Science,  and  Mechanism,  fVom  Every  lAod, — InauguratioD  of  Ibe 
Enterprise  by  PresiiJent  Pierce. — Five  Thousand  Cantributors.— Splendor  of  the  Palace  of  lodustry 
by  Day  ;  Its  Gorgeous  Illumination  at  Night. — Eclat  of  the  Great  London  Fair.^-Emulation  Stimu- 
lated Abroad. — An  American  Exhibition  Proposed. — Popularity  of  the  Idea. — Plan,  for  a  Building 
Accepted, — Ita  Style,  Size,  and  Decorations. — Admirable  Adaptation  of  the  Structure. — Superiority 
to  the  London  Palace. — Rapid  Progreas  of  the  Enterprise. — Interest  of  Foreign  Countries  Enlisted. 
— Programme  of  Management.^ — Brilliant  Ceremony  at  the  Opening. — Celebrities  Present:  Speeches 
Made. — Grand  Hallelujah  Chorus  Sung. — Constant  Tide  of  Visitors. — Beauty,  Utility,  AmuscmenL 
— Attractions  from  Abroad. — Contributions  by  Monarchs. — Victoria's  Beautiful  OfTering. — The  Grand 
Inditstriei  of  Cirilization — Leston  Taught  by  Such  a  Display. — Luster  Reflected  on  America. 


"  Wortbf  of  thtirnndest  rifcunuluicM  vMeh  eouU  b«  Ihnnm  Amund  ■  liiiiimi  ■■iiiiililj.  wuithj  ilf  fhli  nrwrrinn,  mil  i  hnnilnrl  tWt 
tUi,  b  that  b«tuurtil  idcm^  liie  Cobosatiom  o»  I^avob."— Etiyo  Bdbiiltt. 


,  OV  TBS  WOlKU>'a  rJJB,  >i^  > 


OLLOWTNG  the  brilliant  and 
successful  exatnple  of  England, 
in  the  erection  of  a  colossal  crys- 
tal palace  in  Hyde  Parlt,  London, 
for  a  World's  Fair,  in  1861,— 
and  into  which  flowed  the  treas- 
ures oi  art,  science,  and  mechan- 
ism, from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe, — American  enterprise  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture, for  the  exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations,  in  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  this  idea,  so  popular  in 
view  of  the  splendid  eclat  attend- 
ing the  vast  and  magnificent 
display  in  London,  was  soon  car- 
ried forward  to  a  complete  and 
happy  consummation. 

The  idea  of  such  a  grand  na- 
tional displar  becamOj  in  a  short 
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time,  the  all  engrossing  one,  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other,  iind  the  puhlic 
men  at  the  seat  of  government  urged  upon 
the  United  States  representatives  at  for- 
eign courts,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  great  enterpriae,  and  the  desirableness 
of  contributions  from  abroad.  It  was 
viewed  as  an  undertaking  which,  if  con- 
ducted with  energy  and  sagacity,  would 
add  luster  to  the  American  nation,  as 
showing  its  appreciation  of  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  of  art,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  substantial  exhibitions  of  human 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  manufactures, 
machinery,  etc. 

In  one  respect,  the  American  exhibition 
differed  from  its  Loudon  predecessor, 
namely ::  the  latter  was  under  the  free  and 
unlimited  auspices  of  the  Eiiglish  goveni- 
ment,  with  its  boundless  resources,  while 
the  former  was  undertaken  by  a  company 
of  individuals.  It  was  not,  however,  an 
exclusively  private  speculation,  but  existed 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature, 
the  company  being  known,  in  tlieir  corpo- 
rate style,  as  the  "Association  for  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations," 
comprising  men  of  eminence  in  all  the 
influential  spheres  of  society,  and  of  this 
Association.  Mr,  Theodore  Sedgwick  re- 
ceived the  high  honor  of  being  elected 
president.  So  vast  and  multitudinous, 
however,  were  the  details  of  such  an  under- 
taking, that  much  delay  attended  the  oper- 
ations of  those  charged  with  its  active 
responsiliilitios.  Gradually,  after  the  en- 
countering of  many  formidable  obstacles, 
the  preliminary  matter  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing was  decided ;  and  then,  with  instinct- 
ive American  speod,  the  B[H'culation  in 
Crystal  Palace  at<)ck  at  once  commenced, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  "  fancies," 
the  gains  of  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.,  as 
wjis  in  some  cases  experienced,  being  quite 
stimulating.  The  stock  rose,  at  one  time, 
to  seventy  or  eighty  por  cent,  above  par. 
One  gentleman,  who  bad  watched  the 
building  closely  as  it  advanced  in  the 
course  of  construotioii,  oliserved  one  day 
something  which  he  thought  might  injure 
the  safety  of  the  edifice.     It  was  only  a 


fancy  of  his ;  but,  being  impressed  with 
it,  he  walked  quietly-  into  Wall  street,  and, 
selling  out,  pocketed  a  gain  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  distribution  of  the  stock 
into  so  many  hands,  and  the  widely 
extended  commercial  interests  involved, 
gained  for  the  entei-prise  much  of  a 
national  character.  The  public  support 
given  by  the  government  to  its  operations, 
at  home  and  abroad,  helped  also  to  dignify 
it,  and  to  take  away  the  invidious  reputa- 
tion which  would  have  attached  to  a  proj- 
ect having  no  higher  aim  than  mere 
private  gain.  Following  up  this  system 
of  encouragement,  the  affair  obtained  the 
confidence  and  co-4.>peration  of  all  classes, 
and  its  consummation  was  looked  forward 
to  as  one  of  the  marked  events  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

On  the  attention  of  foreign  governments 
being  called  to  the  exhibition.  His  Sub- 
lime Highness,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal, 
by  ordering  a  steam-frigate  to  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  those 
splendid  fabrics  of  the  Ottoman  empire — 
richly  carved  cabinet  constructions,  and 
carpets  of  wonderful  elaboration — so  much 
admired  the  world  over.  The  senate  of  the 
United  States,  at  once  appropriated  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing, in  a  becoming  manner  of  appreciation, 
the  frigate  thus  so  generously  dispatched 
by  his  oriental  majesty.  England  sent 
commissioners,  and  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  other  sovereiguB, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  personal  con- 
tributions and  in  those  from  their  respect- 
ive countries. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  such  a 
plan  for  the  building  us  would  present  the 
highest  architectural  merit,  and  be  as  per- 
fectly adapted  as  possible  to  the  great  object 
in  view.  At  that  time,  the  matter  of  iron 
construction  on  a  large  scale  was  almost 
entirely  new  in  the  United  States,  there 
being  no  edifice  wholly  of  that  material  to 
lie  found  in  the  countTy,  and,  therefore, 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  both 
architects  and  engineers,  presented  seriouA 
obstacles.     Many   ingenious   plans, .  how- 
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ever,    were   offered,    from    the    abridged 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  thu  build- 
ing itself,  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells, 
it  appears  that   Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  tho 
architect   of   the   Ljudoii   structure,   fur- 
nished  one   of   sinj  ular   beautj',  but   the 
peculiar  shape  of  tl  e  ground  to  be  occu- 
pied reudered  it  imp>8sible  to  uae  it.     Mr. 
A.  J.  Downing  offer  d  another,  of  striking 
originality,  but  this  waa  also  excluded  bj 
the  peremptory  conditions  imposed  by  the 
cit3'',  namely,  that  the  building  should  be 
exclusively  of  iron  and  glass.      Another 
plan,  by  Mr.  Eidlitz,  contemplated  a  sus- 
pension roof,  so  as  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  spanning  great  widths  by  arches.     Mr. 
Sogardus  submitted  a  design  for  a  circular 
1:>aildiDg,   consisting   of  successive  eolon- 


sades,  placed  one  over  the  other,  somewhat 
Tesembliog  the  coliseum  at  Rome,  and 
involving  a  new  and  ingenious  method  of 
joining.  A  plan  was  also  proposed,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Adams,  consisting  of  a  great 
octagonal  vault  or  dome,  supported  by  ribs 
made  of  fasces  or  clusters  of  gas-pipe. 
The  presentation  of  so  many  plans,  each 
of  a  different  •■haracter,  and  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty  and  originality,  made  the 
task  of  selection  very  difficult.  Finally, 
after  much  consultation,  the  plan  accepted 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Carstensen  and  Gilde- 
meister,  of  New  York,  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  recently  from  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  well-known  as  t!ie  designer 
of  some  of  the  principal  public  works  in 


that  city.  After  the  final  adoption  of  a 
plan,  which  was  in  August,  lH5li,  no  time 
was  lost  in  putting  the  work  under  way. 
The  piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  in  Reservoir  Square,  granted  by 
the  city,  was  somewhat  unfavorable  for 
architectural  purposes;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  was  quite  favorable,  and  the 
structure,  when  completed,  was  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle,  its  main  features  being  as 
follows ; 

With  the  exception  of  the  floor,  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  palace  was  con- 
structed of  iron  and  glass.  The  general 
idea  of  the  edifice  was  a  (Jreek  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  at  the  intersection, 
each  diameter  of  the  cross  being  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet'and  five  inches 
long.  There  were  three  similar  entrances, 
each  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and  approached 
by  flights  of  steps.  Over  each  front  was 
a  large  gemi-Hnircular  fan-light,  forty-one 
feet  wide  and  twenty-one  feet  high,  an- 
swering to  the  arch  of  the  nave.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross  was  on  the  ground  plan 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  broad. 
This  was  divided  into  a  central  nave  and 
two  atsleSj  on  each  side,  the  nave  forty-one, 
and  each  aisle  fifty-four  feet  wide.  The 
central  portion,  or  nave,  was  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  sixty-seven  feet,  and  the 
semi-circular  an-h  which  spanned  it  was 
forty-one  feet  broad.  There  were  thus,  in 
effect,  two  arched  naves  crossing  eat^h 
other  at  right  angles,  forty-one  feet  broad, 
Buxty-seveu  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
long;  and,  on  each  side  of  these  naves,  an 
aisle  fifty-four  feet  broad  and  forty-five 
feet  high.  The  exterior  of  the  ridgeway 
of  the  nave  was  seventy-one  feet.  Each 
aisle  was  covered  by  a  gallery  of  its  own 
width,  and  twenty-four  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  central  dome  was  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  sixty-eight  feet  in^^de  from  the 
floor  to  the  .spring  of  the  arch,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  to  the  crown,  and, 
on  the  outside,  with  the  lantern,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  feet.  The  exterior 
angles  of  the  building  were  ingeniously 
filled  up  with  a  triangular  lean-to,  twenty- 
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four  feet  high,  which  gave  the  ground  plan 
an  octagotial  shape,  each  side  or  ffioe  being 
one  hundred  and  forty-nint?  femt  wide.  At 
each  angle  was  an  octagonal  tower,  eight 
fi-et  in  diameter  and  seventy-five  feet 
high. 

Ten  large,  and  eiglit  winding  staircases, 
connected  the  jtrincipal  floor  with  the  gal- 
lery, which  opened  on  the  three  balconies 
situated  over  tliR  entrance  halls,  affording 
ample  sjiace  for  flower  decorations,  statues, 
vases,  etc.  The  building  contained,  on  the 
grountl  floor,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its 
galleries,  of  fifty-four  feet  width,  sixty-two 
thousand  srjuarB  feet  more,  making  a  total 
area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  square  feet,  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition;  being  a  total,  within  an  incon- 
siderable fraction,  of  four  acres. 

There  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  octagonal  cast-iron  columns,  twenty- 
one  feet  above  thu  floor,  and  ei^ht  inches 
diameter,  cast  hollow,  of  differuut  thick- 
nesses, from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
These  columns  received  the  cast-iron  gird- 
ers, the  latter  being  twenty -six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  high,  and  served  to  sustain 
the  galleries  and  the  wrought-iron  con- 
struction of  the  roof,  as  well  as  to  brace 
the  whole  structure  in  every  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second-story 
columns,  were  fastened  to  the  columns  in 
the  first  story,  by  connecting  pieces  of  the 
same  octagonal  shape  as  the  columns,  three 
feet  four  iuihes  high.  The  number  of 
lower  floor  girders  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  besides  twelve  wrought -iron 
ginlers  of  the  same  height,  and  forty-one 
feet  span  over  a  part  of  the  niive.  The 
second  story  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  columns,  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  btdow,  and  seventeen  feet  seven 
inches  high.  These  received  another  tier 
of  girders,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  for  the  support  of  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles. 

The  dome,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  constituted  the  chief  architect- 
ural feature  of  the  building.     Its  diame- 
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ter,  one  hundred  feet,  and  its  height — 
nearly  sex'ent)  feet  to  the  springing  line, 
antl  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  the 
crown  of  th)?  arch — made  it  the  largest, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only 
scientifically  constructed  dome  in  the 
United  States  ;  a  dome  of  oriental  i-harac- 
teristics,  in  its  light  and  graceful  l)eauty, 
— seemingly  borne  in  upon  a  zephyr,  and 
capable  of  being  lifted  away  by  a  breath, 
— floating  over  the  whole  structure,  p 
and  fascinating,  like  an  aerial  grace. 

Twenty- four  columns  supported  the 
dome,  the  columns  rising  to  the  second 
story,  and  to  a  height  of  sixty-two  feet 
above  the  principal  floor.  The  system  of 
wrought-iron  trusses  which  connected  them 
together,  and  was  supported  by  them, 
formed  two  eccentric  polygons,  each  of 
sixteen  sides;  these  received  a  cast-iron 
bed-plate,  to  which  the  cast-iron  shoes  for 
the  ribs  of  the  dome  were  bolted,  the  latter 
being  constructed  of  two  curves  of  double 
^ingle-Jron,  sernrcly  connected  together  by 
Irellis-work,  the  requisite  steadiness  being 
secured  by  tie-rods,  which  braced  them 
both  vertically  and  horizontally.  At  the 
top,  the  ribs  were  bolted  to  a  horizontal 
ring  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  having  a 
diameter  of  twenty  feet  in  clear,  and  sur- 
niountul  by  the  lantern.  As  in  the  other 
roofs  of  the  building,  the  dome  was  cased 
with  matched  deal  and  tin  sheathing,  light 
being  communicated  to  tlie  interior 
through  the  lantern,  and  also  in  part  from 
the  sides,  pierced  for  thirty-two  orna- 
mental windows,  these  being  glazed  with 
stained  glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  representing  the  arms  of  the  Union 
and  of  its  several  States, — a  feature  which 
foi  ined  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inte- 
rior decoration,  and  won  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder,  foreign  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can. 

The  enamel,  with  which  the  whole  of  the 
glass  used  in  the  structure  was  covered, 
was  laid  upon  the  glass  with  a  brush,  and, 
after  drying,  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a  kiln,  by  which  tho  coating  became 
rified,  and  as  durable  as  tho  glass  itself 
the  effect  produced  being  similar  to  that 
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of  ground  glass,  translucent  but  not  trans- 
parent, the  BUii's  ra;^"s,  diffused  liy  passing 
through  it,  yielding  an  agreeulde  light^ — 
deprived  of  that  intensity  of  heat  and 
glare  which  is  so  peculiar  to  them  in  this 
climate.     In  the  absence  of  a  similar  pre- 
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caution  in  the  London  crystal  palace, 
whose  roofs,  as  well  as  walls,  were  inclosed 
with  transparent  glass,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  interior  of  the  building 
with  canvas,  to  produce  the  required 
flhade.     The   external   walls  of  the  New 


York  building  were  of  cast-iron  framing 
and  panel-work,  into  which  were  inserted 
the  sashea  of  the  windows  and  the  louvers 
for  ventilation. 

Hut  tire  rapid  and  unexpected  increase 

of  applicationa  for  space  by  exhibitors,  led 

to  the  erection  of  a  largo  addition  to  the 

structure  thus  described.     It  consisted 

of  two  parts,  of  one  and  two  stories  re- 

Bpectivcly,    and    occupied    the     entire 

ground  between  the  main  building  and 

the  reservoir;  its  length,  four  hundred 

J*    and  fifty-one  feet,  and  its  extreme  width 

^    seventy-five  feet.     It  was  deeigued  for 

»    the  reception  of  machinery  in  motion, 

4    the  cabinets  of  mining  and  mineralogy, 

g    and  the  refreshment  rooms,  with  their 

3    necessary'   offices.     The   second    story, 

H    nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 

Q    and  twenty-one  wide,  and  extending  the 

^    whole  length,  was  entirely  devoted  to 

H    the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statuary. 

0  In  the  work  of  decorating  the  build- 

1  ing,  the  loading  idea  was  to  bring  out  to 

I    advantage   the    beautiful    architectural 

g    character  of  the  edltice  itself — to  decor- 

«    ate   construction,  rather   than  to   con- 

^    stnict   decoration.     The  result  proved 

g    siirprisingly  attractive.     The  colors  exa- 

M    ployed  on  the  exterior  were  mixed  in 

£    oil,  the   base   being  white   lead.     The 

^    outside  presented  the  appearance  of  a 

*    building  of   a  light-colored    bronze,  of 

H    which  all    features    purely  ornamental 

J    were  of  gold.     The  inside  had  a  prevail- 

t    ing  tone  of  buff,  or  rirh  cream  color, 

Hi    which  waa   given    to  nil    the   cast-iron 

>  constructive  work.  This  color  v/aa  re^ 
s 

lieved  by  a  moderate  and  judicicus  bsb 
of  the  three  positive  colors,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  in  their  several  tints  of  ver- 
milion, garnet,  eky-blue,  and  orange — 
certain  parts  of   the  ornamental  work 
being  gilt — to  accord  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  colors  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  ceilings.     The  only  exceptiona 
to  the  nse  of  oil  colors  were  the  ceiling  of 
the  lean-to  and  the  donne,  these  being  exe- 
cuted on  canvas. 

The  effect   of  the  interior  of  the  dome 
was  particularly  splendid.     The  rays  from 
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a  golden  sun,  at  the  center,  descended 
between  the  latticed  rilis,  and  arabesques 
of  white  and  blue,  relieved  by  sttirs,  sur- 
rounded the  openings,  the  effect  of  th3 
whole  being  very  fine.  Thia  Bplendid 
appearance  by  day  was  even  excelled  by  the 
gorgeous  illumination  of  the  structure  at 
night,  produced  by  countless  gas-burners. 

In  the  coiistrurtion  of  this  vast  and 
splendid  palace  of  industry,  the  whole 
quantity  of  iron  employed  amounted  to 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  of  which 
throe  hundred  tons  were  wrought  and 
fifteen  hmidred  tons  cast  iron ;  the  quan- 
tity of  glass  useid,  fifteen  thousand  panes, 
or  lifty-five  thousand  square  feet;  and  the 
quantity  of  wood  amountiHl  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  feet,  board  meas- 
ure. The  general  mode  of  erection  by 
base  pieces,  columns,  connecting  pieces 
and  girders,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
great  London  palace ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  arched  nave,  and  of  the  dome,  was  of 
course  entirely  peculiar,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  structure  completely  different. 
The  London  building  was  regarded  as  defi- 
cient in  architectural  effect.  The  form  of 
the  New  York  edificu  furnished  scope  for 
a  pleasing  variety  of  embcUii^hmenta,  by 
which  all  monotony  was  avoided. 

Exclusive  of  the  naves,  the  total  amount 
of  space  on  the  floor,  occupied  by  different 
countries  for  exhibition,  was  about  one 
hundred  ami  fifty-two  thousand  square  feet, 
of  which  a  little  more  than  ninety-four 
thousand  was  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
total  amount  of  space  occupied  by  foreign 
exhibitors  was  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  feet;  and  the  total  number  of 
this  class  of  exhibitors  was  nearly  three 
thousand.  In  the  United  States  depart- 
ment, the  number  of  exhibitors  was  not 
far  from  two  thousand,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  included  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  mineralogy,  metallurgy, 
and  mining;  machinery  and  tools;  agri- 
cultural implements  ;  hardware  ;  and  the 
fine  ari-s 

The  details  of  the  exhibition,  with  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  the  various 
departments,  was  intrusted  to  the  follow- 


ing gentlemen:  General  superintendents, 
Captains  Dupont  and  Davis  ;  arrangemei 
of  sfiaee  and  classification,  Samuel  Wei 
her ;  department  of  mineralogy  and  che; 
istr\'',  Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jr. ;  director 
of  machinery,  J.  E.  Holmes;  director  of 
agricultural  implements,  B.  P.  Johnson 
director  of  sculpture,  Felix  Piatti ;  direct^ 
of  textile  fabrics,  Kdward  Vincent  j-^these 
having  the  co-operation  of  a  large  corps  of 
assistants,  experienced  in  the  various  spe- 
cialties named. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers 
the  Oi^isociation,  that  the  building  sho 
be  finished  and  the  exhibition  opened 
the  public  by  the  first  day  of  May,  1853, 
But  many  unlooked-for  delays  intervened, 
and  the  opening  was  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  fourteenth  of  July,  on  which  day 
the  pahice  was  formally  inaugurated  with 
appropriate  services.  On  a  platform  were 
assembled  the  officers  of  the  association, 
and  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Europe  and  America,  including  His  Excel- 
lency, Hon.  Fraiddin  Pierce,  president 
the  United  States,  and  m  embers  of  his  cal 
inet.  The  devotional  exercises,  on  ope 
ing  the  exhibition,  were  led  by  Bisho] 
Wainwright;  and  then  a  choral,  writt 
for  the  occasion,  and  commencing  with  the 
line,  "  Here,  where  all  climes  their  offer- 
ings send,"  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old 
Hundred.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  president 
of  the  association,  then  pronounced 
address,  stating  the  objects  and  pros; 
of  the  exhibition,  and  was  followed  by 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  a  brief 
and  appropriate  congratulatory  speech, 
wliich  he  bespoke  for  the  great  natio 
enterprise  the  cordial  patronage  of  all 
classes  and  sections,  and  characterized  it 
as  an  event  fitly  reflecting  the  progre 
power,  and  glory  of  the  republic.  Aft 
this,  tlie  organ  poured  through  the  aisl 
the  miblime  music  of  Handel's  '' Hallel 
jail  Chorus," — and  the  palace  of  glass,  with 
its  m\Tiad  forms  of  wonder  and  beauty, 
and  its  mighty  lesson  of  civilization,  was  a^ 
completed  f,art.  The  tide  of  humani 
that  floweri  into  the  pal.ace.  from  day 
day,  was  constant  and  prodigioua. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Such  a  magnificent  display  of  the  prod- 
'czcts  of   human    ingenuit}'  and  skill  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  west- 
ern worla.     Not  only  did  America  present 
its   choicest   elaborations   of   industry,   in 
almost   infinite   variety,    but    tlimes   and 
<M>untrie8  to  the  furthermost  quarters  of 
"the  globe  were  there  represented  in  count- 
less  contributions   of  the  useful  and  the 
l}eautiful.      England    and    France   made 
▼aat  and   superb   offerings    to   the    great 
'ftransatlantic    bazaar,  and   their   example 
"^ras   followed   by   the    other    continental 
2kations.      Scandinavia,  Norway,   Sweden, 
And  the  German  Zollverein,  poured  forth 
•the    Belftctest    contents    of    their    mines, 
manufactories,    workshops,    and    studios. 
^mong  the  former  were   iron  ore,  steel, 
■^rrought  iron  for  giin-barrels,  stearin  can- 
4d\ea,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  geological  speci- 
mens, snow-ehoes,  reindeer  antlers,  a  musi- 
cal   instrument    called    the    psalmoijicon, 
^wood   carvings    by    Norwegian    peasants, 
and  for  which  they  are  celebrated.     From 
"the  Zollverein  States,  there  was  an  attract- 
ive variety  of  objects,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  were  the  works  of  art,  principally 
paintings.     The   first   artists   of   modern 
Germany  contributed  to  this  part  of  the 
collection,  and  in  such  quantity  as  far  sur- 
passed general   expectation.     The  names 
of  eminence  which  appeared  in  this  con- 
nection, were  those  of  Huebner,  Achen- 
bach,  Muller,  Elsasser,  Openheimer,   and 
from  Vienna,  Waldrauller  and  Swobada. 

Conspicuous  also  among  the  foreign 
attractions,  was  the  celebrated  picture  con- 
tributed by  Queen  Victoria,  representing 
the  duke  of  Wellington  presenting  a  birth- 
day gift  to  the  infant  Prince  Arthur,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  royal  family. 
This  picture  was  painted  by  Winterhaltor, 
at  the  queen's  express  desire  ;  as  a  work  of 
art  alone  it  secured  great  attention,  and 
was  deservedly  extolled  by  all  lovers  of 
beauty  and  perfection.  But  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  queen's  most  valued  and  pet 
picture,  and  forwarded,  in  her  own  name, 
as  a  tribute  of  recognition  to  America's 
great  exhibition,  heightened  the  interest 
with  which  it  was  viewed. 


The  splendid  colossal  group  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  by  Thorwaldsen — one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  sculpture — was  the 
theme  of  much  praise,  drawing  crowds  of 
admirers  daily.  The  same  also  may  be 
said  of  that  matchless  piece  of  art,  Kiss's 
"  Amazon,"  a  copy  from  the  original  work 
in  bronze,  erected  near  the  museum  in 
Berlin.  Next  to  the  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington,  this  of  the  Amazon  was 
considered  the  boldest  and  most  striking 
piece  of  statuary  exhibited.  But  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  contributions,  in  the 
department  of  fine  arts,  were  to  be  found 
among  those  which,  in  point  of  size,  were 
comparatively  diminutive.  The  veiled 
statues,  for  example,  seemed  almost  like 
angelic  creations.  The  cast-iron  statuettes 
from  the  royal  iron  foundry  at  Vienna, 
were  also  beautiful ;  each  stood  on  an  ara- 
besque pedestal,  and  was  about  twelve 
inches  in  height,  of  a  dead  black  color, 
nearly  resembling  ebony,  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  quality  of  casting. 

More  grand  and  impressive  than  any- 
tliing  else  in  the  Italian  department,  was 
the  statue  of  CoJumbus,  in  the  purest 
marble,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a  ter- 
restrial globe,  to  which  the  right  pointed. 
This  superb  statue  was  of  life  size,  and 
from  the  chisel  of  Del  Medico,  of  Carrari. 

An  admirable  little  group,  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  every  obseri'er,  was  the 
Cage  of  Cupids,  all  in  marble, — a  bevy  of 
the  little  creatures,  represented  as  tired  of 
their  confinement  and  striving  to  escape ; 
this  happy  and  unique  conception  was 
executed  in  a  style  of  workmanship  that 
may  well  be  termed  marvelous. 

Most  amusing,  to  old  and  young,  wa« 
the  plastic  model  of  Gulliver  in  Lilliput, 
matle  by  A.  Fleischmann,  in  Sonneberg, 
Saxony.  From  the  opening  to  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  there  was  a  constant 
crowd  of  visitors  around  this  admirably 
executed  work.  Quite  different  in  char- 
arter  and  in  the  kind  of  interest  which  it 
inspired,  was  the  collection  of  ancient 
armor  sent  by  the  English  government 
from  the  tower  of  London,  and  which  com- 
prised   a    helmet    worn    in    Henry    the 
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^Eighth's  time,  or  about  the  year  1520 ;  an 
ancient  shield  of  the  time  of  King  Edward 
IV ,  in  1547 ;  a  helmet  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  about  1^60,  and  a  pike- 
man'd  lance,  eighteen  feet  long,  of  the 
same  period;  a  heavy  breast-plate,  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bearing  date 
1685;  also,  some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  ancient  muskets,  one  of  which,  a 
flint  lock  with  a  phig  bayonet,  was  used 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sec- 
ond, in  1686. 

From  France  came  the  rarest  and  most 
delicate  tapestries  and  porcelains,  includ- 
ing gome  of  the  celebrated  Gobelin  carpets, 
sent  expressly  by  the  French  government. 
These  carpets  are  remarkable  for  smooth- 
ness, softness,  and  fineness  of  texture,  as 
well  as  for  their  strength  and  evenness, 
excelling  even  the  Persian  in  these  re- 
spects, and  the  colore  and  designs  are  per- 
fect. Some  of  these  carpets  require  from 
five  to  ten  years  for  their  completion,  and 
at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  None  are  sold,  being  exclu- 
sively of  government  manufacture  and 
use.  The  largest  ever  made  was  more 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
Among  other  exquisite  pieces  sent  to  the 
exhibition,  was  the  "Subject  taken  from 
the  Chase  and  Still  Life,'*  and  pronounced 
to  excel  in  the  softness,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liancy, with  which  all  the  minute  traits  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  rendered 
in  this  wonderful  species  of  manufacture. 

But  no  details  possible  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages  nierel}',  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  vast  and  varied  contents  of  this 


World's  Fair,  with  its  four  acres  of  richly 
teeming  surface,  from  nearly  five  thousand 
contributors ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  attempt 
been  here  made  to  describe  those  more 
practical  and  extensive  features  of  the 
exhibition, — those  grand  industries,  cover. 
ing  so  wide  and  important  a  range  in  the 
elements  and  activities  of  modern  civilica* 
tion,— which  constituted  the  chief  scope 
and  lesson  of  the  undertaking.  Of  this 
numerous  class  are  those  ingenious  and 
useful  inventions  pvertaining  to  the  virions 
processes  of  agriculture,  mines  and  their 
products ;  machinery  for  constructive,  mo- 
tive, and  manufacturing  purposes;  etc., etc. 
For  several  months,  the  palace  was  open 
to  the  public,  according  to  its  original 
plan,  and  subseqiiently  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  building  and  its  attractions  per- 
manent, the  occasion  being  celebrated  by 
public  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  event. 
Among  tlie  speakers  was  Elihu  Burritt, 
who,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  speeches,  said :  "  Worthy  of  the 
grandest  circumstances  which  could  be 
thrown  around  a  human  assembly,  worthy 
of  this  occasion  and  a  hundred  like  this,  is 
that  beautiful  idea — the  Coronation  of 
Labor.  Not  American  labor,  not  Brit- 
ish labor,  not  French  labor,  not  the  labor 
of  the  New  Wi>i]d  or  the  Old,  but  the 
labor  of  mankind  as  one  undivided  broth- 
erhood— ^Labor,  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest, 
prerogative  of  duty  and  humanity.**  Most 
unfortunately,  this  beautiful  palace,  so 
wonderful  in  its  construction,  and  such  an 
ornament  to  the  chief  city  of  America,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  tire,  in  October,  1858. 
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with  hundreds  of  8oul»,  millions  of  treas- 
ure, aiul  a  heuvy  mail  of  incalculable  vahie, 
in  consojUtMice  of  tiollision  with  the  French 
iron  screw-steamer  Vesta.  The  Arctic 
waa  commandetl  by  Captain  Luce ;  the 
Vesta,  by  Cai)taiu  Diu-hosne. 

For  many  a  long  day  after  the  time 
when  this  superb  vessel  was  due  at  New 
York,  the  public  mind  waa  in  agonizing 
suspense  as  to  her  fate.  From  the  well- 
known  iuimenae  strength  and  complete 
equipment  of  the  Arctic,  this  was  the  only 
sort  of  casualty  likely  to  be  serioua  to  her, 
and  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  even  the  most  sagacious 
sea-faring  man.  In  every  respect,  the 
success  of  the  Collins  line  reflected  the 
highest  honor  upon  American  nautical 
enterprise  and  skill. 

The  news  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe 
carried  deep  and  heart-rending  sorrow  to 
the  homes  of  thousands  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  On  the  news  reaching 
New  York,  October  14th,  that  city  as- 
sumed tho  appearance  of  one  great  funeral. 
The  flags  waved  at  half-mast  throughout 
the  metropoli.s,  upon  all  the  public  build- 
ings and  hot-el;i,  as  also  upon  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  The  office  of  Mr.  E.  K. 
Collins,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  this 
splendid  line  of  steamships,  was  crowded 
with  anxious  visitors  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  the  place  was  closed  in  the 
afternoon.  All  who  wished  to  hear  of  rel- 
atives or  friends  called  there,  as  the  most 
likely  place  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  for 
whom  they  hoped  even  against  hope.  It 
was  a  sad  gathering  of  grief-stricken  citi- 
zens, among  whom  were  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons,  tremulously  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence wbich  would  either  give  the  death- 
blow to  all  hoj>e  itself,  or  give  back  again 
all  the  buoyancy  of  life  by  the  promised 
restoration  of  tbe  lost.  Often  during  the 
day  was  heard  the  inquiry  put  to  the 
attendants  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr. 
Collins,  'Have  you  any  news  of  my 
brother  ? '  'Do  you  think  my  son  is 
safe  ?  '  '  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  could  probably  tell  rae  of  the 
alfair,    and   give   me   intelligence   of  my 


father  ? '     Many,  too,  with  tears  in  their 
eycg,  grasped  the  handii  of   friends,  and 
the  (juestions  were  exchanged,  *  Wlio  of 
your  friends  were  on  board  ? '  and  '  Wlio 
of  yours  ?  '     It  seemed  as  if  everybody  had 
either  relations  or  acquaintances  on  board 
the  sad-fated  vessel.     As  each  report  c 
in  of  the  passengers  heard  from  as  safe, 
was  a  picture  full  of  interest  to  see 
eagerness  with  which  all  turmnl  their  *; 
to   hear   the  i-eport   read,   and   the   f 
lighten  up  with  gladness  as  the  wished-fi 
name  fell  from  the  lii)s  of  the  reader, 

Some,  upon  receiving  information  of 
rescue  of  the  supposed  lost,  were  at  o; 
engaged  in  receiving  the  congratulatioi 
of  those  about  them ;  others  turned  aroun 
to  offer  condolence  and  mingle  sympathy 
with    the   rest,   for   whom   had   come 
happy  tidings ;  and  others,  again,  rush 
in  haste  from  the  building  to  circulate  t 
report  among  friends  outside,  or  to  convi 
it  to  mourning  families  at  home.     \Vh 
ever  this  intelligence  came,  it  was  like  t 
news   of  a   resurrection    from   the   d 
Notwithstanding    in    all    hope    flickered 
dimly,  yet  tlje  catastrophe  was  so  appall- 
ing, and  the  chances  of  a  restrue  so  few, 
that  each  was  filled  with  the  greatest  fe 
and  all  were  alike  prepared  for  the  wo 
thongli  continually  hoping  for  the  best. 

Not  only  in  the  office  of  the  Ocean  Steam 
Company,  but  in  all  places,  were  tlie  same 
evidences  apjjarent,  that  some  heavy  blow 
had  fallen  upon  the  heart,  and,  crushii^^l 
out  what  was  hapj>y  and  peaceful,  ha^^ 
placed  the  burden  of  sorrow  there.  At  all 
frequented  corners,  along  the  streets,  at 
store  doors,  in  banking-houses,  groups 
were  assembled,  each  with  the  other  can 
vassing  the  chances  of  safety  for  so 
friend,  or  recajntulating  the  calamito' 
story  of  the  shi}* wreck.  All  business 
"Wall  street  was  for  a  time  stopped;  am 
merchants  and  bankers,  forgetting  the  rise' 
of  stocks  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  by 
'one  touch  of  nature '  were  brought  together 
as  participants  in  the  general  grief.  The 
Exchange  was  crowded  during  the  day,  bi 
the  loss  of  the  Arctic  was  the  sole  en- 
grossing topic. 
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At  the  time  of  the  collision,  Captain 
Luce  waa  below,  working  out  the  position 
ol  the  steamer.  He  immtftliately  ran  on 
deck  and  saw  the  iron  steamer  under  the 
starboard  bow,  and  passing  astern,  grazing 
and  tearing  the  guards  in  her  progress. 
The  bows  of  the  strange  vessel  eei'incd  to 
be  literally  cut  or  crushed  off  for  ten  feet, 
and  seeing  that  she  roust  probably  sink  in 
ten  minutes,  Captain  Luco  tiiok  a  glance 
at  his  own  ship,  and  believing  her  to  be 
comparatively  uninjured,  the  boats  were 
cleared  and  the  first  officer  and  six  men 
left  with  a  boat  to  board  the  stranger  and 
ascertain  the  extent  of  her  damage.  The 
engineers  were  immediately  instructed  to 
put  on  the  steam  pumps,  and  the  four  deck 
pumps  were  worked  by  the  passengers  and 
crew.  The  ship  was  at  once  headed  for 
the  land,  and  several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  stop  the  l^^ak  by  getting  sails 
over  the  bows.  Finding  that  the  leak  was 
gaining  very  fast,  notwithstanding  the 
very  powerful  efforts  made  to  keep  the 
ship  free,  Captain  Luce  resolved  to  get  the 
boats  ready,  and  have  as  many  ladies  and 
children  in  them  as  possible. 

No  sooner,  however,  hud  an  attempt 
been  made  to  do  this,  than  the  iiremeu  and 
others  rushed  into  the  boats  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  Seeing  this  st-ate  of  things, 
the  captain  ordered  the  boats  astern  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  until  order  could  be 
restored,  when,  to  his  dismay,  he  saw 
them  cut  the  rojie  in  the  bow,  and  soon 
disappear  astern  in  the  fog.  Another 
boat  was  broken  dosvn  by  persons  rushing 
ia  at  the  davits,  and  many  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea  and  drowned.  This 
occurred  while  the  captain  had  been  en- 
gaged in  getting  the  starboard  guard-lioat 
ready.  He  had  placed  the  second  officer 
in  charge,  when  the  same  scene  was 
enacted  as  with  the  first  lH>at.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  the  second  officer  to  let  go 
and  tow  after  the  ship,  keeping  near  the 
stern,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  womei  and 
cbUdren  as  soon  as  the  fires  were  out  and 
the  engine  should  stop.  The  quarter-boat 
was  found  broken  down,  but  hanging  by 
one  tackle ;  a  rush  was  made  for  her  also, 


some  fifteen  getting  m,  and,  cutting  tlie 
tackle,  were  soon  out  of  sight.  !Not  a  sea- 
man was  now  left  on  board,  nor  a  carpen- 
ter,— there  were  no  tools  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a  raft  as  the  only  hope, — and  the  only 
officer  left  was  Mr.  Dorian,  the  third  mate, 
who  worked  nobly  for  the  success  of  all. 

To  form  a  raft,  it  became  necessary  to 
get  the  only  remaining  boat — a  life-boat — 
into  the  water.  This  being  a«v,omplisihed, 
Mr.  Dorian,  the  chief  officer  of  the  boat, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  oars  on  board  the 
steamer  to  prevent  those  in  the  boat  from 
leaving  the  ship,  proceeded  to  work,  still 
hoping  to  be  able  to  get  the  women  and 
children  on  board  his  boat  at  last.  They 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  collect- 
ing spars,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  boat  was 
shoved  off  without  oJirs  or  anything  to 
hold  themselves. 

In  an  instant  after,  at  about  a  quarter' 
past  ^ve,  P.  M.,  the  ship  went  dawn,  car- 
ri/ing  evert/  noul  on  Ifoard  with  her. 

Captain  Luce  soon  found  himself  oo  the 
Burfac;e,  after  a  brief  struggle,  with  hia 
fragile  child  in  his  arms;  then  again 
found  himself  impelled  downward  to  a 
great  depth,  and,  before  reaching  the  sur- 
face a  second  time,  bad  nearly  perished, 
losing  the  hold  of  his  child  as  he  struggled 
upwards.  On  thus  getting  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  once  more,  the  most 
awful  and  heart-rending  scene  presented 
itself — over  two  hundred  men,  women*  and 
children  were  struggling  together,  amid 
pieces  of  the  wreck,  calling  upon  each 
other  for  help,  and  imploring  God  to  assist 
them!  Amid  this  struggling  mass  of 
human  beings,  he  discovered  his  child,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  save  him,  wher 
a  portion  of  the  paddle-box  came  rushing, 
up  edge  wards,  just  grazing  the  captain'a 
head  and  fulling  with  its  whole  weight 
upon  the  head  of  the  helpless  child.  Cap- 
tain Luce  then  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
top  of  the  paddle-box  in  company  with 
eleven  others ;  one,  however,  soon  left  for 
another  piece,  and  others  remained  until 
relieved  by  death.  Those  who  were  left, 
stood  in  water  up  to  their  knees,  the  sea 
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Jrequently  breaking  over  thorn;  and  tlie 
suffering  party  were  soon  reduced  by  death 
to  Captaiu  Luce  and  one  other,  who,  after 
an  exposure  of  forty-*iix  liours,  were  rescued 
by  the  ship  Cambria,  Captain  liussell, 
bound  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dorian,  the  energetic  and  faithful 
officer  named  above,  asserted,  in  liis  ac- 
count of  the  disaster,  that  if  all  tlie  ofticers 
and  men  had  remained  by  the  phip,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  passengers,  would  have 
been  saved  ;  that,  with  tlie  masts,  spars, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  the  hurricane  deck, 
a  raft  couhl  have  been  formed  capable  of 
carrying  the  whole  of  thein.  He  further 
states  that  among  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Arctic  he  never  saw  men  more  coolly 
courageous,  and  that  their  quiet  resigna- 
tion and  implicit  confideiiee  in  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  ship  were  such  as  it  was 
impossible  to  surpass,  A  particular  illus- 
tration of  this,  was  the  iidelity  exhibited 
by  a  young  gentleman  named  Holland, 
of  Washington,  who  was  on  board  the 
steamer  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruc- 
tion in  engineering.  He  had  been  deputed 
by  the  captain  to  firo  the  signal  gun — 
when  all  others  had  fled, — and,  amid  the 
melancholy  wail,  he  pursued  his  duty. 
When  all  hope  had  fled,  and  the  vessel 
was  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  Holland  was 
seen  busy  with  the  gun.  Hin  last  shot 
boomed  out  as  the  Arctic  sank,  and  he 
went  down  with  her — persevering  in  tbo 
strict  performance  of  his  duty. 

In  the  coristructioti  of  the  raft,  the  two 
foreyard  arms  were  cut  down  and  lashed 
together,  making  the  raft  about  forty  feet 
long  and  three  or  four  feet  .wide.  On 
being  finished,  it  was  launched  on  the  lar- 
board side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
there  were  about  seventy  persona  clinging 
to  it,  four  of  whom  were  women.  Several 
other  rafts  were  made,  but  none  of  them 
were  so  large  as  this.  Doors,  barrels,  and, 
in  fa<:t,  everything  that  floated,  came  into 
use.  On  some  of  these  there  were  two 
and  three,  but  the  largest  could  not  sup- 
port more  than  four  or  five. 

How  a  man  feels  during  the  process  of 
drowning  may  be  judged  by  the  statement 


the 
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of  Mr.  McCabe,  a  passenger,  who 
I  remained  on  the  vessel  until  she 
wheu  I  vvunt  down  with  her.  I  had  bei 
employed  a  few  minutes  before  with  twd 
others,  one  of  whom  was  called  '  Tom  the 
storekeeper,'  in  lasliing  some  casks 
gether,  when  I  was  driven  away  by 
water,  which  rushed  in  with  fearful  im 
uosity.  Jumping  upon  the  paddle-box,  I 
sprang  on  the  saloon  deck,  and  in  an 
instant  was  enguMed  in  the  surging 
waters,  which  soon  closed  over  our  headf. 
JJowiif  down  we  sank,  with  our  noble  ««!*si 
into  the  lioaoin,  of  the  ocean,  and  the  te 
hie  thought  took  possession  of  my  mi 
that  I  was  drowning,  I  retained  my  c 
Bciousness,  however,  all  the  time  I 
under  the  water,  and  it  was  with  a  feelt 
of  inteuse  joy  that  I  found,  after  a 
half  a  minute,  that  I  wa»  rapidly  risi 
towards  the  surface.  It  was  all  darkn 
before,  but  now  I  could  see  a  dim  Ugl 
above  me,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was 
the  top  of  the  water,  struggling  for  li! 
Being  a  good  swimmer,  and  having, 
sides,  the  support  of  a  life-preserver,  I  si 
ceeded  in  reaching  a  door,  which  was  fiod 
ing  a  few  feet  from  where  I  rose.  I  looked 
around  me,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
vessel  except  a  few  loose  timbers  and 
rafts  which  were  floating  about,  some  wi! 
and  others  without  passengers.  Finding 
I  could  not  retain  my  hold  of  the  door  with 
safety,  I  left  it  and  swam  to  a  barrel 
which  lay  a  few  feet  from  me,  and  from 
this  again  I  swam  to  the  large  raft,  to 
which  some  seventy  persons  were  clinging. 
The  sea,  though  not  strong,  was  rough,  and 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  remorselessly 
over  the  raft,  washed  away  a  portion  of  its 
living  freight.  It  was  an  awful  scene — a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  witliout  the  slightest  hope  of 
assistance,  while  every  minute  one  by  oj 
was  dropping  into  a  watery  grave,  f: 
sheer  exhaustion.  Those  who  liad  life^ 
preservers  did  not  sink,  but  floated  with 
their  ghastly  faces  upwards,  reminding 
those  who  still  remained  alive,  of  the  fj 
that  awaited  them.  Of  those  who  drop 
awa}',  some  floated  off  and  were  gnawed 
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.tfftnd  eaten  by  fishesiy  wliilo  others  were 
^^Fashed.  under  the  raft,  where  their  faces 
<:;ould  bo  seen  tbrough  the  openings,  as 
-fchey  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves. 
IThe  raft  at  one  time  was  so  crowded  that 
■xnany  had  to  hold  on  by  one  Land.  Very 
:f  ew  words  were  spoken  by  any,  and  the 
«jnly  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  splash  of 
^he  watera  or  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
;j>oor  sufferers,  as  they  triod  to  recover 
■ftheir  breath,  after  a  wave  had  passed  over 
^hem.  Nearly  all  were  submerged  to  their 
armpits,  while  a  few  could  with  great  dif- 
^culty  keep  their  heads  above  t!je  surface. 
"IThe    women    were    the  first  to  go ;  they. 


his  pocket,  but  finding  this  impossible,  on 
account  of  being  in  so  cramped  a  position, 
placed  it  between  his  teeth  until  overtaken 
by  a  tremendous  wave,  when  he  lost  his 
hold  upon  it  and  it  was  washed  away. 
Another,  who  had  on  an  oiled  silk  coat, 
called  on  McCabe,  fe>r  heaven's  sake,  to 
render  assistance,  as  Ina  strength  was  rap- 
idly failing,  and  he  must  fall  off  if  not 
relieved.  As  he  was  about  four  or  five 
feet  distant,  it  was  difficult  to  reach  him, 
but  after  considerable  exertions  this  was 
done,  McCabe  helping  him  by  the  use  of  a 
knee,  until,  becoming  himself  quite  faint, 
the  hapless  roan  was,  by  necessity,  left  to 
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^»-ere  unable  to  stand  the  exposure  more 
"than  three  or  four  hours.  They  all  fell  off 
the  raft  without  a  word,  except  one  poor 
girl,  who  cried  out  in  intense  agony,  "  OA, 
■mt/  poor  mother  and  sisters/" 

At  the  expiration  of  some  eighteen 
hours,  there  were  not  more  than  three  or 
iour  persons  remaining  upon  it,  including 
McCabe.  One  of  these  gave  to  the  latter 
what  appeared  to  be  a  small  map,  but 
which  the  giver  was  understood  to  say  was 
a  sort  of  title-deed  to  his  property.  In  a 
few  moments  after  thus  transferring  it, 
ie,  too,  unloosed  his  hold,  imd  was  added 
to  the  number  that  floated  about  the  raft. 
HcCabe  endeavored  to  get  the  paper  into 
28 
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his  fate.  Poor  fellow,  he  promised  if  he 
ever  got  to  New  York  alive,  he  would 
reward  his  deliverer  well.  He  clung  with 
terrible  tenacity  to  life,  but  he,  too, 
dropped  off  in  his  turn, 

McCabe  was  now  the  only  one  left  upon 
the  raft — not  a  solitary  person  being  alive, 
of  all  the  seventy  who,  within  a  few  hours, 
were  his  companions.  The  night  of  the 
second  day  was  about  closing  on  him,  and 
during  the  whole  time  he  had  been  in  the 
water,  he  had  not  eaten  a  particle  of  any- 
thing nor  drank  a  drop.  His  strength 
was  beginning  to  give  way,  aijd  his  sight 
had  become  so  dim  as  to  render  objects 
invisible  a  few  feet  off— even  the  ghaslly 
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faces  of  the  dead  that  looked  up  from 
under  the  raft  were  hardly  diacernible. 
Determined  to  make  one  more  effort  for 
life,  he  raised  himself  on  hia  knees  upon 
the  raft,  and  through  the  dusk  of  evening 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  vesseL  At  this, 
hia  strength  revis'ed,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  heard  the  voice  of  some  one 
approaching  in  a  boat.  And  so  it  proved. 
After  twenty-six  hoars  of  o.\poaure,  he  was 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  by  a  boat 
manned  hy  Mr.  Dorian,  some  sailors,  and 
Captain  Grann,  one  of  the  Arctic  pas- 
sengers. 

A  lucid  description  of  the  whole  scene, 
as  given  by  C.iptain  Grann,  who  was  below 
at  the  time  of  the  collision,  states  that 
upon  going  on  deck,  the  Vesta  was  on  the 
starboard  quarter  of  the  Arctic,  about  half 
a  cable's  length  o£E,  with  her  starboard 
bow  completely  stove,  from  stem  to  fore- 
rigging,  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Vesta 
lowered  a  boat,  which  got  under  the  star- 
board wheel  of  the  Arctic,  and  was 
swamped.  When  T  came  on  deck  (contin- 
ues Captain  Grann,)  they  were  lowering 
away  the  boats.  Both  anchors  were  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  deck,  and  1  went 
aft  and  asked  Captain  Luce  if  I  should 
remove  the  anchors  to  the  port  side,  as  all 
of  the  shij^'s  ofHcers  were  aft,  lowering 
away  the  bouts  and  rigging  pumps.  He 
gave  orrtera  so  to  do,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  p'aseengers  and  a  few  of  the 
crew,  I  carried  the  samo  into  execution.  I 
then  went  on  the  topgallant  forecastle  and 
examined  into  the  state  of  her  bows. 
Could  see  no  evidences  of  her  being  stove, 
excepting  some  bad  chafes,  the  oaktim 
hanging  out,  and  a  piece  of  the  iron  boat 
protruding  from  the  plauks.  As  soon  as 
I  discovered  this,  I  reported  it  to  Captain 
Luce,  which  -was  th&  Jii'st  known  of  the 
Arctic  having  received  serious  damage. 
He  then  requested  me  to  go  below  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  where  the  leak  was. 
Went  below  and  broke  cargo — could  hear 
water  rushing  in.  The  carpenter  was 
ordered  below  between  decks  to  stop  the 
leak,  and  commenced  cutting  away  the 
ceiling.     I  went  to  work  with  crew  and 


passengers,  breaking  out  cargo  from 
hold,  but  very  soon  discovered  that 
would  be  impossible  to  stop  the  leak,  as 
water  was  over  the  cargo.  I  then  left 
hold  and  went  on  deck,  where  1  learnt  thi 
the  lower  fires  were  out,  and  from  this  time 
all  order  and  discipline  ceased  on  board. 
The  water  was  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and 
gaining  rapidly,  passengers  and  crew  still 
laboring  at  the  pumps. 

There  were  six  boats  on  board.  The 
first  boat  was  lowered  with  the  chief  mate, 
boatswain,  and  three  men ;  she  was  low*- 
ered  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  other 
steamer,  and  was  left  behind  on  its  being 
found  that  the  Arctic  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  Two  of  the  quarter-boats  Wfre 
taken  by  the  second  and  fourth  officeia 
and  crew.  Another  boat  was  taken  by  the 
engineers,  and  was  supplied  with  provis- 
ions, water,  etc. ;  there  were  only  eight  or 
nine  in  this  boat,  and,  though  it  was  not 
full,  they  would  not  permit  any  one  else 
to  come  on  board — indeed,  it  was  said  that 
revolvers  were  threatened  to  be  used  on 
this  occasion.  The  fourth  quarter-boat 
was  hauled  alongside  by  Captain  Luce, 
the  third  mate,  and  Captain  Grann.  Into 
this  boat,  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
ship's  quartermasters,  Captain  Luce  put  a 
number  of  ladies;  immediately,  several  of 
the  gentlemen  passengers  made  a  rush  and 
jumped  into  the  boat,  and,  as  it  was  full, 
the  painter  was  cut  and  the  boat  drifted 
astern.  The  sixth  boat  was  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and,  a  lot  of  spare  spars  being 
secured  for  making  a  raft,  this  boat  was 
launched,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
construction — the  oars  being  taken  out  of 
her,  so  that  those  who  got  on  board  should 
not  desert  while  the  lashing  of  the  raft 
was  going  on.  This  latter  work  being 
completed  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  boat, 
which  was  now  full,  was  shoved  off  from 
the  raft,  and,  iu  about  ten  minutes  after, 
the  noble  steamer  went  down,  stem  fore- 
most* One  fearful  shriek  went  up  to 
heaven  from  that  agonized  company,  a* 
they  were  fwept  forward  against  th$ 
smoke-stack  ;  and  then  all  was  over. 

At  the  time  of  the  collision,  the  pasMB^ 


gers  had  gathered  in  the  cabin,  prepara- 
tory to  luncheon,  and  some  of  thevn  Wf  re 
engaged  in  drawing  tlie  nuuibera  of  the 
daily  lottery,  the  chances  of  the  same 
being  based  upon  the  number  of  miles  run 
during  the  prtsceding  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Arctic  was  then  running  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  the 
usual  speed  in  foggy  weather  in  that  lati- 
tude. Two  men  were  on  the  lookout,  sta- 
tioned on  the  forecastle,  and  there  was  all 
the  usual  precaution  against  such  a  calam- 
ity. The  advancing  vessel  was  seen  but  a 
moment  before  she  struck,  but  the  instant 
she  was  discovered  through  the  dense  fog, 
the  order  was  given,  "Hard  starboard  the 
helm  and  reverse  the  engine."  The  order 
was  as  quickly  obeyed ;  and^  though  at 
first  there  was  no  realization  of  the  actual 
damage  done,  the  terror  and  confusion 
became  very  great  when  the  extent  of  the 
injury  was  disclosed.  The  conduct  of 
Captain  Luce  was  calm,  manly,  courageous ; 
to  the  last  he  declared,  "  The  fate  of  the 
ship  shall  be  mine.''  Catherwood,  the 
eminent  artist.  Professor  Reed,  and  Messrs. 
Sandford  and  Benedict,  the  well-known 
jurists,  were  earl}'  among  the  lost. 

On  its  appearing  that  the  Arctic  waa 
inevitably  lost,  the  cjiptain  put  Mrs.  Col- 
lins— wife  of  the  owner  of  the  line — and 
her  children,  with  other  women,  children, 
and  passengers,  into  a  boat  which  was  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  near  the 
wheel-house ;  a  little  biscuit  and  water 
were  provided,  but  they  were  without 
compass,  and  not  a  single  man  able  to 
guide  their  course.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
moment  of  lowering  this  Iwat,  one  of  the 
pulleys  gave  way,  the  other  remaining 
entangled.  The  boat  was  precipitated 
nearly  perpendicularly,  and  all  who  were 
in  it,  excepting  three  persons,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  and  lost.  At  such  a  moment, 
a  misfortune  like  this  was  without  a 
remedy. 

The  overhauling  of  the  boat,  now  empty, 
was  achieved  at  last,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  regulate  her  destiny,  by  any  mere 
official  orders.  Passengers  and  sailors, 
without  ceremony,  jumped  into  the  boat, 


which  was  in  a  few  seconds  filled.  M.  de 
Grammont  tried  to  jump,  but  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  would  immediately  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  servant,  who,  by  a 
superhuman  effort,  hoisted  him  on  board. 
Dulaquais  (the  servant)  regained  the  boat 
by  means  of  a  rope,  inviting  the  master  to 
follow  hts  example,  but  the  boat  had 
already  got  under  way.  Dulaquais  made 
a  great  jump,  and  fell  like  an  inert  mass 
into  the  boat.  M.  de  Grammont,  from 
lack  of  strength  to  imitate  him,  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  precious  moment  to  pass 
unimproved  which  separated  safety  from 
death. 

One  passenger  offered  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  hfty 
thousand  dollars,  if  the  boats  would  put 
back  to  save  him.  They  turned  to  do  bo, 
but  before  they  reached  him  he  sank, 
uttering,  as  he  disappeared,  the  most 
piercing  moan  of  deathly  agony. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  man 
who,  just  as  one  of  the  boats  was  shoving 
off  from  the  Arctic,  called  piteously  to  a 
friend  in  the  boat,  and,  bidding  him  good- 
bye, requested  him  to  bear  his  love  to  his 
wife  in  Philadelphia,  and  tell  her  he  was 
gone. 

Jlr,  Brennan,  one  of  the  engineers,  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  saved  in  the  chief 
engineer's  boat,  but  he  had  charge  of  a 
boy  whom  ho  would  not  abandon  ;  both, 
however,  were  saved  in  another  boat.  An 
unknown  gentleman  threw  a  heavy  purse 
of  gold  from  the  ship  to  the  boy,  after  the 
latter  got  into  the  boat. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  saved  from  the  wreck, 
exhibits  human  nature  in  one  of  its 
strange  phases,  in  view  of  so  terrible  a 
crisis : — Among  our  passengers  was  a  gen- 
tleman about  thirty-live  to  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  of  very  reserved  manners, 
and  evidently  depressed  spirits.  Being 
located  in  the  same  berth,  I  was  one  day 
accidentally  struck  by  the  significant  fact 
that  his  linen  was  marked  with  initials 
differing  from  those  of  the  name  by  which 
he  passed  and  in  which  he  had  shipped, 
A  few   remarks   from   me    induced    him 
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(under  promise  of  secrecy,  which  the  ex- 
tent of  thi8  communication  does  not  vio- 
late), to  explain  how  circumstances  of  a 
distressine  nature  had  induced  his  expa- 
triation. Subsequent  conversations  re- 
vealed to  me  that  blighted  hopes  con- 
strained him  to  regard  hia  existence  but 
lightly,  and,  from  hia  stolid  indifference 
when  the  encounter  took  place,  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  courted  those  embraces  of 
death  which,  alas  I  so  many  have  vainly 
struggled  to  resist. 

Every  account  confirms  the  statement 
that  the  ladies  exhibited  the  most  admira- 
ble coolness,  and  stared  death  in  the  face 
with  a  heroism  which  should  have  put  to 
blush  the  men  who  deserted  and  left  them 
to  their  fate.  At  the  moment  when  one  of 
the  unfortunate  boats  was  disappearing 
from  mortal  view,  a  French  lady,  remarked 
for  her  dark  complexion,  was  seen  to  be 
courageously  using  her  oar.  Not  a  single 
female,  however,  of  whom  there  were  some 
sixty  on  board,  escaped  the  awful  doom, 
though  every  possible  effort  was  made  by 
Captain  Luce  to  ha^'-e  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  passengers  first  cared  for.  Thus, 
when  one  of  the  men  attempted  to  leave, 
the  captain  caught  him,  and  tore  the  shirt 
off  the  man's  back  to  prevent  him  from 
going,  exclaiming,  "  Let  the  paftsenfjers 
go  in  the  boat."  He  also  seized  a  kind  of 
axe,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  firemen 
reaching  the  boat;  but  it  was  'every  one 
for  himself,'  and,  finally,  no  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  captain  than  to  any  other 
man  on  board. 

The  Arctic  was  built  in  New  York,  and 
was  considered  as  staunch  and  splendid  a 
vessel  as  was  ever  constructed  ;  her  meas- 
urement was  three  thousand  five  hundred 
tons,  and  the  whole  cost  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  Of  the  more  than  four  hundred 
Boula  who  left  Liverpool  in  this  ill-fated 
ship,  full  of  hope,  gayety,  and  health,  only 


about  one-tenth  escaped  a  watery  grave. 
Many  of  these.  Including  a  large  number 
of  professional  and  business  men  of  emi- 
nence, were  returning  from  an  European 
tour  of  pleasure.  The  accident  happened 
within  forty  miles  east  of  Cape  Race,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Virgin  Rocks. 

After  striking  the  Arctic,  the  Vesta 
appeared  to  be  sinking,  but  immediately 
rose  again ;  but  no  hope  was  entertained 
of  her  ultimate  safety,  the  passengers  and 
crew  looking  upon  the  Arctic  as  their  only 
chance  of  saving  their  lives.  One  man 
was  killed,  and  others  severely  wounded. 
Two  boats  were  put  over  the  side,  the  first 
of  which  was  sunk ;  the  second  was  imme- 
diately boarded  by  some  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  who,  heedless  of  the  captain's 
order  to  return,  abandoned  the  vessel. 
The  fog  continuing  very  thick,  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Arctic  altogether,  still  hoping, 
however,  that  she  would  not  desert  thenia 
Lightening  the  vessel  in  the  fore  part, 
bows  were  thereby  considerably  rail 
thus  greatly  stopping  the  rush  of  water 
and,  by  other  means  and  contrivances, 
they  were  enabled  to  run,  under  small 
steam,  for  the  nearest  |H)rt,  St.  John*^ 
where  she  arrived  September  30th.  m 

For  many  days,  as  already  remarked/ 
the  terrible  fate  of  the  Arctic,  and  the 
raanv  melancholy  incidents  connected  with 
ifc,  made  a  profoundly  painful  sensation  in 
business  circles — everywhere,  indeed.  The 
sympathies  of  the  community  were  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Collins,  whose  misfortune 
was  a  double  and  overwhelming  one — the 
loss  of  his  beloved  farniltj  and  his  nohh 
ship  at  the  same  thne.  The  Collins  line 
of  steamers  did  more  to  give  character  and 
prestige  to  the  mercantilG  marine  of  Amer- 
ica than  can  readily  be  estimated  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  Arctic,  therefore,  was 
where  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 
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iSSAULT   ON    THE    HON.    CHARLES   SITMNEB,   BY   HON. 
PRESTON    S.    BROOKS.— 1856. 


Twenty  Sudden  and  Terrible  Blows,  with  a  Solid  Gutta  Percha  Cano,  Dealt  upon  Mr.  Sumner's  Bare 
Head. — He  Staggers  and  Falls,  Senseless,  Gashed,  and  Bleeding — Sumner's  Great  Kansas  Speech 
for  Free  Soil  and  Free  Labor.— Speecli  by  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,--Mr.  Sumner's  Scorcli- 
ing  Reply. — South  Carolinians  Offended, — An  Assault  Determined  On. — Mr.  Brooks  tlieir  Champion. 
—Two  Days'  Watch  for  His  Victim, — Finds  Ltlm  Alone  at  Hi«  Desk. — Approaches  Unobserved, — A 
Quick  and  Deadly  Blow.  —  Mr.  Sumner  Instantly  Stunned.^  His  InefTectunl  Defense.  —  Brooka's 
Acconaplices  at  Hand. — Their  Advantage  over  Stunner. — Sinrm  of  PuWic  Indignation.^'Action  Taken 
by  Congress.  —  Keign  of  Terror  at  the  Cnpital.  —  Mr.  Sumner's  Three  Years'  Ulness.  —  Recovery, 
Blustrious  Career.— ^Doath  of  Brooka  and  His  Alhes.— Time's  Retributions. 


'  In  th«  n»m«  of  the  ConilltiiUon,  vhich  h*a  been  outrasvd — of  the  L«wi  tnmp]«d  dovD — of  Jostle*  baniihad— of  HnnunltT  dr|Tai!«d — 
!  P««CF  ciMtiMvcd— <if  Freedom  cruihcd  to  tht  emxthi  aod  In  the  nime  of  the  UtAtrenly  Katlicr,  vhOM  aarilee  U  perfect  Frc<Muin.  I  ^  '*-- 
iilMlkfpMl.^— SsxATua  BCHiiKK's  Sfkicm,  '^'Tuc  Cbimi  .AoAtaK  Kasbas." 


ISTOBY  records  bnt  one  instance  of  a  great 
and  honored  statesman — on©  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age,  in  fact,  in  his  advocacj  of 
human  rights  —  heing  struck  down  by  the 
instruments  of  bloody  violence,  while  in  his 
seat  in  the  senate  chamber  of  his  country's 
capitol,  and  there  lying  prostrate,  bleeding, 
and  insensible,  until  removed  by  friendly 
hands. 

This  harbaroua  deed  transpired  at  Wa.shing« 
ton,  on  t]]0  twenty-second  of  May,  1856;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  event, 
up  to  this  period,  which  so  shook  the  country 
to  its  center — culminating,  too,  in  the  brief 
space  of  but  five  succeeding  years,  in  that  ter- 
rible shock  of  arms,  which  changed  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republic,  and  gave  new  life  and  the 
national  guaranty  to  human  rights. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  United  States  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, began  a  speech  in  the  senate,  in  favor 
of  admitting  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  a 
state  constitution  which  she  had  adopted,  pro- 
hibiting slavery.     The  question  had  for  a  long 
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time  producpd  the  most  intense  political 

excitement  all  over  the  land,  the  eouth,  as 
the  advocate  of  slave  territory,  and  the 
north,  aa  the  defender  of  free  soil  and  free 
lahor,  being  bitterly  arrayed  against  each 
other,  Mr.  Sumner  treated  the  subject 
veith  his  iiccuatomed  power  of  argument 
and  rhetoric,  and  at  great  length,  his 
speech  occupying  two  days.  A  portion  of 
it  was  directed  with  remarkable  vigor  and 
sarcasm,  though  entirely  within  parlia- 
mentary bounds,  to  the  argummitf^  of  the 
Hon.  A-  P.  Butler,  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  delivered  some  days  previously, 
' — this  part  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  giving 
great  oifense  to  tho  members  of  congress 
from  that  state. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  senato  ad- 
journed at  an  early  Lour,  in  couae<[uenL"e 
of  the  announcement  of  tho  death  of  Uou. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Missouri.  After  the  ad- 
joamment,  as  is  tho  custom  of  some  sena- 
tors, Mr.  Sumner  remained  at  his  desk, 
and  was  there  writing  unsuspectingly  and 
busily,  when  he  was  approached  by  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks  and  L.  M.  Keitt,  congress- 
men from  South  Carolina,  each  with  a 
cane.  Brooks  was  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Butler.  Several  persons  had  been  about 
Mr.  Sumner's  desk  after  the  fuljournment, 
but  just  now  he  wjia  alone.  Senator  Wil- 
son had  left  him  only  a  few  moments 
before,  on  his  way  out  passing  Brooks, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  back  seat.  Brooks 
walked  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Sumner's  seat, 
and,  saluting  him,  made  tho  following 
remarks : 

"  Mr.  Sumner,  I  have  read  your  speech 
carefuliy,  and  with  aa  much  calmness  as  I 
could  be  expected  to  read  such  a  speech. 
You  have  libeled  my  state,  and  slandered 
my  relative,  who  is  aged  and  absent,  and 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  punish  you  for 
it." 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  or  asking 
for  any  explanation.  Brooks  instantly 
struck  Mr.  Sumner  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  top  of  his  bare  bead,  while  the  latter 
was  still  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  heavy 
gutta  percha  cane.  Brooks  followed  this 
blow  immediately  with  other  blows,  from 


twelve  to  twenty  in  all,  dealing  them  witll 
all  the  force  which  his  herculean  size  and 
great  strength  made  him  master  of. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  no  distinct  conscious* 
ness  after  the  first  blow.  He  involunt** 
rily  strove  to  rise  from  his  seat,  but  being 
confined  by  his  writing  position,  be 
wrenched  his  desk  from  its  iron  fasten- 
ings, in  attempting  to  extricate  himself. 
Stunned  and  blinded,  however,  from  the 
first,  his  efforts  at  self-defense  were  inef- 
fectual, and,  staggering  under  the  fast- 
repeated  blows,  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor,  gashed,  bleeding,  and  powerless. 
Tho  cane  used  was  a  deadly  weapon,  being 
as  hard  as  hickory  or  whalebone  ;  it  w»« 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end, 
and  tapered  to  the  diameter  of  about  five« 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
so  violently  did  Brooks  deal  his  blows 
upon  the  defenseless  senator's  head,  that 
tho  deadly  weapon  was  shattered  into 
many  pieces  by  tho  time  the  assault  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
New  Y"ork  delegation,  were  in  the  front 
ante-chamber,  and,  hearing  the  noise, 
went  in.  Mr.  irurray  seized  hold  of 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  whom  he  found  prostrate 
and  nearly  insensible.  The  persons  pres- 
ent in  the  senate  were  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of 
tho  reporters,  the  assistant  sergeant>at* 
arms,  Mr.  Simonton,  Senators  Crittenden, 
Iverson,  Bright,  Toombs,  Pearce,  and  i 
few  others.  No  one  of  the  senators  seemed 
to  offer  to  interfere  but  the  venerable  Mii 
Crittenden,  who  pronounced  it  an  inexciu- 
able  outrage.  Mr.  Wilson  rushed  into  tht 
Benate-<':hamber  on  hearing  of  the  attack, 
but  fount!  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  removed 
to  the  vice-president's  room,  and  that  ■ 
surgeon  was  in  attendance.  He  then 
helped  to  put  his  colleague  into  a  carriage, 
and  went  with  him  to  his  lodgings.  The 
senator's  condition  was  deplorable.  There 
were  frightful  cuts  on  his  head,  and  his 
clothes  were  literally  covered  with  blood. 
Upon  the  papers  and  documents  covering 
his  desk,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjoining 
desks,    blood   was   also    freely    spattered. 
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But  for  the  interference  of  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Morgan,  Mr,  Sumner  would  have  cer- 
tiiiuly  been  killed,  under  the  remorseleaa 
and  unceasing  blows  of  his  assailant ;  the 
former  seized  Brooks*  around  the  waist, 
while  he  was  striking  Sumner,  and,  with 
Morgan's  help,  pulled  him  away.  The 
advantage  which  Brooks  had  over  his 
victim  was  complete ;  stunning  him  with 
the  very  first  attack,  he  afterwards  seized 
htm  by  the  shoulder,  hehl  hiin  with  the 
left  hand,  while,  with  the  other^  he  kept 
laying  deadly  blows  upon  his  head. 

It  app<\ars  that  as  early  as  Tuesday, 
before  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  wsis  concluded, 
Brooks  took  exception  to  the  senator's 
remarks ;  and  that  on  Wednesday  mom' 
ing,  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  ho 


On  Thursday  morning,  Brooks  and  Ed- 

niundson     were    again    together    at    the 

western  entrance  of  the  capitol  grounds, 

ou    Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  jjoint  whiclj 

commands  a  view  of  all  the  approaches  to 

the  capitol  from  that  portion  of  the  city 

in   which   Mr.   Sumner    resided.      Here, 

Bro^jks  talked   with  E<linundson  ub<uit  his 

being  on  the  lookout  for  Mr.  SuninLTj  and 

his  determination  to  resent  the  language 

of  the  speech.      They  failed  to  see  Mr. 

Sumner,  and  went  to  the  eaj»itol  together. 

In  atldition  to  Ednmntlsoo,  Mr.  Keitt  had 

also  been  informed  of  Brooks^s  purpose  to 

make  the  assault^ — indeed,  was  one  of  the 

chief  planners  of  the  whole  thing.     Keitt 

was  near  by,  when  Brooks  commenced  the 

attack,  and  Edmundson  took  a  position  in 

an  ante-room  adjoining;  and,  as  soon  as 

an  attempt  was  made  Ijy  the  bystanders 

to  protect  Mr.  Sumner,  Keitt  rushed  up 

with  a  cane  in  a  threatening  manner, 

Edmundsion  also   entering  the  chamber 

soon  after  Mr.  Snmner  fell.     It  thus  ap* 

peared  that  the  murderous  assault  was 

premeditated  during  a  perioil  of  at  least 

two  days,  antl  that  the  only  provocation 

consisted  in  Mr.  Sumner's  response  to 

Mr.   Butler's    coarse   aspersions    uttered 

some  days  before, — Mr.  Sumner's  words 

lieing  lawfully  spoken  in  debate  in  the 


""   ^,^  senate  chamber,  not  once  being  ruled  out 

Jy       ^eJ     /V^*|    jf      j^^^^       of  order  by  the  presiding  officer,  nor  ob- 

^//j/T      ^ •  *^  yiy^-^  jected  to  by  any  senator  as  in  any  way 

violative  of  the  parliamentary  rules  estab- 


declared  to  Mr.  Edmundson,  a  member  of 
congress  from  Virginia,  by  whom  he  was 
met  in  the  capitol  grounds  a  short  time 
before  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  that 
he  had  determined  to  punish  Mr.  Sumner, 
unless  he  mivde  nn  ample  ajwiogy  for  the 
language  ho  h:wl  uttered  in  his  speech; 
Brooks  expressed  a  desire  that  he,  Ed- 
mundson, should  be  present  and  witness 
the  scene,  and  they  thereupon  tf>ok  a  seat 
near  the  walk  leading  from  Pennsylvania 
avenue  to  the  capitol,  where  they  remained 
some  fifteen  minutes,  awaiting  the  ajv 
proaoh  of  Mr.  Sumner,  but,  as  he  did  not 
mnke  his  appearance,  the  two  proceeded  to 
the  capitol. 


tished  for  the  government  and  order  of  that 
boily. 

On  the  ensiling  day,  the  outrage  was 
1>rought  to  the  attention  of  the  senate,  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  said :  "  The  seat  of  my 
colleague  is  vacant  to^iay.  For  the  first 
time  after  five  years  of  public  service,  that 
seat  is  vacant.  Yesterday,  after  the 
touching  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  a  deceased 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  adjourned.  My  colleague  re- 
mained in  his  seat,  engaged  in  public 
duties.  While  thus  engaged,  with  pen  in 
hsind,  and  in  a  position  which  rendered 
him   utterly   incapable   of   protection,    or 
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defending  himself,  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks, 
a  member  of  the  house  from  South  Caro- 
lina, approached  him  unobserved,  aud  ab- 
ruptly addressed  him.  Looking  up,  aud 
before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  single  word 
in  reply  to  him,  he  received  a  stunning 
blow  on  the  bead  from  the  cane  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brooks,  which  made  him 
almost  senseless  and  unconscious  ;  endeav- 
oring, however,  to  protect  himself,  in 
rising  from  his  chair,  his  desk  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  while  in  that  powerless  con- 
dition, he  was  beaten  upon  the  bead  and 
•houlders  by  repeated  blows  from  Mr. 
Brooks,  until  he  sank  upon  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  uiicouscioua,  exhausted,  and  covered 
with  his  own  blood.  H«  was  raised  from 
the  floor  by  a  few  friends,  taken  into  an 
ante-room,  and  his  wounds  dressed.  From 
tile  nee  be  wa^  carried  to  his  house,  and 
pfaced  upon  his  bed.  He  is  tlius  unable 
to  be  with  us  to  day,  to  perform  the  duties 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  member  of  this 
body.  To  bold  a  member  of  the  senate 
responsible  out  of  tliis  chamber  for  words 
spoken  in  debate  is  a  grave  offense,  not 
only  against  the  rights  of  a  member,  but 
agaiitst  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this 
body;  but,  sir,  to  come  into  this  chamber, 
and  assault  a  member  in  his  seat,  until  be 
falls  exhausted  upon  this  floor,  is  an 
offense  requiring  the  prompt  action  of  this 
body.  Sir,  I  submit  no  motion, — I  leave 
it  to  older  senators,  whose  character  and 
position  in  the  senate,  and  before  tlio 
country,  eminently  fit  them  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  measure  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
members  of  this  body,  and  vindicate  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  senate."  A  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  appointed. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  alsOj  the 
outrage  was  the  subject  of  legislative 
action,  after  an  exciting  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  thus 
gave  expression,  in  the  course  of  a  manly 
and  truthful  speech,  to  the  sentiments  of 
every  noble-minded  citizen  in  the  land: 
"On  the  22d  day  of  May,  when  the  senate 
and  the  bouse  had  clothed  themselves  in 
mourning  for  a  brother  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  life  in  the  distant  state  of  Missouri,  the 


ice, 
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senator  from  Massachusetts  sat,  in  the 
silence  of  the  senate  chamber,  engaged  in 
employments  appertaining  to  big  ofBoe, 
when  a  member  from  this  house,  who  hf 
taken  an  oath  to  sustain  the  oonstitutioi 
stole  into  the  senate — that  place  which  ht 
hitherto  been  held  gacred  against  violence 
• — and  smote  him  as  Cain  smote  hi^_ 
brother.  ....  One  blow  wa«  enougbt^H 
but  it  did  not  satiate  the  wrath  of  that 
spirit  which  had  pursued  him  through  two 
days.  Again,  and  again,  and  again, 
quicker  and  faster,  fell  the  leaden  blows, 
until  be  was  torn  away  from  his  victim, 
when  the  senator  from  M^issaclmsetts  fell 
into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  his  blood 
ran  down  the  senate  floor.  Sir,  the  act 
was  brief,  and  mj  comments  on  it  shall  be 
brief  also.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  stricken  down  by  the  blow;  I  de- 
nonnce  it  in  the  name  of  humanity;  I 
denounce  it  in  the  name  of  civilization, 
which  it  outraged!  I  denounce  it  in  the 
name  of  that  fair  play  whii-h  bullies  and 
prisie-fighters  respect.  What!  strike  a 
man  when  he  is  pinioned — when  be  cannc 
respond  to  a  blow!  Call  you  that  chii 
airy  ?  la  what  code  of  honor  did  you  get 
your  authority  for  that!"  Similar  legis- 
lative action  to  that  of  the  senate  was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  for 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  so 
brut.al,  murderous,  and  cowardly  an  a** 
sault.  ^M 

Being  waited  on,  some  days  after  the^ 
assault,  by  the  committee  of  investigation, 
Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  confined  in   gre 
suffering  to  his  bed,  gave  the  followii 
testimony:    "I   attended    the   senate 
usual,  on    Thursday,    the   22d  of   May. 
After  some  formal  business,  a  message  wa 
received  from  the  house  of  representatiTe 
announcing  the  death  of  a  member  of  thj 
body  from  Missouri.      This  was  follows 
by  a  brief  tribute  to  the  deceased   from 
Mr.  Geyer,  of  Missouri,  when,  according 
to  usage  and  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased, 
the  senate  adjourned  at  once.     Instead  of 
leaving  the  senate-chamber  with  the  r<!S^ 
of  the  senators,  on  the  adjournment)  I  coa* 


ion, 
resAfl 

ay. 

haB 


^H^ned  in  my  seat,  occupied  with  my  pen, 
^V and  while  thus  intent,  in  order  tu  he  in 
season  for  the  mailj  which  was  soon  to 
close,  I  was  approached  by  sereral  persona, 
wlio  desired  to  converse  with  rae,  but  I 
answered  them  promptly  and  briefly,  ex- 
cusing myxelf  for  the  reawoii  that  I  was 
engaged.  \Vl»eii  the  last  of  those  persons 
left  me,  I  drew  my  arm-chair  close  to  my 
desk,  and,  with  my  legs  under  the  desk, 
continued  writing.  My  attention  at  this 
time  was  so  entirely  drawn  from  other 
subjects  that,  though  there  must  have 
been  many  persons  in  the  senate,  I  saw 
nobody.  While  thus  intent,  with  my 
head  bent  over  my  writing,  I  was  atl- 
dreseed    by    &    person    who    approached 
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the  front  of  my  deslc :  T  was  so  entirely 
absorbed,  that  I  w,as  not  aware  of  his 
presence  until  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced. As  I  looked  up,  with  pen  in 
hand,  I  saw  a  tall  man,  whose  countenance 
was  not  familiar,  standing  directly  over 
me,  and  at  the  same  moment  caught  these 
words:  "^I  have  re-ad  your  speech  twice 
over,  carefully  ;  it  is  a  libel  oa  South  Car- 
olina, and  Mr,  Butler,  who  is  a  relative  of 
mine.'  While  these  words  were  still  pass- 
ing from  his  lipa,  lie  commenced  a  succes- 
sion of  blows  with  a  heavy  cane  ou  my 
bare  head,  by  the  first  of  which  I  was 
etunned  so  as  to  lose  my  sight.  I  saw  no 
longer  my  assailant,  nor  any  other  person 
©t  object  in  the  room.     What  I  did  after- 


wards was  done  almost  nnconftciouely, 
acting  under  the  instincts  of  seJf-defense. 
With  head  already  bent  down,  I  rose  from 
my  seat — wrenching  up  m^*  desk,  which 
was  screwed  to  the  Hoor — and  then  press- 
ing forward,  while  my  assailant  continued 
his  blows.  I  had  no  other  couaciouauess 
until  I  found  myself  ten  feet  forward  in 
front  of  my  desk,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  with  my  bleeding  head  supported 
on  the  knee  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  soon 
recognized,  by  voice  and  manner,  as  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  New  York.  Other  persons 
there  were  about  me,  offering  me  friendly 
assistance,  but  I  did  not  recognize  any  of 
them.  Others  there  were  at  a  distiince, 
looking  on  and  offering  no  assistance,  of 
whom  I  recognized  only  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  I 
thought  also  my  assailant  standing  be- 
tween them.  I  was  helped  from  the  floor, 
and  coniJucted  into  the  lobby  of  the  senate, 
wliere  I  was  placed  upon  a  sofa.  Of  those 
who  helped  me  hero  I  have  no  ret-oUection. 
As  I  entered  the  lobby,  T  recognized  Mr. 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  who  retreated,  but  I 
recognized  no  one  else  until  I  felt  a 
friendly  grasp  of  t!io  hand,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  I 
have  a  \'aguo  impression  that  Mr.  Bright, 
president  of  the  senate,  spoke  to  me  while 
I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  kubby.  I  make 
this  statement  in  answer  to  the  interroga- 
tory of  the  committee,  and  offer  it  as  pre- 
senting completely  all  my  recollections  of 
the  assault  and  of  the  attending  circum- 
stances, whether  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after.  I  desire  to  add,  that 
besides  the  w^orda  which  I  have  given  as 
uttered  by  my  assailant,  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  words  'old  man;* 
but  these  are  so  enveloped  in  the  mist  that 
ensued  from  the  first  blow,  that  I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  were  uttered  or  not." 
On  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Sumner 
stated  that  he  was  entirely  without  arms 
of  any  kiud,  and  that  he  had  no  notice  or 
warning  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
any  such  assault.  Lu  answer,  also,  to  a 
croas-question,  Mr.  Sumner  replied  that 
what  be  had  aaid  of  Senator  Butler,  of 
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South  Carolina,  was  strictly  responsive  to 
Mr.  Butler's  speeches,  and  according  to 
tlie  usages  of  parliamentary  deliate. 

The  dastardly  blow  which  stuuned  Sen- 
ator Suniiier,  also  Btunued,  for  the  moment, 
the  great  north  and  west,  from  Maine  to 
Nehraalia  —  hut  only  to  arouae  them,  as 
tliey  had  never  heen  aroused  before,  to  a 
realizfition  of  the  true  cliaracter  of  the 
con  diet  whii:h  was  being  waged  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  tho  other,  and  to  make 
them  more  determined  than  ever,  in  be- 
half of  free  soil,  freo  labor,  and  free 
speech.  Indignation  meetings,  composed 
of  the  solid  worth  and  intelligence  of  the 
pHjptilation  throughout  the  free  states,  were 
ininuidiately  held,  to  protest  against  so 
cowardly  and  murderous  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  freedom  of  debate.  In  ever}^  city 
and  town,  the  masses  poured  forth,  to  dem- 
onstrate their  reprobation  of  so  brutal  and 
atrocious  a  wrong,  and  to  oxpre58  sympa- 
thy for  Senator  Sumner,  in  view  of  the 
anguiiih  and  peril  of  his  condition.  In 
Massachusette,  in  especial,  the  outrage 
upon  tlieir  great  and  honored  senator  pro- 
duced such  an  outburst  of  universal  indig- 
nation as  w  as  n  e  ve  r  k  no wn  be  f  o  re.  A  nd  i  n 
addition  to  this,  the  riches  of  the  wealthy 
were  freely  proffered  him,  to  defray  the 
expenses  incident  to  his  disability;  and, 
iu  Boston,  a  memorial  token  in  appro- 
bation of  the  great  apeecli  for  whidi  he 
was  stricken  down,  was  only  prevented 
from  being  consummated,  by  the  scnator'a 
earnest  request.  This  memorial  was  to  have 
been  a  massive  and  elaborate  silver  vasc,tvvo 
feet  in  height,  and  of  grand  proportions. 
According  to  the  design,  there  was  to  he, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  vase,  a  figure  ref>- 
resenting  Mr,  Sumner  holding  his  Kansas 
speech  in  his  right  hand  ;  on  either  side 
were  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Freedom, 
crowning  him  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  a 
winged  genius  eat  at  his  feet,  inscribing 
his  name  on  a  tablet  Figures  represent- 
ing Victory  were  ufvon  the  arms  of  the 
vase,  heralding  the  triumph  of  Freedom. 
Above  the  inscription  to  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
in  the  center,  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Massachusetts.     On  the  foot  of  the  Viise 


was  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  nation,  between 
masks  and  appropriate  emblems  of  Liberty 
and  Slavery.  By  Mr.  Sumner's  special 
desire,  the  large  amount  contributed  f( 
this  pyr|)ose  was  devoted  to  the  iiiterei 
of  freedom  iu  Kansas. 

But  no  less  was  the  brutal  conduct  of 
Brooks  applauded  throughout  the  south, 
thun  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Sumner 
eulogized,  aud  his  condition  compassion- 
ated, at  the  north.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  newspapers  in  the  interests  of 
slavery  exulted  o\"er  tho  outrage,  and 
urged  similar  treatment  of  Wade,  Seward, 
Wilson,  Giddings,  Halo,  and  others.  Let- 
ters of  admiration  for  his  exploit  poured 
in  upon  Brooks,  day  after  day,  and  he  was 
soon  in  possession  of  a  dozen  choice  and 
costly  canes,  the  gifts  of  friends  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere,  in  place  of  the 
guttapercha  weapon  which  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  blows  dealt  upon  the  head  of 
Senator  Sumner.  These  presentation 
canes  were  all  elegantly  mounted  with 
silver  or  gold,  and  bore  commemorative 
inscriptions  ;  they  were  also  very  solid  and 
and  heavy,  one  blow  from  either  of  them, 
in  the  hands  of  so  powerful  an  assailant  as 
Brooks,  would  finish  a  man  of  ordinary 
thickness  of  skulL  The  one  which  he 
most  prized,  was  of  massive  live  oak,  silver- 
looped,  and  inscribed  with  a  grateful  trib- 
ute from  the  northern  shipmasters  doing 
business  in  Charleston,  S.  C 

In  due  time,  the  committee  of  investigi^ 
tion  appointed  by  the  senate  made  a  report, 
but  the  only  action  taken  by  that  body 
was  to  transmit  a  message  to  the  hou 
complaining  that  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of 
members,  had  made  a  violent  assault  upon 
Senator  Sumner,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Brooks 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  represetita- 
tives,  the  latter  alone  had  the  power  to 
arrest,  try,  and  punish  him.  In  the  debal 
in  the  senate,  on  the  committee's  repo: 
there  was  much  excitement.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  known  to  all,  that  Mr. 
Sumner  was  confined  to  his  bed,  in  inten 
suffering,  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, said,  among  other  things,  that,  "had 
he  been  iu  Washington,  he  should  have 
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assumed  all  the  responsibility  taken  by  his 
gallant  relative.  Mr.  Brooks  assjiulted 
Mr.  Sumner  with  no  other  purpose  than 
to  disgnice  hitn.  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of 
the  best  tempered  fellows,  though  impetu- 
ous, no  doubt,  and  quick  at  reHentmt?nt. 
Mr.  Sumner  received  two  flesh  wounds, 
and,  being  rather  handsome,  did  not  just 
now  expose  himself.  If  he  had  been  in 
the  army,  andl  had  not  gone  out  the  next 
day  after  the  fracas,  he  would  have  de- 
served to  be  easliiered.  On  some  act'ouuta 
it  was  fortunate  he  (Butler)  was  not  here 


OU8,  Mr.  Butler  exclaimed  from  his  seat, 

*'  You  ar^  a  liar." 

Brooks  immediately  challenged  Mr,  Wil- 
son to  mortal  combat,  for  having  thus* 
fJiaractPriKed  the  assault,  which  challenge 
Mr.  Wilson  declined  to  accept,  on  the 
ground  that  "dueling  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barous civilization,  which  the  law  of 
the  country  has  branded  as  crime,"  and 
preferring  to  throw  himself  on  "the 
right  of  self-defense,  ia  its  broadest 
sense."  Mr.  Burliugaiue  was  also  chal- 
lenged by  Brooks,  and  the  latter  imme- 
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at  the  time,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he 
might  have  done.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  since  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  personal  conflict,  and  his 
hand  was  out  of  practice,  but  he  did  not 
know  but  he  might  have  haJ  a  trial  at 
him.  One  thing  he  had  no  doubt  of, 
namely,  if  he  (Butler)  were  a  young  man, 
he  would  have  left  him  (Suroner)  in  a 
worse  condition  than  he  is  non:^  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Wilson's  denunciation 
of  the  act  as  brutal,  cowardly,  and  murder- 


diately   agreed   to   meet   him,   but  other 

parties  interposing,  hostile  proceedings 
were  stopped.  Both  northern  and  south, 
ern  senators  went  armed  constantly,  and 
there  was  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Being  complained 
of,  iu  one  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
city  for  assault  and  battery,  in  his  attack 
on  Mr.  Sumner,  Brooks  api»eared  before 
the  judge,  made  an  elaborate  speech  in 
vindication  of  his  course,  waived  a  trijil, 
asked   for  judgment,  and,  on   the   judge 
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imposing  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
paid  it  on  the  spot. 

The  committee  of  investigation  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  representatives 
reported  resolutione  of  expulsion  against 
Brooks,  and  censure  against  Keitt  and 
Edniundaon.  The  resolution  to  expel 
Brooks  received,  after  a  violent  debiitef  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  votes,  and  there 
were  ninetj'-five  votes  in  the  negative  ;  a 
two-tliirds  vote  being  required  to  expel  a 
member,  the  resolution  failed.  The  reso- 
lution of  censure  passed.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
of  Maryland,  was  the  only  southern  mem- 
ber who  voted  to  expel  Brooks. 

Brooka,  however,  stung  by  the  rebuke 
conveyed  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
house,  made  a  speech  of  coarse  deHance,  in 
which  he  said,  "  If  I  desired  to  kill  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  why  did  I  not 
do  it?  You  all  admit  that  I  had  it  in  my 
power.  Let  me  tell  you,  that,  expressly  to 
prevent  taking  life,  I  used  an  ordinary 
cane  presented  by  a  friend  in  Baltimore. 
I  went  to  the  senate  deliberately.  I  hesi- 
tated whether  I  should  use  a  horsewhip  or 
a  cowhide,  but  knowing  that  the  strength 
of  the  senator  from  Miissachusetta  was 
superior  to  mine,  I  thought  he  might  wrest 
it  from  me.  If  he  had,  I  might  have  done 
what  I  should  have  regretted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  (A  voice  :  Me  would 
have  killad  him/)  Ten  days  ago,  foresee- 
ing what  the  action  of  the  house  would  be, 
my  resignation  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  And 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  announce  to  you  and  to 
the  house,  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
thirty-fourth  congress."  Senators  Butler 
and  Mason  sat  near  Brooks  during  the 
delivery  of  his  speech — of  the  tone  of 
which  the  preceding  brief  sentences  afford 
some  idea, — and  were  quite  merry  over  it. 
Mr.  Brooks  retired  amid  the  applause  of 
the  south  gallery,  which  was  tilled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and,  upon  reaching 
the  lobby,  was  embraced  and  showered 
with  kisses  by  the  ladies. 

Returning  home  to  South  Carolina, 
Brooks  was  feted  and  feasted,  and  made 
the    recipient  of  every   possible  mark  of 


honor  and  admiring  gratitude.     An 
tion    was   soon    held   to    fill   the  vt 
caused  by   his    resignation,    and   he   was 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.     Once  more. 


PBEBTO?(  S, 
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namely,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1857j 
he  made  a  characteristic  speech  on  then 
floor  of  congress,  against  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Nebraska.  But  his  careei^H 
was  suddenly  terminated,  on  the  twenty-!H 
seventh  of  the  same  month.  His  sicknesa 
was  brief — itiflammation  of  the  throat — 
and  he  expired  in  terrible  pain.  In  the 
intensity  of  his  sufferings  from  strangida- 
tion,  he  endeavored  to  tear  open  his  throat}^ 
tliat  he  might  get  breath.  He  was  but 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  left  a  wife  an< 
four  children.  His  frame  was  pronounced, 
by  the  undertaker,  the  largest  for  which 
he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
cofHn. 

Only  four  months  after  the  decease  of 
Brcioks,  Senator  Butler  died  at  Edgelield 
court-house,  S.  C,  in  the  sixty-first  year, 
of  his  age.     Keitt  met  his  death  dnrinf 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  being  at  the' 
time  an  officer  in  the  confederate  army 

From  the  very  first,  Mr.  Sumner's  coo^| 
dition  was  critical  in  the  extreme,  so  much 
so,  that  his  pbysieinns  considered  the 
chancea  to  be  against  his  recovery,  and 
visitors  were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  see 
him.  His  head  and  the  glands  of  the 
neck  became  swollen,  the  cuts  soon  ulc 
ated,  and  there  was  a  constant  torturin 
pain  in  the  head.  An  appearance  of  ery- 
sipelas presented  itself,  a  form  of  inflam- 
mation gfreatly  to  be  dreaded.  As  soon  as 
he  could  be  removed  with  safety,  he  was 
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carried  into  the  country,  remaining  for 
some  time  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  at  Silver  Spring.  In 
the  spring  of  1857,  he  went  to  Europe  by 
the  advice  of  hia  physiciaiis,  and  there 
passed  some  monthg,  returning  in  the 
autumn,  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  his 
public  duties. 

Undervaluing,  however,  the  seriousneBa 
of  his  condition,  Mr.  Sitmner'a  anticipa- 
tions of  active  usefulness  were  not  to  be 
so  apeedily  realized.  At  the  time  of  the 
assault  upon  him,  he  failed  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  and  peculiar  nature  of  the 
injury  received,  and  continued  to  cherish, 
from  the  outset,  the  constant  hope  of  an 
early  restoration  to  sound  health.  But 
the  spring  of  1858  found  him  stiU  in  such 
impaired  health,  as  to  necessitate  another 
visit  to  Europe,  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  curative  influences  of  travel,  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  absence  from  political 
excitement.  At  Paris,  he  met  Dr.  George 
Hayward,  the  eminent  Boston  surgeon, 
who  at  once  urged  'active  treatment' — 
that  is,  the  application  of  a  system  of 
counter-irritants,  in  order  to  reach  the 
malady  in  the  cerebral  ayjitem  and  in  the 
spine.  With  the  sanction  of  Doctor  Hay- 
ward,  Mr.  Sumner  then  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Brown-Sequard,  the  cele- 
brated physiologist,  80  well  known,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  hia  suc- 
cess in  diseases  of  the  spine  and  nervous 
system. 

A  careful  and  acute  investigation  of  Mr. 
Sumners  case,  by  this  eminent  surgeon, 
resulted  in  ascertaining  that,  though  the 
brain    itself   was  free   from   any   serious 
remaining  injury,  the  effects  of  the  origi- 
nal commotion  there  were  still  manifest  in 
an  effu-sion  of  liquid  about  the  brain  and 
in   a  slight  degree  of  congestion,  cbiefly 
confined   to   the    membrane    around    the 
train;    it  wag  also  found   that  tbe  spine 
Was  suffering  in  two  places  from  the  effect 
of  what  is  called  contre-coup.     Mr.  Sumner 
being  seated  and  inclined  over  his  desk  at 
the  time  of  the  assault,  the  blows  on  his 
liead  took  effect  by  counter-stroke,  or  com- 
iiiuiiicated   shock   in   the  spine.      Doctor 


Brown-Sequard  agreed  with  Doctor  Hay- 
ward,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  active  treat- 
ment, doubting  very  much  whether  any  de- 
gree of  care  or  lapse  of  time,  unless  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  system  were  directly 
acted  upon,  would  not  always  leave  the  pa* 
tient  exposed  to  a  relapse.  He  proceeded^ 
therefore,  at  once,  to  apply  firt  to  the  hack 
of  the  neck  and  alovff  the  spine.  "  I  have 
applied  " — writes  M.  Sequard  to  a  friend, 
at  this  time  —  "six  viozas  to  Senator 
Sumner's  neck  and  hack,  and  he  lias  home 
these  exceedinglif^u.ini\x\  aftplioations  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  patience.  You 
know  that  a  *  moxa '  is  a  burning  of  the 
Bkin  with  inflamed  agaric  (amadou,)  cot- 
ton wool,  or  some  other  very  combustible 
substance.  I  had  never  seen  a  man  bear* 
ing  with  such  a  fortitude  as  Mr.  Sumner 
has  shown,  the  extremely  violent  pain  of 
this  kind  of  burning."  Tlie  recovery,  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  his  general  health,  from 
the  original  shock,  was  due  to  what  his 
English  and  French  physicians  called  the 
wonderful  recuperative  energies  of  his 
constitution  and  to  a  remarkable  power  of 
resistance  to  injury.  It  was  this,  too,  in 
alliance  with  his  untouched  vigor  of  will, 
that  enabled  Mr.  Sumner  to  bear  the  moxa 
without  the  chlorofonu  which  Doctor  Se- 
quard recommended,  and  without  the 
shrinking  which  the  doctor  expected- 

This  severe  medical  treatment  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  baths  and  other  reme- 
dial resorts.  Ln  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  September,  1858,  he  says : 
"  My  life  is  devoted  to  my  health.  I  wish 
tliat  I  could  say  that  I  am  not  still  an 
invalid  j  but,  except  when  attacked  by  the 
pain  in  my  chest,  I  am  now  comfortable, 
and  enjoy  my  baths,  my  walks,  and  the 
repose  and  incognito  which  I  find  here.  I 
begin  the  day  with  dnucheny  hot  and  cold, 
and  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  am 
wrapped  in  sheet  and  blanket,  and  con- 
veyed to  my  hotel  and  laid  on  my  bed. 
After  my  walk,  I  find  myself  obliged  again 
to  take  to  my  bed,  for  tivo  hours  before 
dinner.  But  this  whole  treatment  is  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  protracted  suf- 
ferings from  fire  which  made  my  summer 
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a  torment.  And  yet  I  fear  that  I  must 
return  again  to  that  treatment.  It  is  with 
a  pang  unspeakable  that  I  find  myself  thus 
arrested  in  the  labors  of  life  and  in  the 
duties  of  my  position."  It  was  not  until 
the  autumn  of  1859,  that  Mr.  Sumner  was 
sufficiently  restored  in  health,  to  justify 
him  in  returning  home  and  resuming  his 
seat  in  the  senate. 

Though  originally  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
rote,  in  a  legislature  composed  of  several 
bandied  membexa, — and  not  even  then 


until  after  many  and  wearisome  hallotings, 
running  through  several  weeks, — be  was 
almost  unanimously  re-elected  in  1857; 
again,  in  1863,  with  but  few  dissentient 
votes;  and  again,  in  1869,  with  similar 
unanimity; — making  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  consecutive  years,  and  by  which  he 
became  "the  Father  of  the  Senate,"  in 
point  of  protracted  official  service.  He 
died,  in  office,  in  1874.  The  fame  of  his 
career,  as  statesman,  orator,  and  philan- 
thropist, may  be  said  to  be  world-wide. 
Such  are  time's  impressive  changes. 


TERRIBLE   CRISIS   IN   THE   BUSINESS   AND   FINANCIAX 

WORLD.— 1867. 


Known  ta  "  the  Great  Panic." — ^A  Suddetii  Uaiversal  Cruh  in  the  Height  of  Proeperitj. — Caused  b^ 
Wild  Specalations  and  Enormoui  Debt. — Suspension  of  Banks  alt  Over  the  Coantry.— Failure  of  the 
Oldest  and  Wealthiest  Houses — Fortunes  Swept  Awa/  in  a  Day, — Prostration  of  Every  Branch  of 
Industry. — Prolonged  Embarrassment,  Distrust,  and  Sufiering — The  Panic  of  1637  a  Comparison  — 
Extraragance  and  High  Prices. — Chimerical  Railroad  Schemes, — Mania  for  Land  InveBtmenta  — 
Reckless  Stock  Gambling. — Western  Paper  Cities  — Fabulous  Prices  for  "  Lots." — Money  Absorbed 
in  this  Way. — Bursting  of  the  Bubble. — The  First  Great  Blow. — A  Bomb  in  Money  Circles — ^Wide- 
•pread  Shock  and  Terror. — Fierce  Crowds  at  the  Banks. — A  Run  Upon  Them  for  Specie.— They 
"  Goto  the  Wall." — Savings  Bank  Excitement. — Rare  Doings  at  the  Counters. — Wit,  Mirths  Despair, 
and  Ruin. — Forty  Thousand  Persons  in  Wall  Street. — Factories,  Foandries,  etc..  Stopped. — Butineaa 
Credit  I>e8troyed. — Root  of  the  Whole  Difficulty. 


KirjJ  ON  A  BAKE 


ANY  persoua  will  recall,  even  at  this 
remote  lapae  of  time,  the  terrible  com- 
mercial and  busiuess  rciiilaion  wliicli 
preceded,  "by  Just  a  score  of  years,  that  more  general  and  calamitous  one  of  1857, — the 
latter  being  universally  known  to  this  day  as  ^*the  Great  Panic"  During  the  first- 
named,  every  bank  in  the  Union  failed  and  suspended  specie  payment,  with  a  compar- 
atively few  exceptions.  Extravagance  pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  so  general 
and  feverish  was  the  excitement  in  western  lands'  speculation,  that  men  grasped  at 
'lota*  in  that  bounJIesa  and  then  almost  nntracked  region,  as  if  the  supply  was  about 
to  be  exliausted.  Indeed,  the  picture  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  overdrawn,  which  repre- 
sents the  land  mania  of  that  period  as  swallowing  up,  in  its  mad  whirl,  all  classes. 
The  "  man  of  one  idea  "  was  visible  everywhere ;  no  man  had  two.  He  who  had  no 
money  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  it ;  he  who  had,  thought  he  made  a  generou?  sacri- 
fice, if  ho  lent  it  cent  per  cent.     The  tradesman  forsook  bis  sliop  ;    the  farmer  his 
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plough ;  the  merchant  his  couater ;  the 
lawyer  hia  office  ;  the  clergyman  his  study 
—to  join  the  geutfral  cliaae.  The  man 
with  one  leg,  or  he  that  hail  none,  could 
at  least  get  on  hoard  a  Bteamer,  and  make 
for  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  j  the  Btrong,  the 
able,  but  above  all,  the  "enterprising," 
set  out  with  his  pocket  map  and  his  pocket 
compaaB,  to  thread  the  dim  wooda,  and  see 
with  hia  ovm  eyes, — for  who  couhl  be  so 
demented  as  to  waste  time  in  planting,  in 
building,  in  hammering  iron,  in  making 
shoes,  when  the  path  of  wealth  hiy  wide 
and  flowery  before  him  !  A  ditcher,  hired 
by  the  job  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in 
his  line,  was  asked — 

"  Well,  John,  did  3^011  make  anything  ? " 

"  Pretty  well ;  I  cleared  about  ten  dol- 
lars a  day,  but  I  could  have  made  more  by 
atandin'  round**— that  is,  watching  the 
land  market,  for  bargaina. 

The  host  of  travelers  on  their  western 
speculating  tours  met  with  many  difluud- 
ties,  as  might  be  supposed.  Such  search- 
ing among  trees  for  town  lines! — such 
ransacking  of  the  woods  for  section  cor- 
ners, ranges,  and  base  lines !— such  anxious 
care  in  identifying  spots  possessing  "par- 
ticular advantages!''  And  then,  alas! 
after  all,  Buch  precious  blunders,  —  blun- 
ders which  called  into  action  another  class 
of  operators,  who  became  popularly  known 
as  "  land  lookers."  Theae  were  plentiful 
at  every  turn,  ready  to  furnish  *'  water- 
power,"  "pine  lots,"  or  anything  else,  at 
a  moment's  notice.  It  was  impossible  to 
mention  any  part  of  the  country  which 
they  had  not  "personally  sttrveyed." 
They  would  state,  with  the  gravity  of 
astrologers,  what  sort  of  timber  predomi- 
nated on  any  given  tract,  drawing  sage 
deductions  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil !  Did  the  purchaser  incline  to  city 
property  ?  Lo  !  a  splendid  chart,  sotting 
forth  tho  advantages  of  some  une<jualed 
site. 

But  at  last  this  bubble  burst — thousands 
of  fortunes  vanished  into  thin  air — the 
crisis  and  the  panic  came  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

Similar  was  the  state  of  things  preced- 
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ing  the  awful  crash  in  1867.     The  timi 
were  characterized  by  excessive  debts  ani 
almost  incredible  extravagance  and  specu- 
lations.    The  cities,  and  many  parts  oft 
country,  were  drained  of  means  for  legi 
mate  purposes,  being  devoted,  instead,  to      , 
the  coustruL'tion  of  unproductive  railroad^^f 
or  absorbed  in  western  land  speculationa^^ 
The  new  territories,  and  some  parts  of  tht 
western  states,  were  almost  covered  with 
paper   cities,   selling  to  the  credulous  at 
almost  fabulous  prices.     In  Kansas  alone, 
where  scarcely  one  legal  title  had  as  yet 
been  granted,  there  were  more  acr«>*  laii 
out  for  cities,  than  were  covered  by  all 
cities  in  tho  northern  and  middle  stat 
Nearly  tho  whole  west  swarmed  with  s 
ulators,  who  neither  intended  to  cultivai 
the  soil  nor  settle  there,  but  who  expect 
to  realize  fortunes,  without  labor,  out  of 
the   bona  fide  settler.     Lots  in  "citieiv^ 
where  was  scarcely  a  house,  were  sold 
tho   iDL'sperienced   and    the    unwary, 
prices  equaling  those  in  the  large  citi 
These  0|)erat!ons,  with  others  of  a  similarl] 
chimerical  character,  made  money 
everywhere,    and    diverted    thousands 
men,  and  much  of  the  capital  of  the  cou: 
try,   from   the   business  of  producing, 
tending,  of  course,  to  extravagant  pri 
of  food. 

But  the  omens  of  disaster  began  to  c 
their  spectral  shadows  athwart  the  final 
cial  sky,  tho  first  manifestation   being 
regular  decline  in  the  value   of   leading 
railroad    stocks,   especially    the    westeri 
roads.     But  tho  first  great  blow  to  publ 
confidence  was  given  by  the   unexpect 
failure,  in  August,  of  the  Ohio  Life  Ineu: 
ance  and  Trust   Company.      The  magui 
tude  and  importance  of  the  operations  of 
this    institution    throughout  tho  country, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  i 
volving  so  many  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions,   rendered    its    suspension  a    fearfid 
disaster.      The  announcement  fell  like 
boenb  in  the  money  circles,  and,   by  thi 
first  or  second  week  of  September,  ban 
and  business  houses  began  to  stop  pa; 
ment,  and  a  panic  ensued,  which  became 
almost  universal  during  the  month.     The 
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'best  mercantile  paper  was  at  a  discomit  of 
Irom  three  to  five  per  cent,  a  month. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  three  of 
the  leading  hanks  of  Pliiladclphia  failed, 
and  the  remainder  resolved  upon  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  specie  payments.  This 
was  followed  by  a  similar  step  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
New  Jersey. 

No  such  intense  excitement  had  ever 
before  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  as  that 
which  reigned  when  the  bank  ol  Pennsyl- 


heing  nearly  two  million  dollars.  Very 
early  on  the  same  day,  the  Girard  and 
Commercial  banks  ceased  paying  their  de- 
posits, but  continued  to  pay  their  bills. 
Checks  were  marked  good  and  returned  to 
the  holders.  After  three  o'clock,  the  city 
was  full  of  all  eorta  of  rumors,  and,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  bank  presidents,  a  universal 
suspension  was  agreed  upon.  These  tid- 
ings became  rapidly  known  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  and  the 
next  morning  a  vast  number  of  anxious 
people  flocked  into  the  city  by  steam-boat 
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yania  closed  its  doors.  Crowds  of  people 
poured  into  Third  street  from  the  distant 
extremities  of  the  city,  and  the  street 
became  a  perfect  jam,  everybody  who  had 
any  money  in  those  banks  whieli  had  not 
yet  stopped  specie  pajment,  being  in  haste 
to  obtain  their  dues.  From  this  vast  mass 
of  people  there  radiated  lines  reaching  to 
the  counters  of  all  the  banks,  demanding 
coin  for  bills  and  deposits  j  and  all  the 
various  applicants,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, received  their  money,  and  retired 
in  good  order.  This  scene  continued  until 
the  hour  of  closing,  the  amount  of  coin 
thus  paid  out,  from  eleven  to  three  o'clock, 
29 


sind-  niilroad.  As  if  unwilling  to  believe 
the  unwelcome  news,  they  gathered  in 
crowds  opposite  the  various  banks,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  hour  for  opening 
All  appeared  bent  on  getting  coin  for  their 
checks  and  bills.  At  ten  oV-lock  the  doors 
opened,  police  officers  being  everywhere 
about,  to  preserve  order.  Each  customer 
went  up  in  turn,  presented  his  check,  and 
had  it  marked  good;  while  such  as  held 
bills  wore  told  that  the  redemption  of  them 
in  specie  was  temporarily  suspended. 

And  now,  all  over  the  land,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  the  dark  days  of  iear, 
alarm,  and  riunj  settled  down  upon  tha 
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people,  und  panic  raged  like  a  pestilence. 
IniJeed,  tiie  extent  of  the  crusL  far  ex- 
ceeded what  it  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  shock  and  terror  wlucU  so  needlessly 
possessed  men's  rninds  ut  the  instant,  and 
unbalam-ed  their  jiidguient.  Universal 
distrust  jurevailed — a  loss  of  that  mutual 
confidence  between  mtin  and  man,  without 
which,  the  foundations  of  mercantile  credit 
are  washed  away  as  so  much  sand,  but 
with  which,  temporary  difficulties,  even 
though  Btringent,  may  be  surmounted,  and 
total  ruin  to  individuals  and  the  public 
prevented.  No  more  fitting  illustration  of 
the  working  of  this  principle  of  confidence 
could  be  cited,  in  sustaiuing  or  overturn- 
ing the  steadiness  of  business  affairs,  than 
the  anecdote  of  the  little  Frenchman  who 
loaned  a  merchant  five  thousand  dollars, 
when  times  were  good,  but  who  called  at 
the  counting-house  on  the  times  becoming 
"hard,"  in  astute  of  agitation  only  faintly 
portrayed  in  the  following  hasty  colloquy 
which  ensued: 

"How  do  you  do?"  inquired  the  mer- 
chant, as  the  French  creditor  presented 
himself  at  the  counter. 

"Sick — ver  sick," — replied  monsieur. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  De  times  is  de  matter." 

"  De  timeg  ? — what  disease  is  that  ?  " 

"  Do  malaide  vat  break  all  de  marchants, 
ver  much." 

"  Ah — the  times,  eli  ?  Well,  they  are 
bad,  very  biid,  sure  enough ;  but  how  do 
they  affect  you  ?  " 

"Vy,  monsieur,  I  lose  de  confidence." 

"In  whom?" 

"In  everybody." 

"  Not  in  me,  I  hope  ?  " 

'' Pardon nez  raoi,  monsieur;  but  I  do 
not  know  who  to  trust  h  present,  when  all 
de  marchanta  break  several  times,  all  to 
pieces." 

"Then  I  presume  you  want  your 
money." 

"Out,  monsieur,  I  starve  for  want  of 
Cargent "  (the  silver). 

"  Can't  you  do  without  tt  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  I  must  have  him." 

"You  must?" 


"Oui,  monsieur,"  said  little  dimitj 
breeches,  turning  pale  with  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  his  money. 

"And  you  C4in't  do  without  it?" 

"No,   monsieur,    not   von   other   lee 
moment  longare." 

The  merchant  reached  his  bank  book, 
drew  a  check  on  the  good  old  '  Continen- 
tal '  for  the  amount,  and  handed  it  to  hia 
visitor. 

"  Vat  is  dis,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  A  check  for  five  thousand  dollars,  wiUi 
the  interest." 

"Is  it  ton."'"  (good,)  said  the  Frend^ 
man,  with  amazement 

"Certainly." 

"  Have  you  Vargent  in  de  bank  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"Aiid  is  it  parfaitement  convenient  to 
pay  de  same  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  1  Wliat  astonishes  you  ?" 

"Vy,  dat  you  have  got  him  in  dees 
times." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I  have  plenty  more.  I 
owe  nothing  that  I  cannot  pay  at  a  m<y' 
ment's  notice." 

The  Frenchman  was  perplexed. 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  do  me  von 
favor,  eh  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart" 

"Well,  monsieur,  you  shall  keep  Var^ 
gent  for  me  some  leetle  year  longare," 

"Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  it!" 

"  Tout  mt  i'OHtraire.  I  no  vant  de 
argent.  1  vant  de  grand  confidence. 
Suppose  you  no  got  de  money,  den  I  vant 
him  ver  much — suppose  you  got  him,  den 
I  no  vant  him  at  all.  Votts  compreMZf 
eh  ?  " 

After  some  further  conference,  the  little 
chatterer  prevailed  upon  the  merchant  to 
retain  the  money,  and  left  the  counting- 
house  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  counte- 
nance very  different  from  the  one  he  wore 
when  he  entered.  His  confidence  waM 
restored — he  did  not  stand  in  need  o£  the 
money. 

The  banks  of  New  York  and  New 
England  remained  firm,  far  into  the  month 
of  October,  but  so  rapid  and  numberless 
were  the  failures,  each  succeeding  daj,  of 
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railroad  and  other  corporations,  and  busi- 
ness houses  which  had — some  of  them — 
breasted  all  tlio  huaiit-ial  storms  of  the  last 
haUueutury,  that  these  wore  tinnliy  obliged 
to  surramb  to  the  avalanche  of  pressure, 
an<i  full  into  the  vortex  of  universal  sus- 
pension. Tuesday,  thn  thirteonlh  of  Octo- 
ber, the  day  preceding  the  Buspension,  was 
the  climax  of  the  struggle,  and  Wall 
street,  Nt«w  York,  as  the  great  center  of 
money  operations  in  the  United  States, 
presented  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  never 
before  witnessed. 

The  account  of  that  scene,  as  given  by 
the  reporter  for  the  Tribune,  is  here  in 
part  reproduced.     At  ten   o'clock  in  the 


was  hurriedly  dashed  off  at  its  foot,  and  in 
another  moment  it  was  on  its  way  to  the 
bank. 

The  crowd  increased  in  numbers.  Each 
person  took  his  pla<^e  in  the  line  and 
awaited  his  turn,  while  policemen  lu^pt 
those  out  wlio  wore  present  only  frum 
motives  of  curiosity.  One  after  another 
was  paid,  and  with  the  shining  treasure 
departed.  Scores  of  hands,  ghilled  by  long 
experience  in  counting  coin,  w  ore  taxed  to 
their  utmost  in  their  efforts  to  keep  pace 
wnth  the  demand  for  gold.  Altogether, 
the  scene  presented  was  one  of  the  wildest 
excitement.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand 
persons  were  at  tlis  aame  moment  in  the 
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morning,  says  that  journal,  the  fnmts  of 
the  different  institutions  indicated,  by  the 
crowds  gathered  around  them,  that  the 
ability  of  the  vaults  to  j'ield  up  their  treas- 
nre  at  the  call  of  depositors  and  bill-hold- 
ers was  to  undergo  no  ordinary  test. 
Check  after  check  was  presented  and  paid, 
and  still  they  came.  Word  soon  went 
forth  that  a  run  had  commenced  on  the 
banks,  and  it  passed  from  one  house  to 
another  until  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  alive  with  excitement.  Bank 
books  were  examined;  but  a  moment  was 
required  to  prepare  a  check — a  signature 


street — some  rushing  onward  in  the  hope 
to  secure  their  defiosits  before  the  hour  of 
closing  should  arrive,  and  others  clustered 
together,  discussing  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs. One  after  another  of  the  announce- 
ments made,  of  baiJts  failing  under  the 
continued  diiiin  ujion  them,  fell  with  dis- 
may among  the  crowd,  and  confident  pre- 
dictions were  uttered  that  ten  o'clock  of 
Wednesday  would  tell  the  story  of  the 
suspension  of  all.  But  not  a  few  there 
were,  whose  belief  in  the  ability  of  the 
moneyed  institutions  was  still  unshaken, 
and  they  asserted,  with  earnestness  that 
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every  demand  in  checks  and  bills  would 
be  met  to  the  last,  and  Panic  be  laughed 

to  SCOFD. 

But,  with  all  the  anxiety  and  resolute- 
ness depicted  upon  so  many  countenances, 
there  were  those  who  laughed  and  cracked 
jokes  about  their  deposits  in  banks  which 
hud  euspended,  and  aboUt  their  stock  in 
smashed-up  railroads,  as  though  the  whole 
thin^jf  were  a  huge  joke.  From  the  top  of 
Wall  street  to  the  bottom — from  Broad- 
way to  Water  street — the  sidewalks  were 
crowded  with  people,  desiroua  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  rumors  which  tilled  the  air. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city,  stirring 
•cenes  were  transpiring,  and  not  a  few 
that  were  quite  illustrative  of  human 
nature  in  its  different  veins.  During  the 
run  upon  tho  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  an 
old  Irishwoman,  short,  thick,  resolute,  and 
'  a  little  in  for  it,'  made  herself  conspicu- 
ous by  elbowing  her  way  through  tho  dis- 
trustful depositors,  very  unceremoniously, 
and  denouncing,  in  no  measured  terms, 
"the  big  blackguards  that  wmild  be  afther 
chating  a  poor  body  out  iv  her  hard  earned 
wagis."  Some  order  of  precedence  is  cus- 
tomary at  such  times,  hut  the  heavy  shoes 
of  the  Iri sit  woman  did  such  execution 
upon  the  corns  of  all  who  stood  in  her  way, 
that  she  soon  ohtained  a  good  place  near 
thfi  door,  in  spite  of  the  reraonstrancoa  of 
A  dozen  or  two  of  younger  Bidtlys,  ]Mag- 
gioK,  Marys,  and  Kathleens,  who  had  been 
waiting  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  door,  she 
hod  u  wordy  (juarrel  with  a  hroad-should- 
•rnd  bhu^k  man  in  advance  of  her,  calling 
him  a  '^  runaway  nagur;"  and  nnou  she 
varied  her  performances  by  shaking  her 
ftut  in  the  face  of  a  policeman — who,  as  an 
official  conservator  of  the  peace,  had  under- 
tiikcn  to  check  lior, — and,  at  length,  very 
r«id  and  Mwuaty,  she  stood  before  the  pay- 
ing tf.lU^r  and  presented  her  hook,  with  a 
t//'ttl  invocatinn  to  him  to  do  the  clean 
tliinif.  "  What's  this  mean  ?  "  said  he,  look- 
tug  lit h<rr Hoinowhat impatiently.  "What's 
fniit  uuma  'i  "  "Can't  yoos  rado  writin* 
ImiimI?"  oho  rejoined  sharply;  "shure, 
tHit  noin'*  on  liie  book  ! "  "But  this,"  said 
|»#f  **  (M  only  II  grocer's  old  pass  book  \ 


What's  your  name,  I  say  ? "  "  Mary 
McRagan  I  was  christened,  but  I  married 
Fat  Millikens."  The  teller  turned  rapidly 
to  his  index  of  depositors.  "  You  liave 
got  no  money  in  this  bank  !  "  said  he,  when 
he  had  ascertained  the  fact.  She  left  the 
premises  in  company  with  an  officer,  to 
whom  she  confessed  that  she  had  found 
tho  pass  book  near  the  crowd,  and  think- 
ing it  had  been  dropped  accidentally  by  a 
depositor,  she  bad  thought  to  obtain  the 
money  before  the  depositor  applied  for  it. 
At  the  same  bank,  one  man  who  drew*  out 
his  deposits  was  so  intoxicated  that  he 
could  hardly  stand ;  quite  likely,  he  lost 
the  savings  of  year-j  before  the  night  was 
over.  At  another  savings  bank,  one  poor 
girl  had  her  pocket  picked  of  her  little  all 
— about  seventy-seven  dollars,  before  she 
had  got  out  of  the  crowd.  A  vast  deal 
of  chaffing  occurred  among  those  who 
thronged  the  doorways  of  the  banks.  "  I 
don't  know,''  said  one  to  a  b3'stander, 
"where  to  put  n\^  money  when  I  get  it !" 
"Give  it  to  me,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"Sew  it  up  in  your  shirt,"  said  another; 
and  several  other  methods  were  promptly 
and  merrily  suggested  by  the  sympathiz- 
ing spectators,  such  as  "  Stick  it  in  your 
wig" — "Let  the  old  woman  have  it" — 
"Put  it  in  your  I  Jots,  and  let  me  wear 
them  ; "  etc. 

At  the  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank,  a  little 
newsboy,  without  a  jacket,  and  only  one 
suspender  (and  tliat  a  sti-ing),  confronted 
the  teller  on  Monday,  and  demanded  to 
know  whether  "She  was  all  right " — 
meaning  the  Institution — because  if  she 
was,  ho  didn't  mean  to  he  scared,  if  every- 
body else  was.  He'd  got  forty-two  cents 
salted  down  there,  and  all  he  wanted  was 
his  (the  teller's)  word  of  honor  that  it 
wouldn't  spile.  The  teller  assured  him 
that  his  money  was  ready  for  him  at  any 
moment.  "'Nuff  said,  'tween  genl'men, 
but  I  don't  want  it,"  rejoined  the  youth, 
and  with  a  self-complacent,  well-satisfied 
air,  walked  out  of  the  bank.  "Is  she 
good?"  cried  two  or  three  other  news- 
boys who  were  awaiting  the  result,  at  the 
doorsteps.     "  Yes,  fr-i-r-r'«-«  I "  he  replied, 
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"as  good  M  wheat.  Ketch  our  bank  to 
stop !  Yoos  ought  to  seed  the  gold  I  seed 
in  der  safe  !  '*  *'  How  niuoh  was  tliey  ?  " 
inquired  a  companion.  "  More'n  a  house- 
ful! !  "  was  the  prouipt  response,  "  an'  yoos 
don't  ketch  dis  'ere  chiltj  a-makin'  an  oold 
woman  of  his-self,  an'  drawin'  out  his 
money;  I  ain't  so  green — ^I  ain't !" 

It  will  require  but  little  strain  of  the 
imagination  to  realize,  to  one's  miud,  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  banks  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments, hastened  to  her  savings  bank, 
elbowed  her  way  smartly  to  the  desk,  pre- 
sented her  book,  and  demanded  her  money. 

"Madam,"  said  the  clerk,  persuasively, 
"are  you  sure  you  want  to  draw  this 
money  out  in  specie  ?  " 

**  Mrs,  Jones,"  said  a  director,  with  an 
oracular  frown,  "do  you  know  that  you 
are  injuring  your  fellow  depositors  ?  " 

*' And  setting  an  example  of  great  folly 
to  less  educated  persons  in  this  commu- 
nity?" struck  in  another  director. 

"  Let  us  advise  you  simply  to  reflect," 
interposed  the  clerk,  blaudly. 

"  To  wait  for  a  day,  at  least,"  said  the 
director. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause. 

Mrs.  Jon^s  had  been  collecting  herself. 
She  burst  now.  In  a  tone  which  was 
heard  throughout  the  building,  and  above 
all  the  din  of  ordinary  business,  and  at 
which  her  questioners  turned  ashy  pale, 
she  said: 

"  Will  yoH  pay  me  my  money  ? — yes  or 
KO ! " 

They  paid  her  instantly. 

Not  only  in  the  great  centers  of  buaineea 
and  finance,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans,  but  in  every  town  and 
village,  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the 
failure  of  banks  and  commercial  houses, 
operated  to  paralyze  industry  and  bring 
want  to  thousands  of  families.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  universal  stoppage  of  facto- 
ries, the  poorer  clas.ses  in  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturing communities  saw  winter  ap- 
proaching, with  no  prospect  of  earning  a 
livelihood.     Whole  families  began  to  suffer 


for  bread — the  fathers  willing  and  eager  to 
work,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Tales 
of  distress  were  to  be  heard  at  almost 
every  step,  for  the  factories,  forges,  and 
foundries,  had  all  ceased  their  clieerful 
hum  of  activity,  and  every  day's  intelli- 
gence from  different  parts  of  the  land  was 
that  of  fresh  accumulations  of  disaster, 
increasing  the  severity  of  the  situation, 
and  adding  to  the  general  gloom.  The 
oldest,  heaviest,  richest,  and  firmest  mon- 
eyed institutions,  corporations,  companies 
and  firms,  which  were  considered  equal  to 
any  pressure  that  might  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them,  were  daily  chronicled 
as  having '*  gone  to  the  wall."  Fortunea 
were  swept  away,  like  ashes  in  a  whirl- 
wind. Not  even  in  1837,  when  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  country  was  in  so  preca- 
rious a  condition,  was  there  such  a  terrible 
downfall  of  old  and  wealthy  houses.  At 
the  west,  there  was  one  short,  tremendous 
collapse,  that  seemed  to  bring  ruin,  at  one 
quick  blow,  upon  everything  and  every- 
body; and  at  the  Eiouth,  the  devastation 
was  no  less  wide-spread  and  fatal. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to,  to  real- 
ize cash  for  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  even 
at  a  ruinous  discount.  At  numberless  shop 
windows  were  to  be  seen  in  staring  letters, 
such  announcements  as:  'These  goods 
sold  at  wholesale  prices,*  'Selling  off  at 
half  cost.'  *  Bargains  to  be  had  for  two 
days — now  or  never!'  *We  must  realize 
ten  thousand  dollars  to-day,  at  any  sacri- 
fice i'  etc.  Indeed,  in  all  the  large  cities, 
the  dry  goods  dealers,  being  severely 
preased  for  money,  offered  their  goods  in 
this  way,  and  effected  large  sales.  A  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  wholesale 
dealers  threw  open  their  vast  warehouses 
to  retail  customers,  and  by  this  means, 
probably,  not  a  few  houses,  of  that  class, 
managed  to  escape  the  hard  fate  that  befell 
others. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  there  was  exhibited 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  great  nation** 
commercial,  fii-ancial,  manufacturing,  and 
industrial  interests  in  utter  ruin,  from  one 
end  of  the  broad  land  to  the  other;  pros- 
perity succeeded  by  abject  adversity  ;  con- 
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fidenoe  supplanted  by  total  distrust ;  a 
panljrsis  of  all  trade ;  the  stoppuge  of 
almost  every  bauk  iu  every  purt  of  the 
United  States,  the  cessation  of  factories^ 
the  discharge  of  thousands  of  laborers,  the 
inability  to  bring  our  large  crops  of  prod- 
uce to  market,  the  ruinous  rate  of  two  or 
tliree  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  strongest 
paper,  and  a  mitiouH  de[>rcci:ition  in  the 
|Mice  of  all  stocks.  The  steamers  on  the 
great  rivers  and  hikes  stood  still  j  the 
canal  boats  ceased  to  ply ;  the  railroad 
trains  conveyed  leas  than  lialf  the  usual 
amount  of  travelers  and  mercliandii*e  ;  the 
navigating  interest  shared  the  common 
distress,  so  that  the  cargoes,  brought  from 
abroad,  either  passed  into  the  public  stores, 
or  were  re-exported  at  great  loss;  the 
freig!>ting  business  was  nearly  annihilated. 
Alarmed,  too,  at  the  prospect  before  them, 
ship-Ioada  of  emigrants  were  taken  home 
to  their  native  land,  in  the  packets  run- 
ning from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Eu- 
rope. Nor  did  the  fortune-tellers  fail  to 
drive  a  brisk  business  in  informing  igno- 
rutit  and  credulous  inquirers  what  was  to 
•Hum  up." 

That  tliis  great  national  calamity  had 
its  root  in  the  fever  for  land  and  railroad 
Hpeculution,  involving  enormous  debt,  with 
no  corresponding  soutul  bjisis  or  adequate 
means,  cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  very  ablest  of  American  finan- 
cial writers,  argues,  in  respect  to  this 
point,  that,  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances of  prosjitrity  previous  to  the  panic, 
there  existed  all  the  conditions  of  extraor- 
dinary financial  disturbance.  A  prmlig- 
ious  weight  of  insolvency  had  been  carried 
along  for  years  in  the  volume  of  trade. 
Extravagance  of  living  had  already  sapped 
the  foundations  of  commercial  success,  in 
hundreds  of  instances  where  credit  suj)- 
plied  the  place  of  lost  capital.  Misman- 
agement and  fraud  had  gained  footing  in 
public  companies  to  an  incredible  degree; 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bonds  were  issued 
with  little  regard  to  the  validity  of  their 
basis,  and  pressed  upon  the  market  by  dis- 
honest agents,  at  any  price,  from  sixty 
down  to  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.     Ealse 
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quotations  were  obtained  by  sham  auction 
sales.     The  newspuper  press,  in  particular 
instanceB,    wiis     bribed     into     silence, 
became    a  partner   in    the    profits   to 
derived  from  the  various  schemes  which  it* 
commended   to   geuerul    confidence.     The 
land  grants  by  congress  to  railway  compaj^f 
nies  gave  added  impetus  to  s|>eculation, 
and  state  legislatures  were  bril»ed  to  hnrate 
roads  to  serve  individual  interests.    Publi^fl 
as  well  as  private  credit,  was  compromised.^* 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that 
bankruptcy  and  an  overwhelming  crash 
should  succeed  such  an  inflated  and  preca- 
rious state  of  things.  Even  when  trade 
and  business  are  conducted  in  accordance 
with  fairflod  legitimate  rules,  the  records 
of  insolvency  among  American  merchants 
tell  a  woful  tale.  Thus,  General  Dearlxtm, 
_who  for  twenty  j-ears  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  ascertained,  on  investigation,  that 
among  every  hundred  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  that  city — whose  character 
for  carefulness  and  stability  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  merchants  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  land — not  more  than 
three  ever  acquired  an  inde[>endeuce. 
This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  without 
great  distrust;  but  an  experienced  mer- 
cliant,  who  was  consulted,  fully  confirmed 
its  truth.  A  Boston  antiquarian  in  the 
year  18f>0  took  a  memorandum  of  every 
person  doing  business  on  Long  Wharf, 
and  in  1840  only  five  in  one  liuudred 
remained  ;  all  but  these  had  either  failed 
or  died  insolvent.  The  Union  Bank  coi 
nienced  business  in  1798,  there  being  th 
onl}'  one  other  bunk.  The  Union  was 
overrun  with  business,  the  clerks  being 
obliged  to  work  till  midnight,  and  even  on 
Sundays.  An  examination,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  from  the  starting  of  the  bank, 
showed  that  of  one  thousand  accounts 
opened  at  the  commencement,  only  six 
remained  ;  all  the  others  had  either  failed, 
or  died  insolvent, — houses  whose  paper 
had  passed  without  question,  the  very  par* 
ties  who  had  constituted  the  solid  men  of 
the  city;  all  had  gone  down  in  that  period 
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Of  the  direful  havoc,  therefore,  created  hy 
a  sudden  and  violent  panic,  sweeping  over 
the  whole  country  like  a  hurricane,  some 
idea  may  he  formed  from  the  statistics 
here  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  resumption  of 
hosiness  on  a  specie  hasis,  in  about  two 
months  from  the  time  of  their  suspension, 


hy  most  of  those  hanks  which  were  in  a 
solvent  condition,  it  was  a  long  while 
before  trade  and  industry  recovered  from 
their  crippled  state;  and  the  embarrass- 
ment and  suffering  which  consequently 
weighed,  during  so  protracted  a  period, 
upon  all  classes  of  the  communityi  were 
painful  to  the  last  degree. 


LVL 

THE  ''QUE AT  AWAKENING"  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD; 

AND  THE  POPULAR  REVIVAL  MOVEMENT  (IN  1875-6) 

UNDER    MESSRS.    MOODY   AND   SANKEY.— 1857. 


Like  a  Mighty  Rtiahing  Wind,  it  Sweeps  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc. — Crowded  PrayerMeetlnga 
Held  Daily  in  Kvery  City  and  Town,  from  ttie  Granite  Hills  of  the  North  to  the  Rolling  PrairieB  of 
the  West  and  the  Golden  Slopes  of  California. — Large  Aecesaiana,  from  all  Clasaes,  to  the  Cbarches 
of  Every  Name  and  UeDomination, — Tiie  "American  Pentecost." — Early  Ameriuan  Revivals. — Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Whitefleld. — The  Revival  of  1867  Spontaneous. — No  Leaders  or  OrgaDizera. — Ita 
ImmeiUHte  Cause. — Universal  liuio  of  Comoierue. — Anxiety  for  Higher  Interesta. — All  Days  of  the 
Week  Alike. — Business  Men  in  the  Work. — Telegraphing  Religious  Tidings. — New  York  a  Cenl^ 
of  Influence  — Fulton  Street  Prayer-Meeting. — Scenes  in  Burton 'a  Theater. — New  Theroea  and  Acton. 
— Countless  Requests  for  Prayers. — A  Wonderful  Book, — Striking  Moral  Results. — Men  of  Violence 
Reformed. ^Crime  and  Suicide  Prevented. — ^Infldels,  Garablers,  Pugilista. — Jessie  Fremont's  Gold 
King.—"  Awful "  Gardner's  Caae. 


"  Whit  nnthinx  e«rthljr  kItm,  or  o»n  deitrOT, 
The  iwul'*  calm  auiuliiiii!  tnd  the  hH^rtfkU  Jof.* 
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EVWALS  of  religioua  feeling 
and  interest,  attended  with 
great  mimerical  accessions  to 
the  church,  have  been  not 
unfrequent  among  the  variotis 
denominations  of  Christians  in  Amer- 
ioa,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
country's  settlement;  and,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  the  labors  of 
such  men  as  Whitefield,  Edwards,  the 
Tennents,  and  others,  such  resnlts  fol- 
lowed as  had  never  before  characterized 
any  age  or  people.  The  lalHjrs  of 
Whitefield,  in  especial,  stirred  the  public  mind  to  its  depths,  and  reached  all  bearti. 
Ev«n  \)x.  Franklin,  rationalist  though  he  was,  was  won  upon,  head,  heart,  and  pocke^ 
by  the  power  «if  lliis  mtghtieat  of  pulpit  orators.  Happening  to  attend  one  of  his  meet- 
ings in  J'liiladelphia,  and  perceiving,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  that  Whitefield 
intondod  to  finish  with  a  collection,  Franltlin  silently  resolved  that  the  preacher  should 
get  nothing  from  him,  though  ho  had  in  bis  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or 
four  fiilvor  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  Whitefield  proceeded,  Franklin  began 
to  soften,  and  determined  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  tbe  preacher's  oratory, 
made  Franklin  aahamed  of  that,  and  determined  him  to  give  the  silver  instead;  bat 
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the  preacher  finished  so  admirably,  that 
the  philosopher  emptied  his  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all.  Oti 
the  same  occasion,  Btnother  gentleman,  sus- 
pecting a  collection  might  be  intended;, 
had,  by  precaution,  emptied  his  pockets 
'^^fore  leaving  home.  Towards  the  conciu- 
t?on  of  the  discourse,  however,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applii^d  to 
a  neighbor,  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend 
him  aome  money  for  the  puriwse.  The 
request  was  made  to,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  the  assembly  who  had  the  firmness 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His 
answer  was,  "At  any  other  time,  friend 
Hodgkiuson,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely; 
but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  be  out  of 
thy  right  senses."  The  multitudes,  of  all 
denominations,  that  went  to  hear  this  won- 
derful man,  were  enormous — indeed,  one 
great  secret  of  his  success  was,  his  freedom 
from  sefitarian  prejudice  and  animosity. 
A3  an  illustration  of  this  ijuality,  it  is 
related  that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
most  overpowering  discourses,  he  stopped 
short  for  an  instant,  and  then  uttered  the 
following  impressive  apostrophe  :  "  Father 
Abraham,  who  have  you  iu  heaven  ?  any 
Episcopalians  ?  "  "  No."  "  Any  Presby- 
terians?" "No."  "Any  Baptists?" 
"No."  "Have you  any  Methodists,  Sece- 
ders,  or  Independents  there?"  "No, 
no!"  "  \Vliy  who  have  you  there?" 
**  We  don^t  know  those  names  here.  All 
who  are  here  are  Christians,  believers  in 
Christ — men  who  have  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  LamI),  and  the  word  of  his 
testimony."  "Oh,  is  that  the  case  ?  then 
God  help  me,  God  help  us  all,  to  forget 
party  names,  and  to  become  Cliristiaus,  in 
deed  and  in  truth."  The  labors  of  such  a 
cbanipion  could  not  be  otherwise  thj.n 
fruitful  of  gooJ. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  scenes  and 
veaalts  relating  to  the  earlj'  religious 
efforts  alluded  to  aixjve,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  revival  in  1857-8 — known  as  "the 
Great  Aitakeninr/j"  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter, — that  it  depended 
not  upon  any  leader  or  preacher,  however 
eloquent,  but   was   the   spontaneous  •  out^ 


growth  of  the  heart's  necessities,  felt  in 
common  by  the  great  mass  of  tlie  public, 
in  view  of  the  iinancial  tornado  which, 
sweeping  with  such  universal  deatructive- 
ness  over  the  land,  had  given  impressive 
weight  to  the  truth,  that  "the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  out  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 
No  wonls  could  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
general  feeling  which  thus  fiossessed  men's 
minds  at  this  period  of  mercantile  ruin  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  religious  anxiety  on 
the  other,  than  those  uttered  by  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  New  York,  at  one  of  the 
business  men's  daily  prayer-meetings  in 
that  city.  "  Prayer,"  said  he,  "  was  never 
Bo  great  a  blessing  to  me  as  it  is  now.  I 
should  certainly  either  break  down  or  turn 
rascal,  except  for  it !  When  one  sees  hia 
property  taken  from  him  every  day,  by 
those  who  might  pay  him  if  they  were 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  it, 
but  who  will  not  make  the  least  effort  even 
for  this  end,  and  by  some  who  seem  de- 
signedly to  take  advantage  of  the  times,  in 
order  to  defraud  him^ — and  when  ho  him- 
self ia  liable  to  the  keenest  reproaches  from 
others  if  he  does  not  pay  money,  which  he 
cannot  collect  and  cannot  create  —  the 
temptation  is  tremendous  to  forget  Chri»- 
tian  charity,  and  be  as  hard  and  unmerci- 
ful aa  anybody.  If  I  could  not  get  some 
half  hours  every  day  to  pray  myself  into  a 
right  state  of  mind,  I  should  either  be 
overburdened  and  disheartened,  or  do  such 
things  as  no  Christian  man  ought."  Tes- 
timonies like  this  were  innumerable  from 
business  men,— they,  as  well  as  the  laity 
in  general,  being  most  prominent  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

But,  though  this  movement  was,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  spontaneous,  it  was 
early  accompanied  by  a  systematic  plan  of 
family  visitation,  in  the  principal  cities, 
and  by  noonday  prayer-meetiugs,  in  almost 
every  city,  town,  and  \nllage,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  such 
places  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Richmond,  as  well  as 
farther  south  and  west,  not  only  were  the 
usual  houses  of  worship  crowded  daily,  but 
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the  largest  public  halls  were  hired  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  resounded  every  day 
with  fervent  pKiyera,  sougs  of  praise,  and 
earnest  exhortations. 

Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  the  vast  audience 
room  of  Jayne's  Hall,  and,  iu  New  York, 
Burton's  well-known  theater,  were  appro- 
priated for  religious  aasembliugs.  The 
room  hitherto  oooupied  in  the  first-named 
hall,  contained  aocommodationis  for  about 
three  hundred  persons,  and  when  it  was 
decided  upon  to  remove  into  the  large  hall, 
It  was  with  no  expectation  that  the  room 
would  be  filled,  at  such  an  hour  as  noon- 
day. To  the  amazement  of  all,  however, 
it  was  densely  crowded,  every  seat  being 
occupied,  including  the  eetteea  in  the  aisles, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  galler- 
ies, and  those  who  left  for  want  of  room 
upon  the  main  floor,  are  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  number  who  coitid  not  gain 
admission  on  the  day  previous,  when  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  small  room  ad- 
joining. It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  three  thousand  per- 
sons who  entered  the  hall  during  the  hour, 
and  it  was  conceded,  by  those  whose 
means  of  knowledge  enabled  them  to  judge, 
that  this  was  the  largest  meeting  convened 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  j)rayer  to  God, 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  this 
country. 

From  New  York  city,  a  vast  religious 
influence  went  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  details  of  the  daily  proceedings 
in  the  prayer-meetings  held  at  Burton's 
theater,  and  in  the  Fulton  street  and  John 
street  church  vestries,  were  published  far 
and  wide  by  the  secular  press.  Indeed, 
the  fullness  and  candor  cbaracteriziitg  the 
re|K>rt8  contained  in  the  city  journals, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  most 
honorable  to  those  influential  mediums  of 
public  enlightenment.  Of  the  now  almost 
world-renowned  Fullon  street  prai'er-meet- 
ing,  held  at  first  in  one  room,  but  to  which, 
as  the  revival  progressed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  two  more,  the  Daily  Tri- 
bune of  March  6,  1858,  said  r  "  All  three 
are  now  not  only  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  but  would  be  still  more  largely 


attended  if  there  were  sitting  or  even 
standing-room  to  be  offered  to  the  multi- 
tude. A  placard  is  posted  on  the  gate, 
inviting  persons  to  enter,  though  such  an 
invitation  seems  no  longer  necessary: 
'8tep  in  for  live  minutes,  or  longer,  a# 
your  time  pemiits.'  Iitside  notices  as? 
hung  on  the  walls,  to  the  effect  tha» 
praj'crs  and  remarks  slumld  be  brief,  *in 
order  to  give  all  an  opportunity,'  and  for- 
bidding the  intrwluction  of  'controverted 
jwints,'  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the- 
ological discussion.  These  precautions  are 
taken,  in  order  to  give  as  much  variety  as 
possible  to  the  exercises,  for  it  is  always 
unpardonable  to  render  a  crowded  meeting 
dull.  The  frcijuenters  of  this  meeting 
come  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  are 
invited  as  such,  without  regard  to  their 
differences.  Many  clergymen  of  the  city 
churches,  and  many  prominent  laymeOi 
inchiding  merchants  and  gentlemen  in  the 
legal  and  medical  ])rofessions,  are  seen 
there  every  day — as  they  ought  to  be  seen 
— side  by  side  with  the  mechanic  and  the 
day  laborer,  and  even  the  street  beggar. 
Draymen  drive  up  their  carts  to  the 
church,  and,  hitching  their  horses  outside, 
go  in  with  the  crowd ;  and  '  tine  ladies,' 
who  sometimes  have  Christian  hearts  in 
spite  of  unchristian  fashions,  driven  down 
from  '  up  town  '  in  their  fine  carriages,  also 
step  in  and  mingle  with  the  same  multi- 
tude. The  exercises  consist  about  equally 
of  prayers,  remarks,  and  singing.  Of 
course  it  is  impracticable  for  so  many  to 
take  part  in  the  speaking  or  the  audible 
praying,  but  they  all  join  in  the  singing 
with  great  zeal  and  emphasis.  On  one 
occasion,  the  volume  of  sound  was  so  heavy 
as  to  dislodge  from  its  place  on  the  wall 
the  clock  which  had  been  securely  fastened, 
as  was  supposed,  and  bring  it  crashing  to 
the  floor.  It  is  not  unfrequeut,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  meetings  to  see  a  crowd 
of  persons  collected  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  church,  to  listen  to  the  spirit-stirring 
hymns  that  are  sung  inside.  The  prayer- 
meeting  held  in  the  old  Methodist  church 
in  John  street  is  similar  to  this.  The 
attendance  here  is  already  found  sufficient 
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to  crowd  the  entire  ground  floor  of  the 
building.  Many  Metbotiist  Lrethren  at- 
tend this*  metjtiug  iji  preference  to  the 
other,  but  the  proceedings  are  character- 
ized with  entire  catholicity  and  freedom 
from  sectarianism."  Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  could  be  afforded  of  this  unsec- 
tarian  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times,  than  the  following  dis- 
patch, which  was  sent  by  telegraph,  at 
noon,  March  12th,  to  the  great  union 
prayer-nieetiiig  in  Jayne's  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia: 

"  Chtlstian  Brethren — The  New  York 
John  street  Union  Meeting  eends  you 
greeting  in  brotherlj'  love:  'And  the  in- 
habitants of  one  city  shall  go  to  another, 
saying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before 
the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts^ 
I  will  go  also.  Praise  the  Lord — call 
upon  his  name— declare  his  doings  among 
the  peoi>Ie — make  mention  that  his  name 
is  exalted,'" 

To  the   above   message,    the  following 

dispatch   from  Mr,   George  H.  Stuart,  a 

prominent  Old  School    Presbyterian  and 

chairman  of  the  Philudelphia  meeting,  was 

immediately  telegraphed  and  read  to  the 

John  street  meeting: 

*' Jayne's  Hall  daily  Prayer  Meeting  is 
<srowded  ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  pres- 
ent ;  with  one  mind  and  heart  they  glorify 
Our  Father  in  heaven  for  the  mighty  work 
I'je  is  doing  in  our  city  and  country,  in  the 
~4r>uilding  up  of  saints  and  the  conversion  of 
^ainners.     The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
^^or  us,  whence  joy  to  us  is  brought.     May 
'^Iftfe  who  holds  the  seven  stars  in  his  right 
^ftaand,  and  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
^shutches,  be  with  you  by  His  Spirit  this 
^3ay.     Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  be  with 

Even  among  those  denominations  unac- 
*^:2U8tomed  to  what  are  known  as  'revival 
^^nneasures '  for  the  furtherance  of  religion, 
^^uch  as  the  Unitarian,  Universalist,  and 
---^Episcopalian,  a  disposition  was  manifested 
"%»  co-operate,  in  praj-^ers  and  labors,  for  the 
^^uccess  of  the  goi>il  work.  In  Boston,  and 
■'■other  places,  prayer-meetings  were  con- 
^K^ucted  by  the  Unitarian  clergy  and  laity, 


which  were  thronged  to  the  utmost  capac- 
ity of  the  halls  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
New  York,  the  Orchard  Street  Universalist 
church,  Rev,  Dr.  Sawyer,  exhibited  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  revival,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  progress ;  prayer-meetings 
were  held  twice  a  week,  which  were  fully  at- 
tended, a  deep  religious  feeling  pervaded 
the  congregation,  and  large  numbers 
united  with  the  church.  The  card  of  invi- 
tation to  their  prayer-meeting,  which,  like 
that  of  other  denominations,  was  exten- 
sively circulated,  read  as  follows:  A  gen- 
eral prayer-meeting  will  be  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer's  church,  Orchard 
street,  near  Broome.  '  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  with- 
out money  and  without  price.' 

Among  the  Episcopalians,  meetings  of 
deep  interest  were  held,  including  regular 
evening  services  for  prayer  and  short  ad- 
dresses, at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  Y'^ork,  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell's.  One  of 
these  meetings  was  of  a  very  impressive 
character.  The  meeting  commenced  with 
singing  the  hymn,  "Stay,  thou  insulted 
Spirit,  stay,"  a  series  of  prayers  followed, 
after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  delivered 
a  short  address,  founded  on  the  words, 
"  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? " 
Other  hymns  were  sung,  and  then  remarks 
matle  by  Rev.  Drs.  Dyer  and  Cutler,  Epis- 
copal rectors.  Doctor  Cutler  said  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  such  a  meeting  as  the 
present  one  would  have  been  <lenounced  as 
Mctliodistical ;  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
almcst  say,  with  Simeon  of  old,  "Now, 
Loril,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  foi 
he  had  witnessed  that  glorious  "levia- 
than," tho  Episcopal  Church,  which  for 
forty  years  he  had  lamented  to  see,  with 
all  its  noble  qualities  and  precious  gifts, 
being  fast  in  the  stocks,  at  last  lannclied 
and  making  full  headway  in  the  river  that 
flows  from  the  City  of  God. 

Next  to  the  Fulton  street  prayer-meet- 
ing, in  point  of  wide-reaching  influence, 
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the  meetinga  for  prayer  held  dailj^  at 
noon,  in  Burtoi/s  theater,  may  be  spoken 
of  as  most  conspicuous.  It  was  liired  for 
this  purpose  by  the  New  York  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  was 
crowded  daily  with  earnest-iuinded  men 
and  women,  fervent  in  their  songs,  prayers, 
and  exhortations.  The  place  made  so 
famous,  in  years  past,  by  the  histrionic 
performances  of  Burton,  Blake,  Placide, 
Holland,  Davenport,  Johnston,  Lester, 
Jordan,  Fisher,  Brougham,  and  other 
celebrities,  now  resounded  with  the  soul- 
sttrring  appeals  of  such  men  as  Cuyler, 
Beecher,  Hatfield,  Armitage,  and  a  host  of 
warm-hearted  merchants  and  professional 
men,  all  enlisted  in  the  good  work  of  ex- 
tolling the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  In- 
stead of  polkas,  Bchottisches,  and  waltzes 
— instead  of  fiddle  and  how,  orchestra  and 
overture, — there  were  the  grave  and  seri- 
ous hymns,  "Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King,"  and  "Salvation,  0  the  joyful 
sound,"  "Return,  my  wandering  soul, 
return,"  etc.  With  the  ext-epttoii  of  now 
and  then  a  fervid  "  Amen,"  or  a  hearty 
"  Yes,  Lord,"  the  order  and  quiet  of  the 
audience  during  the  speaking  were  entirely 
uninterrupted. 

At  all  the  mnltittidinous  prayer-meet- 
ings held  in  different  places  throughout 
the  country,  one  marked  feature  of  the 
proceedings  was  that  of  receiving  and 
reading  requests  for  prayers.  The  re- 
quests of  this  character  sent  to  the  Fulton 
street  meeting  have  all  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  book,  constituting  a  vohimo 
ujjon  which  no  ono  can  look  without  the 
deepest  interest.  The  scope  and  variety 
of  these  requests  afford  so  apt  a  reflection 
of  the  state  of  feeling  during  the  revival 
period,  that  a  few  specimens  of  those  pre- 
sented at  different  times  and  places,  will 
be  a  fair  illustration  of  all : 

*  A  Christian  merchajit  earnestly  desires 
the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  his  co-part- 
ners in  business,  and  for  all  the  young 
men  in  their  employment  unconverted  to 
God.' 

'An  anxious  wife  is  praying  earnestly 
at  this  hour  for  her  husband,   who  once 


made  a  profession  of  religion,  but  is  now 
fearful  that  he  never  was  born  of  the 
Spirit,  and  is  in  darkness.  She  asks  for 
an  interest  in  your  prayers  in  his  behalf.' 

'  The  prayers  of  those  who  arc  accus- 
tomed to  intercede  with  God,  are  requested 
by  a  San  Franciscan,  that  the  Almighty 
would  visit  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with 
a  gracious  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  Re- 
member your  brothers  and  fathers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.* 

*The  prayers  of  thia  meeting  are  re- 
quested for  a  young  lady  who  scoffs  at 
religion.  Don't  forget  her,  brethren.  She 
baa  no  one  to  pray  for  her  but  the  writer 
of  this.     Oh,  pray  for  her.' 

'A  widow  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  for  a  son  brought  up 
under  careful  religious  instruction,  who 
3ast  night  cursed  Itis  7uoffier — that  he  may 
this  day  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.* 

'  Prayers  are  requested  for  a  sister  who 
is  given  to  intemperance.' 

'The  prayers  of  Christians  are  most 
earnestly'  requested  by  a  son  in  behalf  of 
an  aged  father,  nearly  seventy  years  old. 
A  family  of  ten  children  are  praying 
morning,  noon,  and  night  for  him.' 

•  The  prayers  of  Christians  are  requested 
for  a  young  man — the  son  of  a  clergyman 
— who  is  an  idle  jester  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  who  has,  within  the  last 
hour,  been  heard  to  ridicule  these  meet- 
ings, and  to  jest  upon  these  subjects.' 

<  My  husband  is  not  a  Christian,  though 
often  thoughtful.  I  have  prayed  for  his 
conversion  every  day  since  our  marriage 
— nine  years.  May  I  ask  an  interest  in 
your  prayers  that  my  husband  may  seek 
now  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  that  we 
may  both  become  devoted,  earnest,  Bible- 
Christians?' 

'The  prayers  of  the  Fulton  street  meet- 
ing are  earnestly  requested  for  a  bible 
class  of  twenty-two  young  ladies,  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churches  in  this  vicinity,  some  of  whom 
appear  to  be  anxious  for  their  bouIb.' 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Great 
Awakening  showed  its  character  and  its 
power  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  north^ 
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Bouth,  east,  and  west,  the  Wind  of  God 
sweeping  benignly  from  tlio  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacifir, — reaching  across  the  lengtli 
and  brtfadth  of  tho  i-outiueat, — from  the 
granite  mountains  of  th«  north  to  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  the  west  and  tho  golden 
BJopee  of  California.  It  was,  in  a  word, 
the  American  Pentecost, — the  great  relig- 
ious epoch  of  the  national  century,  un- 
equak'd  in  earnestness,  union,  and  univer- 
sality, by  any  similar  movement  tltat  had 
preceded  it,  in  the  history  of  the  western 
world.  The  spiritual  activiHes  of  the 
denominations  were  everywhere  constant 
and  fruitful,  the  accessions  to  the  ihurchca 
being  nutnbfcred  by  acorea  of  thousands. 
In  places  the  most  obscure,  remote  and 
isolated,  the  most  fervid  religious  engaged- 
nesa  was  to  be  found,  while,  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  no  business  roan,  what- 
ever his  location,  needed  to  go  forty  rods 
tof^nd  a  prayer-meeting  in  operation,  with 
a  printed  invitation  outside  for  him  to 
enter  and  listen  to  the  prayers  and  expe- 
riences of  others,  and,  if  ho  so  desired,  take 
a  part  in  the  exercises  himself.  There 
were  special  meetings  for  prayer,  also,  in 
behalf  of  firemen,  policemen,  waiters  at 
hotels,  seamen,  and  boys,  maintained 
wholly  or  iu  part  by  the  classes  specially 
named,  and  resulting  in  a  large  amount  of 
good.  Men  of  established  Christian  char- 
acter were  strengthened  in  their  good  pur- 
poses; the  indifferent  and  heedless  were 
awakened  to  thoughtfulness  on  religious 
themes;  and  multitudes,  everywhere,  who 
had  led  lives  of  immorality  and  wicked- 
ness, dangerous  to  society,  were  reclaimed, 
and  henceforth  walked  in  the  path  of 
virtue  and  honor. 

Of  the  matny  interesting  incidents  which 
transpired  during  this  wonderful  period, 
only  a  few  can  here  be  ci ted- 
Just  after  the  commencement  of  the 
great  panic,  (says  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  a  well- 
known  Methodist  preacher  in  New  York,) 
a  young  man  called  on  me  late  on  Satur- 
day  night.  He  was  the  picture  of  distress 
and  despair.  Supposing  him  to  be  one  of 
the  many  cases  that  daily  came  under  my 
notice,  I  invited  him  in.     He  eat  some 


il 


minutes   in   perfect    silence,    and  finally 
burst  into  tears.     It  was  some  time  befoi 
he  could  control  himself  sufficiently  to 
on,  and  then  said,  '*  Can  you  do  anythi 
for  me  ?  ''     I  requested  him   to  state  hi 
case.     He  said  he  was  miserable  bt?yor 
deacriptiou — bad  been  blessed  with  piou^ 
parents  ami  a  religious  education,  but  had 
gone  far  away  from  the  coansels  of  hi« 
fathers  ;  he  had  fallen  into  shameful  sin, 
until  his  soul  loathed  himself,  and  he  had 
been    on    the    verge    of    self-destruction. 
''This  afternoon,"  said  he,  ** feeling  a  hell 
within,  I  went  and  bought  poison,— went 
into  my  room,  and  was  about  to  take  it, 
when  something  seemed  to  sjiy  to  roe, 
down  and  see  the  minister,'  and  I  hai 
come.     Will  you  pra\"  for  me?"     He  f* 
on  his  knees  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy,^ 
After  two  houra  of  prayer,  he  grew  calm, 
and  finally  joyful.     He  gave  me  a  packaj 
and  recjuested  me  to  destroy  it;  there  wj 
laudanum   in   it — enough   to  have   killed 
half  a  d(*2<'n  men. 

One  of  the  first  conversions  among  tl 
Bailors,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
greatly  addicted  to  gambling,  and  to  other 
vices  that  usually  accomjany  this.  When 
he  went  to  the  meeting,  he  had  just  le 
the  gaming-table ;  but  when  he  retume 
his  first  act  was  to  consign  his  cards  and 
dice  to  the  flames.  He  then  knelt  down, 
prayed,  and  was  converted.  He  went  to 
sea,  and  on  board  the  ship  daily  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  both  in  the  cabin  and 
forecastle. 

A  merchant,  after  having  attended  one 
of  the  crowded  prayer-meetings  held  in 
the  city,  determined,  on  returning  home, 
to  make  an  e£fort  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  On^^ 
of  these  was  a  man  who  avowed  himself  a^^f 
infidel.  A  prayer-meeting  was  organized, 
to  which  this  man  with  others  was  invited, 
and,  after  several  days'  attendance,  roae 
on  one  occasion,  and  requested  that  pray* 
should  be  made  iu  his  behalf.  To  i\ 
surprise  and  almost  astonishment  of 
acquaintanfjes,  he  shortly  afterward  r^ 
nounced  infidelity,  and  embraced 
Christian  religioa. 
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At  many  of  the  tolegrapli  offices,  mes- 
sages Were  ooiistautly  being  seut  to  all 
parts  of  the  land,  announcing  conversions. 
Some  of  these  were  exceedingly  tender  and 
touching,  such  as,  '  Dear  mother,  the  revi- 
val continues,  aud  I,  too,  have  been  con- 
verted.' '  My  dear  parents,  you  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  I  have  found  peaco  with 
Gmi.'  'Tell  mj'  sister  that  I  have  come 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ'  *  At  last  I  have 
faith  and  peace.' 

The  intlueuce  of  personal  effort  and  a 
goo<l  example  was  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  following  case  of  a  man  and  wife,  who 
were  utterly  regardless  even  of  the  forma 
of  religion,  the  husband,  indeed,  being  an 
infidel.  The  wife  had,  however,  been 
taken  by  K>me  one  to  the  meetings  in  a 
neighboring  Methodist  church,  and,  un- 
known to  her  Imsbaud,  had  become  inter- 
ested in  them.  One  day  he  was  acoffi.'-tj 
iu  her  presence  at  the  revival,  expres^sing 
his  disbelief  in  everything  of  the  kind, 
especially  ridiculing  the  Methodist  modes 
of  labor,  and  winding  up  with  a  threat 
that  he  would  soon  atop  any  of  his  family 
who  should  bo  guilty  of  the  folly  of  going 
up  to  the  altar.  "  Wliy,^'  said  his  wife, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
giving  him  a  kiss,  "do  you  know  that  / 
was  there  last  night  ?  "  "  No,"  be  replied, 
returning  her  kiss;  "  but  I  am  glad  of  it." 
He  was  softened  ;  that  same  evening  ho 
accompanied  her  to  meeting,  and  went  up 
to  the  altar  himself. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church,  on  Broad- 
way, New  York,  was  filled  with  multi- 
tudes, oil  WeiiuL'sday  and  Friday  evenings, 
ia  attendance  on  the  devotional  servicea 
performed  there.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, soon  after  the  exercises  commenced, 
the  large  and  fashionable  congregation  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  three  Indian 
maidens,  wrapped  iu  their  blue  blankets. 
They  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  door, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  altar 
with  quiet  dignity  and  self-possession,  and 
knelt  down  to  their  devotions.  As  the 
Sol<;ain  ceremonies  drew  near  to  a  close, 
they  rose,  crossed  themselves,  and,  saluting 
the  altar,  glided  down  the  aisle  and  from 


the  church.  They  were  of  the  Caughne- 
waga  tribe,  residijig  near  Montreal,  and 
had  visited  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  their  trinkets,  bejid  moccasins,  and 
baskets.  Being  mostly  Catholics,  they 
usually  worshiped  in  the  church  of  that 
order  on  Canal  street*,  but  it  seemed  that 
they  had  observed  the  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated church  in  passing  by,  and  had  entered, 
forgetful  of  form  or  sect,  to  kneel  with 
their  white  sisters  before  the  common 
Father  of  alh 

In  Mr.  Beecher's  chunh,  Brooklyn,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  morning  meetings, 
a  charitable  collection  was  taken  up. 
Among  the  audience  was  Mrs.  Fremont 
("Our  Jessie"),  who,  happening  to  have 
no  money  in  her  pocket,  as  the  plate  was 
passed,  took  from  her  finger  a  heavy  gold 
ring,  and  threw  it  in  as  the  only  contribu- 
tion which  she  was  able  at  the  moment  to 
make.  The  ring  contained  on  the  outside 
an  engraved  bee, — in  allusion  to  a  beautiful 
incident  in  Fremont's  passage  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, — and,  on  the  inside, 
the  inscription,  '  Jlarch  4,  '57.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  conversions 
among  the  dangerous  and  criminal  classes, 
was  that  of  Orville  Gardner,  commonly 
called  "Awful"  Gardner,  a  noted  prize- 
fighter and  trainer  of  pugilists.  He  M'as 
induced  to  attend  one  of  the  Methodist 
meetings,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  multi- 
tudes, he  requested  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation, »  request  which  on  three  differ- 
ent occasiops  he  repeated.  At  this  time, 
he  was  reading  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Having  some  unimportant  busi- 
ness to  do  in  that  city,  a  friend  asked  him 
if  he  wo>"\M  "  jump  into  the  cars  and  go 
down  and  attend  to  it,"  He  replied,  "  I 
ha\-e  more  important  business  to  attend  to 
first,  and  I  shall  not  go  to  the  city  till  it 
ia  done."  He  had  then  three  men  under 
his  training  for  a  prize-fight.  On  being 
asked  if  he  would  give  them  further  les- 
sons, he  replied  that  "he  would  go  to 
them  soon,  but  onadifferent  errand  from 
boxing  and  training — he  would  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  reform,  and  to  embrace 
religion." 
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A  young  man,  hearing  himself  prayed 
for  by  some  friends,  became  so  angry,  that 
he  resolved  to  sell  his  farm  and  go  west, 
away  from  such  interfering  relatives. 
They  continued  to  pray,  and  he  finally 
sold  his  farm,  and  was  going  to  start  for 
Alban}',  on  hi  a  waj'  to  the  west.  WTiile 
going  to  take  the  cars,  he  passed  the 
prayer-meeting,  and,  having  some  time  to 
wait  for  the  train,  thought  he  would  just 
step  in,  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  went  in,  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  his  case  was  imme- 
diately added  to  the  great  multitude  of 
similar  instances  of  reformation,  which 
made  the  Great  Awakening  of  1867-8  bo 
memorable  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
nation. 


world-wide  fame,  who  had  some  time  prw- 
viously  been  on  a  tour  of  active  and  sue 
cessful  religious  labor  in  different  parts 
Europe.  Returning  to  tlieir  native  land, 
they  devoted  themselves,  for  consecutive 
months,  and  with  great  and  disinterested 
earnestness,  among  the  masses,  and  this, 
too,  as  it  appeared,  not  only  without  st»t€ 
or  assured  pecuniary  compensation,  bi 
abBolcjtely  witliout  consideration  of  monei 
or  hire,  beyond  what  was  voluntarily  cc 
tributed  by  friends  for  their  current  ex- 
penses. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  were  the  fount- 
ains of  the  higher  life  in  man  opened  up 
so  abundantly  and  universally  in  our  laud, 
as  b^'  the  efforta  of  these  simple-spoken 
but  intrepid  and  warm-hearted  reformers, 
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But,  in  addition  to  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing thus  distinguishing  the  periods  de- 
scribed, and  which  wrought  such  mighty 
results,  there  was  to  succeed  another, 
which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  was  to  prove 
even  more  noteworthy.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  one  of 
the  most  happy,  conciliatory,  and  widely 
useful  religious  movemeuta  characterizing 
the  history  of  our  country,  and,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  modern  times, — creating  an 
enthusiasm  as  genial  and  far-reaching  as 
it  was  decorous  and  practical. — was  that 
which  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
under  the  personal  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Moody   and    Sankey,   lay   evangelists   of  i 


as  they  went  from  town  to  town  and  from 
city  to  citj',  with  the  proclamation,  by  fer- 
vent discourse,  and  cheering,  melting  song, 
of  the  "  glad  tidings  of  good." 

Standing  aloof  from  even  the  shadow  of 
S€*ctarian  propagandism  or  theological  dis- 
putation, they  enlisted  the  co-operation — •. 
or,  at  least,  the  good  wiU  and  God-speed- 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and,  so 
conciliatory  was  their  speech,  and  so  na- 
tional their  methods,  in  appealing  to  the 
irreligioua  or  indifferent,  that,  unlike  the 
experience  which  would  probably  have  at- 
tended a  different  course,  little  if  any  time 
was  lost  in  provoking  criticism  or  combat- 
ing objections.     And  this,  in  a  word,  was 
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the  cause  of  the  welcome  extended  them, 
wherever  they  went,  and  of  the  almost 
invarialily  rich  harvests  which  accom- 
panied their  laliors.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  better  evince  the  favoruhle  impres- 
sio'i  made  by  these  evjuigelista  upon  soci- 
ety, tban  the  judgments  of  the  value  of 
their  work,  expressed  by  those  not  holding 
their  opinions.  Thus,  the  Tablet,  an  in- 
fluential journal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  published  in  New  York,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Moody  aa  affording,  in  "the  midst  of 
an  age  of  mocking  and  unbelieving,  a  kind 
of  earnest  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  we  can 
not  find  it  iu  our  heart  to  say  it  is  not  of 
God ;"  and,  thougli  guarding  its  conces- 
Biona  by  the  claim  for  its  own  Church  of 
possessing  solely  the  real  truth,  it  admit- 
ted, nevertheless,  that  "it  is  something  in 
cities  where  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  His 
divine  teaching  are  openly  bla«pberaed, 
and  where  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  i>opul!V- 
tion  the  Christian  religion  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference,  when  it  is  not  one 
of  ficorn,  that  their  ears  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  words  of  adoration  and  love  of 
Him,  and  that  even  the  dreary  wastes  of 
heresy  should  echo  with  the  name  of 
Jesus.  .  .  .  This  work  of  Mr.  Moody's  is 
not  sin.  It  cannot  he  sin  to  invite  men 
-to  love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ." 

And  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  just  cited, 
the  Jewish  Messenger,  referring  to  the 
meetings  contemplated  to  be  held  by  these 
evangelists,  in  the  vast  hippodrome,  New 
York  city,  expressed  it  as  its  opinion  that, 
whatever  objection  might  be  urged  to 
emotional  religion  as  spasmodic,  lacking 
in  substantial  good,  no  man  of  sense  could 
declaim  against  such  services,  if  conducted 
in  the  same  orderly  and  earnest  way  that 
had  characterized  the  meetings  else- 
where. In  the  same  vein  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  distinguiBhed  preacher  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,^ — one  representing  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  *  liberal'  school, — 
who  declared,  in  a  sermon,  that,  if 
Moody  and  Sankey  could  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people,  "  they  would  per- 
form a  work  for  which  all  lovers  of  man- 
kind would  be  grateful."  That  this  hope 
30 


was     largely     realized,    in    ttie    case    of 
Brooklyn  itself,  is  well  known. 

One  of  the  events  in  Mr.  Moody's  career 
which  peculiarly  conspired  to  awaken  pop- 
ular entliuaiasm  iti  behalf  of  ]um  and  his 
cause,  on  this  side  of  the  Alhuitic,  was  the 
account,  which  preceded  his  arrival  in 
Apierira  by  some  weeks,  of  tlie  extraordi- 
nary occasion  attending  the  close  of  the 
evangelists'  wonderful  labors  in  London, 
and  which,  on  being  read  by  their  friends 
in  this  country,  seemed  like  a  prophecy  of 
great  things  in  store  for  their  nntive  land, 
when  their  homeward  voyage  should  he 
accomplished.  It  appeared,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  meeting  referred  to— 
the  last  of  the  inmiense  gatherings  of  this 
kind  in  that  metropolia — that,  for  some 
daj's  pritu*  to  its  taking  place,  the  anxiety 
of  the  ii»*op]e  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
ball  amounted  almost  to  a  frenzy,  and  not 
altogether  a  harmJess  one.  Ninnbers  were 
waiting  for  admission  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  hours  before  the 
opening, — all  the  approaches  were  crowded 
with  surging  throngs,  some  of  whom  had 
come  from  great  distances,  —  and,  all 
around,  dense  masses  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  present,  worked  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  interest  and  exjTcclafion, 
Mr.  Moody  found  entrance  through  a  pri- 
vate house  adjoining,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  ladder.  Meetings  were  held  outside,  but 
nothing  less  than  seeing  and  hearing  Mr. 
Moody  would  satisfy  the  densely  packed 
multitude.  Among  ihe  great  dignitaries 
present  were  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  last 
words  of  the  evangelist  w.are  very  impres- 
sive, as  indeed,  was  the  whole  scene  of 
this  most  memorable  occasion,  and  his  sen- 
timents, as  then  and  there  uttered — rapid, 
sjiontaneous,  gushing,  —  may  be  said  to 
fitly  represent  the  preacher's  character  and 
power.  *  It  is,"  he  said,  "  the  last  time  I 
shall  have  the  unsi)eakable  privilege  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  England.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  preaching  so  much  as  I  have 
in  this  country,"  "  Have  another  week," 
shouted  a  man.  "  I  want  to  have  you  all 
saved  to-ntghtf"  said  Mr.  Moodjj  looking 


toward  the  speaker.  "  If  I  were  to  stay 
another  week,  I  could  t<?ll  you  no  more.  I 
have  not  told  you  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
story,  but  I  have  done  the  hest  I  can  with 
this  stammering  tongue.  I  don't  want  to 
close  this  meeting  until  I  see  you  safe 
behind  tlie  walls  of  the  city  of  refuge. 
During  tlie  past  thirty  days  I  hare  been 
preaching  hon^,  I  have  tried  to  alluro 
you  away  to  that  world  of  light.  I  have 
told  you  of  hell  to  warn  you,  and  I  have 
told  you  of  the  love  of  God.  To-night  I 
have  been  trying  to  illustrate  Balvation. 
You  can  receive  Christ  and  bo  saved,  or 
roject  liitn  and  1)0  lost.  By-and-hy  there 
will  be  i%  glorious  future,  atid  I  want  to 
know  how  many  there  are  willing  to  join 
me  for  eternity.  How  many  will  stand  up 
here  before  God  and  man,  and  say,  by  that 
act,  you  will  join  me  for  heaven  ?  Those 
who  are  willing  to  do  so  to-night,  will  you 
juat  rise  ?  "     Multitudes  rose  to  their  feet. 


Of  this  remarkable  European  tour  of  the 
evangelists,  one  of  them  afterwards  said, 
"I  remember  when  we  left  home,  not 
knowing  what  was  before  us.  We  landed 
in  Liverpooh  and  found  the  friends  who 
invited  ua  over  both  dead.  We  were 
strangers,  but  God  \ed  us  j  His  Spirit 
directed  us  up  to  a  dead  town,  where  we 
held  a  prayer-meeting,  at  which,  at  first, 
there  were  but  four  jn'tsons  present  After- 
ward more  came.  People  thought  we  were 
two  Americans  with  sinister  designs.  The 
meetings,  however,  increased  in  interest 
and  power,  and  then  the  work  began." 

In  due  time,  after  returning  to  this 
country,  the  evangplists  commenced  their 
public  labors,  selecting  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  their  first  field.  No  church  edifice, 
however,  in  that  city,  having  the  Beating 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  throng  of 
people  who  desired  to  listen  to  Mr.  Moody't 
powerful  exhortations  and  Mr.  Sauka/'i 
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singing,  the  large  stnicture  known  aa  the 
rink,  on  Clermont  avenue,  was  fitted  up 
for  this  purpose.  It  accomnjodated  five 
thousand  persons.  The  interior  of  thia 
Tiwt  bailding,  as  viewed  from  the  jjlatforni, 
a  jsrge  semi-cJrcular  daia,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  inspiring,  Mr,  Moody's  posi- 
tion, when  speaking,  was  at  the  center  of 
this  platform,  in  front ;  on  his  left  were 
seats  for  visiting  clergymen;  on  his  right, 
in  front,  was  Mr.  San  key  *b  position,  at  a 
small  organ,  on  which  he  played  the  ac- 
companiment to  his  admirable  rendering 
of  the  hj-mns  which  formed  such  a  marked 
and  helpful  feature  of  these  services.  It 
was  in  this  rink,  that,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  for  successive  weeks, 
dense  throngs  assembled,  and  discourse, 
song,  and  prayer  tinitedto  bring  thousands 
of  hearts  to  religious  consecration.  Out- 
door meetings,  as  well  as  meetingB  in  the 
neighboring  churches,  were  also  held  daily, 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  the  pastors 
joining  heartily  in  the  work,  —  and,  in 
fact,  all  over  the  land,  the  stimulus  to 
renewed  zeal  and  actitn'ty  in  spiritnal 
things,  received  from  this  source,  was 
most  decided. 

Commencing  in  Brooklyn,  October  24th, 
and  continuing  some  weeks,  only  a  brief 
interval  elapsed  before  the  revivalists  com- 
menced their  labors  in  Philadelphia, 
namely,  on  Sunday  moruinp,  November 
21st,  the  meetings  being  held  in  the  old 
freight  depot,  at  Thirteenth  and  Market 
streets,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  this 
use.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  did 
not  prevent  the  assembling  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  persons  at  the  opening  services, 
including  hundreck  of  prominent  persons. 
Indeed,  long  before  the  hour  of  opening, 
the  streets  leading  to  the  building  were 
alive  with  people  of  every  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  of  both  sexes  ;  thousands  came 
by  the  various  lines  of  passenger  railway 
running  by  or  near  the  sfiot,  and  other 
thousands  wended  their  way  thither  on 
foot,  many  of  them  coming  weury  dis- 
tances. Within  the  building,  the  sight  of 
fluch  a  vast  sea  of  humanity — now  eager  to 
catch  tlie  earnest  words  of  the  sj^eaker, 


and,  again,  with  heads  bowed  in  solemn 

prayer — was  most  impressive  ;  nor  was 
it  less  so,  when,  under  Mr.  Sankey's  in- 
spiring leadership,  the  joyous  multitude 
united  in  singing  those  sweet  and  favorite 
BongB,  "Hold  the  Fort,"  "The  Ninety  and 
Nine,"  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  Fasseth  by," 
etc.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  these 
meetings  continued  without  abatement  for 
consecutive  weeks,  not  the  least  interested 
among  the  attendants,  during  one  of  the 
December  sessions,  being  President  GraQt| 
with  members  of  his  cabinet. 

New  York  city  was  the  next  field  of 
labor  chosen  by  the  evangelists,  the  hippo- 
drome being  chosen  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  that  city,  for  the 
meetings,  the  opening  one  taking  place 
February  4,  1876.  Both  halls,  the  larger 
containing  seven  thousand  persons,  and 
the  smaller,  containing  four  thousand 
were  filled,  and  several  thousand  persona 
more  stood  outside.  Distinguished  preach- 
ers occupied  the  platform ;  a  choir  of 
twelve  hundred  voices  conducted  the  sing- 
ing; Mr.  Moody  preached  with  great 
power;  and  the  spectacle  altogether  was 
truly  sublime.  Mr.  Sankey  carried  all 
hearts  with  him  while  he  sang  "Hold  the 
Fort,"  the  people  joining  in  the  chorus. 
There  was  not  only  no  diminution  in 
enthusiasm  or  attendance  while  the  meet- 
ings were  in  progress,  but  rain  and  storm 
offered  no  obstacle  to  the  pressing  throngs. 
Mr.  Moody  gained  favor  constantly  by  the 
juditious  judgment  which  he  showed  in 
his  management  both  of  the  people  anci 
himself;  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  he 
said,  "  I  want  no  false  excitement,"  tht 
expressions  of  approval  were  unmistaka- 
ble.  On  Sunday,  February  13th,  the  ea 
tire  attendance  was  estimated  to  be  fron 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand;  even  a^ 
early  as  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  a  special 
meeting  for  Christians,  the  admission 
being  by  ticket,  over  four  thousand  per- 
sons were  present;  at  three  o^clock,  p,  m., 
a  meeting  specially  for  women  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  six  thousand  of  them ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  men  alone  were 
admitted,  the  audience  numbered  some  ten 
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— «.  ^t  aJl  these  Bervices  the  order 
perfect,  aud  all  hearts  seemed  in 
accord.  Though  a  Bomao,  Catholic,  Dom 
PedxOy  emperor  of  Brazil,  being  in  the 
city  on  his  American  totir,  during  the 
holding  of  the  meetings,  became  an  audi- 
tor, and  was  not  onljr  deeply  moved  bj 


such  a  vast  and  unnBual  spectacle,  but 
expressed  his  admiiiition  of  Mr.  Mootiy'ii 
fervid  preaching  and  Mr.  Sankej's  beauti^ 
ful  Bongs.  The  New  York  meetioga  were 
succeeded  hj  visits  from  the  evangelists  to 
the  south  and  vest^  with  the  most  bene& 
dal  results. 


POLITICAL  DEBATE  BETWEEN  ABRAlEtAM  LINCOLN  AND 
STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS,  IN  ILLINOIS.— 1858. 


Ckase  of  tUs  KemarkaMe  Oratorical  Contest. — Intense  Interest  !a  All  Parta  of  tbe  Land. — tha  Heart  of 
Everj  American  Citizen  Enliated  in  the  Momemtoaa  Issue  Involved.— ^Eminent  Character  of  the  Com- 
bataDt«. — their  Extraordinary  Ability  and  Eloquence  Universally  Acknowledged. — the  DiscuHioiii 
Attended  by  Frien<l9  aud  Foea,^ — Victory,  Defeat,  Life  and  Death. — Condition  of  the  New  Territoriea. — 
Form  of  Coostitution  to  be  Decided. — Domestic  Insti tat ioua:  Slavery, — Mr.  Douglas  Advocates  "  Popu- 
lar Sovereignty." — "  IVohibttion  "  Urged  by  Mr.  LiDcoln.^National  Importance  of  the  Queation-^Tha 
Public  Mind  Divided, — Joint  Debates  Propooed.— Agreement  between  the  two  Leaders. — ^Personal  Ap- 
pearance and  Style.^ — Plan.^,  Places,  Scenes, — ^Theories  and  Arguments  Advanced. — Skill  and  Adroit- 
of  the  Di8putant8.^Immense  Conconraes. — Result  Impartially  Stated. — Mr.  Douglas  Re-elected 
Senator. — Mr.  Lincoln  Nominated  for  President. — His  Election  to  that  Office. — Douglas' Magnauiniity. 
^The  Olive  Branch- — Shoulder  to  Shoulder  as  Unionists. — Suddea  Decease  of  tbe  Great  Senator, 


*  T  nurni  UbcoIa  m  m  kind.  ■mUbl*,  mai  bilcIUevnt  ■enticfnaa.  ■  food  dtlwa.  tmS  u  bOAprtbte  «fipoatiiL*WJrDOl  DentiAlL 

*  Th«  OMUi  wboitampsB  Stela  vilh  Suplisa  A.  DoocImi  and  madi  him,  d^  sAcr  dafi  bafisa  Iha  paopU^kw  cot  to  b«  do  Ibol.' 

BoBACB  QREmun, 


THE  tremendous  political  excitement  which  convulsed  the  nation  in  1858, 
growing  out  of  the  agitation  of  the  Blaver/ 
question,  in  its  relation  to  the  vast  terri^ 
torieaof  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  found  two 
of  the  most  able  and  conspicuous  men 
^  _,  rTjmti  -^-*^— :r?fej  -1  '        'II  tli8  great  west,  and  especially  Illinois, 

^^L  M|[]By         '  '"'      pitted  against  each  other  in  the  discusfiion 

^^5^  '^IB^^  of  that  issue, — representing,  respectively, 

the  two  prevailing  political  parties  in  pub- 
lic affairs, — and  the  interest  created  by 
this  fact  throughout  that  region,  and,  in- 
deed, from  one  end  of  the  whole  land  to 
the  otlier,  was  still  farther  heightened  by 
those  two  gentlemen  being  not  only  can di- 
datea — the  one  of  the  democratic  and  the 
other  of  the  anti-slavery  party-^for  the 
seaatorial  seat  of  that  State  in  tbe  capitol 
-i.vn:  .  .M  rrni.  .n  illixms.  ^j.  ^^j^ghington,  but  their  names  were  also 

looming  up  in  the  near  presidential  horizon  of  1360. 
The  r|ue8tion  at  issue  was  immense — permanent  not  transient — universal  not  local, 
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And  the  debate  attracted  prof  on  nd  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  whether 
democratic  or  free  soil,  from  the  Kennebec 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Briefly  stated,  Mr. 
Douglas  took  the  position  in  this  contro- 
versy, that  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 


man  were  closely  scanned.  Finally,  after 
the  true  western  style,  a  joint  discossion, 
face  to  face,  between  Lincoln  and  Donglas, 
as  the  two  great  representative  leaders, 
was  proposed  and  agreed  to, — seven  public 
debates,  one    each    at  Ottawa,  Freeport, 
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S    LIMCOUr  AKO  DOVOLAS. 


people  of  a  territory  should  decide  this  as 
well  as  all  other  questions  concerning  their 
domestic  or  internal  affairs,  and  this  theory 
came  to  be  known  as  that  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty-"  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  con- 
trary, urged  in  substance,  the  necessity 
of  an  orgaiitc  eiiactment  excluding  slavery 
in  any  foruj, — this  latter  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  its  admission  into  the  Uutou  as  a 
State. 

The  public  mind  was  divided,  and  the 
utterances  and  movements  of  every  public 


Jonesboro',  Charleston,  Galesburg.Quincj, 
and  Alton, — the  seven  oratorical  tourna- 
ments being  thus  held  in  all  quarters  of 
the  state,  from  the  extreme  of  one  point 
of  the  comptiss  to  the  extreme  of  the  op- 
posite, and  everywhere  the  different  par- 
ties turned  out  to  do  honor  to  their  cham- 
pions. Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands 
of  music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every 
day  a  day  of  excitement  But  far  greater 
was  the  excitement  of  such  oratorical  con- 
tests between   two  such  skilled  debater*. 
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before  mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes, 
to  rejoice  over  every  keen  tlirust  at  the 
adversary,  and,  again,  to  lie  cast  down  by 
each  failure  to  ''give  back  aa  gottd/'  or  to 
parry  the  thrust  so  aimed, 

In  person,  appearance,  voice,  gesture, 
and  general  platform  style  and  impres- 
sion,  nothing  could  exceed  the  dissimilarity 
of  these  two  speakers.  Mr.  Douglas 
possessed  a  natural  build  or  frame  and 
physique  uucomnionly  attractive, — a  pres- 
ence which  would  have  gained  for  him 
access  to  the  higliest  circles,  however 
courtly,  in  any  land  ;  a  thick-set,  finely- 
built,  courageous  man,  with  an  air,  as 
natural  to  him  aa  Ijia  breatli,  of  self-con- 
fident-e  that  did  not  a  little  to  inspire  hia 
supporters  with  ho[ie.  That  he  waa  every 
inch  a  man,  no  friend  or  foe  ever  ques- 
tioned. Keady,  forceful,  animated,  keen 
and  trenchant:,  as  well  as  playful,  by  turns, 
and  thoroughly  unartificial,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  admirable  [>latform  speakers  that 
ever  appeared  before  an  American  audi- 
ence,— bis  personal  geniality,  too,  being 
80  abounding,  that,  excepting  in  a  polit- 
ical Bense,  no  antaguuism  existed  between 
him  and  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Lineuln's  personal  appearance  wa3 
in  unique  contrast  with  that  presented  by 
Mr.  Douglaa.  He  stood  about  six  feet 
and  four  inches  high  in  his  stockings ; 
long,  teat),  and  wiry ;  in  motion,  he  bar!  a 
great  deal  of  the  elasticity  and  awkward- 
ness which  indicated  the  rough  training 
of  his  early  life  j  his  face  genial  looking, 
with  goo<l  humnr  lurking  in  every  corner 
of  its  innumerable  angles.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  ready,  precise,  fluent,  and  hia  man- 
ner before  a  popular  assembly  was  just  as 
he  pleased  to  make  it,  being  either  superla- 
tively ludicrous,  or  very  impressive.  He 
employed  hut  little  gesticulation,  but, 
when  desiring  to  make  a  point,  produced 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  an  elevation  of 
his  eyebrows,  a  depression  of  hi.s  mouth, 
and  a  general  malformation  of  countenance 
BO  cooiically  awkward  that  it  never  failed 
to  'bring  down  the  house.^  His  enuncia- 
tion was  slow  and  emphalic,  and  his  voice, 
though  sharp  and  powerful,  at  times  had 


a  tendency  to  dwindle  into  a  shrill  and 
unpk'a^antsouml.  In  this  matter  of  voice 
and  of  commaniling  attitude,  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  multitude,  the  odds  were  quite  in 
favor  of  Mr,  Douglas, 

The  arrangements,  places,  etc.,  for  the 
great  debate,  having,  as  already  remarked, 
been  perfected,  the  first  discussion  took 
place,  August  21st,  at  Ottawa,  in  La  Salle 
county,  a  strong  republican  district.  The 
crowd  in  attendance  was  a  large  one,  and 
about  equally  divided  in  political  senti- 
ment— the  enthusiasm  of  the  democracy 
having  brought  out  more  than  a  due  pro- 
portion, if  anythitig,  of  tliat  party,  to  hear 
and  see  their  favorite  leader,  Douglas. 
Hia  thrilling  tones,  his  manly  defiance  to- 
wards the  enemies  of  the  party,  assured 
his  friends,  if  any  assurance  were  wanting, 
that  he  was  the  same  unrotiquered  and 
unconquerable  democrat  that  for  twenty, 
five  years  he  had  proved  to  be.  Douglas 
opened  the  discussion  and  spoke  one  hour; 
Lincoln  followed,  the  time  a,ssigned  him 
being  an  hour  and  a  half,  though  he 
yielded  a  portion  of  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  its  limit. 

In  this  first  debate,  Mr.  Douglas  ar- 
raigned his  ojjponent  for  the  expression 
in  a  former  speech  of  "  a  houiye  divided 
against  itself,"  etc., — referring  to  the 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  sections  of  the 
country  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  reiterated  and 
defended  hia  assertions  on  that  subject. 
It  was  not  until  the  second  meeting,  how- 
ever, and  those  held  subsequently,  that 
the  debaters  grappled  with  those  j>rofound 
constitutional  questions  and  measures  of 
administration  which  were  so  soon  to  con- 
vulse the  whole  land  and  cause  it  to  stag- 
ger almost  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
But,  as  Mr,  Lincoln's  i>osition  in  relation 
to  one  or  two  points  growing  out  of  the 
former  speech  referred  to  had  attracted 
great  attention  throughout  the  country, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
this  preliminarj'  meeting  to  reply  to  witat 
he  regarded  as  common  misconccntions. 
'Anything.'  he  said,  *  that  argues  me  into 
the  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political 
equality  with  the  negro,  is  but  a  specioua 
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and  fantastic  arrangement  of  words,  by 
which  a  ifian  can  prove  a  liorse-rhestnut 
to  bo  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will  say  here, 
while  upon  thia  subject,  that  1  liave  no 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
stsites  whore  it  now  exists.  I  believe  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  pur- 
pose to  intraJuL-e  political  and  so«:ial 
equality  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races-  There  is  a  physical  differenct  be- 
tween the  two.  whii'b,  in  my  judgment, 
will  probabiy  furnyer  forbid  their  living 
together  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  inasmufh  as  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence, I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in 
favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having 
the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said 
an^'thing  to  the  contrary,  hut  I  hold  that, 
notwithstanding  alt  this,  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  en- 
titled to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated 
in  the  Dechiration  of  Independence — the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuits  of 
happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree 
with  Judge  Douglas  he  is  not  ray  equal  in 
many  respects— certainly  not  in  color, 
perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
dowment. Butj  in  the  right  to  eat  the 
breud,  without  the  leave  of  any  one  else, 
which  his  own  Imnd  earns,  he  is  my  equal, 
and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the 
equal  of  every  living  man.'  * 

Touching  the  question  of  respect  or 
weight  of  opinion  due  to  deliverances  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, — an 
element  which  entered  largely  into  this 
nalional  contest,  —  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
'  This  man  sticks  to  a  decision  which  for- 
bids the  people  of  a  territory  from  exclud- 
ing slavery,  and  he  does  so  not  because  he 
says  it  «h  right  in  itself — he  does  nut  give 
any  opinion  on  that, — but  because  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  court,  and  being  de- 
cided by  the  court,  he  is,  and  you  are 
bound  to  take  it  in  your  political  action 
as  law  ;  not  that  he  judges  at  all  of  its 
merits,  but  because  a  decision  of  the  court 


18 


is  to  him  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.^  He 
places  it  on  that  ground  alone,  and  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that,,  thus  committing 
himself  unreservedly  to  this  decision,  com* 
niits  him  to  the  next  one  just  as  firmly  as 
to  this.  lie  did  not  rommit  himself  on 
account  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  de- 
cision, but  it  is  a 'Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 
The  next  decision,  as  much  as  this,  will 
be  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  There  is 
nothing  that  can  divert  or  turn  him  awa 
from  this  decision.  It  is  nothing  that 
point  out  to  him  lliat  his  great  prototype," 
Gen  Jackson,  did  not  believe  in  the 
binding  force  of  decicions, — it  is  nothing 
to  him  that  Jefferson  did  not  so  be- 
lieve. I  have  Raid  that  1  have  often  heard 
him  approve  of  Jackson's  course  in  disre- 
garding the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
pronouncing  a  National  Bank  unconstitu- 
tional. He  says  I  did  not  hear  Iiim  say 
so;  lie  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  recollec- 
tion. I  say  he  ought  to  know  better  than 
I,  but  I  will  make  no  question  about  this 
thing,  though  it  still  seems  to  me  that 
heard  him  say  it  twenty  times.  I  wii 
tell  him  though,  that  he  now  claims  t<> 
stand  on  the  Cincinnati  platform,  which 
affirms  that  Congress  cannot  charter  a 
National  Bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old 
standing  decision  that  Congress  can  char- 
ter a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another 
piece  of  history  on  the  question  of  respect 
for  judicial  decisions,  and  it  is  a  piece  of 
Illinois  history  belonging  to  a  time  wbea 
the  large  party  to  which  Judge  Douglas  be- 
longed were  displeased  witli  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  because 
they  had  decided  that  a  Governor  could 
not  remove  a  Secretary  of  State.  I  know 
that  Judge  Douglas  will  not  deny  that  he 
was  then  in  favor  of  overslaughing  that 
decision  by  the  mode  of  adding  five  new 
judges,  so  as  to  vote  down  the  four  old 
ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ended  in  the  ^ 
Judge's  sitting  down  on  that  very  benoil^l 
as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  break  doir^^ 
the  four  old  ones'.  In  this  strain  Mr. 
Lincoln  occupied  most  of  his  time. 

But,  if  the  opponents  of  Judge  Douglas 
were   elated   at  the   animated  effort    put 
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forth  by  his  rival,  at  OUawa.  the  debate 
which  followed  at  Freeport  gave  ntnple  op- 
portunity for  the  Judge  to  exliiljit  his 
great  intellectual  prowess,  nor  did  he  fail 
to  improve  it. 

At    thia    meeting,    Mr,    Lincoln    pro- 
pounJeJ   certain  questions,  and    to   these 
j)roinpt  and  vigorous  response  was  made. 
*  He  desirea  to  know,   If   the   people   of 
Kansas    shall    form    a    Constitution    by 
means  entirely  prof)erand  unobjectionable, 
and  Ask  admi-ssion   into  the  Union  as  a 
state  before  they  have  the  requisite  popu- 
lation for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether 
J    will  vote   for  that  admission  ?     Well, 
now,  1  regret  exceedingly  tluvt  he  did  not 
answer  that  interrogatory  himself  before 
lie  put  it  to  me,  in  order  that  we  might 
vnderstand,  and  not  be  left  to  infer,  on 
"which  side   he  is.     Mr.  Trumbull,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congresa,  voted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Oregon,  although  a  free  state, 
because  she  had   not  the  requisite  popula- 
tion   for    a   member   of    Congress.     Mr. 
Trumbull  would  not,  under  any   circum- 
stances,  consent   to  let   a   state,   free  or 
slave,  come   into  the  Union  until  it  had 
the  requisite  populutinn.     As  Mr.  Trura- 
l)ull  is  in  the  field  fighting  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, I   womM  like  to  have   Mr.  Lincoln 
answer  hia   own   question,    and    tell    me 
"whether  he  is  fighting  Trumbull  on  that 
issue  or  not.     But  I  will  answer  liJs  ques- 
tion.    In  reference  to  Kansas,   it  id  my 
opinion  that,  as  she  has  population  enough 
to  constitute  a  slave  state,  she  has  pcnple 
enough  for  a  free  state.     I  will  not  make 
Kansas  an  exceptional  case  to  the  other 
states  of  the   Union.     I   bold   it  to  be  a 
sound  rule,  of  universal  application,  to  re- 
quire a  territory  to  contain    the  requisite 
])opulation  for  a  member  of  Congresa  be- 
fore it   is    admitted  as  a  state  into   the 
Union.     I  maile  that  proposition  in   the 
Senate  in  1856,  and  I  renewed  it  during 
the  last  session,  in  a  bill  providing  that  no 
territory  of  the  United  States  should  form 
a  Constitution  and   apply   for   admission 
until  it  had  the  requisite  population.     On 
another  occasion,  I  proposed  that  neither 


Kansas,  nor  any  other  territ<}ry,  should  be 
admitted  until  it  had  the  requisite  popula' 
tion.  Congress  did  not  atiopt  any  of  my 
propoHition.-*  containing  this  general  rule, 
but  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.  I 
wilt  stand  by  that  exception.  Either 
Kansas  must  come  in  as  a  free  state,  with 
whatever  population  phe  may  have,  or  the 
rule  must  be  applied  to  all  the  other  ter- 
ritories alike.' 

Mr.  Douglas  next  proceeded  to  answer 
another  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
namely,  Whether  the  people  of  a  territory 
can  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wi.shes 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clude slavery  from  their  limits  prior  io  the 
formation  of  a  state  Constitution.  Said 
Mr.  Douglas :  '  I  answer  emphatically, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a 
hundred  times  from  every  stump  in  Illi- 
noi.H,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people  of  a 
territory  can,  b^'  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  state  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  that  I  had  answered  that  question 
over  and  over  again.  He  heard  me  argue 
the  Nebraska  Bill  on  that  principle  all  over 
the  state  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  185(>»  and 
he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  my  position  on  that  question. 
It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  ab^ 
stract  question  whether  slavery  may  or 
may  not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  Cou' 
stitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful  means 
to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a 
day  or  an  hour  unless  it  is  supported  by 
local  police  regulations  Those  police 
regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the 
local  legislature,  and  if  the  people  are  op> 
posed  to  slavery  they  will  elect  repreaeuta. 
tives  to  that  body  who  will,  by  unfriendly 
legislation,  effectually  prevent  the  intrO' 
duction  of  it  into  their  midst.  If,  oti  the 
contrary,  they  are  for  it,  their  legislation 
will  favor  its  extension.  Hence,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  on  that  abstract  question,  still  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave  terri- 
tory or  a  free  territory  is  perfect  and  com- 
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plete  under  iLe  Nebraska  Bill.'  This 
right  or  freedom  of  the  people  thus  to  act, 
and  which  Mr.  Douglaa  so  strenuously  ad- 
vocated, was  commonly  termed  *  Popular 
Sovereignty,*  and,  as  one  of  the  hattle- 
eries  in  the  great  contests,  was  most  ef- 
fectively used. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  memorable  debate,  covering  as  it  did 
almost  the  whole  issue  involved  in  the 
canvass,  consisted  of  the  following  inter- 
rogatories pro{>ounded  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  Mr  Lincoln's  replies; — 

Mr.  Douglas :  I  desire  to  know  whether 
Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did  in  1854, 
in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln:  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever 
did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uucouditional 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Mr.  Douglas  :  I  desire  him  to  answer 
whether  lie  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states  into  the  Union,  even  if 
the  people  want  them  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln :  I  do  not  now,  or  ever 
did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Dou gifts  :  1  want  to  know  whether 
he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  a  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  state 
may  src  fit  to  maka  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  ;  I  do  not  stand  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  a  new  atjtte  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as 
the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
make. 

Mr.  Douglas:  I  want  to  know  whether 
he  stands  to<lay  pledged  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln :  I  do  not  stand  to-day 
pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Douglas;  I  desire  him  to  answer 
whether  ho  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  between  the  difier- 
ent  states  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln :  I  do  not  stand  pledged 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  be- 
tween the  diffeiuut  states. 


Mr.  Douglas  :  I  desire  to  know  whether 
he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
North  as  well  as  South  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln :  I  am  impliedly,  if  not 
expressly,  pleilged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  all  the  United  States  territories. 

Mr.  Douglas  :  I  desire  him  to  answer 
whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first 
prohibited  therein  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  :  I  am  not  generally  op- 
posed to  honest  acquisition  of  territory; 
and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would 
not  oppose  such  acquisition,  according  as 
I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or 
would  not  aggravate  the  sla'very  question 
among  ourselves. 

It  was  with  great  vigor  and  adroitness 
that  the  two  distinguished  combatants 
went  over  the  ground  covered  by  the  above 
questions,  at  the  remaining  five  places  of 
debate,  all   of  which   were   attended  and 


listened  to  by  immense  concourses.  On 
both  sides  the  speeches  were  able,  elo- 
quent, exhaustive.  It  was  admitted  by 
Lincoln's  friends,  that,  on  several  occa- 
sions, he  was  partly  foiled  or,  at  least, 
badly  bothered,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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Douglas'  admirers  allowed  that,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  he  was  flatly  and  fairly 
floored  by  Lincoln's  logic,  wit,  good  hu- 
mor and  frankness.  Douglas,  while  more 
brusque  and  resolute,  was  also  rather  the 
superior  of  the  two  in  a  certain  force,  direct- 
ness and  determination,  that  greatly  helped 
his  side.  But  it  was,  altogether,  about  an 
equal  match  in  respect  to  the  ability  dis- 
played by  these  foremost  champions.  Both 
of  them  were  self-made  men ;  both  of 
them  able  lawyers  and  politicians;  both 
sprang  from  obscurity  to  distinction ;  both 
belonged  to  the  common  people ;  and  both 
were  strong  and  popular  with  the  masses. 
The  portrait  which  we  give  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las (Mr.  Lincoln's  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume)  represents  him  at  this 
victorious  stage  in  his  career. 

As  for  the  result,  Lincoln  took  more  of 
the  popular  vote  than  Douglas,  but  the 
latter  secured  a  majority  in  the  legislature, 
— sufficient  to  insure  his  re-election  to  the 
United  States   senate,  and  this  majority 


would  probably  have  been  greater,  but  for 
the  hostility  towards  him  of  a  certain  por^ 
tion  of  his  own  party,  who  favored  a  more 
thorough  southern  or  pro-slavery  policy 
than  Douglas  would  consent  to. 

In  May,  1860,  the  Republican  Nomi- 
nating Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
after  successive  ballots,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
chosen  standard-bearer  of  the  party  in  the 
presidential  contest.  His  election  followed 
in  November  ensuing.  Mr.  Douglas  failed 
of  a  nomination  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion. Secession  raised  its  gory  front. 
Forgetting  past  differences,  Douglas  mag- 
nanimously stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Lincoln  in  behalf  of  the  Union.  It 
was  the  olive  branch  of  genuine  patriotism. 
But,  while  proudly  holding  aloft  the  ban- 
ner of  his  country  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  while  yet  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  had  not  drenched  the  land, 
the  great  senator  was  suddenly  stricken 
from  among  the  living,  in  the  hour  of  the 
republic's  greatest  need. 
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J^ICHER  than  the  gold  mines  of  California,  in  the  qualities  of 
^f\  uaefulness  and  convenience  to  the  human  race,  are  the  oil 
wells  which,  so  unexpectt'dly  to  the  country 
and  the  world,  spouted  forth  their  liquid 
treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
year  1859^  and  in  such  quantities  as  soon  to 
revolutionize  both  the  material  and  mode  of 
artifieial  illumination,  —  bringing  untold 
wealth  into  regions  hitherto  comparatiTely 
valueless, — creating,  almost  as  if  by  magic, 
new,  vast,  and  profitable  industries,  —  and 
well-nigh  realizing  the  wildest  conceptions  of 
sudden  and  golden  fortune  found  in  Arabian 
legends. 
But,  even  long  prior  to  the  year  just  named,  the  existence  of  this 
oleaginous  substance  v-aa  known  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
river  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  A  writer  in  the  .tVinerican 
Cyclopedia  states  that  tlie  Indians  collected  it  on  the  shores  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  it  was  sold  as  a  medicine  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil.  A  stream  in 
Alleghany  county,  New  York,  was  named  Oil  creek,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  oil  in  its  banks  j  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  another  branch  of  the  Alleghany 
river  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania.  Several  localities  are  designated  upon  the  old 
maps  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  affording  oil ;  and  ufion  Oil  creek  in  Venango 
county,  two  spots  were  particularly  noted,  one  of  which  was  close  to  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  vad  one  about  twelve  miles  further  down  the  stream.     At  these  points,  springs 
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ifaued  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  bring- 
ing up  more  or  leas  oil,  which  collected 
uj>oa  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  stood 
ia  the  pools  below  the  springs.  The 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  collect  the 
oil  by  spreading  woolen  cloths  upon  the 
water,  and  wringing  them  when  saturated. 
Down  the  valley  of  this  creek  there  are 
numerous  ancient  pits  which  appear  to 
have  been  exo-avated  for  the  purjjose  of 
collecting  oil^  but  by  whom  made  no  one 
can  now  tell.  From  the  fact  that  logs  hare 
been  found  iu  them  notihed  as  if  with  an 
axe,  some  have  supposed  that  the  work  was 
done  by  the  French,  who  occupied  this 
region  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  j 
but  others  believe  that  the  Indians,  who 
are  known  to  have  valutd  the  oil,  dug  the 
pits.  Bay,  in  his  history  of  Pennsylrania, 
gives  an  account  of  tlio  erifiinaiion  in  which 
they  held  this  product,  using  it  mixed  with 
paint  to  anoint  themselves  for  war,  and 
also  employing  it  in  their  religious  rites. 
He  quotes  an  interesting  letter  from  the 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  to  General 
Montcalm,  describing  an  assembly  of  the 
Indians  by  night  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  their 
firing  the  scum  of  oil  that  had  collected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the 
flames  burst  forth,  illuminating  the  dark 
valley,  there  rose  from  the  Indians  around 
triumphant  shouts  that  made  the  hills 
re-echo  again. 

As  early  as  1826,  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  natural  illuminating  substance  ex- 
isted on  the  Little  Muskingum  river,  in 
Ohio,  was  quite  general,  on  account  of  its 
appearance  in  the  wells  that  were  bored  in 
that  region  for  the  purpose  of  ohLaining 
■alt.  In  a  communication  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  the  year  1826,  by 
Doctor  Hildreth,  he  says :  They  have  sunk 
two  wells,  which  are  now  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  indepth  ;  one  of  tbema^ords 
a  very  strong  and  pore  water,  but  not  in 
great  quanti  ty.  The  other  discharges  such 
va^t  quantities  of  petroleum,  or,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  '  Seneka  oil,'  and  beside  is 
subject  to  such  tremendous  explosions  of 
gaa  as  to  force  out  all  the  wat&r  and  afford 


nothing  but  gas  for  several  days,  that  they 
make  but  little  or  no  salt.  Nevertheless, 
the  petroleum  uffurda  considerublo  profit, 
and  is  beginmng  to  be  in  demand  for  lamps 
iu  workH!jo[»s  and  manufactories.  It  affords 
a  brisk,  t'lear  light,  when  burnt  in  this  way, 
and  will  be  a  valualtle  article  for  lighting 
the  street-lamps  in  the  future  cities  of 
Ohio. 

So  useful  was  the  product  of  the  oil 
springs  gradually  found  to  be,  that,  in 
1854,  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company 
was  formed.  It  is  said,  by  a  writer 
thoroughl)'  conversant  with  the  suhject, 
and  from  whose  well-stored  pamphlet, 
"The  Petroleum  Region  of  America," 
much  of  the  information  here  given  is 
drawn,  that  this  was  the  first  oil  company 
ever  formed,  and  was  also  prior  to  the  sink- 
ing of  any  well,  and  before  any  such  thing 
was  suggested.  Great  quantities  of  the 
oil  had,  however,  been  collected  dtiring  the 
year  1853,  b}'  absorbing  it  in  blankets, 
and  wringing  it  out, — a  method  originated 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Brewer,  of  the  eminent  firm 
of  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co.,  so  conspicuous 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  oil  region.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Rock  Oil  Company  purchased  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  Oil  Creek,  below 
Titusville,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  surface  oil,  but  the  project  was  in  a 
short  time  abandoned. 

No  important  progress  took  place  in  the 
business  until  the  winter  of  1857,  when 
Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  of  Connecticut,  arrived 
at  Titusville,  and  he  was  thejirst  man  who 
attempted  to  bore  for  oiL  In  December, 
1857,  he  visited  Titusville,  examined  the 
oil  springs,  and  gave  the  subject  of  sur- 
face oil  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
soon  concluded  that  rock  oil  could  be  ob- 
tained by  sinking  a  well ;  and  acting  upon 
this,  he,  in  company  with  James  M.  Town- 
send  and  E.  B.  Bowditcli,  leased  the  lands 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company, 
for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  for  oil.  The  operations 
were  to  commence  the  following  spring. 
Soon  after  closing  this  lease,  Colonel 
Drake  and  friends  from  Connecticut  formed 
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%  company  called  the  Seneca  Oil  Company, 
for  the  purjwse  of  working  the  lands  and 
81  tiki ug  welb,  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Colonel  Drake.  Early  in  the 
Hpring  he  removed  his  lamily  to  Titusville, 
then  containing  not  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants.  He  first  informed  him- 
self thorouglily  on  the  subject  of  boring, 
and  viaited  the  salt-wellaon  the  Alleghany 
river  for  that  purpose,  where,  after  some 
difficulty,  he  employed  a  man  who  agreed 
to  sink  wells  for  the  Seneca  company;  but 
he  and  othera  to  whom  he  had  applied 
failed  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  spring,  that  he 
could  obtain  a  suitable  person  to  commence 
the  well. 


lying  along  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek  and 
its  tributaries  in  Venango,  Warren,  and 
Crawford  counties.  The  Drake  well — the 
first  ever  ennk  for  oil,  and  the  first  petro- 
leum ever  obtained  by  boring — was  imme- 
diately thronged  with  visitors,  and  within 
two  or  three  weeks  thousands  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  neighboring  states. 
Everybody  was  eager  to  purchase  or  lease 
oii-iands  at  an^'  price  demanded.  Almost 
in  a  night,  a  wilderneBs  of  derricks  sprang 
up  and  covered  the  entire  bottom  lands  of 
Oil  Creek.  Merchants  abandoned  their 
storehouses,  farmers  dropped  their  ploughs, 
lawyers  deserted  their  oflfices,  and  preach- 
ers their  pulpits.  The  entire  western 
part  of  the  state,  in  especial,  became  so 
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Boring  through  forty-seven  feet  of 
gravel  and  twenty-two  feet  of  shale  rocks, 
with  occasional  small  apertures  in  it,  he 
struck,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
1859,  at  the  depth  of  about  seventy  feet, 
a  large  opening,  filled  with  coal  oil,  some- 
what mixed  with  water  and  gas.  A  small 
pump  on  hand  brought  up  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil 
a  day.  An  explosion  soon  blew  it  up. 
One  of  three  times  its  size  and  power 
was  put  in  its  place,  and  during  the 
first  four  daya  threw  up  five  thousand 
gallons  of  oil^ — one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fiity  gallons  j)er  day,  or  one  gallon 
per  minute  for  twenty  hours  fifty  minutes 
per  day. 

And  now  commenced  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  all  the  oil-region  of  Pennsylvania, 
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wild  with  excitement  upon  the  subject, 
that  scarcely  anything  else  was  thought  of. 
Very  soon  after  the  success  of  Colonel 
Drake,  Messrs.  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co. 
leased  the  farm  of  Hamilton  M'Clintock, 
and  commenced  a  well  on  it,  which  was 
successful  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet; 
then  followed  the  siukitig  of  many  wells  on 
tho  different  farms  on  Oil  Creek.  The 
Barnsdell  Mead  and  Rouse  well  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1860;  then  the 
Crosley  well,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
During  this  summer,  many  wells  were 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Tideoute  on  the 
Alleghany  river.  In  June,  1861,  A.  B. 
Punk  sunk  a  well  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  deep,  on  the  M'lllheny  farm, 
which  was  the  first  large  flowing  well. 
Then  followed  the  Brewer,  Watson  &  Ca 
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well  on  the  G.  W.  M'Ciintock  farm,  tlie 
PhJllJpa  well  on  the  Tarr  farm,  the  Willard 
well  on  the  H.  M'Ciintock  farm,  and  the 
Rouse,  Mitchell,  and  Brown  well  on  the 
Buchanan  farm.  This  hitter  well  flowed  a 
stream  of  oil  without  pumpingj  equal  to 
one  thousand  barrels  per  day.  In  every 
direction,  new  borings  were  undertaken, 
and  new  discoveries  of  flowing  wells  were 
made, almost  daily;  while  other  regions  of 
similar  geological  structure  were  carefully 
explored  for  evidence  of  their  capacity  for 
producing  oil.  Soon  there  were  oil-wellB, 
— either  pumping  or  flowing, —  yielding 
considerable  quantities,  in  Western  Vir* 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Canada  j  and, 
subsequently,  discoveries  were  ntade  of  the 
existence  of  petroleum  in  large  quantities 
in  California  and  in  some  of  the  north- 
western states.  At  first,  vast  quantities 
of  oil  flow^ed  into  the  creek 
and  were  wasted,  before  suit- 
able tanks  could  be  prepared 
to  »eceive  it;  but  after  a 
while,  the  flawing  wells  were 
fitted  with  strong  tubing 
and  Btop-cocks,  by  means  of 
which  the  supply  was  en- 
tirely controlled. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  owners 
of  farms  in  the  oil-regions  believed  that 
the  fortune  of  almost  unlimited  wealth  had 
now  smiled  upon  thcni,  and  (says  Eaton, 
in  his  exhaustive  and  invaluable  work  on 
the  subject,)  the  price  of  lands  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  from  the  new  well  to  the 
Alleghany,  immediately  rose  to  a  very  high 
figure.  Sometimes  entire  farms  were  sold, 
but  generally  they  were  leased  in  quit© 
small  lots.  The  terms  of  lease  w^ere  at 
first  ea.<!y,  the  operators  givTng  one-fourth. 
or  one-fifth  of  the  oil  as  a  royalty  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  Gradually,  the  terms 
became  more  exacting,  until  not  unfre- 
qiiently  one-half  and  evon  five-eighths  of 
the  oil  was  demanded,  with  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a  bonus. 
Sometimes  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  re- 
quired the  proposed  operator  to  furnish 
him  his  share  in  barrels  ;  that  is,  not  only 
turning  him  over  a  third  or  a  half  of  the 


oil,  but  furnishing  him  the  barrels  to  con- 
tain it.  With  this  arrangement,  it  after- 
wards came  about  that,  as  the  price  of  oil 
fell  and  the  price  of  barrels  advanced,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  some  wells  would  hardly 
purchase  barrels  to  contain  the  royalty 
share  pertaining  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  leasing  of  land  for  oil  purposes 
amounted,  at  one  time,  to  a  monopoly,  in 
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FBOOBM  OF  DOJUaO  I 

some  sections  of  the  oil  valley.  The  land- 
holders in  many  places  were  men  in  very 

moderate  circumstances.  By  great  fru- 
gality, they  had  been  able  to  live  comfort- 
ably, but  had  no  extra  means  with  which 
to  embark  in  speculations.  Sometimes 
they  had  neither  taste  nor  energy  for  this 
business,  or  lacked  frith  in  the  general 
result,  but  were  willing  that  others  should 
embark   in  the   business  by  sharing  the 
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profits  witli  them.  Tn  this  state  of  affairs, 
shrewd  and  euterprising  men  made  a  busi- 
ness, for  a  time,  of  leasing  all  the  lands  in 
certain  .-X^alitie^5,  with  no  intention  of  oper- 
ating themselves,  but  with  the  design  of 
8ul>-leasing  to  real  operators. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  prodigious  success  of  the 
Rouse  well,  the  gas  atid  oil  issuing  there- 
from toolc  (ire  from  some  uukuona  cause, 
and,  as  described  hy  nu  unknown  witness, 
columns  of  black  smoke  rolled  upward  into 
the  air,  the  blazing  oil  leaped  heavenward, 
and,  falling  over  on  all  sides  from  the  fiery 
jet,  formed  a  magnificent  fountain  oi  liquid 
fire.  The  sight  was  awfully  graml,  but, 
sad  to  relate,  invob'ed  a  most  melancholy 
loss  of  life,  no  less  than  nineteen  human 
beings  m^eeting  theii  death  in  the  flames. 
The  scenes  of  terror  and  woe  accompany- 
ing such  a  catastrojilie  can  he  better  imag- 
ined than  described.  Among  the  victims 
of  this  destructive  occurrence  was  Mr. 
Rouse,  one  of  tha  proprietors  of  the  well 
and  a  very  prominent  man  in  the  oil 
region.  Mr.  Rouse  lived  for  several  days 
after  being  injured,  and,  in  framing  his 
will,  after  making  certain  bequests,  left  to 
the  county  of  Warren  a  handsome  sum — 
subsequently  reaching  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  —  to  be 
applied  one-half  for  road  purposes  and  one- 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  county. 

Other  terrible  scenes  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  wells, — 
of  natural  or  accidental  origin, — though 
happily  not  involving  loss  of  life,  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  oil 
regions.  The  phenomenon  of  the  "burn- 
ing well'  has  been  often  described  as  one 
of  those  grand  and  amazing  exhibitions  to 
be  found  nnly  within  the  arena  of  nature's 
kingdom.  Before  approaching  near  enough 
to  see  the  well,  (says  an  eye  witness,)  the 
observei'a  ears  were  saluted  with  a  roaring 
sound  similar  to  that  of  the  Geysers  in 
Iceland,  and  seemingly  due  to  the  rush  of 
gas  from  the  depths  below,  or  from  the 
flame  itself  as  it  rises  high  in  the  air. 
The  well  was  of  course  bored  for  oil.  It 
had  reached  a  depth  of  some  five  hundred 


feet,  when  the  immense  colamn  of  gas 
rushed  up  and  became  ignited  from  the 
furnace  of  the  engine.  Soon,  of  course, 
the  derrick,  engine-house,  and  fixtures 
were  consumed,  and  the  engine  itself  a 
wreck.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fill  up 
the  pit  with  earth  and  extinguish  the 
flames.  But  this  proved  a  failure,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  was  so  great  that  it 
rushed  through  the  loose*  earth  in  a  thou- 
sand jets,  the  result  being  that  a  column 
of  flame  constantly  emerged  from  the  pit 
equal  to  its  size — about  eight  feet  square; 
this  column  rose  to  a  height  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet,  varying  every  few 
seconds  from  the  minimum  to  the  maxi- 
mum height.  The  pillar,  rough  and  jagged 
in  form,  and  sometimes  divided,  sent  out 
its  tongues  of  flame  in  every  direction. 
As  it  reached  its  greatest  height,  the  top 
of  the  flame  leaped  oH  and  was  extin- 
guished. This  was  the  appearance  in 
daylight.  At  night,  the  appearance  was 
awfully  grand  and  imposing.  Every  three 
or  four  seconds,  a  cloud  of  dark  smoke 
rolled  up  with  the  flames,  and,  after  being 
swept  to  its  very  summit,  disappeared. 
Some  visitors  computed  the  height  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  roaring  sound 
was  constant,  and  almost  resembled  that 
of  distant  thunder.  For  successive  weeks, 
the  well  continued  to  bum,  with  no  appar- 
ent diminution  in  its  power,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  gas.  At  one  time,  the  phe- 
nomenon assumed  a  very  strange  appear- 
ance. The  atmosphere  was  somewhat 
cloudy,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ruddy 
glow,  the  light  appeared  to  concentrats 
itself  into  a  bright  lance-like  figure,  about 
four  or  five  degrees  in  length,  that  re" 
mained  stationary  about  midway  between 
the  horizon  and  the  zenith,  where  it  con- 
tinued all  the  evening.  Immense  destruc- 
tion of  oil  and  other  property,  by  fire,  has, 
in  fact,  taken  place  in  almost  every  part  ot 
the  petroleum  region,  from  the  very  first, 
and  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 

The  next  large  flowing  well  that  was 
opened  was  the  Empire,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Funk  weil,  that  flowed  three  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.     The  Sherman  well 
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r  »ncl  Dehimeter  well  in  May,  1863,  This 
celebrateil  well  was  couiiiienfetl  in  1860, 
and  was  bored  to  the  depth  of  one  Imu- 
dred  and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  then  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Noble  went  further  down  the 
creek  and  becnme  interested  in  other  wells 
on  the  Tarr  farm,  but  in  tlio  spring  of 
1863  he  re-commeuced  the  work  on  his  old 
well,  and  went  down  to  tlie  depth  of  fonr 
hundred  and  seventy-one  feet,  without, 
however,  any  indications  of  oil.  At  that 
depth  he  concluded  to  tube  and  pump, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  flowing 
well, — but,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
himself  and  every  one  else,  after  pumping 
a  very  short  time,  suddenly  the  great 
Noble  well  commenced  to  flow.  Long 
before  the  opening  of  this  well,  potroleiim 
had  become  so  plenty  that  most  of  the 
pumping  wells  were  abandoned.  Every 
person  wanted  a  flowing  well. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  refining  the 
crude  oil  is  said  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Kter,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr. W.  H.  Abbott, 
of  Titusville,  erected  the  first  large  refin- 
ery at  Titusville,  which  was  before  the 
days  of  railroads  in  that  region.  The 
heavy  iron  castings  and  machinery  were 
brought  in  wagons  from  Union  Mills  and 
Franklin,  through  mud  that  was  axle-deep. 
Parties  interested  with  him  became  dis- 
heartened, and  would  have  abaiKloned  the 
enterprise  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  finally  succeeded  in 
completing  his  building.  But  the  really 
great  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  petri>- 
leum  in  large  quantities,  were  Brewer, 
Watson  &  Co.,  whose  enterprise  was  so 
determined  and  untiring,  that  they  ex- 
pended nearly  eiglit  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  for  barrels  alone,  before 
they  realized  one  cent  of  profit.  All  they 
required  was  the  Jictual  cost  of  the  barrel. 
They  however  ultimately  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  their  arduous  efforts  in  this 
new  field  of  business,  and  were  handsomely 
repaid  for  the  hardships  and  trials  through 
which  they  had  passed.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1861,  Samuel  Downer,  of  Boston, 
eetabliahed  a  branch  of  his  works  and  com- 


menced the  refining  of  oil  at  Corry,  giving 
his  entire  attention  to  the  business,  and 
during  that  year  bis  refinery  absorbed 
nearly  all  of  the  oil  product.  George  M, 
Mowbray,  agent  for  Scheifflin  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  made  the  first  extensive  pur- 
chase of  jtetroleum  for  shipment.  Messrs. 
Drake,  Watson,  Brewer,  Kier,  Abbott, 
Mowbray,  Downer,  the  firm  of  Brewer, 
Watson  &  Co.,  and  others,  exerted  theii' 
utmost  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  public: 
with  the  value  of  the  article,  and  to  create 
a  demand  equal  to  the  supply ;  but  before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  oil  at  the  wells 
was  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel. 

lu  consequence  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  the  oil,  its  cheapness,  and  the  .continued 
small  demand,  the  entire  oil  vegions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  lK?came, 
for  a  while,  almost  wholly  aeserted,  and 
the  then  so-t-alled  "  oil  bubbie  "  exploded. 
Most  of  those  who  had  takrn  leases  and 
had  opened  wells,  now  removed  the  tubing, 
sold  their  engines,  tools,  cw.,  and  retired 
from  the  oil  trade  disgusted  with  their 
enterprise,  and,  no  doubt,  much  displeased 
with  themselves,  returned  to  their  deserted 
homes  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  knowing 
ones,  who  "  always  said  the  undertaking 
would  prove  a  failui-e." 

Much  time,  however,  did  not  elapse 
before  a  new  demand  for  petroleum  was 
created,  and  once  more  thousands  poured 
into  the  oil  regions,  and  ultimately  the 
us©  of  petroleum  became  almost  universal, 
as  a  cheap  and  excellent  ci!  for  burning. 
So  vast  did  the  business  now  become,  that, 
from  the  third  of  March,  18G5,  to  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  quantity  of  crude  petro- 
leum produced  in  the  Venango  county 
region  was  1,020,126  barrels ;  in  western 
Virginia,  13,066;  in  Ohio,  10,676;  in 
Kentucky,  2,405.  The  trade  involved  in 
this  immense  production  became  the  most 
important  business  of  several  cities  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  Y'ork,  af- 
fording einploymeut  and  support  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  people. 

An  immense  export  trade  soon  began, 
amounting,    in    1863,    to    252,000    tons' 
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weight,  or  28,000,000  gallons,  valued  at 
$12,000,000,  and  employing  no  less  than 
252  veaaela  of  on©  thousand  tons  burden^ 
Of  course,  many  hitherto  comparatively 
poor  persons  became  millionaires  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  of  these,  "some  were  wise  and 
Bome  foolish,"  in  the  use  of  their  wealth. 

An  illustration  of  the  latter  class  was 
that  of  a  widow,  whoso  farm  proved  to  bo 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  in  the  whole  county  of  Venango, 
several  wells  with  products  ranging  from 
two  Imndrcd  to  twenty-five  hundred  bar- 
rels per  day  being  struck  at  intervals,  and 
the  income  in  money  from  the  territory 
proving  almost  fabulous  in  amount.  The 
old  lady  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  her 
good  fortune,  and,  dying,  left  her  great 
property,  without  any  reservation,  to  her 
adopted  son  John,  then  about  twenty  years 
old-  This  youth, — like  the  hero  of  that 
welbknowQ  novel,  "Half  a  Million  of 
Money,"  who  came  suddenly  into  posses- 
mon  of  a  like  sum, — had  not  been  taught 
to  understand  the  value  of  dollars  and 
cents  I  and,  uulike  that  character,  Le  had 


no  refined  tastes,  and  threw  his  wealth 
away  with  the  most  lavish  folly.  Of 
coursd  lie  rushed  to  New  York  ;  and  there, 
in  only  a  year  and  a  half,  he  squandered 
two  millions  of  dollars.  Presumably  the 
most  ingenious  extravagance  "was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  enormous  result. 
"Johnny,"  as  his  associates  called  him, 
not  only  entered  into  every  species  of 
debauchery,  not  only  lost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  two  nights  at  faro,  but 
bought  superb  teams  and  gave  them  away 
after  an  hour*a  ownership,  supported  a 
swarm  of  human  leeches  of  both  sexes,  and 
even  efjui]>ped  a  negro-minstrel  troupe, 
presenting  each  member  with  a  costly  diar 
mond  ring  and  pin.  By-aud-by,  however, 
Johnny's  brilliant  career  came  to  a  closA, 
and,  oddly  enough,  ho  was  glad  at  last  to 
fill  the  position  of  door-keeper  to  the  trav- 
eling minstrel  company  which  his  own 
munificence  bad  organized, — his  farm  on 
Oil  Creek  having  been  disposed  of  at  public 
sale,  for  arrears  due  the  government. 

Time   and   space   would   indeed   fail  to 
adequately  record  the  doings  of  those  sham 
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and  reckless  companies,  which,  availing 
theraselves  of  the  oleaginous  fever  and  a 
credulous  public,  involved  themselves  and 
others  in  operationa  w«jtl-nigh  ruinous. 
One  of  these  companies  seJected  a  site  in 
the  woods,  which  Find  been  "prospected" 
by  one  of  tht'ir  ntimUer  and  highly  recom- 
mended (located  about  six  miles  from  a 
railroad  station  laid  down  on  the  map,  but 
not  yet  built),  and  having  organized, 
agreed  to  have  the  tirst  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posed wells  dug,  not  by  contract,  as  was 
usual,  but  by  day's  work.  Having  procured 
the  necessary  fools,  including  a  compasa  for 
guidance  in  the  woods,  the  work  was  duly 
proceeded  with,  and  progress  from  time  to 
time  reported.  Culls  for  the  "sinews" 
were  also  made,  and  promptly  met,  until 
the  well  was  said  to  be  down  over  one 
hundred  feet,  with  a  good  show  for  oil. 
This  was  about  the  time  for  the  "Annual 
Meeting,"  and  more  money  being  called 
for,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
well  re-measured  and  reported  on.  Judge 
of  the  surprise  of  the  8tot;kholders  when, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  patri- 
Archs  in  oil,  the  force  of  the  oil  from  he- 
low  had  shoved  the  hole  up  to  eighttj-six 
feet!  Here  was  a  stunner;  and,  as  the 
well  had  already  cost  a  good  round  sum, 
and  the  resources  of  the  company  were 
limited,  matters  continued  to  remain  in 
statu  quo.  The  most  plausible  plan  for 
getting  out  of  the  dilEculty  was  that  which 
proposed  to  have  the  balance  of  the  hole 
taken  up  and  cut  into  lengths  for  pump 
logs  ! — a  fair  hit  at  many  of  the  chimerical 
oil  projects  of  that  day. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  origin  and  source  of  this  remarkable 
substance.  According  to  Professor  Silli- 
raan,  it  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  subterranean  heat. 
Professor  Dana  says  that  it  is  a  bitumin- 
ous liquid  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  marine  or  land  plants,  mainly  the 
latter,  and  perhaps,  also,  of  some  non-nitro- 
genous animal  tissues.  By  many,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  product  of  coal ;  some 
supposing  that  the  coal,  being  subjected 
to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  overlying 


beds,  has  yielded  oil,  aa  a  linseed  cake  under 
an  hydraulic  press.  The  theory  has  even 
been  advanced,  that  the  coal,  heated  (as  it 
evidently  has  been  in  the  coal  regions  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania),  gave  off  oily  vapors 
which,  rising  to  the  cold  region  of  the 
upper  air,  condensed,  and  subsequently 
fell  in  oily  showers,  making  its  way  as 
best  it  could  to  the  hollows  of  the  earth's 
interior,  where  now  it  is  found  by  the  oil- 
borer. 

An  extensive  survey  and  examination  of 
the  coal  region  by  Mr.  Ridgeway,  an  emi- 
nent geologist,  convinced  him  that  the 
petroleum  wils  not  produced  from  the  coal 
fields,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  had  to 
flow  up-hill  into  the  oil  basin;  it  is,  rather, 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  marine 
plants,  in  the  Oil  Creek  valley,  though 
that  found  in  bituminous  coal  basins,  orig- 
inates, no  doubt,  from  beds  of  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  plants  which 
produced  the  oil  in  the  rock  existed  and 
flourished  at  a  long  period  of  time  before 
the  vegetation  which  now  forms  coal  beds ; 
they  are  unlike  the  vegetable  impreasiona 
found  in  the  accompanying  shales  and 
clays  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  and  they 
grew  where  the  flag-stones  and  shales  of 
Oil  Creek  were  laid  down  by  salt  water 
currents.  The  climate  was  eo  hot,  during 
this  age  of  marine  vegetation,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  so  rapid  and  rank,  caused 
by  the  supposed  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrciigen  then  composing  the 
atmosphere,  that  these  conditions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  produced  plants  contain- 
ing more  hydrogen  and  less  carbon  than 
the  plants  which  produced  coal  beds,  and 
hence  their  fermentation  resulted  In  petro- 
leum. 

But  the  theory  that  the  oil  was  pro- 
duced  at  the  time  of  the  original  bitumiu- 
ization  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
has  many  difficulties  in  its  way,  especially 
the  fact  that  such  large  quantities  of 
inflammable  gas  always  accompany  the  oil. 
Thkt  the  oil  is  a  product,  not  of  coal,  but 
of  coral,  is  the  opinion  of  some;  and  thuS; 
stored  away  in  cells,  forming,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, immense  reefs,  as  it  was  collected 
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aptiM  waters  of  tbe  early  oceans 

>y  minate  coi^l  insects,  it  has  been  driyen 

by  heat  and  preasiire  into  reserToirs  and 

aerices,  where   man's  ingenuity  at  last 

scovered  it 

Of  the  uses  of  petrolenm,  nauch  might 
»  said.  Unrivaled  and  onirersal  for  illu- 
'nation,  it  ia  also  riduable  as  a  lubrica- 
,  and,  in  ftome  of  its  chemically  prepared 
Btos,  28  employed  as  a  dryer  ip  paintvs 


and  vamiahes.  IFor  fuel  and  gas  its  xttaU 
ity  has  been  amply  proved.  Medically^  it 
has  been  found  efficacious  m  suppurating 
wounds,  also  in  headacbej  tootbacha,  swell- 
ings, rheumatism,  dislocationsr  and  aa  a 
disinfectant.  And  even  as  a  b^se  in  th« 
production  of  colors,  some  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  have  followed  the  cbem* 
ist's  experimenta  with  this  wondec&lar 
ticla 
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First  AmbaBiadori  ETer  Sent  from  that  Ancient  Country  to  a  ForeigT"  Land — ^Their  OflScial  Hec«ptioD 
by  President  Buchanan,  and  Tour  of  ObBerration  to  the  Chief  Cities — Public  Interest  Excited  by 
thia  Extraordinary  MiMioo. — Their  UrientaJ  Costumej  Manners,  Ceremunies,  etc. — Japaneae  DiBtino- 
tion  Shown  to  Americana — Cttaracterot'tl>e  Emba«ay. — Headed  by  Eminent  Princei. — Mumerouiand 
Brilliant  Suite. — Arriral  at  Washington. — Proceasion  to  the  Hotel, — Mo«t  Curioua  SpectActe. — How 
tlie  Treaty  wa»  Carried. — Ceremonies  at  the  White  House. — Salutations  and  Speeches —Impressive 
International  Scene — Japanese  Diplomacy.— Delivering  the  Tycoon's  Letter.— Personal  Appearance 
of  the  Ambassadors. — President  Buchanan's  Opinion. — Humors  and  Drolleries. — "  Tommy,"  the 
Ladies'  Pet — Gallantry  to  Miss  Lane, — ^The  Embassy  at  tlie  Nary  Tard.^ — AstoDisbmeot  Expressed 
bj  Them— 'Adieu  to  the  President — 'America's  Message  to  the  Emperor. 

P  " 

1^  "  HCDetforth.  th«  iatafcotifM  ot  fHrtidiblp  ihall  b«  hcM  bitwfcn  both  ejonbln,  uid  bntralMl  fttlinft  ihlU  1m  mltlVBtH  man  sad 

«ai«,  and  ncTw  alterad."— Lbttsb  or  tua  Trcoosr  to  thb  PsBiiiispt. 

\  " 

OlITRAEY  to  all  precedent  in 
the  hietory  of  Japan,  and  its 
dealings  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  rulers  of  that  country 
sent  an  official  embassy  to  the 
government  of  the  United.  States, 
in  the  spring  of  1860,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  for 
final  ratification  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  two 
nations, — such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  made  by  the  Japanese 
court  with  any  other  pcoitle, — 
and  to  express  to  the  president 
the  emperor's  profound  respect  for  him,  and  for  the  great  republic  of  which  he  was  the 

elected  chief- 

It  was  justly  regarded  as  something  flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Americans, 
that  this  country  should  be  the  iirst  to  receive  the  distinction  of  an  embassy  from  that 
ancient  and  almost  unknown  people,  and  that  a  republican  government  of  the  freest 
form  should  have  been  selected  for  such  an  honor  by  a  nation  barred  in  by  the  prejudice 
of  centuries  against  all  but  the  most  despotic  ruk;  and  the  curiosity  which  everywhere 
prevailed  to  behold  men  from  a  region  so  distant,  so  long  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  not  only 
fwlmitting  the  risits  of  other  nations,  but 
themselves  undertaking  a  loug  and  fatigu- 
ing Toyage  to  visit  strangers  in  the  utter- 
most end  of  the  earth,  was  certainly  natural. 

The  embassy  consisted  of  two  principal 
ambassadors,  princes  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  two 
associates, — nobles  of  nearly  equal  raak. 
Tbese  four  were  of  the  emperor's  council, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  sixteen 
officers,  together  with  fifty-three  servants. 
Ajriving  at  Honolulu,  in  the  United 
States  ship  Powhat3.n,  Commodore  Tat- 
nall,  from  Japan,  they  proceeded  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  March 
27,  1860,  in  gW  beaJth  and  spirits.  A 
grand  puH.c  ie<;eption  was  given  them  by 
the  city,  the  :hie{  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
bassy beii.g  laagnificently  dressed  in  era- 
broidered  s'ik  robes,  and  each  wore  a 
Bword  of  beaiitiful  workmanship. 

In  due  time,  the  embassy  reached  Wash- 
ington, the  mpita!  of  tlie  nation,  and  the 
special  place  of  their  official  destination. 
Here  tliej  were  amply  and  elegantly  ac- 
commodated at  "\ViUard*s  Hotel,  many  of 
the  apartments  being  newly  furnished  for 
the  occasion.  A  fine  military  and  naval 
detachuient  performed  escort  duty,  as,  iu 
regular  procession,  the  high  officials  and 
their  numerous  retinue  moved  from  the 
wharf  to  the  hotel.  The  Noitrimon,  a 
black  lacquered  frame,  square  in  shape, 
and  in  size  and  roof  very  much  resembling 
a  dog-kennel,  in  which  was  fixed  the  treaty 
box,  hidden  from  the  public  eye  by  a  loose 
cover  of  red  oil-cloth,  preceded  the  first 
ambassador,  in  the  line  of  procession,  and 
wjis  borne  by  two  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  navy  yard. 

General  Cass,  secretary  of  state,  received 
the  embassy  oti  Wednesday,  May  17th, 
and  made  a  short  speech  of  welcome.  The 
next  day  was  appointeJ  for  the  grand  cer^ 
emouial  of  their  presentation  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ;*t  the  executive 
mansion. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Washington 
newspapers,  of  this  memorable  proceedinj;^, 


for  the  passage  of  the  procession  from  the 
quarters  of  the  embassy  to  the  president'i^H 
house,  the  neighborhood  was  filled  with  ^H 
dense  multitude,  intent  on   witnessing  a 
spectacle  so  unprecedented.     The  United 
States  marines,  ordnance  guards,  and  ma- 
rine band,  were  in   attendance  to  do  the 
honors  of  escort.     True  to  the  time  the 
Lad  appointed,  the  Japanese  officials  co 
menced    leaving    their  hotel  at   half-i 
eleven  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  they  wer*' 
seated  in  the  carriages  drawn  up  to  convey 
them,  the  procession  moved  forward  to  the 
presidential  mansion.     £ach  carriage  bo; 
an  officer  of  the  embassy  in  full  cerem 
nial  costume,  and,  between  every  two 
riages,  from  two  to  four  Japanese  gua 
armed   with  swordfi,  not  drawn,  march 
on  foot,  one  of  them  carrying  aloft  a  sm 
ensign  in   Japanese   fashion,   on    a  p 
about  twelve  feet  high. 

Occupying  the  first  carnage,  was 
officer  arrayed  in  a  loose  slate-colored  gown 
of  state,  of  a  general  form  like  the  puIp^H 
gown  worn  by  the  Episcopal  tJergy,  wit^^ 
huge  sleeves  stiffiy  exteuding  right  and 
left,  the  texture  having  a  hrocade-like 
appearance.  The  lower  dress  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  trousers,  very  wide  and  fufl,  and 
of  the  same  material.  On  the  crown  of 
the  head,  immediately  over  the  tonsnri 
extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  cto 
was  worn  an  ornament,  ehaped  like  a  bi 
of  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  long,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ends  tied,  but  not  close  together.  Nearl; 
all  the  ambassadors  wore  this  distincti 
but  in  some  the  bend  stood  forward, 
others  backward. 

After   the   official    in    the   slate-cola 
dress,  came  one  in  a  rich  green  brocad 
next  one  in  light  green  j  then  one  in  \ 
low ;  next  a  dark   slate,  and   another 
yellow  or  orange,  a  third  in  green,  and  t 
riding  with  Mr.  Portnian.  the  interpret 
both  arrayed  in  blue.      One  little  offici 
in  a  I'kirt  riilily   einbroitlcred  with   pink 
and  gold,  attracted  considerable  attention. 

On  arriving  at  the  doorway  of  the  exec- 
utive mansion,  the  Japanese  grmrds  t 
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atate  that  long  before  the  time  indicated  '  the  advance  and  distributed  themselves  i; 
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&  double  YmGy  between  which  the  ambassa- 
dors and  superior  officers  passed  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  Here  they  re- 
maioed  about  ten  minutes,  until  the  cen- 
tral foldiijgHloors  of  the  great  East  room 
were  thrown  open,  when  the  oriental 
strangers  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  brilliant  throng  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  latter  comprising  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  officers,  senators,  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  officers 
of  the  array  and  navy,  ull  in  full  dress,  and 
the  whole  scene  being  most  striking  and 
impressive. 

After  every  arrangement  had  been  con- 
summated for  the  august  interview,  the 
Japanese  princes  charged  with  the  custody 
of  the  treaty,  after  advancing  a  few  paces, 
bow^ed  reverentially  j  then  took  a  few  more 
steps,  and  bowed  again,  with  rigid  formal- 
ity ;  and,  having  bowed  once  more  as  they 
approni-ht'd  the  president,  they  then  stood 
fust.  The  caps,  or  ornaments,  which  they 
wore  u]M>n  their  heads,  they  retained 
tliroughout  the  ceremonies.  The  anibas- 
siidor  in  chief,  who  stood  in  the  center, 
now  read  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  his  speech,  or  official  address,  to 
the  president.  It  was  read  with  rather  a 
strong  nasal  intonation,  indicating  earnest- 
ness rather  than  eloquence.  This  speech 
was  interpreted  as  follows  : 

'•His  majesty,  the  Tycoon,  has  com- 
manded us  that  wo  respectfully  express  to 
his  majesty  the  President  of  the  United 
Statex,  in  his  name  as  follows :  Desiring 
to  establish  on  a  firm  and  lasting  founda- 
tion the  relations  of  [wace  and  commerce 
BO  happily  existing  betwi-en  the  two  coun- 
tries that  lately  the  plouipoteutiaries  of 
both  countries  have  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  he  has  now  ordered  us  to 
exchange  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
your  priui'ipu!  city  of  Wa.shington.  Hence- 
forth the  friendly  relations  shftll  bo  held 
niori'  and  more  lasting;  and  he  is  very 
happy  to  have  your  friendly  feeling,  and 
pleased  that  you  have  brought  us  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  send  us  to  Japan, 
in  your  men-of-war." 

Wlion  the  ambassador  concluded  this 


address,  a  square  red  sort  of  box  or  bundle 
was,  with  Some  delay,  unfolded,  and  it« 
contents  presented  ceremoniously  and  with 
an  official  air  to  the  president,  containing 
a  letter  to  the  latter  from  the  Tycoon,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  Japan,  and  which  the 
president  immediately  handed  to  Mr.  CaKs, 
secretary  of  state, who  stood  on  his  left  hand. 

Having  done  this,  the  ambassador  re- 
tired, explaining  that  it  would  not  comport 
with  the  etiquette  of  his  country  that  he 
i.hould  be  present  while  the  letter  was 
read,  and  that  he  must  re[iort  the  deli%-ery 
of  the  letter  to  "  the  commissioner,*' — an 
officer  who  remained  at  the  door,  outside. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  princes,  again 
entering  as  at  first,  and  having,  a£  they 
advanced,  stopped  three  times  to  bow 
themselves,  presented  to  the  president 
their  letters  of  credence,  which  were  in 
like  manner  passed  over  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  president  now  commenced  to 
read,  in  a  very  distinct  and  audible  voice, 
his  official  address  to  the  ambassadors,  in 
the  words  following: 

"  I  give  you  a  cordial  welcome  as  repre- 
sentatives of  his  imperial  majesty,  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment. We  are  all  much  gratified  that 
the  first  embassy  which  your  great  empire 
has  ever  accredited  to  any  foreign  power 
has  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  this  w  ill  be  the  harbinger  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  The  ratifications  you 
are  about  to  exchange  with  the  secretary 
of  state  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
benefits  and  blessings  to  the  people  of  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

I  can  say  for  myself,  and  promise  for 
my  successors,  that  it  shall  be  carried  into 
execution  in  a  faithful  and  friendly  spirit, 
so  as  to  secure  to  the  countries  all  the 
advantages  they  may  justly  expect  from 
the  happy  auspices  under  which  it  has 
been  negotiated  and  ratified. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
kind  treatment  which  you  have  received 
on  board  of  our  vessels  of  war  whilst  on 
your  passage  to  this  country.  You  shall  be 
sent  back  in  the,  same  manner  to  your 
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native  land,  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag. 

Meanwhile,  during  your  residence 
amongst  us,  which  I  hope  may  be  pro- 
longed so  as  to  enable  you  to  visit  different 
portions  of  our  country,  we  shall  l>e  happy 
to  extend  to  you  all  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  eminently  due  to  the  great  and 
friendly  sovereign  whom  you  so  worthily 
represent  " 

The  tone  and  language  of  the  president 
seemed  to  be  listened  to  hy  his  bowing 
auditors  with  great  satisfaction,  and  esjie- 
cially  the  promise  that  the  erabaaay  should 
be  returned  to  Japan  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag. 

The  princes  retired,  as  before,  to  report 
what  had  been  done  and  said,  to  "  the 
commissioner  J "  hut  soon  returned,  and 
were  then  introduced  successively  to  each 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who  all  shook 
hands  with  them.  Kext  came  General 
Scott,  who  made  them  one  of  his  moat  gra- 
cious bows,  but  before  whose  imposing 
stature  the  ambassadors  seemed  almost 
.  extinguished.  The  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  was  then  called  for,  but  was 
not  in  presence.  The  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  was  next  sum- 
moned, and,  with  difficulty,  and  not  a  little 
delay,  oared  hia  way  through  the  sea  of 
ladies'  bonnets  and  officers'  epaulettes 
which  tossed  and  billowed  between  him 
and  the  high  [dace  of  honor.  Finally, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Captain  Dupont, 
the  illustrious  strangers,  after  a  profound 
adieu  to  the  president,  which  he  returned 
with  a  bow  as  low,  retired  from  the  Esist 
room,  and  made  their  way  through  ranks 
of  their  kneeling  subordinates  to  another 
room,  where  they  prepared  for  their  re- 
turn to  their  quarters. 

The  following  is  a  transliition  of  the 
letter  of  the  Ty-coon  to  the  president, 
which  was  delivered  by  the  ambassadora : 

'"To  His  Majesty  the  President  of  the 
United  State.**  of  Aiu('ri<-a,  I  express  with 
respects  Lately  the  governor  of  Simoda 
Insooye  Sinano  No-Kami  and  the  Metske 
Iwasi  Hego  No-Kami  had  negotiated  and 


I  decided  with  Townsend  Harris,  the  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  your  country,  an 
affair  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  con- 
cluded previously  the  treaty  in  the  city  of 
Yeddo.  And  now  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  sent  with  the  connni.ssioner  of 
foreign  affairs,  Simmi  Boojsen  No-Kami 
and  Mooniguki  Awajsi  No-Kami,  to  ex- 
change the  mutual  treaty.  It  proceeds 
from  a  particular  importance  of  affairs 
and  a  perfectly  amicable  feeling.  Hence- 
forth, the  intercourse  of  friendship  shall 
be  held  between  both  countries,  and  benev- 
olent feelings  shall  be  cultivated  more  and 
more,  and  never  altered.  Because  the 
now  deputed  three  subjects  are  those 
whom  I  have  chosen  and  confided  in  for 
the  present  post,  I  desire  }'ou  to  grant 
them  your  consideration,  charity,  and 
respect.  Herewith  I  desire  you  to  spread 
my  sincere  wish  for  friendly  relations,  and 
al.so  I  have  the  honor  to  congratulate  j'ou  on 
the  set^urity  and  welfare  of  your  country." 
The  first  ambassador  was  a  man  of 
small  frame,  w-ith  a  stoop  across  the  shoul- 
ders ;  he  was  about  five  feet  five  in  height, 
and  thirty-fivo  in  years,  had  a  long  face 
and  a  peculiar  nose — being  too  thin  to  be 
called  Jewish,  and  too  even  to  be  styled 
Ronjan.  The  second  ambassador  looked 
twenty  years  older  than  the  first.  The 
countenance  of  the  first  indicated  dignity 
beyond  all  affectation,  and  the  highest 
refinement.  The  others  were  of  less  dis- 
tinguished mien,  but  all  possessed  an 
agreeable  expression.  They  were  all 
thick-skinned  and  dark  in  complexion,  the 
general  color  being  that  of  a  bamboo 
ivalking-cane.  The  hair  was  shaved  from 
all  parts  of  the  head  excepting  the  sides 
and  hack,  from  which  it  was  gathered  in 
long  bands  to  the  crown,  and  there  fast- 
ened with  a  white  string,  leaving  a  lock 
three  or  four  inches  long,  stiffened  with 
oil,  and  bi'ought  forward  to  the  forehead. 

They  wore  silk  or  crape  imdercoats,  of 
various  hues,  looser  robea  of  the  same 
material,  and  mostly  blue,  being  thrown 
and  folded  over  them.  In  their  belts  of 
crape,  they  wore  two  swords,  one  short 
(the  barrikorri  sword,   which  no  plebian 
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can  make  use  of),  the  other  longer.  These 
weapons  are  of  a  tiuer  steel  than  is  else- 
where made,  and  were  borne  in  ueatlj- 
WTought  scabbards  of  thiek  skin,  inlaid 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels.  Their 
trousers  were  very  wide  and  short,  de- 
dcen<ling  only  to  within  five  or  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  were  made  of  silk,  some 
of  them  being  covered  with  beautifnlly 
embroidered  figures  of  birds  and  fiowers. 
These  trousers  were  held  up  by  a  flat 
braid  resting  in  the  email  of  the  back,  and 
around  which  the  orape  belt  passed.  Upon 
their  feet  were  white  cloth  coverings,  half 
Hock,  half  gaiter,  closely  fitting,  and  fast- 
ened by  fords.  Their  sandals  were  of 
atravvj  and  rompo3e<l  of  a  small,  flat  matting 
for  the  foot,  and  two  cords  to  keep  it  in  it4 
place.  Another  article,  almost  inseparable 
from  the  dress, — the  pipe, — was  carried  in 
the  back  part  of  the  belt,  and  was  brought 
into  very  fretjuent,  though  not  long  sus- 
tained, use,  three  whiffs  being  the  extent  ' 
of  Japanese  indulgence  in  the  weed.  The 
princes,  and  most  of  tho  higher  officers, 
wore  watches  purchased  from  the  Dutch. 
For  pockets,  they  used  a  part  of  their 
flowing  sleevea  and  the  front  of  their 
robes  above  the  belt,  the  customary  occu- 
pation of  which  by  goodly-sized  2>ac'kages 
gave  the  wearers  a  protuberant  appearance 
quite  unaccountable  at  first  sight.  The 
dresses  of  tho  officers  of  lower  gratle  were 
similarly  fashioned,  but  not  so  rich  in  text- 
ure or  color.  Their  coats  were  all  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  the  particular  princo 
whom  they  8erve<l. 

President  Buchanan  extended  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  nation  to  tho  distinguished 
strangers  in  a  manner  befitting  his  high 
station,  nor  was  he  an  unappreciatiiig 
observer  of  their  manners  and  jwculiaritics. 
"They  never  apeak  to  me,"  he  humor- 
ously said,  ''without  calling  me  'Emperor* 
and  '  His  Majest}-,'  and  aro  the  mont  par- 
ticular people  about  what  they  should  do. 
Everything  was  written  down  for  them, 
stating  the  course  they  were  to  take,  the 
number  of  bows  they  were  to  make,  and 
all  that,  before  they  left  Japan.  Thej 
can't  understand  me  at  all.     They  were 


here  in  front,  to  hear  the  band,  on  Sacur- 
day.  Well,  I  went  down  the  steps  to 
speak  to  some  of  ray  friends  that  I  saw, 
and  they  couldn't  understand  that  at  alL 
To  think  that  I — 'Emperor  of  the  United 
States ' — should  go  down  among  and  shake 
hands  with  the  people,  astonished  them 
wonderfully.  Oh,  no !  they  couldn't  ud- 
deratand  that,  it  wiis  so  unlike  any  thing 
in  their  own  country.  They  are  the 
queerest  people  to  deal  with  possible; 
there's  no  getting  anything  out  of  them, 
they're  so  close  about  ever3'thing.  Ah! 
these  Japanese;  they're  the  most  curious 
people  I  ever  saw.  They  take  notes  <rf 
every  incident.  They've  got  down  a  long 
description  of  bow  I  hx»ked  when  they  had 
the  reception,  and  every  matter  they've 
seen — nothing  escapes  them.  They're 
always  sketching  and  taking  notes  of 
things.  They're  very  proud,  too,  I  can 
see  ;  they  bow  very  low,  but  they  won't  do 
more  than  is  prescribed  for  them  in  their 
instructions."^  The  obsoi-vations  of  the 
president,  on  these  points,  accorded  pre- 
cisely with  the  views  expressed  by  others. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in  • 
tho  appearance  and  movements  of  the 
Japanese  was  a  source  of  continued  grati- 
fication to  the  oriental  visitors ;  they  ap- 
peared pleased  with  the  motley  crowds 
that  assembled  under  their  windows,  pre- 
senting to  them  quite  frequently  their 
smiling  countenances, —  sometimes  amus- 
ing themselves,  also,  by  throwing  their 
native  coin  into  the  street,  to  be  scrambled 
for.  Large  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
tnen  paid  their  respects  to  them,  and 
bogged  a  card  written  in  Japanese  charac- 
ters, which  were  exhibited,  in  connection 
with  tho  singular  coin,  as  trophies  and 
mementos  of  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  Japanese  were  particular  to  inquire 
the  occupation  of  their  visitors,  their  salary, 
whether  married,  and  numerous  other  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  were  written  on  their 
note-books.  "With  the  ladies  they  were  less 
particular.  They  smiled  upon  them  most 
benignly,  and  were  profuse  in  their  admi- 
ration, as  they  were  minute  in  their  exam- 
inatiou  of  their  jewelry.     The  piano 
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a  special  object  of  curiosity;  the  source 
whence  such  beautiful  harmoniea  proceeded 
was  a  profoimJ  mystery  to  them,  but  they 
never  seemed  to  tire  of  the  instrument. 

One  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
embassy  was  Tataiesi  Owasjero,  the  young- 
est of  the  interpreters,  and  called  by  his 
American  friends  "  Tommy."  He  was  a 
particular  favorite  with  the  ladies.  When 
fans  were  handed  to  him  for  his  autograph, 
he  wrote  upon  them, "I  like  American  lady 
very  much ;  I  want  to  marry  and  live 
here  with  pletty  lady  ' '^ — ('  pletty '  being  an 
emendation  of  his  own  upon  '  pretty.') 
Moreover,  the  sentiments  of  Tommy  ap- 
peared to  he  liberally   reciprocated.     He 


which  he  persisted  in  calling  'Poppy  Goes 
the  Weasel,' — thinking  the  extra  syllable 
rather  a  good  thing.  He  also  extended 
his  American  acquirements  in  a  less  praise- 
worthy  direction, — getting  to  swear  after  a 
curious  manner,  and,  when  over-excited, 
mingling  undue  profanity  with  his  conver- 
sation, but  with  no  notion  of  the  impro- 
priety he  was  committing.  A  beautiful 
little  girl,  six  or  seven  years  old,  was  car- 
ried by  Mayor  Berret  to  see  the  Japanese. 
Tommy  directly  assumed  a  deep  interest 
in  her.  He  explained  to  her  alt  sorts  of 
Japanese  notions,  and  for  once  repressed 
his  boisterous  instincts.  He  kept  calling 
all  his  companions  to  look  at  the  pretty 
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was  a  thorough  pet.  Bevies  of  maidens 
gazed  beneficently  upon  him  all  day,  and 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  extended  to 
him  unreluctant  hands.  Matrons,  too, 
proffered  him  attentions;  but,  with  keen 
discrimination,  he  was  generally  taken 
with  a  fit  of  business  when  the  smiles  that 
greeted  him  were  not  the  smiles  of  youth- 
ful beauty.  He  soon  learned  to  sing  and 
whistle — a  great  acquisition,  since  the 
Japanese  are  not  a  singing  people,  and 
have  but  few  mu.sical  instruments.  Among 
the  tunes  which  he  mastered  were  *  Hail 
Columbia,*  and  '  Pop  Goes    the    Weasel,' 


stranger,  and  when  she  was  about  goinf^ 
away,  asked ;  **  Is  it  permitted  here  to  kiss 
a  little  girl  so  young  as  that?" — adding 
that  in  Japan  it  was  considered  exactly 
the  correct  thing  to  do. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  visiting* 
in  a  social  way,  the  president's  grounds. 
Miss  Lane,  the  president's  niece,  exhibited 
some  curiosity  to  examine  the  blade  of 
Ogoori  Bun  go-No-Kami's  sword.  No 
sooner  did  that  otficial  comprehend  the 
desire  of  the  lady  to  unsheath  his  catanna 
(the  name  of  the  weapon,)  than  he  smiled 
most   graciously,   and   said   in  Japanese, 
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"Take  it,  my  lady,"  at  the  same  time 
handing  it  to  her  most  gracefully.  She, 
upon  thisi,  drew  the  glittering  blaile  from 
its  scabbard — half  wood,  half  It'iithur,  with 
an  inlaying  of  silver, — and  eyed  it  woniiui- 
like  and  closely,  and  then  returoiug  it  to 
ita  sheath,  handed  it  back  to  its  owner, 
who  took  it  with  evident  pleasure  that  tho 
thing  of  his  honor  and  defense  should  have 
excited  interest  on  the  part  of  one  bo  fair. 

Visiting  the  navy  yard,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  beholding  the  forging  of  a  main 
stem  of  a  large  anchor.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ateam  boiler  department,  and 
were  evidently  delighted  with  a  large  new 
boiler  destined  for  the  steamer  Peusacola, 
as  they  examined  it  minutely.  In  the 
punching  establishment,  the  mode  of  drill- 
ing amused  them  very  much,  aa  did  also 
the  explosion  of  a  large  niass  of  powder,  in 
the  shape  of  signal  lights,  as  uaed  in  the 
navy.  The  extending  of  an  immense 
chain,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  greatly  ex- 
cited their  curiosity. 

Alter  a  tour  through  different  portions 
of  tha  country,  including  visits  to  the 
principal  cities,  where  they  were  the  recip- 
ients of  tho  mo.st  lavish  and  magnificent 
hospitalitiea,  they  had  their  final  ceremo- 
nial audience  with  President  Buchanan,  in 
Waahington.  On  this  occasion,  the  first 
ambassador  read,  quite  in  a  whisper,  the 
following  words  of  farewell,  as  repeated  by 
the  interpreter  : 

"  Tlie  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  tho 
treaty  having  taken  place,  and  the  time  of 
our  departure  having  arrived,  we  have 
come  to  take  leave  of  j"our  excellency,  and 
to  wish  you  continued  health  and  prosper- 
ity. We  may  be  allowed  to-day  to  tender 
your  excellency  our  heart-felt  thanks  for 
your  friendly  feelings  on  our  behalf,  .ind 
for  the  very  kind  treatment  we  have  met 
with  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
us  to  visit  several  government  institutions, 
where  we  have  seen  many  things  in  which 
we  have  felt  much  interest.  Of  all  this, 
and  of  our  journey  home  in  the  Niagara,  a 
full  account  will  be  submitted  by  us,  on 
OUT  return,  to  the    Tycoon,  who  will  be 


greatly  pleased  by  it,  and  who  will  always 
endeavor  to  strengthen  and  to  increase  the 
friendly  relations  so  Imppily  established 
between  the  two  countries." 

To  the  speech  of  the  ambassador,  tho 
president  replied  as  follows: 

*'  Tho  arrival  of  these  distinguished 
commissioners  from  the  Tycoon  has  been 
a  very  propitious  and  agreeable  event  in 
my  administration.  It  is  an  historical 
event,  which,  I  trust,  will  unite  the  two 
nations  together  in  bonds  of  friendship 
through  all  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  commissioners  has 
met  my  entire  approbation,  and  the  Ty- 
coon could  not  have  selected  out  of  all  hia 
dominions,  any  representatives  who  could 
have  more  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
caused  the  secretary  of  state  to  prepare  a 
letter  of  re-credence — a  letter  from  under 
my  own  hand — to  the  Tycoon,  stating  my 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  their  business  j  and  a  copy  of 
that  letter  will  be  placed  in  their  hazula 
before  their  departure. 

I  wish  3'ou  a  very  agreeable  time  during 
the  remainder  of  your  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  safe  and  happy  return 
to  your  own  country,  under  the  flag  oi  the 
American  Union. 

I  desire,  for  myself,  to  present  to  each 
ol  tlie  commissioners  a  gold  modal,  struck 
at  the  mint,  iu  commemoration  of  their 
arrival  and  services  in  this  country. 

There  have  been  several  presents  pre- 
pared for  hia  imperial  majesty  the  Tycoon, 
which  will  be  sent  to  your  lodgings  in  the 
courHC  of  the  day." 

The  embassy  left  the  United  States  on 
the  first  of  July,  in  the  magnificent  ship* 
of-war  Niagara,  carrying  with  them,  in 
addition  to  the  treaty  by  which  American 
commercial  privileges  in  Japan  were  much 
extended,  a  large  number  of  valuable  gifts 
from  our  government,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  visit  in  every  respect  happy 
and  auspicious.  The  results  of  the  mission 
were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to 
both  governments,  and  naturally  excited 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 


TOUK    OF    HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS,   ALBERT    EDWARD, 
PRINCE    OF    WALES,    THROUGH    THE    UNITED 
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"  Too  toty  h*  w*U  Mturad  tiktt  tfrjwbttt  In  Uxli  eottntnr  he  will  b«  pvelcd  by  th*  AmerlMn  p«opl«  in  tueh  a  muner  h  cannot  fcO  to 
bafimtuyinyto  Toar  M^r«ty."^Pai(sioiNT  BcrouAjrjtR  to  {)DaiB  Victobia. 


R.  Buchanan's  cloeiDg  presidential  year  was  ren- 
d<?red  nit'morable  by  tlie  visit  to  this  country  of 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  wbo,  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  great 
gnindson  of  George  III., — the  king  who  waged 
Bgiitnst  Amerii-a  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812 — 
naturally  riveted  all  eyes,  and  excited  univer- 
sal attention,  as  he  journeyed  from  one  part  of 
thn  Union  to  another.  At  the  time  of  this 
i,i^it.  tli.-  prjnee  was  in  liis  nineteentli  year; 
had  l>r(  II  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and 
was  reputed  a  worthy  son  of  a  good  mother, — 
and  destined,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  he 
King  of  the  British  realm.  Fr.-ident  Bu- 
rhjuuiii.  having  been  informed  of  the  Prince's 
intention  to  make  u  Canadiun  tour,  addressed 
riiK  HRiscB  OF  WALES  AT  wA8HixoTi.>f«  tomb'.  ^^^  following  Icttpr  to  tlu'  QueeB,  whicH  waa 
presented  by  Mr.  Dallas,  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James : 

"To    HEK    M.\JESTV,    QuKEN    VlOT<")RlA; 

I  Imre  learned,  from  the  public  journals,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  viait 
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your  Majesty's  North  American  domin- 
ions. Should  it  be  the  intention  of  His 
Royal  Highness  to  extend  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  I  need  not  say  how  happy 
I  should  be  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Washington, 

You  may  be  well  assured  that  every- 
where in  this  country  he  will  be  greeted 
by  the  American  people  in  such  manner 
as  cannot  fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  your 
Majesty.  In  this  they  will  manifest  their 
deep  sense  of  your  domestic  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  coninctions  of  your  merits  as  a 
wise,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  sover- 
eign. 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  servant^ 
Jakes  Buchanjln." 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  highly  courte- 
ous k'ttiT,  dati.<d  at  Washington,  June  4, 
1800,  Queen  Victoria  dispatched  tlio  fol- 
lowing most  happily  wonied  response, 
dutod  at  Buckiugluim  Palace,  June  22d : 

"My  Good  Fkiexd; 

I  hftvo  boL'u  much  gmtified  at  the  feel- 
ings which  lu-oniptcd  you  to  write  to  me, 
inviting  the  I'ritice  of  Wales  to  come  to 
VVuNhiu^^Uui.  He  tnttmds  to  return  from 
Cuniulii  tlircitigh  thu  United  States,  and  it 
will  givti  jiiuk  great  pleasure  to  have  an 
opjiurttitiity  of  testifyiitg  to  you  in  person 
that  t\wnt\  fi'din^^a  are  fully  reciprocated 
by  liiin.  lii>  will  thus  be  able,  at  the  same 
tinw,  to  mark  tho  resjwct  which  he  enter- 
tuiuM  for  tlj«  Chiof  Magistrate  of  a  great 
and  puw4'rful  slato  and  kiitdrcd  nation. 

The  l*rinc«  of  WalfS  will  drop  all  royal 
iitut<i  on  htaving  my  doniiuioti^,  and  travel 
iJud^T  (Imi  nuuni  of  Lord  Koufrew,  as  lie 
ban  thnu*  whim  travuiiug  on  the  continent 
of  Kurfi[Mt, 

'I'hii  I'riucn  Consort  wisliea  to  be  kindly 
rrtin*inib<T(td  to  you. 

I  remain  cvcr^  your  gofMl  friend, 

Victoria  R.'* 

It  was  on  the  23d  of  July,  18«0,  that 
the  prince  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 
and,  after  journeying  for  some  weeks  iu 
the  various  British  Provinces,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  attentions,  ho  finally  en- 


tered American  waters,  between  Windsor, 
Canada,  and  Detroit,  Mich,  When  the 
boat  reached  the  center  of  the  stream,  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  stepped  forward  and 
said :  ^'Baron  Renfrew,  we  welcome  you  fo 
the  United  States,  tntst'tng  that  your  visit 
may  be  a  hajfpy  one — that  you  may  long 
remefttber  it  with  pleasure  and  satts/ao^ 
tion."  At  least  fifty  thousand  persomt 
were  present,  and  when  the  band  struck 
up  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  cheer- 
ing and  enthusiasm  were  tremendous. 

After  witnessing  a  magnificent  illumin- 
ation in  his  honor,  the  next  morning  he 
departed  for  Chicago.  He  was  attended, 
as  usual,  by  his  sometthat  numerous  suite, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  being  chief.  A 
magnificent  open  barouche,  drawTi  by  four 
superb  white  horses,  had  been  provided  to 
convey  him  from  the  hotel.  The  party 
seated  themselves  in  the  barouche,  when 
the  immense  crowd  gathered  around,  aud 
blocked  up  the  avenues  so  thickly  as  to 
make  it  next  to  impossible  to  proceed. 
Cheer  after  cheer  was  given  for  the  baron, 
and  the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
The  carriage  was  followed  by  prodigious 
throngs  on  foot,  many  hanging  to  the 
wheels,  while  the  streets  and  sidewalks  on 
the  route  were  so  obstructed  by  people, 
that  the  royal  party  were  intercepted  at 
every  turn.  Arriving  at  Chicago,  a  vast 
assembly  greeted  him.  Baron  Renfrew 
rode  along  a  line  of  excited  people, — who 
were  kept  from  him  by  ropes, — bowi 
with  hat  off,  amidst  repeated  cheers. 
he  passed,  a  rush  was  finally  made,  am 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  policeme: 
the  crowd  surged  in  like  the  sea.  Ai 
riving,  at  last,  at  the  hotel,  five  thousa: 
persons  were  there  found  gazing  at  thi 
windows,  iu  almost  perfect  silence  an 
order,  waiting  to  see  the  prince's  shadow 
even.  Here,  the  most  splendid  honoi 
and  hospitalities  were  heaped  npon  h 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
fore  known  iu  that  young  and  powei 
city  of  the  west. 

Leaving  Chicago  in  a  special  train  for 
Dwight's  Station— from  which   place   t 
prince  was  to  start  on  a  hunting  excursion 
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— he  arrived  there  at  dark,  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  next  duy,  the  prince  at- 
tended divine  service  at  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  the  afternoon,  a  courier  ar- 
rived with  diapatclies  from  the  queen,  and 
the  party  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  read- 
ing their  letters  and  answering  them.  On 
Monday  they  shot  prairie  chickens  j  on 
Tuesday,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  quail, 
and  were  very  eucce.ssful,  the  prince,  who 
enjoyed  the  sport  highly,  bagging  over  a 
hundred  birds.  Hia  host,  Mr.  Spencer, 
an  esperienced  hunter,  pronounced  tlie 
prince  an  excellent  sportsman,  handling  a 
gun  finely.  The  whole  party  dressed 
roughly,  and  walked  about  the  village 
smoking  pipes  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
style.  A  couple  of  Irishmen  culled  to  see 
the  prince,  who  welcomed  and  shook  hands 
with  them.  Before  leaving  this  place,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
make  hia  stay  longer,  and  presented  his 
hosts  with  several  beautiful  gifts,  among 
which  was  a  Manton  gun,  etc. 

From  this  place  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
and  thence  to  Cincinnati.  When  he 
landed  at  the  former  place,  loud  cheers 
greeted  him,  and  the  crowd  surrounded  his 
carriage  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  close  the  windows  of  the  vehi- 
cle ;  the  carriages  of  the  suite  were  also 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  to  divide  the 
throng.  At  the  agricultural  fair  at  St. 
Louis,  the  royal  party  passed  twice  around 
the  arena,  and  then  aliglited  in  the  center. 
After  this,  they  ascended  to  the  second 
story  of  the  pagoda,  where  the  baud  struck 
lip  Go<l  Save  the  Queen.  This  was  followed 
by  Hail  Columbia  aud  Yankee  Doodle. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  prince  attended  a  ball 
given  at  the  opera-bouse,  Saturday  even- 
ing, aud  the  next  day  attended  worship  at 
St.  John's  church,  and  heard  a  sermon 
from  Bishop  Mcllvaine.  In  the  evening 
he  dined  with  the  mayor  and  other  citi- 
zens. From  Cincinnati  the  prince  went 
to  Pittsburg ;  dined  at  AUona ;  and  ar- 
rived at  Harrisburg  late  in  the  evening  of 
October  2d,  where  he  was  received  by  Gov- 
ernor Packer,  in  the  following  unique  and 
off-hand  address  of  welcome  : 


"Lord  Renfrew, — It  afford.**  me  infinite 
pleasure  to  welcome  your  lordship  to  the 
capital  of  ths  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  that 
originally  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  alk'giance  has  been  severed,  your 
lordship  will  [lerceive,  by  a  glance  at  tliat 
long  line  of  colonial  and  state  governors 
(jioiuting  to  the  poi'traits  whicli  adorn  the 
executive  chamWrs),  that  we  still  have  a 
very,  very  great  veneration  and  regard  for 
our  ancient  rulers.  That  line  of  portraits 
is  almost  a  perfect  type  of  our  American 
families.  "We  cannot  follow  our  ancestry 
more  than  a  few  generations  back,  without 
tracing  the  line  to  a  British  red-coat.'* 

On  the  third  of  October,  he  left  Harris- 
burg, early  in  the  morning,  for  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  On  his  way,  in  descend- 
ing the  mountain,  the  prince  and  his 
friends  rode  upon  the  locomotive,  so  as  to 


obtain  a  better  view  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  expressed  themselves  much 
gratified  with  their  ride.  Declining  any 
reception  at  Baltimore,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Washington. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  to  describe 
the  varied  honors  and  ceremoniala  which 
were  showered  upon  the  prince  during  his 
stay  in  the  nation's  metropolis,  as  to  detail 
the  fetes,  ovations,  and  multitudinous  pa^ 
geants,  which  attended  him  at  every  prin- 
cipal point  along  his  journey  from  one  end 
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of  the  cottntrj  to  the  other.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  in  hrtef,  that  at  Washington  he  was 
received  by  General  Caas,  secretary  of 
state,  and  two  nephews  of  President  Bu- 
chanan. He  was  at  once  conducted  to  the 
White  House,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  president.  At  six  o'clock  he  dined, 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  one  or  two 
senators  with  their  wives  being  of  the 
party.  On  Thursday,  October  4th,  the 
prince  and  suite  viaited  the  capitol  and 
the  patent  office.  A  reception  was  given 
at  the  W^hite  House,  at  one  o'clock,  in 
honor  of  the  prince,  and  an  immense 
crowd  was  present.  On  this  occasion,  the 
prince  waa  dressed  in  blue  coat  and  gray 
paats,  and,  with  ungloved  hands,  stood 
upon  the  right  of  the  president;  near  the 
prince  stood  Lord  Lyous.  A^  each  person 
passed,  the  president  shook  hands  with  his 
customary  urbanity,  and  the  prince  bowed 
as  usual,  though  several  ladies  succeeded 
in  shaking  his  hand.  In  the  evening,  a 
diplomatic  dinner  took  place  at  the  Wliite 
House,  at  which  were  present  a  splendid 
array  of  high  officials  and  foreign  dignita- 
ries, the  banquet  being,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  its  kind  ever 
given  on  this  continent. 

The  next  day,  the  prince,  with  his  suite 
and  a  distinguished  company,  visited 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  a  scene  never  before  enacted 
by  any  prince  or  potentate, — the  heir  to 
the  proudest  tlirone  in  the  world  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  rcbtd  general, 
one  who,  though  once  pronounced  a  traitor 
by  the  very  ancestors  of  the  prince,  now 
ranks  above  all  kings — the  Father  of  a 
Country  second  to  none.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  one  of  October's 
finest.  The  prince  and  his  suite,  accom- 
panied by  President  Buchanan  and  other 
eminent  persons,  went  on  board  the  gov- 
ernment steamer  Harriet  Lane,  and  in 
a  short  time  reached  their  destination. 
Having  carefully  inspet>ted  the  various 
apartments   of   the    mansion  ^  the  place 


presented  by  W"ashington  to  Mrs.  Le 
and  other  relics  and  curiosities,  the  party 
then  proceeded  in  silence   to  the  great 
patriot's  last  resting-place. 

Approaching  the  hallowed  spot,  eacb 
one  reverentially  uncovered  his  head.  The 
Marine  Band  had  arrived  before  them,  and, 
concealed  by  a  neighboring  thicket,  began 
playing  a  dirge  composed  by  the  leader. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive.  The  vis- 
itors, rjingiiig  themselves  in  front  of  the 
tomb,  looked  in,  through  the  iron-grated 
door,  at  the  sarcophagus  which  contains 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  illustrious  chief- 
tain. Then,  retiring  a  few  paces,  the 
prince,  tho  president,  and  the  royal  party, 
grouped  in  front,  silently  contemplated  the 
Tomb  of  Washington. 

Turning  their  attention  once  more  to 
the  surrounding  grounds  and  scenery,  one 
cut  a  cone  to  carry  back  to  England,  as  a 
relic  of  the  place;  another  plucked  a 
flower,  as  a  memento  of  the  day  and  scene ; 
and  the  prince,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association,  planted,  with 
but  little  formality,  a  tree,  upon  a  beaoti- 
ful  little  mound  near  the  tomb,  and  took 
with  hira  a  companion  seed  to  plant  in 
Windsor  forest. 

This  pleasant  commemorative  ceremony 
being  over,  the  visitors  again  stood  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  tomb,  and  then, 
turning  away  in  thoughtful  silence,  slowly 
retraced  their  way  to  the  Harriet  Lane, 
which  during  their  absence  had  been  trans* 
formed,  by  means  of  canvas  and  gay  flag^ 
into  a  beautiful  dining  saloon,  with  covers 
laid  for  the  entire  party. 

Going  from  Waaldngton  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  he  there  attended  St.  Paul's  church, 
on  Sunday,  after  which  he  visited  Gov- 
ernor Letcher.  Baltimore  was  the  next 
place  visited,  and,  after  a  drive  around  the 
city,  with  the  mayor,  he  left  for  Philadel- 
phia, on  arriving  at  which  city,  he  put  up 
at  the  Continental,  As  he  reached  this 
hotel,  an  amusing  incident  transpired. 
He  sprang  out  of  his  carriage  with  his 
where  the  patriot  wrote,  the  room  in  which  I  usual  agility,  and,  to  avoid  the  crowd, 
be  slept,  the  bed  on  which  he  expired,  and  i  rushed  for  the  stairs,  and  into  the  arms  of 
examined  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  the  piano  1  the  superintendent  of  order,  who,  presum- 
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»ug  him  to  ba  an  interloper,  stopped  him, 
d  would  not  allow  him  to  pass.     In  vain 
^he    prince    atruggleil   and  kicked.      The 
^uperinteudetit  kept  fast  hold  of  the  '*  in- 
truder," until  Mayor  Henry  ruehed  up  and 
:xreUeved    Hia   Royal  Highness  from    this 
snternational  embrace.     The  superintend- 
ent  bowed  low,  and  begged  pardon,  but, 
"^ritb  the  natural  tendency  to  self-defense, 
ked,    "Why    didn't    he   just  apeak?" 
**Oh,"   said  the   prince,   running  ahead, 
**  that  would  have  spoiled  the  joke.*' 

Some  time  before  the  prince  arrived  in 

ThJlatlelphia,  the  ladies  Bwarmed  in  large 

Tiumbers  to  the  Contineutnl,  to  inspect  the 

prince's  splendid  upartmenta,  to  sit  where 

lie  wa«  to  sit,  etc.     They  were  escorted 

in  and  out  of  the  rooms  in  parties  of  three 

awid  four,  and  seemed  to  feel  easier  after 

"the  visit.     After  his  arrival,  hundreds  of 

3>eople   stood   around   the   hotel    all    day. 

Some,    indeed,    mostly    ladies,    who  had 

:fought  or  bribed  their  way  up  Rtair.s,  hung 

around  tiie  door  of  his  apartments,  and 

touched  him  curiously  as  he  etlipped  past. 

The  principal  receptions  of  the  prince, 
after  his  departure  from  Philadelphia,  were 
at  New  York,  West  Point,  and  Boston; 
but  no  account  of  those  receptions,  short 
of  an  elaborate  volume,  would  be  equal  to 
their  variety,  extent,  and  magnificence, 
and  consequently  only  a  few  incidents  can 
be  here  narrated. 

While  at  New  York,  he  attended  wor- 
ship at  Trinity  church,  three  front  pews 
in  the  center  aisle  being  reeerved  for  the 
prince  and  suite.  In  one  of  them,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  prince's  seat, 
two  magnificent  prayer-hooks  were  depos- 
ited, the  one  a  small  octavo  size,  the  other 
a  half-quarto.  They  were  both  got  up  in 
the  most  perfect  style  of  typographical  art, 
and  the  skill  of  the  binder  had  exhausted 
itself  on  the  exterior  decorations.  The 
large  one  was  bound  in  bright  red  morocco, 
and  was  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp, 
chastely  embellished  with  filigree  work, 
and  finely  worked  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  plume  and  his  motto  "  Ich  Dien," 
("I  serve.")  The  clasp  alone  cost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  On  its  outer 
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cover,  the  book  bore  this  inscription! .  "  To 
His  Royal  Highness,  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  Memory  of 
the  Munificence  of  the  Crown  of  En- 
gland." 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  12th, 
there  was  given  the  greatest  ball,  in  honor 
of  tlie  prince,  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Over  tliree  thousand  persons  were  present 
— the  creme  de  la  erewe  of  New  York  soci- 
ety. The  ball-room  comprised  the  par- 
quette  of  the  academy,  and  embraced  the 
stage.  It  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in  breadth. 
The  end  toward  the  stage  was  arranged  in 
a  semi-circular  form,  while  toward  tho 
other  end  were  placed  three  superb  couches. 
The  central  one  was  for  the  prince,  while 
those  on  either  side  were  for  his  suite. 
The  decorations  were  floral  throughout  the 
ball-room.  The  scene  was  magnificent 
There  was  a  sea  of  heads  in  a  sea  of  colors 
— the  light  flashing  hack  from  the  gayest 
and  richest  of  dresses,  from  pearly  white 
shoulders  and  brilliant  comidcxions,  and 
from  jewels  iris-huefl  and  rivaling  the  stars 
in  brightness.  The  full-dreas  black  coata 
absorbed  the  superfluous  light,  and  softened 
the  blaze  of  the  thousand  lamps.  The 
rich  military  uniforms,  ornamented  with 
golden  lace  and  epaulettes,  relieved  the 
uniformity  of  the  gentlemen's  toilets. 

While  the  royal  party  were  observing 
the  throng  and  the  decorations  of  the 
room,  a  sudden  rustle  and  movement  of  the 
crowd  backward  indicated  that  some  acci- 
dent was  about  to  happen,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  one  of  the  flower  vases  upon 
the  front  tier  fell  with  a  great  crash  to  the 
floor,  scattering  its  rosea  upon  all  who 
stood  near. 

The  supper-room  was  especially  erected 
for  the  occasion,  and  its  length  was  one 
hundred  and  forty -four  feet,  by  twenty- 
eight  feet  breadth.  The  entire  vast  apart- 
ment was  draped  in  alternate  strips  of  pink 
and  white  muslin,  with  twenty-four  splen- 
did mirrors  intervening;  magnificent 
chandeliersj  suspended  from  the  roof,  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliancy  of  the  display. 


gorgeous  in  all  the  appointments  of  gold, 
silver,  and  china  ware,  aud  the  feast  was 
magnificent. 

It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  give  the 
prince  a  grand  public  dinner,  but  thi»  was 
changt'd  to  a  bail,  bt'rauac  tlic  prince,  being 
BO  young  a  man,  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  an  extemiioraneous  speech,  and  eti- 
quette forbade  any  oiie  speaking  as  his 
iubstitute. 

From  New  York,  the  prince  sailed  in  the 
govenimont  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  for 
West  Point.  Here  he  wag  rtTpivcd  with 
the  highest  honora  kuoun  to  tlie  military 
eerviee  ;  uud  after  visiting  tho  command- 
ftnt,  and  riding  round  the  place,  he  ac- 
ce[ited  an  invitation  to  review  the  cadets. 
Eight  battalion  cojniiunies  of  cadeta,  eleven 
fijes  front,  presented  themselves  on  tho 
right  of  the  line;  then  the  company  of 
sappers  and. miners;  then  tho  battery  of 
four  guns  of  light  artillery,  with  a  corps  of 
cadets  acting  as  cannoneers ;  and  the  left 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  dragoon  b. 


FKIMCE  OF  TTALEB,   IS  BOVTOW. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  formation  of 
the  line,  the  prince  and  suite,  M'ith  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Scott,  appeared  on  the 
parade  ground,  vrhen  Major  Reynolds  gave 
the  order  to  "  Prepare  for  Review."  The 
ranks  of  the  troops  were  opened,  the  artil- 
lery xinlimbercd,  the  officers  and  colors  to 
the  front,  when  the  reviewing  party 
marched  to  the  hrad  of  (he  military  col- 
uuiu,  while  tho  band  played  the  air  of 
God  Save  tho  Queen.  As  the  prince  and 
escort  passed  down  the  military  line,  the 
band  played  the  very  elegant  air  of  the 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh.  The  re^newera 
passed  down  the  front,  aud  between  the 
open  ranks  of  the  troops,  back  to  their 
original  position  on  the  parade  ground. 
The  troops  were  tbert  broke  into  column 
by  companies  and  marched  in  review- 
first  in  common  time,  then  in  quick  time, 
and  finally  in  double  quick  time.  As  th« 
commandants  of  the  companies  passed  and 
saluted  tho  prince,  he  gracefully  raised  Lii 
hut  in  acknowledgment. 

Leaving   West  Point,  the  prince  px^ 
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ceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  was  received 
l)y  Oovernor  Morgan  and  the  state  autlior- 
ities.  After  spending  an  liour  or  two  at 
the  capitol,  he  re[taired  to  the  governor's 
lesidenee,  and  dined!  there,  Mr.  Seward 
<uid  others  being  guests.  The  next  day 
lie  took  a  special  train  for  Springfield, 
Mixss.,  and  tlienoR  to  Boston.  He  was 
^conducted  to  liia  quarters  by  the  Boston 
authorities,  an  immense  crowd  following. 
The  principal  occasions  of  interest,  while 
stopping  in  Boston,  were  as  follows :  On 
Thursday  he  witnessed  a  great  political 
procession;  then  received  Ralph  Farnham, 
the  survivor  of  Bunker  Hill  battle ;  re- 
viewed the  troops  on  Boston  Common ; 
Attended  a  children's  musical  entertain- 
ment at  the  music  hall;  and  went  to  the 
"ball  in  the  evening.  On  Friday,  visited 
Harvard  college,  and  examined  all  the 
objerts  of  interest  at  that  venerable  scat  of 
learning;  and  subsequently  visited  Mount 
Auburn,  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Charles- 
town  navy  yard. 

A  very  interesting  interview  was  that 
with  Ralph  Farnham.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who,  with  most  of  the  suite,  was 
present,  asked  the  revolutionary  veteran 
If  he  saw  Burgoyne  when  he  surrendered, 
adding,  "You  rather  had  him  there!" 
The  old  soldier  then  remarked,  chuckLngly, 
that  hearing  so  much  said  in  praise  of  the 
prince,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  people 
were  all  turning  royalists.  This  and  Mr. 
Farnham's  manner  elicited  much  laughter, 
in  which  the  prince  fully  joined.  The 
prince  then  sent  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
exchanged  autographs  with  his  visitor — 
one  of  the  men  who  had  stood  before  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  1776,  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  bearing  very  different  from  that  with 
which  he  received  the  prince's  courtesies 
and  exchanged  glances  with  the  majors, 
colonels,  and  guardsmen  of  the  royal  suite. 
Mr.  Farnham  afterwards  spoke  of  the 
interview  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  re- 
marking that  "he  wished  to  show  the  boy 
and  his  soldiers  that  he  bore  no  anger  for 
old  times." 

The  musical  festival  was  a  novel  and 
pleasant    entertainment,   at  Music   Hall. 


Twelve  hundred  school  children  were  ar- 
ranged upon  seats  .sloping  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  and  from  the  platform  one 
could  see  two  large  triangles  of  boys,  and 
two  immense  parallelograms  of  gayly- 
dressed  girls,  while  between  them  was  an 
orchestra  of  sixty  performers.  As  the 
prince  entered,  the  whole  company  rose, 
aJid  the  masses  of  children  waved  handker- 
chiefs and  clapped  hands,  producing  a  fine 
effect, 

A  grand  Buccess,  too,  was  the  ball,  given 
at  the  Boston  Theater, — not  exceeded  in 
splendor  by  that  in  New  York.  If  one 
cjin  imagine  the  immensity  of  this  thea' 
ter ;  the  dancing  floor  inclosed  as  by  a 
pavilion,  each  tier  differently  and  most 
richly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  su- 
perbly dressed  ladiaa ;  the  royal  box  all 
aglare  with  light,  and  rich  in  gilt,  purple, 
and  azure;  the  frescoed  ceiling,  with  its 
pendantdome  of  light,  the  marquee,  with  its 
groves,  flowers,  mirror.s,  arabesque  ceiling, 
its  multiform  and  varied  decorations,  and 
its  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  seen  as  if  from 
aome  immense  window ; — if  one  can  imag- 
ine this  scene,  and  then  crowd  it  with 
richly  dressed  ladies,  with  gentlemen  in 
every  variety  of  ball  costume,  while,  over 
all,  the  lights  streamed  their  brilliant 
radiance,  mirrors  and  jewels  flashing  back 
and  reduplicating  the  rays,  and  the  soft, 
sweet  swell  of  the  music  bearing  with  it 
the  graceful  moving  throng  in  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  beauty,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnificent  occasion  may  possibly  be 
gained. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Boston  ball  op- 
ened something  like  that  in  New  York ; 
for  all  the  committees,  being  anxious  to 
speak  to  the  prince,  and  leaning  forward 
to  do  so,  crash  went  a  large  vase  of  flowers, 
scattering  its  contents  over  the  prince. 
There  were  profuse  apologies,  but  the 
prince  was  laughing  so  heartilyj  that  he 
could  not  hear  nor  speak. 

The  prince's  appreciation  of  American 
ladies  was  very  marked.  At  the  Boston 
ball,  he  remarked  slyly  to  a  beautiful 
belle,  "  They  made  me  dance  with  the  old 
chapa   in    Canada."       At    Montreal,    he 
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danced  with  Miss  Blackburn,  of  Natchez, 
»  laily  of  great  beauty ;  so  enchanted  did 
the  prince  become,  that  he  afterward  in- 
quired for  her  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  again.  Among  those  with  whom  he 
danced,  at  the  Cincinnati  ball,  was  the 
beautiful  Miss  Groesbeck,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Groesbeck.  The  reportera 
represent  that  Miss  Groesbeck,  who  was 
the  belle  of  the  eveningj  wore  a  white 
tulle  dress,  puffed  to  the  waist,  low  neck, 
but  wore  no  jewelry ;  her  mother,  however, 
wore  elegant  diamond  ear-drnps,  rings,  and 
pins.  When,  therefort!,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  evening  announced  to  Miss  Groes- 
beck that  she  was  to  bo  honored  with  the 
prince's  hand  for  the  second  dance,  Mrs, 
Groesbeck  quietly  took  off  her  own  jewelry 
and  passed  them  to  her  favored  daughter ; 
the  latter  declined  them.  Her  mother 
insisted;,  but  Miss  Groesbeck,  with  equal 
determination,  positively  refused  to  wear 
any  kind  of  ornament  other  than  her  sim- 
ple dress  and  the  wealth  of  beauty  which 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  her. 

It  is  not  exaggerating,  to  say  that  the 
prince  ma<le  an  agreeable  impression 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  described  by 
ne  of  the  newspaper  reporters,  as  follows: 
'He  seems  to  be  about  live  feet  four  inches 
high ;  his  eye  is  beautifully  blue,  mild, 
funny,  clear,  and  joHy ;  his  nose  is  well 
detined,  not  perfectly  straight,  but  clean- 
cut  and  prominent;  his  mouth  is  full,  and 
his  chin  retreats  wonderfully.  His  coun- 
tenance indicates  a  happy  dispositioued, 
good-natured,  humorous,  fun-loving  boy, 
who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  can't 
easily  be  fooled.  His  hair  is  soft  an^  fine, 
thougli  disposed  to  grow  rather  low  down 
the  neck  and  on  the  forehead,  whilst  his 
head  is  well  shaped,  and  would  indicate 
firmness,  benevolence,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  love  of  music.  The  very,  very 
large  hands  and  feet  of  the  young  gentle- 
man are  but  reproductions  o£  those  of  hia 


royal  mother,  to  wliom  Dame  Nature  has 
been  very  generous  in  that  regard.  Hia 
form  ia  small  and  very  well  proportioned, 
and  bis  bearing  is  dignified,  manly,  and 
mot^est."  His  dress  varied  much,  of 
course,  with  the  place  and  occasion,  but 
was  always  simple,  elegant,  and  appro- 
priate. 

Portland,  Me.,  was  the  place  from  which 
the  illustrious  guest  of  the  nation  took  his 
departure  for  England.  Aa  the  royal 
barge  left  the  wharf  to  convey  the  prince 
to  the  Hero,  the  British  squadron  all  fired 
a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  sim- 
ilar salutes  were  fired  from  the  city  and 
from  Fort  Preble.  The  harbor  was  full  of 
steamers,  sail-boats,  barges,  etc.,  which 
accompanied  the  royal  barge  from  the 
whart.  As  the  flotilla  neared  the  royal 
squadron,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  this, 
with  the  strings  of  bunting  and  flags  flying 
from  every  point  of  the  fleet,  formed  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  which  was  witnessed 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  To 
all  the  parting  salutations,  the  British 
ships  resiwnded  by  dipping  their  colors; 
and,  as  the  squadron  sailed,  the  bands  on 
board  each  vessel  played  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  Fort  Preble  saluted  the  party  with 
farewell  guna  as  they  passed. 

So  heart-felt,  generous,  and  enthusiast 
a  reception  of  the  prince,  in  America,  pi 
duced  the  highest  satisfaction  throughc 
England.  The  queen,  at  an  early  day, 
caused  to  be  officially  communicated  to 
president  and  to  the  people  of  the  Unit* 
States,  ''her  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness 
with  which  they  received  her  son ; "  the 
hospitality  shown  him  was  warmly  com- 
plimented in  parliament;  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, as  cluincellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  directed  that  the  annual  gold 
medal  there  given  for  the  encouragemei 
of  English  poetry,  should,  that  year, 
awarded  for  the  best  poem  on  "The  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  Tomb  of  Washington." 
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:IGHTY-rOUE  yearahad  now 

sped  their  course,  since  the 
republic  of  the  United  Statea, 
nith  the  immortal  Berlarar 
tion  of  Independence  as  its  Magna  Char- 
ta  of  sovereignty,  took  a  place  among 
the  governraentH  of  the  earth  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  and,  during  all 
that  long  period,  the  federal  armies  had 
been  called  to  face — with  hut  an  occar 
sional  local  and  transient  exception — 
only  external  or  savage  foes.  Party 
spirit,  it  is  true,  had  not  nnfrequently 
ran  high,  and  hurled  defiance  at  law  and  its  administrators,  and  at  times,  the  strain 
upon  the  ship  of  state  seemed  near  to  proving  its  destruction  ;  but  forbearance,  com- 
promise, fraternity  and  patriotism,  smoothed  the  rough  waves  of  contention,  and  peace 
regained  her  benign  away. 

But  the  long  existing  and  bitter  antagonism  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  culminated  at  last — on  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  president,  in  18Gl,^n  a  civil  war,  the  extent,  duration,  and  horrors  of 
which  have  never  been  paralleled  in  any  age  or  among  any  people,  since  the  world 
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began.  In  vain  did  President  Lincoln  de- 
clarej,  in  hh  inaugural,  bis  opposition  to 
any  interference  witb  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed,  in  vain  were  assurances 
to  the  same  effect  proffered  by  the  party 
that  had  just  triumphed  in  the  presiden- 
tial contest,  and  in  vain  were  conferences 
and  consul t:it  10118  held  by  the  leading 
itatesmen  and  politicians  of  different  sec- 
tions, with  a  view  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
war. 

Intent  on  a  separate  national  existence, 
under  which  they  might  maintain  unmo- 
leatod,  as  well  as  extend,  the  institution  of 
slavery,  the  southern  states  recalled  their 
senators  and  representatives  from  congress, 
flung  out  the  banner  of  Secession — which 
was  the  wager  and  signal  of  War, — and, 
as  an  initial  step,  commenced  the  seizure 
of  United  States  custom-bouses,  arsenals, 
forts,  and  other  public  property,  within 
their  borders. 

First  in  order  of  importance,  in  this 
startling  programme  of  overt  acts,  was  the 
movement  of  the  authoritiea  of  South  Car- 
olina to  possesa  themselves  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  Charleston  harbor,  before  opportu- 
nity should  he  gained  by  the  national 
government  to  re-enforce  its  scanty  re- 
sources of  men  and  provisions.  To  this 
end,  extensive  batteries  were  erected  on 
the  shores  opposite  the  fort,  by  moans  of 
which,  any  ordinary  naial  furce  wliich  tho 
federal  authorities  then  had  available  for 
conveying  supplies,  could  easily  bo  crippled 
in  atteuiptiug  such  assistance. 

In  this  besieged  condition,  the  bravo 
and  loyal  commander  of  the  fort,  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  and  his  true-hearted 
men,  were  kept  for  several  weeks,  with  the 
eager  eyes  of  millions  of  admiring  coun- 
trymen riveted  upon  them,  Tbo  vest«el 
which  was  finally  dispatched  by  the  navy 
department  for  their  relief,  was  shelled  l>y 
the  batteries  and  compelled  to  return 
without  fulfilling  ber  mission.  This  wiis 
done  in  accordance  with  the  orders  received 
from  the  secession  authorities  at  Mont^ 
gomery,  Ala.,  where  a  government  styled 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  hod 
been  formally  established,  with  Jefferson 


Davis  as  president,  and  which  was  to  as- 
sume all  tho  responsibility  and  direction 
of  that  mighty  struggle  through  which,  a» 
they  expected,  southern  independence  was 
to  be  secured,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  rent  in  twain. 

After  various  official  preliminaries,  on 
either  side,  but  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  understanding,  a  demand  wa* 
made,  April  lltb,  by  General  Beauregard, 
commandiT  of  the  insurgent  batteries,  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  This  demand 
was  declined  by  Major  iVnderson — all  the 
officers  having  been  consulted  by  him  in 
regard  to  the  summons.  At  about  three 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  notice 
was  given  that  tire  would  be  opened  on  the 
fort  in  one  hour,  unless  the  demand  to 
surrender  was  instantly  complied  with. 
Major  Anderson  resolved  not  to  return  fire 
until  broad  daylight,  not  wishing  to  waste 
any  of  his  ammunition.  From  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  officers  of  Fort  Sumter, 
it  appears  that  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
fort  from  all  points  at  once,  and,  to  the 
aatonisbmeut  of  its  defenders,  a  masked 
battery  of  beavy  coIumbia<ls  opened  on 
them  from  that  part  of  Sullivan's  Island 
near  the  floating  battery,  of  the  existence 
of  which  Jfajor  Anderson  had  not  the 
slightest  intimation.  It  was  covered  with 
brush  and  other  materials,  which  com- 
pletely concealed  it,  and  was  skillfully  con* 
structed  and  well  secured.  Seventeen 
mortars,  firing  ten-inch  shell,  and  thirty- 
three  heavy  guns,  mostly  colnmbiads,  were 
engaged  in  tho  assault.  Tho  crash  made 
by  the  shot  against  the  walls  was  terrific, 
and  many  of  the  shells  took  effect  inside 
tbo  fort.  Tho  inmates  took  breakfast  at 
half-[>ast  six  o'clock,  leisurely  and  calmly, 
after  which  the  couiitiaud  was  formed  into 
three  reliefs,  equally  dividing  the  officers 
and  men.  The  first  relief  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Doubledaj',  of  the 
artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Snyder,  of  tb» 
engineer  corps.  This  detacliment  went  to 
the  guns  and  opened  fire  upon  the  Cum- 
mings's  Point  battery.  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
Sullivan's  Island.  The  Iron  Battery  was 
of  immense  strength,  so  that  most  of  the 
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ihots  from  Fort  Sumter  struck  and  glanced 
off  again.  The  fire  was  so  terrible  on  the 
parapet  uf  Fort  Sumter,  that  Major  Auder- 
Bon  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  man  the 
guns.  Had  they  heen  i»eriuitted  to  do  so, 
every  one  of  them  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. Fort  Moultrie  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  cannonatling  from  Fort 
Sumter,  a  great  many  shots  having  taken 
effect  on  the  embrasures.  A  new  English 
rifled  gun,  vvhit-h  was  employed  by  the 
insurgents,  was  tired  with  great  accuracy, 
several  of  its  shots  entering  the  embra- 
sures of  Fort  Sumter,  and  one  of  them 
slightly  wounded  four  nien. 


hi 


The  reliefs  were  changed  every  four 
hours,  and  the  men  owed  their  safety  to 
the  extraordinary  care  exercised  by  the 
officers  in  command.  A  man  was  kept 
constantly  on  the  look-out,  who  would  crj' 
'shot,'  or  'shell,'  at  every  shot  the  enemy 
made,  thus  affording  the  men  exposed 
ample  opportunity  for  shelter.  The  gar^ 
riaori  was  lamentably  weak  in  numbers; 
but  the  workmeuj  though  at  first  rather 
reluctant  to  assist  the  soldiers  in  handling 
the  guns,  gradually  took  liold  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  Indeed,  but  few  shots 
were  fired  before  every  one  of  them  be- 
came desperately  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
They  had  to  abandon  one  gun,  on  account 
of  the  close  fire  made  upon  it.  Hearing 
the  fire  renewed  with  it,  however,  an  offi- 
cer went  to  the  spot,  and  there  found  a 
party  of  workmen  still  employed  in  serving 
it.     One   of  the   workmen  was   stooping 


over  it  with  hia  hands  on  his  knees,  con- 
vulsed with  joy,  with  the  tears  rolliug 
down  his  powder-hegrimraed  checks. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  with  that 
gun?"  the  officer  asked.  '*  Hit  it  right 
in  the  center,"  was  the  reply, — the  man 
meaning  that  his  shot  had  taken  efifect  in 
the  center  of  the  floating  battery. 

The  aim  of  the  insurgents  was  particu- 
larly directed  at  the  flag-staff,  from  which 
waved  proudly  the  stars  and  stripes;  and, 
after  two  days'  incessant  firing,  tho  flag- 
staff was  finally  shot  away.  The  effect 
of  such  continuous  firing  was  terribly 
damaging.  "One  tower,"  says  one  of 
the  garrison,  "  was  so  completely  de- 
molished that  not  one  brick  was  left 
Btanding  upon  the  other.  The  barracks 
caught  fi^re  on  the  fiirst  day  several  times, 
but  in  every  instance  was  put  out  by  Mr. 
Hart,  of  New  York,  a  volunteer,  who  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery.  On  the  second  daw, 
the  barracks  citught  fire  from  a  ten-inch 
shell,  and  the  danger  to  be  encountered  in 
the  attempt  to  extinguish  it  being  so  great,, 
the  major  concluded  not  to  attempt  it. 
The  effect  of  the  fire  was  more  disastrous 
that  we  could  have  supposed.  Tho  subse- 
quent shots  of  the  enemy  took  more  effect 
in  consequence;  the  walls  were  weakened, 
and  we  were  more  exposed.  The  main 
gates  were  destroyed  by  fire,  thus  leaving 
us  exposed  to  the  murderous  aim  of  tho 
enemy.  Five  hundred  men  could  have 
formed  on  the  gorge,  and  marched  on  us 
without  our  being  able  to  oppose  them. 
The  fire  spread  around  the  fort  on  all  sides. 
Fearful  that  the  walls  might  crack,  and 
the  shells  pierce  and  prostrate  them,  we 
commenced  taking  the  powder  out  of  the 
magazine  before  the  fire  had  fully  envel- 
oped it.  We  took  ninety-six  barrels  of 
powder  out,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea, 
leaving  two  hundred  barrels  in.  Owing 
to  a  lack  of  cartridges,  wo  kt?pt  five  men 
inside  the  magazine,  t^  sew  them  up  as  we 
wanted  them,  thus  consuming  our  shirts, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  all  the  available  ma- 
terial in  the  fort.  Wlien  we  were  finally 
obliged   to  cloae   the  magazine,  and  our 
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material  for  cartridges  wag  exhausted,  we 
were  left  destitute  of  any  means  to  con- 
tinue the  contest.  We  h:ul  eaten  our  last 
biscuit  thirty-six  hours  before.  We  were 
very  nearly  stifled  with  the  dense  smoke 
from  the  burning  buildings.  The  men  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  wet  hand- 
kerchiefs over  their  mouths  and  eyes,  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  It  was  a  moment  of  immi- 
nent peril.  If  an  eddy  of  wind  had  not 
ensued,  we  all,  probaldj',  would  have  been 
suffocated.  The  crashing  of  the  shot,  the 
bursting  of  the  sbells,  the  falling  of  walls, 
and  the  roar  of  the  flumes,  mude  a  Pande- 
monium of  the  fort.  We  nevertlielesa 
kept  up  a  steady  fire.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  I3th,  ex-senator  Wigfall,  of 
Texas, — who  had  become  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  military  service,— seeing  the 
inequality  of  the  contest,  made  his  ai>pear- 
ance  at  one  of  the  embrasures  with  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  sword,  and 
begged  for  admittance.  lie  asked  to  see 
Major  Anderson.  While  Wigfall  was  in 
the  act  of  crawling  through  the  embrasure, 
Jjieuteoant  Snyder  called  out  to  him, 
"Major  Anderson  is  at  the  main  gate." 
He  passed  through  the  embrasure  into  the 
casement,  paying  no  attention  to  what  the 
lieutenant  had  said.  Here  he  was  met 
by  Captain  Foi*ter  and  Lieutenants  Mead 
and  Davis.  In  an  excited  manner  he 
said — 

"  Let  ufi  atop  this  firing.  You  are  on 
fire,  and  your  flag  is  down.     Let  us  quit." 

"No,  sir,"^  replied  Lieutenant  Davis, 
"our  flag  is  not  down.  Step  out  here,  and 
you  will  see  it  waving  over  the  ramparts." 

"Let  US  quit  this,"  said  Wigfall; 
"here^s  a  white  flag — will  anybody  wave 
it  out  of  the  embrasure  ?  " 

"That  is  for  you  to  do,  if  you  choose,'* 
replied  one  of  the  officers. 

"  If  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I  will/' 
said  Wigfall- 

He  iraraediataly  jumped  into  the  em- 
brasure, and  waved  the  flag  towards  Fort 
Moultrie.  The  firing,  however,  still  con- 
tinued from  Moultrie  and  the  batteries  of 
Sullivan's  Island.  In  answer  to  his  re- 
peated  request,  one   of  the   officera  said 


;  to      I 
fet^ 


that  one  of  Sumter's  men  might  hold  tha 
flag,  and  Coqjoral  Binghurst  jumped  into 
the  embrasure.      The  shot  continuing  to 
strike   all   around   him,    he  leaped   do 
again,  after  having  waved  the  flag  a  fe 
moments,  and  exclaimed — 

"They  don't  respect  this  flag;  they  are 
firing  at  it." 

**They  fired  at  me  two  or  three  times," 
replied  Wigfall,  "and  I  stood  it,  and  I 
should  think  you  might  stand  it  once.  If 
you  will  show  a  white  flag  from  your  ram- 
parts, they  will  cease  firing." 

"If  you  request,"  said  Lieutenant  Da- 
vis, "'that  a  flag  shall  be  shown  there, 
while  you  liold  a  conference  with  Major 
Anderson,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  ifc 
may  be  done." 

At  this  point  Maj<.tr  Anderson  cam 
Wigfall  said,  "I  am  General  Wigfall,  and 
come    from     General     Beauregard,    who 
wishes  to  stop  this." 

^lajor  Anderson,  rising  to  his  fall 
height,  replied,  "Well,  sir!" 

"  Jklajor  Anderson,"  exclaimed  Wigfall, 
"you  have  defended  your  flag  nobly,  sir. 
You  have  done  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  do,  JUid  General  Beauregard  wishes 
to  atop  the  fight  On  what  terms,  Major 
Anderson,  will  you  e\Ticuate  this  fort  ?" 

"General  Beauregard  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  my  only  terms,"  was  Silajor 
Anderson's  reply.  ^m 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  will  evacual^l 
upon  the  terms  proposed  the  other  day  ?  " 
inquired  Wigfall. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  on  those  conditions  only." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Wigfall,  "I  undei^ 
sfa,nd  that  the  fort  is  to  be  ours.'* 

"  On  these  conditions  only,  I  repeat." 

"  Very  well,"  eaid  W"igfall,  and  he  re* 
tired. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Senator  Chesnut,  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  Capt.  S.  D.  Lee,  and  W.  Porche^J 
Miles,  came  from  General  Beauregard  ^n^H 
had  an  interview  with  Major  Anderson, 
when  it  came  out  that  Wigfall  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  General  Beauregard, 
but  acted  on  his  own  responsibility. 
"  Then^"  said  Lieutenant  Davia,  "  we  hvn 
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been  deceived;"  and  Major  Anderson, 
perceiving  the  state  of  the  rase,  ordered 
the  American  dag  to  he  raised  to  ita  plaeo. 
The  deputation,  however,  rt-fjuested  liim 
to  keep  the  flag  down  until  they  could 
communicate  with  General  Beauregard,  as 
matters  were  liahle  to  be  complicated. 
They  left,  and,  between  two  and  three 
hours  after,  the  garrison  meanwhile  exert- 
ing themaelves  to  extinguish  the  fire  in 
the  barracks,  another  deputation  came 
from  General  Beauregard,  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  evacuation  previously  proposed. 
This  was  on  Saturday  evening.  That 
night  the  garrison  took  what  rest  they 
could.  Next  day,  the  .steam-boat  Isabel 
came   down   and   anchored  near  the  fort. 


The  steamer  Clinrh  was  used  aa  a  trans- 
port to  take  the  garrison  to  the  Isabel,  but 
the  transfer  was  too  late  to  allow  the  Isa- 
bel to  go  out  with  that  tide.  The  terms 
cf  evacuation  agreed  to  were,  that  the  gar- 
rison should  take  their  individual  and 
company  [fcroperty,  and  that  tliey  should 
march  out  with  their  side  and  other  arms, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  in  their  own 
way,  and  at  their  own  time,  and  that  they 
should  salute  their  flag  and  take  it  with 
them. 

The  insurgents  agreed  to  furnish  trans- 
ports, as  Major  Anderson  might  select,  to 
»ny  part  of  the  country,  either  hy  laud  or 
by  water.     When  the  baggage  of  the  gar- 


rison was  all  on  board  of  the  transport,  the 
soldiers  remaining  inside  under  arms,  a 
portion  were  designated  as  gunners  to 
serve  in  saluting  the  American  flag. 
When  the  last  gun  was  fired,  the  flag  was 
lowered,  the  men  cheering.  At  the  fiftieth 
discharge  there  was  a  premature  explosion, 
which  killed  one  luuu  instantly,  seriously 
wounded  another,  and  two  more  not  so 
badly.  The  men  were  then  formed  and 
marched  out,  the  band  playing  •*  Yankee 
DtKHlle  "  and  "  Hail  to  the  Chief." 

In  regard  to  the  mwle  o\  artion  pursued 
by  Major  Anderson,  during  the  Iwrnbard- 
ment,  his  sagacity  was  everywhere  mani- 
fest.     So  small  was  the  number  of  his 
men,  as  to  necessitate  their  division  into 
reliefs,  or  equal  parties,  so  as  to  work 
the   diflVrent  batteries  by  turns,  each 
four  hours.      Another  account  of  this 
terrible  scene  states  that  the  first  relief 
opened  upon  the  iron  batteries  at  Ciim- 
mings  Point,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen 
hundred  yards,  the  iron   floating  hat- 
tervj  distant  some  eighteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  yards  at  the  end  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  the  enfilading  battery  on 
Sullivan's   Island,  and    Fort  Moultrie, 
- — Captain  Doubleday  firing   the  first 
gun,  and  all  the  points  just  named  be- 
ing opened  upon  simultatteously.     For 
the  first  four  hours,  the  firing  was  kept 
up  with  great  rapidity ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  men,  indeed,  was  so  great  that 
the  second  and  (bird  reliefs  could  not  be 
kept  from  the  guns.     This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  double  the  number  of  guns 
were  at  work  during  the  first  four  hours 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Sheila  burst  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
in  every  portion  of  the  work,  hurling  the 
loose  brick  and  stone  in  all  directions, 
breaking  the  windows,  and  setting  fire  to 
whatever  wood-work  they  burst  against. 
The  solid  shot  firing  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  particularly  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  directed  at  the  barbette  guns  of  Fort 
Sumter,  disabling  one  ten-inch  and  one 
eight-inch  columhiad,  one  forty-two  pound- 
er, and  two  eight-inch  sea-coast  howit- 
zers, and  also  tearing  away  a  large  portion 
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of  the  parapet.  The  firing  from  the  bat- 
teries on  Cummiugs  Toint  was  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  the  gorgt^,  or  rearj  of  t!ie 
fort.  It  looked  like  a.  sieve.  Tlie  l'XJjIch 
sion  of  stiells,  aud  tlio  quantity  of  deadly 
missiles  hurled  in  every  direction  and  at 
every  instant  of  time,  iniule  it  almost  cer- 
tain death  to  go  out  of  the  lower  tier  of 
cftsements,  and  ulso  made  the  working  of 
the  harhette,  or  upper  Hncovered  guns, 
whi<"h  contained  all  the  heaviest  metals, 
and  by  which  alone  shells  could  bo  thrown, 
quite  inipossiMe.  During  the  first  day 
there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time  that 
there  was  a  cessation  of  tho  wliizzing  of 
balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  hidf  a 
dozen  at  once.  There  was  not  a  portion  of 
the  work  which  was  not  seen  in  reverse — 
that  is,  exposed  by  the  rear — from  mor- 
tArs. 

On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  tho 
vessels  of  the  fleet  beyond  the  bar  were 
seen  through  the  port-holes.  They  dipped 
their  flag.  The  command  ordered  Sum- 
ter's flag  to  be  dipped  in  returu,  which 
was  done,  while  the  shells  were  bursting 
in  every  direction.  The  flagstaff  was  lo- 
cated in  the  open  parade,  being  about  the 
center  of  the  open  space  within  the  fort. 
Sergeant  Hart  saw  the  flag  half-way  down, 
and,  Bupjjosing  that  it  had  been  cut  by  the 
enemy's  shot,  rushed  out  through  the  fire 
to  assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it 
had  been  re-raised,  a  shell  burst  and  cut 
the  halyardi?,  but  the  rope  was  so  inter- 
twined around  the  halyards,  that  the  fllag 
would  not  fall.  Sergeant  Hart  also  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  trying  to 
put  out  the  flames  in  the  quarters,  witli 
shells  and  shot  crashing  arovind  him;  and, 
though  ordered  away  by  Major  Anderson, 
he  begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
and  continue  his  exertions. 

One  great  misfortune  was,  that  there 
was  not  an  instrument  in  tho  fort  by  which 
they  could  Aveigh  powder,  which  of  course 
destroyed  all  attempt  at  accuracy  of  firing. 
Nor  were  there  any  tangent  scales,  hreeeh 
sides,  or  other  instrumento  ^ith  which  to 
point  a  gun.  When  it  became  so  dark  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  aee  the  effect  of 


their  shot,  tho  port-holes  were  closed  for 
the  night,  while  the  batteries  of  the  seces- 
sionists continued  their  fi^re  the  whole 
night.  The  firing  of  the  rifled  guns  from 
the  iron  battery  on  Cummings  Point  be- 
came extremely  accurate  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  cutting  out  large  quantities  of 
the  masonry  about  the  embrasures  at  every 
shot.  Ono  piece  strack  Sergeant  Keamaix, 
an  old  Mexican  war  veteran,  striking  him 
on  the  head  and  knocking  liiin  down. 
Upon  being  revived,  he  was  asked  if  he 
was  hurt  badly.  He  replie<l,  "Xo!  I  was 
only  knocked  down  temjwrarily ;  "  and  he 
went  to  work  again.  On  Saturday,  when 
the  barracks  were  on  fire,  tlie  wind  BC 
directed  the  smoke  as  to  fairly  fill  the  fort, 
so  that  the  men  could  not  see  each  other, 
ami,  with  the  hot,  stifling  air,  it  was  as 
much  as  a  man  could  do  to  breathe.  Soon 
they  were  obligt'd  to  cover  their  faces  with 
wet  cloths  in  order  to  get  along  at  all,  so 
dense  was  the  smoke  and  so  scorching  the 
heat.  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and 
the  guns  were  firvd  slowly ;  nor  could  more 
cartridges  be  made,  on  account  of  the 
sparks  falling  in  every  part  of  the  works. 
A  gun  was  fired  every  now  and  then,  only 
to  let  the  people  and  the  fleet  in  the  town 
know  that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced. 
The  cannoneers  could  not  see  to  aim,  much 
less  where  they  hit 

After  the  barracks  were  well  on  fire,  the 
shells  and  ammunition  in  the  upper  ser- 
vice-magazines exploded,  scattering  the 
tower  and  ujiper  portions  of  the  building 
in  every  direction.  The  crash  of  the 
beams,  the  roar  of  the  flames,  the  rapid 
explosion  of  the  shells,  and  the  shower  of 
fragments  of  the  fort,  with  the  blacknesa 
of  the  smoke,  made  the  scene  indescriba- 
bly terrific  and  grand.  This  continued  for 
several  hours.  Meanwhile,  the  main  gates 
were  burned  down,  the  chassis  of  the  bar- 
bette guns  were  burned  away  on  the  gorge, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  towers  had 
been  demolished  by  shells.  There  was  not 
a  portion  of  the  fort  where  a  breath  of  air 
could  be  got  for  hours,  except  through  a 
wet  cloth.  The  fire  spread  through  to  the 
men's  quarters,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
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the  left,  aud  endangered  the  powder  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  magazines. 
The  men  went  through  the  fire  and  cov- 
ered the  barrels  with  wet  clothe,  but  the 
danger  of  the  fort's  blowing  up  became  80 
imminent,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hfavo 
the  barrels  out  of  the  embrasures.  While 
the  powder  was  being  thrown  overboard, 
all  the  guns  of  Moultrie,  of  the  iron  float- 
ing battery,  of  the  enfiiade  battery,  and 
the  Dahlgren  battery,  worked  with  in- 
creased vigor. 

The  interior  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  seen 
after  the  evacuation  and  desoribwl  by  the 
newspaj>er  reporters,  sliowed  the  work  that 
had  been  done  during  the  bombardment. 
Every  point  and  every  object,  to  which  the 
eye  was  turned,  except  the  outer  walls  and 
casements,  bore  the  impress  of  ruin.  Tho 
■walls  of  the  internal  structure,  roofless, 
bare,  blackened  and  porfitratrd  by  shot  and 
shell,  hung  in  fragments,  and  seeraeJ  in 
instant  readiness  to  totter  down.  Near 
the  center  of  the  parade  ground  was  the 
hurried  grave  of  one  who  bad  fallen  in 
defense  of  his  countrj-'s  flag.  To  the  left 
of  the  entrance  was  a  man  who  seemed  at 
the  verge  of  death.  In  the  ruins  to  tlio 
right  there  was  another.  The  shattered 
dag-staff,  marked  by  four  balls,  lay  on  the 


ground.  The  parade  ground  waa  strewn 
with  fragments  of  shell  and  of  tho  dilapi- 
dated buildings.  At  least  four  guns  were 
dismounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  at  every 
step  the  way  was  impeded  by  materials  of 
the  broken  structure.  The  whole  scene 
was  one  of  frightful  desolation,  causing 
indescribable  feelings  in  every  loyal  heart. 
On  the  ISth  of  April,  Major  Anderson, 
then  on  his  way  to  New  York,  in  tho 
steamship  Baltic,  penned  his  official  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Cameron,  secretary  of  war, 
stating  that,  "having  defended  Fort  Sum' 
ter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quap» 
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tera  were  entirely  burned,  the  main  gates 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  gor^e  wall  Berioualy 
injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by 
flames,  and  its  door  closed  from  tbe  efifecta 
of  the  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  car- 
triJgeg  of  powder  only  being  available, 
and  ijo  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I 
aeceptttd  terms  of  evacimtion  offered  by 
General  Beauregard,  beiug  the  same  of- 
fered by  him  on  tlie  11th  instant,  prior  to 
the  comiuenremeut  of  hostilities,  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag 
with  tifty  guns."  Major  Anderson  and  his 
men  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment for  their  gallant  defense  of  the  fort 
against  such  oikk. 

As  soon  OS  the  national  flag  had  ceased 
to  wave  over  Fort  Sumter,  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation  for  an  extra  session 
of  congress,  to  convene  July  4th,  and  also 
calling  for  geventj'-five  thousand  men,  in 
order  "to  maintain  tbe  honor,  the  integ- 
rity, am!  existence  of  our  national  Union 
and  the  pL^rpetuity  of  popular  government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured."  This  proclamation  was  of 
course  spurned  and  ridiculed  by  the  seven 
states — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
— that  Iiad  formed  themselves  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  and,  by  the  other 
southern  states,  as  also  by  the  border 
states,  it  wsis  treated  with  mingled  con- 
tempt and  indiguation.  But,  throughout 
the  vast  North  and  West,  it  was  received 
and  responded  to  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  sliowed  that  the  attempt  to  dismem- 
ber the  North  American  Republic  and 
blot  it  out  from  the  map  of  nsitions,  was  to 
be  resisted  to  the  last  dollar  and  tho  last 
man.  The  supreme  liour  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  hud  now  arrived,  and,  reluctant 
as  were  the  loyal  states  to  engage  in  the 
horrors  of  fratricidal  strife,  the  wager  of 
war  was  the  only  alternative  which  now 
presented  itself.  The  national  fate  hung 
trembling  in  the  scale  of  destiny,  and  the 
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people  rose  in  their  might;  party  lines 
were  obliterated;  the  battle-roll  of  the 
republic  was  called;  the  old  flag  seemed 
never  before  bo  dear  to  the  patriot's  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  inspired  universal 
enthusiasm  at  the  south,  in  behalf  of  the 
secession  cause,  —  Virginia,  Tennesseei' 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
joined  the  Confederacy,  —  and  gigjantic 
preparations  were  made  for  a  contest  which 
shoidd  result  in  sfparation  and  independ- 
ence. Armies  were  formed  and  equipped, 
and  defensive  fortifications  erected,  in  all 
the  disunion  states. 

At  the  liead  of  the  armies  of  the  loyal 
states  was  Lieutenaut-Gencral  Scott,  di- 
recting all  the  preparations  and  move- 
ments for  the  impending  conflict,  and  espe- 
cially devoting  his  military  skill  to  the 
protection  of  the  federal  capital.  It  was 
said  that  ho  hud  all  along  been  averse^ 
from  purel3'  military  considerations,  tolhtt 
re-enforcement  of  Fort  Sumter,  it  being, 
like  Charleston,  of  no  strategic  importance, 
requiring  a  valuable  force  to  hold  it,  with 
no  adequate  advantage  gained.  He  re- 
garded Fort  Pickens,  in  the  Gulf,  and 
Washington,  the  capital,  as  the  two  keys 
of  the  position.  On  the  4th  of  March,  and 
for  some  weeks  afterward,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  defend  Washington  against 
such  a  force  as  lind  already  been  collected 
by  the  secessionists  before  Sumter,  and 
which  could  be  marched  at  any  time  on  a 
capital  unprepared  for  defense.  General 
Scott's  planji,  I>ased  on  these  facts,  were  at 
once  laid.  No  time  was  lost  in  strength- 
ening the  capital.  Success  attended  the 
effort  to  increase  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Pickens,  and  at  last  Washington  wae  teft- 
sonably  safe. 

And  thus  commenced  what  finally 
proved  to  be  the  most  gigantic  and  bloody 
struggle  in  the  annals  of  human  strife,  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  too,  being  the  most 
momentous,  perhaps,  in  its  relations  to  the 
interests  of  the  human  race,  of  any  since 
the  world  began. 
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LXII. 

ASTONISHING   FEATS    OF    HOBSE-TAMING  PERFORMED 
BY  MR.  JOHN  S.  RAREY  — 1861. 


Vm  ouMt  Savage  and  Farions  Animala  made  Tractable  ae  Lambs. — The  Ferocious  and  Far-Famed 
"Cruiser"  Lies  Docile  tit  His  Master's  Feet. — AcTbiiiiiitioiis  of  Womier  and  Admiration  by  Crowded 
Audieiiceji, — BrilliaDt  IIiiuorHi  from  Monarehs  aud  Courta  Abroad. —  Philosophy  of  Mr,  Rarej's 
MethcMl  and  Success. — Mr  llarey  Personally. — Boyhood  FondneM  for  llorsca. — Aptness  in  Training 
Them. — Discovers  an  Improved  Metluxl. — Its  Perfect  Success. — Wild  Prairie  Horeea  Subdued. — 
Determiuea  to  Exhibit  Abroitd,— His  Skill  Challenged  iu  Louilun.—"  Cruiser"  to  be  the  Great  Test. 
^R«g«  anil  Fury  of  the  Auinml. — Pluufriog,  Rearing,  Yelling,  Biting. — Rarcy's  Complete  Triuraph.— 
Monarchs  and  Prineea  Present. — Their  Surprise  and  Delight — Victoria's  Rapturous  Applause.— 
Exhibiti«D8  in  the  United  States. — Terrible  Cases  Dealt  With. — llarey  Alwayg  Conqueror. — His 
Calm,  Fine,  Firm  Voice. — Cool,  Quiet,  Quick  Moveaieut». — Ma^etifim  of  His  Presence. — Details  of 
the  System. 


"  1  can  hramk  iny  knimtl,  ol  whtttrtr  tice  or  b&MU.  In  (ha  vnrlcl.    I  can  i 
«vtn affBcUon&u."— Mil  Rajlst,  at  Niblo's  Oasdhv.  Nkw  Vohk- 
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"CSCISBB."   (TilTAlCBD. 


OVEL  and  extraordinary,  to  a  degree  bordering 
on  the  marvelous,  were  the  exhibitions 
with  whicli  the  name  of  John  S.  Rarey, 
of  Ohio,  became  so  popularly  identified, 
>  .      both   in    Americft  and   Europe,  in  the 
management  of  that  noblest,  as  well  as 
most  useful  and  beautiful,  of  animals,  the 
horse.     Wondering  and  delighted  crowds 
attended  these  exhibitions,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  this  country ; 
and,   abroad,   crowned   heads  and 
titled  dignitaries  were  among  the 
gifted  champion's  most  enthusias- 
tic auditors, — and  there,  as  well  as 
at   home,  every  American  felt  a 
just  pride  in  the  laurels  achieved 
by    their    countryman.      Such    a 
decided    sensation,  —  at    once    so 
exciting,  pleasant,  and  universal,  may  well  have  a  place  in  the 
national  gallery  of  things  noteworthy  and  agreeable.     Surely, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  marvels  recorded  in  that  wonderful  French 
book,  "The  Great  Wiaard,"  which  Dr.  B.  Shelton  McKenzie 
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has  grren  to  the  English  reader  in  sofasci- 
itating  a  dress,  can  be  aaid  to  equal  the 
i«at«  performed  by  the  very  practical  wiz- 
ard of  Ohio,  \u  the  different  rities  of  the 
UnioD  in  1861,  and  which  cast  all  that  is 
merely  ideal  or  legerdemain  far  aod  for- 
ever into  the  shade. 

At  the  time  of  these  astonishing  ti-i- 
ampha,  Mr.  Rarey  was  a  slightly  built 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  eon  of  a  stock  fanner  and  breeder  of 
bone*,  who  lived  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio, 
and  was  himself  engaged  in  u  similar  occu- 
pation at  a  place  called  Groveport,  about 
ten  miles  from  Coluinbus,  the  capital  of 
that  state.  From  boyhood  he  is  tated  to 
have  exhibited  an  intense  fondi  *ss  for 
horse*  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
breaking  and  training  them  after  the  old 
fashion,  until  he  discovered  a  more  himiane 
mode  of  treatment,  and  which  he  soon 
put  into  practice  with  the  greatest  success 
in  his  native  state.  The  subjects  on  which 
he  ojM^rated  were  in  many  cases  horses 
recluimed  in  a  pert'ecjjy  wild  condition 
from  the  western  prairies,  and  in  the 
course  of  hi*  experience  he  had  several  of 
bis  hnibs  broken,  but  wklinut  at  all  dainp- 
enitig  his  enthusiasm  or  diminishing  his 
faith, 

Approciatlng  the  Englishman's  superior 
love  aru'  care  for  tho  horse,  Mr.  Riirey 
vidited  Eii^i-ind  al  Iho  outset  of  hia  career, 
for  the  purpoM*-  of  exhibiting  and  introduc- 
ing his  lyHteni  of  Ir'.iuiiig  in  that  country. 
Hi«  succcHM  wii.H  Htich  MM  to  elicit  the  most 
aubouudl^d  udini ration,  mingled  with  at 
least  an  equul  rh-j^reo  «f  astonishment,  ^n 
the  part  of  andietires  ttto  most  crowded 
and  brilliant,  including  veteran  horse- 
trainers  from  far  and  near.  Among  the 
latter  class,  wore  not  a  few  wlio  regarded 
the  American  performer  with  somewhat  of 
professional  jealousy,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  following  challenge  of  his  skill 
was  received  by  him  from  a  high  source  : 
'•  Mr.  Rarey  is  a  public  man,  and  of  course 
exposed  to  criticism.  Some  of  his  experi- 
ments have  proved  successful,  but  there 
has  not  been  time  enough  to  develop 
whether  the  docility  of  these  iiorses  upon 


whom  he  has  operated  is  as  durable  as 
alleges.  If,  however,  he  would  '  walk  ovi 
the  course,'  and  set  criticism  at  de6an 
let  him  go  down  some  morning  to  Mur- 
rell's  Green,  witli  a  few  of  his  aristocratic 
friends,  and  try,  '  Cruiser^*  and  if  he  can 
ride  him  as  a  ha<'k  I  guarantee  him  immor- 
tality, and  an  amount  of  ready  money  that 
would  make  a  British  bank  directors 
mouth  water.  The  'initiated'  will  not  be 
surprised  at  my  selecting  Cruiser;  but  as 
the  public  may  be  ignorant  of  him,  I  wi 
apjiend  some  particulars  of  his  history 
Cruiser  was  tlie  property  of  Lord  Doi 
Chester,  and  was  a  favorite  of  the  Derby 
in  Wild  Dayneil's  year,  but  broke  down 
about  a  month  before  the  race.  Like  all 
horses  of  Venison  blood,  his  temper  was  not 
of  the  mildest  kind,  and  his  owner  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him.  When  started  for  Raw- 
cliffe,  the  man  M'ho  had  him  in  charge  was 
told  on  no  account  to  put  him  iu  a  stable, 
as  be  would  never  get  him  out.  This 
injunction  was  of  course  disregarded,  for 
when  the  man  wanted  some  refreshment 
ha  put  Cruiser  in  the  public  stable  and 
left  him.  To  get  him  out,  the  roof  of  the 
building  had  to  be  ripped  oflf.  At  Raw- 
cliffe,  Cruiser  was  always  exhibited  by  a 
groom  with  a  ticket-of-leave  bludgeon  in 
his  hand,  and  few  were  bold  enough  to 
venture  into  the  animal's  inclosure,  the 
cordial  wish  of  every  visitor  being  *  that 
some  friendly  bullet  would  lay  him  low.' 
This  animal,  then,  whose  temper  has 
depreciated  his  value  perhaps  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  think  would  be  'the  right  horse 
in  the  right  place,'  to  try  Mr.  Rarey*! 
skill  J  and  as  the  locale  is  so  near  Lond 
the  sooner  the  experiment  is  made 
better."  This  challenge  was  no  soon 
received  than  accepted-,  and,  as  the  vicio' 
ness  and  ferocity  of  Cruiser  had  hithe: 
utterly  bafHed  every  attemjit  at  subjectio: 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Earey's  skill  was  look 
forward  to  with  intense  interest. 

Cruisers  habit,  it  appears,  was  to 
scream  and  yell  when  any  one  approached 
him,  to  smash  up  his  stall  *'  into  lucifer 
matches,"  and  to  attempt  to  bite  and  de- 
stroy every  living  thing  in  his  neighbor- 
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hood.  Noblemen  used  to  go  and  throw 
articles  into  lus  brirk  box,  in  order  to  see 
him  figbt.  Wieti  he  was  to  be  fed  or 
watered,  the  tirst  proneeding  vritb  his 
groom  was  to  ascertain,  by  tlirusting  a  long 
pole  in  at  the  stable  door,  where  the  en- 
emy stood,  and  then  to  deposit  the  food, 
shut  the  door,  and  vaiiiub  u^  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Rarey  changed  all  this  in  a 
moment,  as  it  icere.  He  ordered  the  sta- 
ble door  to  he  thrown  open,  introduced 
himself  according  to  his  system,  without 
delay,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  indomitable 
Cruiser  might  be  ridden  by  a  child,  could 
listen  tranquill}'  to  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
Rnd  stand  serene  even  if  an  umbrella 
were  fiourii^^hed  in  his  face.  Gentle  as  a 
lamb,  he  followed  his  teacher  about  the 
arena  like  a  dog,  stopping  when  he  pointed 
his  finger,  lying  down  when  he  was  told, 
rising  again  when  he  obtained  perniisston, 
and  doing  all  this  in  a  mild,  good-humored 
sort  of  way,  as  if  the  wish  to  oblige  was 
the  sole  ruling  motive,  and  that  the  now 
docile  Cruiser  M-as  totallj'  unaware  of  that 
terrible  array  of  whips  and  spurs,  bits  and 
muzzleSi  with  which  his  fir.st  teachers  Iiad 
sought  to  check  his  ferocity  and  bring  him 
to  reason.  The  speedy,  easy,  and  com- 
plete success  of  Mr.  Rarey,  in  this  remark- 
able case,  gave  him,  at  once,  the  most  flat- 
tering and  exalted  reputation  from  one  end 
of  Eurofie  to  the  other. 

On  Mr.  Rarey's  appearance  at  Niblo's, 
in  New  York,  he  exhibited  this  renowned 
specimen  of  the  equine  nice — an  animal 
over  sixteen  hands  high,  and  of  immense 
bone  and  muscle, — and  said  :  "  When  I 
went  to  England  and  exhibited  there,  the 
papers  all  said,  'This  is  very  weD,  but  try 
Cruiser  I'  I  immediately  wrote  to  Lord 
Dorcheater.  about  the  horse,  and  he  replied 
that  tlie  horse  could  not  be  brought  to  me, 
but  that  I  must  come  to  him.  I  did  go  to 
bim.  The  horse  had  not  been  out  of  his 
box  for  three  years  ;  a  brick  stable  had  to 
be  built  for  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
shot,  but  he  was  the  last  of  a  race  of  splen- 
did blood-horses,  and  his  owner  was  anx- 
ious to  preserve  him  if  possible.  I  found 
that  by  his  biting  and  kicking  he  had  so 


injured  himself  that  he  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  his  box,  and  so  1  bad  to  wait  for  his 
recovery.  I  went  down  to  see  him,  quietly 
and  unknown,  but  somehow  the  papers  got 
hold  of  it,  and  everybody  said  that  I  dared 
not  go  near  Cruiser."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Rarey  was  detained  some 
three  weeks,  when  he  went  to  London, 
accoDJpanied  by  the  now  subdued  steed. 

The  colktr  and  muzzle  which  Cruiser 
used  to  wear  were  exhibited  hy  Mr.  Rarey. 
His  owner  could  place  them  upon  him 
only  by  letting  a  rope  down  through  the 
roof  of  his  stall,  fastening  it  under  his 
neck,  and  raising  him  off  his  fore  feet. 
The  exhibition  at  Niblo'a  was  the  first 
time  Cruiser  had  been  on  the  stage  in 
America.  "  We  have,"  said  Mr.  Rarey, 
"  had  no  rehearsal ;  but  instead  of  kicking, 
as  he  used,  he  will  now  (as  you  see)  give 
me   his   foot    like   a  gentleman."      Two 
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straps  were  now  shown,  being  all  that  had 
been  used  in  taming  this  horse.  Mr. 
Rarey,  on  being  asked  'to  explain,  more 
particularly,  how  he  approached  Cruiser, 
said:  "I  think  horses  have  a  reason  for 
everything  they  do.  I  knew  if  I  ap- 
proached Cruiser  wilh  a  stick  he  would 
fight  me,  as  he  had  fought  othera  who 
came  to  whip  him.  In  the  box  was  a 
double  door,  so  that  I  could  open  the 
upper  half.  I  went  quietly ;  opened  the 
door  noiselessly.  Cruiser  turned  round,  saw 
me,  started  back  frightfully,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  come  at  me.  He  came  slowly 
up  to  smell  of  m©  after  a  while,  and,  in 
spite   of  Lord   Dorchester'a  entreaties,  I 
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stood  still.  Preaently,  when  I  saw  that 
be  stood  naturallj,  I  began  to  fondle  Iiim. 
Lord  Dorchester  begged  me  to  tie  his 
Jiead,  and  I  did  so,  but  you  never  saw 
such  fighting.  Finding  that  he  would 
either  kill  himself  or  tear  down  the  bos,  I 
released  him,  and  began  all  over  again. 
After  he  allowed  mo  to  fondle  him,  I  took 
him  into  the  straw-yard,  and  proceeded  as 
with  any  other  horse,  nntil  at  last  he 
wouki  let  me  take  any  liberty  with  him, 
and  Iiord  Dorelrester  mounted  him  with 
impunity,"  Mr.  liarey  declared  that 
Cruiser  was  about  aa  celebrated  for  his 
yicionsness  aa  he  himself  was  for  taming 
hitn. 

A  horse  of  the  Messenger  breed,  excita- 
ble atid  ferorious,  was  next  operated  upon. 
By  gently  iondling  his  head  and  caressing 
him,  Mr.  Rarey  succeeded  in  managing 
him  perfectly.  "  See/'  said  liir.  Rarey, 
*'  I  place  this  liorse'sfoot  upon  me.  There 
is  no  danger.  He  would  no  more  tread 
heavily  upon  me  than  a  maro  upon  her 
foal."  He  sat  upon  the  animal,  put  his 
hoofs  playfully  together,  and  rested  his 
head  composedly  between  the  horse's  heels. 
At  first,  Mr.  Rarey  fastened  a  strap  round 
the  horse's  fore  leg,  so  as  to  make  him 
limp  on  three  legs  and  finally  kneel. 
When  the  second  strap  was  attached,  a 
struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  ani- 
mal's lying  down,  and  here  the  art  of  Mr. 
Rarey,  in  it«  perfect  adaptednesa  to  the 
end  sought,  was  made  apparent. 

Next  in  course  was  a  wild  horse  from 
South  America,  which  threw  Mr.  Rarey 
several  times,  plunging,  rearing,  and  bit- 
ing with  rage  and  fury.  On  his  leg,  too, 
Mr.  Rarey  attached  the  fatal  strap,  and, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  animal  was 
thrown,  and  his  conquerer  vras  upon  him. 
After  rising  up  and  sitting  down  again  on 
the  horse's  back  several  times,  in  order  to 
accustom  the  horse  to  the  sensation,  Mr, 
Rarey  raised  him  up,  and,  addressing  the 
audience  from  the  animal's  hack,  said: 
"It  is  entirely  wrong  to  leap  upon  a 
horse's  back  and  hold  fast,  no  matter  Iiow 
frightened  ho  may  be.  There  is  now  a 
perfect  understanding  between   us.      All 


horses  like  me  after  this  process.     Thejf 
all  come  to  me  gladly.     This  is  the  test  of 
breaking:  If  they  fly  away  from  you,  then 
know  you  have  treated   them  badly  \ 
they  come  to  you,  they  know  you  are 
friend."      No   better   illustration    of    the 
truth  of  these  remarks  was  needed  than 
case  then  in  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  magni 
cent  reception  ever  accorded  in  Europe 
a  private,  untitled  American,  was  on  t! 
occasion  of   Mr.  Rarey's  performancea  i; 
London,    when    there    were    present    t 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  princess  royal, 
the   Prince   of   Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  a 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  wi 
the  ladies  of  the  court  and  moat  of 
foreign  princes  and  distinguished  visitoi 
then  in  the  metropolis,  including  Prin 
Frederick  Williani  of  Prussia,  the  prin 
of  Prussia;  the  Princes  Frederick  Charl 
Albert,  Frederick  Albert,  and  Adelbert, 
Prussia;  Prince   Hohenzollern    Sig^ari 
gen,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobnrg  and  Gothii,^ 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flaa- 
ders,  Prince    William   of   Baden,   Prin 
Edward  of  Saxe  Weimer,  and  Prince  Ju' 
iuH  of  Holstein  Glucksiburg.      The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Major- General  Sir  Richard 
Airej',  Lord  Paget,   and  countless  othi 
dignitaries  were  also  present. 

The  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Rarey  oper^ 
ated  were  decided  cases.  One  was  a  fine- 
spirited  black  horse,  of  high  nervous  tem- 
perament, which  had  been  returned  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Pir:idilly,  of  whom  he  hud 
been  bought  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  oa 
the  ground  of  his  being  all  but  unmanage- 
able. At  the  first  private  interview  of 
Mr.  Rarey  with  this  horse,  the  animal  was 
placed  in  a  loose  box,  which  Mr.  Rare* 
entered,  cracking  a  whip.  Startled 
this  unusual  exhibition  of  violence, 
horao  struck  out  with  both  his  hind  lega^^ 
and  uttered  a  kind  of  savage  yelL  The 
cora|jany  who  hud  assembled  to  witnei 
the  experiment  were  then  asked  to  wi 
draw,  and  Mr.  Rarey  was  left  alone  wi 
the  horse.  On  being  called  in  again, 
less  than  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  w 
amazed  to  find  the  animal  prostrate  on  his 
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Bide  among  the  straw  in  the  stall,  with 
his  head  slightly  raised,  and  Mr,  Rarey, 
whom  he  was  ej'eing  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  alarm,  lying  beside  htm.  Mr. 
Rarey  remained  with  him  in  this  position 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  knocked 
the  horse's  fore  and  hind  hoofs  together, 
made  a  pillow  of  his  thighs,  and  finally  got 
up  and  ran  a  heary  wheelbarrow  up  to  and 
around  the  still  prostrate  creature,  without 
producing  in  him  the  slightest  sensation 
of  fear.  Subsequently,  the  mastfcry  of 
Mr.  Rarey  became  so  complete  over  this 
horse,  that,  when  laid  on  his  side  in  a 
loose  box,  a  plank  was  placed  against  his 
shoulder  in  sight  of  the  horse,  and  a  bar- 
row run  up  it.  He  never  niored.  A 
drum  was  also  beaten  on  his  back,  and  an 
umbrella  opened  in  his  very  face ;  but  he 
remained  stock  still,  and  evinced  no  sign 
of  apprehension. 

The  next  subject  on  which  Mr.  Rarey 
experimented  was  a  young  unbroken  colt, 
brought  from  Prince  Albert's  farm,  and 
which  had  never  been  hamUed  in  any 
way.  This  colt  was  led  into  the  arena  in 
halter,  and,  after  being  left  alone  with  the 
horse-tamer  a  few  minutes,  the  company 
saw,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  wild  colt 
Ijing  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse-tamer 
by  his  side,  who  sat  upon  him  and  handled 
his  legs,  feet,  and  every  other  part  by 
turns, — a  process  during  which  the  creat- 
ure remained  as  gentle  and  passive  oa  a 
child. 

After  Mr.  Rarey  \uxd  parted  with  the 
colt,  a  handsome  bay-charger,  belonging  to 
Prince  Albert,  was  brought  forward.  This 
horse  was  one  of  high  spirit,  which  had 
always  shown  great  restlessness  while  be- 
ing mounted  and  a  constant  tendent^y  to 
take  fright,  and,  it  was  thought,  would 
thoroughly  defy  all  of  Mr.  Earey's  at- 
tempts to  tame  him.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  horse-tamer  h.id  him  down 
also,  as  submissive  as  all  the  rest,  and  was 
seen  crawling  among  his  legs,  sitting  ujton 
his  shoulders  and  hips,  and  knocking  his 
hoofs  together.  Then,  bidding  the  horse 
rise,  which  he  did  instantly,  Mr.  Rarey 
jumped  upon  his  back_p  and  held  by  txirns 
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an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  beat  a  tat- 
too on  a  drum,  the  hitherto  proud,  restless 
animal,  now  owning  subjection  to  a  new 
master,  remaining  the  while  almost  as 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

All  these  remarkable  feats  were  watched 
throughout  with  the  most  intense  interest 
— the  Queen,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  herself  rapturously  applauding 
with  her  own  hands,  and  the  Avhole  com- 
pany joining  in  prohmged  demonstrations 
of  jistonishment  and  delight. 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Rarey's  method  produced 
unbounded  excitement.  In  order  to  put 
the  system  to  a  vigorous  test,  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  purchased,  at  Caen,  a  four^ 
year-old  horse,  by  "  Tipple  Cider,"  noted 
for  its  violence,  and  for  kicking  furiously 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
crupper  on  it*  In  the  space  of  four  days, 
this  horse  was  as  docile  with  the  saddle 
and  the  harness  as  could  be  desired,  and 
he  allowed  a  whip  to  be  cracked  about  his 
head,  and  a  drum  to  be  beaten  on  his  back, 
without  any  manifestation  of  fear. 

Another  most  notable  case  was  tb.<it  of  a 
stallion  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
which  was  so  untamable,  so  vicijiis,  so 
furious,  in  fact,  that  a  resolution  had  been 
adopted  to  kill  it.  The  animal  was  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  M.  de  Baylen,  and  as 
many  as  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Jockey  and  other  clubs  assembled  to  see 
what  Mr.  Rarey  could  do  with  him.  In 
company  with  this  horse,  which  arrived 
with  a  noose-band  on,  and  muzzled,  and 
led  by  two  men,  Mr.  Rarey  fastened  him- 
self up  in  a  stall,  and,  in  an  hour  after,  he 
came  out  mounted  on  its  back.  Although 
the  horse  had  always  previously  bitten  the 
legs  of  everyone  who  mounted  him,  he  was 
then  perfectly  quiet;  and  though  the  very 
sight  of  a  whip  was  accustomed  to  put  it 
in  a  fury,  it  received  a  correction  as  qui- 
etly as  the  best  broken-iu  horse  would 
have  done.  The  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  were  astonished  at  what  they  wit- 
nessed, and  broke  out  into  loud  acclama- 
tions of  admiration,  after  which  they 
gathered  round  Mr.  Rarey  to  compliment 
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In  London,  again^  Mr.  Barey  tested  Ins 
skill  successfally,  in  the  space  of.  an  hour, 
on  a  famoDS  bay  mare,  long  pronounced 
incurable — who  was  so  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach in  any  way  that  she  could  not  be 
ridden,  would  strike  with  her  fore  feet  like 
a  pugilist,  and  kick  as  well  with  her  hind 
feet  So  savage  was  she,  that  no  horse- 
man had  been  able  to  ascertain  her  age  by 
looking  at  her  teeth ;  yet  Mr.  Karey  not 
only  opened  her  mouth,  but  put  his  hand 
into  it  several  times,  and  told  his  audi- 
ence that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  eight 
years  old-  Great  cheers  followed  this  tri- 
umph   of    skill,   but  it   was  to    be   still 


vast  audience— who  Mft  ta  gflf^f* 

prise  almost  appciMeliiiig  to  •««  —  vw 
greeted  at  its  clo«e  witk  wwads  «f  a^ 
plause,  and  Mr.  lUrey  w» 
colled  for  twice  to  receire  an 
cheers. 

Visiting  Bussia,  a  special 
was  given,  by  request,  befove  tlie 
and  his  court.  All  etiquette  wa«  hid 
aside  by  the  royal  gpectatow  tlie  ta^ 
peror,  and  empress,  and  all  preseot^  catl- 
ing into  the  humors  of  the  evening  with  a 
hearty  abandonment,  not  only  deeplj  giafc* 
ified  at  the  novelty  of  the  entertainment, 
but  also  with  the  privUege  of  giring  ^vent 
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further  demonstrated  on  a  thorough-bred, 
high-spirited  Arabian  Btallion,  extremely 
vicious,  pcrfef-.tly  unronfrollable,  biting  at 
every  one  that  approached  him,  and  that 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  bridled  ex- 
cept blindfolded.  On  his  arrival  on  this 
occasion,  at  the  railway  station,  he  knockod 
down  his  groom  by  kicking  him  on  the 
head;  and  on  being  taken  into  the  ring, 
nearl)''  l^roke  the  arm  of  the  man  who  led 
him  in,  by  striking  him  with  his  fore  feet. 
Mr.  Rarey,  notwithstanding,  succeeded 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  about  nn  hour,  in  rendering  him  as 
tractable  as  a  lamb.  This  ff  at.  which  was 
witnessed  throughout  by  the  whole  of  the 


to  their  natural  feelings.  That  nothi 
might  be  wanting  to  fulfill  the  object 
the  exhibition,  the  emperor  had  shrewc 
availed  himself  of  his  varied  resources, 
in  procuring  such  an  animal  as  would  test 
Mr.  Rarey's  powers  to  the  greatest  extent 
— the  Russian  wilds  affording,  as  is  well 
known,  fearful  specimens  of  untutored  and 
savage  horse  life.  At  a  certain  signal, 
therefore,  a  perfectly  wild  brute  from  the 
Steppes  was  brought  into  the  arena,  and 
for  the  first  time  introduced  to  Mr.  Rarev's 
notice.  Two  peasants,  themselves  semi- 
barbarous,  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  and  filled  with  intense  fear  by 
the  plunging  and  rearing  of  the  horse  iu 
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their  charge,  with  difficulty  restrained  him 
from  breaking  away,  biting  tlietr  fl«?sli, 
or  knocking  their  brains  out  \vith  hia 
heels,  which  at  times  cleaved  the  air  with 
fearful  velocity,  for  the  infuriated  animal, 
in  the  insanity  of  his  raptivity,  absolutely 
bit  at  interjiosfng  objects  as  if  he  were  a 
tiger.  Mr.  Rarey,  jjerfectly  self-possessed, 
an<l  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  boldly 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  neckj,  and  then 
passed  it  gently  over  the  ears,  anrl  in  a 
few  moments  ordered  the  peas.nnts  to  un- 
k>ose  their  rigorous  hold  on  the  ropes, 
when  Mr.  Rarey  proceeded  to  further  pac- 
ify the  creature,  hia  enccesa  being  com- 
plete. The  emperor  and  the  imperial 
family  looked  on  with  amazement,  while 
the  two  peasants  were  struck  dumb  with 
awe  and  wonder — the  effect  being  height- 
ened whan  the  emperor,  half  sternly  and 
half  playfully,  nicked  them  "  why  tkey 
could  not  thus  Iiundle  the  horse !" 

One  of  the  worst  specimens  that  Mr. 
Barey  h;vd  to  deal  with  in  America,  was  a 
New  York  car-horse, — a  very  bad  kicker, 
striking  with  her  fore  feet,  allowing  no 
one  to  approach  her  in  her  stable,  very 
treacherous,  and  giving  no  warning.  When 
the  hor^e  appeared  iifMjn  the  stage,  it 
was  pronounced  a  tough-looking  customer 
enough, — thin,  wiry,  dirty,  stublmrn,  vic- 
ious, evil-eyed.  It  had  not  been  shod 
except  with  all  its  feet  tied,  and  then  with 
difficulty.  Every  time  Mr.  Rarey  touched 
it,  the  horse  kicked  most  savagely.  First 
one  little  strap  was  tied  ou,  however,  and 
then  another.  The  horse  fell  easily,  as  it 
had  been  used  to  be  thrown  thuH  to  be 
8ho<h  But,  when  the  stritpa  were  taken 
off,  and  Rarey  began  his  familiarities,  then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  It  was  kick  and 
bite,  soothe  and  fundi e,  get  up  and  fall 
down,  until  at  last  the  struggling  heast 
completely  succumbed  to  the  tamer's 
kinduess.  Mr.  Rarcy's  head  lay  be- 
tween those  formidable  hoofs;  his  hand 
unloosed  the  bri<^llo  which  had  not  been 
removed  for  months ;  he  played  black- 
smith, too,  hammering  at  the  shoe  without 
any  difliculty,  and  curing  the  last  bit  of 
restlessness  by  turning  the  horse  round 


and  round  awhile.  Mr.  Rarey  led  off  the 
subdued  old  equine  hag  with  as  much  com- 
placency as  if  biting  and  kicking  had 
never  been  known.  The  astonishment  of 
the  owner,  who  knew  the  horse  so  well, 
only  outran  that  of  the  audience. 

The  theory  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Rarey, 
in  his  lecturea  und  performances,  was,  that 
hitherto  the  mode  of  treating  this  noble 
animal-^at  least  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  breaking,  etc., — ^luul  pr(x:eeded  on  ideas 
of  hia  nature  altogether  erroneous  and 
cruel,  and  been  invariabl}'  characterized 
by  unnecessary  violence,  provoking  the 
display  of  resistance  and  other  kindred 
qualities  on  his  part,  and  so  the  evil  has 
been  perpetuated.  On  thi3  other  hand, 
the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Rare}'  and 
constituting  the  key  to  his  suc<:ess — that  of 
extreme  kindness  and  tenderness, — con- 
vinces the  animal  that  man  is  his  natural 
master  and  friend,  and  elicits  his  confi- 
dence and  kindly  regard.  Appealing  to 
"the  intellect  and  affections  of  the  horse," 
as  the  basis  uf  hia  eyH4:em  of  treatment, 
Mr.  Rarey  wa«  enabled  to  say,  to  hia  vast 
and  admiring  audience  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
New  York: 

''I  have  never  had  an  accident  since  I 
became  perfect  in  my  system,  and  I  don't 
fear  any.  1  have  been  among  horses  since 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  at  first  had  a 
great  many  accidents.  Every  limb  ha» 
been  broken,  except  my  right  arm  j  but  be- 
ing young,  when  these  accidents  happened, 
the  bones  fortunately  healed  strongly. 
Now  I  know  horses'  every  thought,  and 
can  break  any  animal,  of  whatever  age 
and  habits,  in  the  world.  I  can  make  any 
animal  sensible  of  my  power — make  him 
gentle  and  even  affectionate." 

The  mechanical  process  employed  in 
this  system,  as  described,  consists  in  fast* 
ening  one  fore  leg  by  a  strajt — first  allow- 
ing the  horse  to  see  and  smell  it — passed 
around  the  pasteni  and  buckled  close  t« 
the  forearm.  Another  strap  is  then  fast* 
ened  to  the  pastern  of  the  other  fore  leg, 
and  is  either  passed  under  a  belt,  previ- 
ously buckled  about  the  horse^s  body,  and 
iti  end  held  iu  one  hand,  or  it  may  be  held 
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over  his  back.  The  horse  is  then  gentlj? 
urged  forward,  and  ae  he  raises  his  free 
fore  foot  to  Btep,  it  is  pidled  from  under 
him  by  the  operator.  This  brings  him 
upon  his  knees.  A  struggle  ensues,  in 
which  the  man  is  sure  to  be  the  victor. 
Next,  by  a  sufficient  pressure,  the  horse  is 
thrown  upon  his  side  and  lies  helpless. 
The  operator  then  soothes  him  with  the 
hand  and  voice,  removes  the  straps,  and 
after  a  short  period  allows  him  to  rise. 
A  single  application  is  generally  suflicient. 
Mr.  Rarey's  cool,  quiet,  quick  move- 
ments, his  calm,  fine,  firm  voice,  gave  to 
his  presence  a  peculiar  magnetism  and 
contributed  greatly  to  his  power  over  the 
horse ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  he  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation,  without  a  peer  or 
rival  to  divide  bis  fame.  The  courage  and 
Belf-possession  exhibited  by  him  were  ex- 
traordinary,— a  patience,  too,  that  nothing 
could  wear  out,  and  a  temper  that  nothing 
could  ruffle.  Never  in  a  hurry,  he  went 
through  his  work  in  a  way  that  showed  it 
U)  be,  U*  iNu,  >-  \hot  of  love.     Vhere  was 


no  mystery,  no  charm,  no  drugs,  em] 
by  him  in  his  performances.  Ha' 
plained  everything  he  was  abont  to  do, 
and  gave  a  reason  for  it;  and  then,  by 
doing  it,  successfully  proved  that  his  rea- 
soning was  correct  At  the  end  of  the 
performance,  the  horse  would  walk  quietly 
about  without  the  slightest  appearanre  of 
excitement  or  fatigue.  But,  while  thus 
sparing  the  borse,  Mr.  Rarey  evidently 
took  an  immensity  of  work  out  of  himself. 
seemingly  undergoing  a  sustained  mental 
strain,  in  order  that  the  horse,  whc 
instinct  is  so  sharp,  might  not  see  tl 
slightest  faltering  in  bis  proceedings. 
His  system,  a  slow  and  gentle,  but  in 
sistible  pressure,  aimed  not  to  crush,  hx 
to  subdue,  and,  to  this  end,  perfect  self- 
control  was  indispensable.  If,  therefore, 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  he  required 
a  riding-whip  or  a  pocket  handkerchief,  he 
called  for  it  as  coolly  as  one  would  for  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  or  as  Nelson  called  for 
the  sealing-wax  during  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen, 
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JBATTLE  AT   BULL  RUN,  VA.,  BETWEEN   THE   FEDERAL 
AND  CONFEDERATE  ARMIES.— 1861. 


!*irit  ImporUnt  Engagement  in  the  Great  Civil  War. — Severe  Fighting  for  Many  Houra. — Most  Dt&as- 
trou«  Defeat  of  the  Federal  Troopa. — Their  Uncontrollable  Panic  «ni]  Headlong  Flight. — The  South 
Jubil&Dt — Gloom  and  Humiliation  of  the  Loyal  Statea, — Three  Months  Bince  Sumter  Fell. — Armiea 
Maaaed  at  Waahington  and  Richmond. — Threats  Against  the  Federal  Capital. — Irritatian  and  Impa. 
tifloee  of  the  North. — "On  to  Richmond  I"  the  Union.  War-Cry. — March  of  McDowell's  Arm  j, — 
Plan  of  the  Movement — Rousing  the  Southern  Forces. — Their  Unexpected  Strength.— Uncertain 
Fate  of  the  Day. — Re-enforceraent  for  Confederates. — Davis's  Arrival  on  the  Ground — He  Exclaims, 
"Onward,  My  Brave  ConiratJesl" — Their  Wild  Enthusiasm. — A  Lost  Battle  for  tlie  Union, — Com. 
plete  Demoralization.^Three  Miles  of  Scattered  Troops. — Arms,  Stores,  etc.,  Flung  Away. — Dis- 
tressing Sights  and  Sounds. — Thanksgiving  Appointed  by  Davis. — T«  Deuvu  Sung  in  the  Southern 
CboTcbes. — Leeaoaa  Taught  b;  tliis  Battle. 


"  TJm  i^iitcd  patrVKi  eiy,  "  It  cahjiot  it  t* 

From  heiTcn  lh«ir  ipcak,  atid  fruoi  their  grvwn  rertndi 

Ths  Ood  who  g»vt  ihrni  yicvarj  will  not  ttv 

Th*  tctnpl*  khaltcrvd  which  Uiair  loll  bai  rMi«dl '' 


MoinnaaT  ok  tbm  Aairuc-FtsLD. 


OHE  tlian  three  months  had  paaaed  since  the  cap 
tare   of  Fort   Sumter,  and,   during   this   exciting 

period,  throughout  the  country,  the  great  contend- 
ing parties  bad  massed,  respectively,  immense  bodies 
of  troops  at  Wa.ihitigton  and  Richmond,  and  their 
vicinities.  So-deep  was  the  indignation  felt  by  the 
upholders  of  the  national  cause,  at  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter, and  at  the  various  hostile  movements  and  expe- 
ditions by  the  confederates  which  followed  that 
event, — such  as  the  fearless  assault  made  upon  the 
federal  soldiers  while  passing  through  Baltimore, 
the  destruction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the 
seizure  of  Northerners'^  jtroperty  at  the  South,  the 
loss  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  the  rout  at  and  the 
defiant  threats  of  an  advance  on  Wa.shington, — that 
the  cry  of  "  Oh  to  Bickmond/*  into  whith  city  the 
confederate  forces  had  poured  frr>m  every  part  of 
the  South,  both  for  defensive  and  aggressive  opera- 
tions, was  heard  on  every  side.  Indeed,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  North  had  become  strained  to  its 
utmost  tension  toward  those  whose  alleged  official 
inactivity  or  tardiness  was  the  assumed  cause  of  the 
insurgent  army  not  having  been,  long  since,  scat- 
tered and  destroyed. 
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There  were  of  course  those  who  did  not 
share  thia  impetuosity, — knowing  well  the 
capacities  of  dofeuse  peculiar  to  Richmond 
and  ita  aj>proarhes,  ami  keenly  comprehend- 
ing tbe  disastrous  effect  ujxjn  the  loyal 
at-ates  of  a  lost  battle  in  the  open  field, 
immediately  after  the  siege  and  reduction 
of  Sumter. 

To  the  pressure,  however,  of  thig  almost 
universal  demand  for  an  "onward  move- 
ment," General  Scott  at  last  yielded,  and, 
on  the  2l8t  of  July,  18G1,  the  first  really 
important  engagement  between  the  union 
and  confederate  forces  took  plat-e  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  called  Bull  Run,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Manajssas  Junc- 
tion, Vfi.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
the  Potomac  at  Washington.  It  was  on 
the  IClh  of  July,  that  the  union  army, 
commanded  by  General  McDowell,  and 
officerod  by  Generals  Tyler,  Hunter, 
Richardson,  Heintzehuan,  Patterson,  and 
Miles,  comnieurcd  its  march,  tlie  whole 
number  of  men  being  some  forty-five  thuu- 
aand.  The  confederate  force  which  they 
were  soon  to  encounter,  was  much  larger, 
and  consisted  of  the  diviHJon  of  General 
Beauregard,  intrenched  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, re-enforced  by  the  division  under 
Generid  Johnston,  previously  stationed  at 
Winchester,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sbenan- 
dnah,  and  a  large  body  of  reserves  advanced 
from  Richmond  and  Aquia  Creek.    - 

On  the  ITth,  the  union  army,  in  three 
cohimns,  continued  their  line  of  march, 
the  advance  column  occupying  Fairfax 
Court  House  about  one  hour  before  noon, 
the  confederates  withdrawing  as  the  union- 
ists advanced.  The  cavalry  pushed  on  to 
Centrtn  ille ;  and,  on  the  18th,  the  army 
took  up  its  march  for  the  same  place.  Tho 
advance,  to  this  date,  had  been  steadily 
made  on  all  sides,  and  the  reported  posi- 
tions of  the  troops  considered  good  at  head- 
quarters. In  the  afternoon,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Blackburn's  Ford.  But 
the  character  of  this  f  onflict,  as  well  as  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  movement,  will  be 
be-f^t  understood  by  presenting  here  the  im- 
portant portion  of  General  McDowell's  offi- 
cial report,  or  an  abstract  of  the  same. 


On  the  evening  of  July  20th,  McDow- 
elFs  command  was  mostly  at  or  near  Cen^ 
treville,  and  the  confederate  forces  at  or 
near  Manassas,  about  seven  miles  to  t 
south-west.     Centreville  is  a  place  of  a  fe 
houses,  mostly  on  tlie  west  side  of  a  rid 
running   nearly   north    and  south.      Thi 
road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas  Jo 
tion  is  along  this  ridge,  crossing  Bull  Ri; 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  plac 
Tlio    Warrenton    tunipike,    which    ni 
nearly  east  and  west,  goes  over  this  rid 
through  tho  village,  and  crosses  Bull  Bun 
about  four  milt'S  from  it,  Bull  Run  having 
a  course  between  the  crossing  from  north- 
Avest    to   south-east.      The    first    divisioi 
Tyler's,  was  stationed  on  the  north  side 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  on  the  e 
cm  slope  of  tho    Centreville   ridge,    t 
brigades  on  the  same  road,  and  a  mile  am 
a  half  in  advance,  to  the  west  of  the  rid 
and  one  brigade  on  the  road  from  Cent 
ville  to  Manassas,  where  it  crosses  Bull 
Run    at  Blackburn's   Forth     The  secord 
division,  Hunter's,  was  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,   one   mile    east   of    Centreville. 
The  third  division,  ITeintzeiman's,  was  on 
a  road  known  as  the  Old  Braddock  roi 
which   comes   into   Centreville   from   t 
Bonth-cast,  almut  a  mile  and  a  half  fro; 
the  village.     Tho  fifth   divi.sion,    Miles 
was  on  the  same  road  with  the  third  divi; 
ion,  and  between  it  and  Centreville. 

Tho  fight  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the 
18th,  showed  that  the  confederates  we: 
too  strong  at  that  point  for  the  unioDiBl 
to  force  a  passage  there  without  great  loi 
and,  from  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained,   McDowell  found  that  his  only 
alternative  was  to  turn  the  extreme  left  of 
the  confedenite  position.     Reliable  info: 
mation  was  also  obtained  of  au  undefeud 
ford  al>out  three  miles  above  the  bridge, 
there  being  another  ford  between  it  an 
the  bridge,  which  was  defended.     It  w: 
therefore  determined  to  take  the  road 
the  upper  ford,  and,  after  crossing,  to  get 
behind  the  forces  guarding  the  lower  fonl 
and  the  bridge,  and  after  occupying 
Warrenton  road  east  of  the  bridge,  to  i 
out  a  force  to  destroy  the  railroad  a 
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near  Gainesville,  and  thus  broak  up  the 
communication  between  the  confederate 
forces  at  Manassaa  and  those  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had 
been  held  in  check  by  Major-General  Pat- 
terson. Brigiidier-Generul  Tyler  had  been 
directed  to  move  witli  threB  of  his  brigEuies 
on  the  Warrenton  roail,  and  eommenee 
cannonading  tho  enemy's  batteries,  while 
Hunter's  division,  moving  after  him, 
should,  after  passing  a  little  stream  called 
Cob  Bun,  turn  to  the  right  and  north,  and 
n»ov<?  around  to  the  upjier  fnrd,  and  there 
turn  south  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Heintzelman's  division  wu8  to  follow  Hun- 
ter's as  far  as  the  turning  off  place  to  the 
lower  ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  after  the 
enemy   should   have  been  driven  out  by 


Hunter's  division;  the  fifth  division, 
Miles's,  to  be  in  reserve  on  the  Centreville 
ridge.  The  fourth  division,  liunyon's, 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  front  farther 
than  to  guard  the  federal  communicationH 
by  way  of  Vienna  and  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  raihoad. 

The  divisions,  eays  General  McDowell, 
"Were  ordered  to  march  at  half-[>ast  two 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Ro  as  to  arrive  on  the  ground 
early  in  the  day,  and  tlius  avoid  tho  heat. 
There  was  delay  in  the  first  division  get- 
ting out  of  its  cainp  on  tho  road,  and  the 
other  divisions   were   in  conaequenca  be- 


tween two  and  three  hours  behind  the  time 
appointed — a  great  misfDrtune,  as  events 
turned   out.      General  Tyler   commenced 
with  Ilia  artillery  at  half-past  «ix  a.  m., 
but  the  enemy  did   not  reply,  and  after 
some  time  it  became  a  question  whether  he 
was  in  any  force  in  our  front,  and  if  he  did 
not  intend  himself  to  make  an  attack,  and 
make  it  by  Blackburn's  Ford.     After  firing 
several  times,  an<l  obtaining  no  response,  I 
held,  (says  this  oflficer,)  one  of  Heintzel- 
man's brigades  in  reserve,  in  case  we  shoidd 
have  to  send  any  troops  ba<"k  to  re-enforce 
JOtesi's    division.       The    other    brigades 
moved  forward  as  directed  in  the  general 
orders.     On  reaching  the  ford,  at  Sudley^s 
Spring,  I  found  part  of  the  leading  brig- 
ade of  Hunter's  division,  Burnside^s,  had 
crossed,  but  the   men   were    slow  in 
getting  over,  stopping  to  drink.     Aa 
at  this  time  the  clouds  of  dust  from 
the  direction  of  Manassaa  indicated 
the   immediate  approach  of  a   large 
force,    and   fearing    it    might    come 
down  on  tho  head  of  the  column  be- 
fore the  division  could  all   get  over 
and  sustain  it,  orders  were  sent  back 
to  the  heads  of  regiments   to  break 
from  the  column  and  come  forward 
sepanitely  us  fust  us  possible.    Orders 
were  sent  by  an  officer  to  the  reserve 
brigade  of  Heintzelman's  division  to 
come  by   a   nearer    road    across    the 
fields,  and  an  uid-de-camp  was  sent  to 
Tyler  to  direct  him  to  press  forward 
his   attack,  as   largo    bodies   of    the 
enemy  were  passing  in  front  of  him 
to  attack  the  division  which  had  crossed 
over.      The  ground    between    the  stream 
and    the     road    lending     from    8udley's 
Spring  south  and  over  which  Burnside's 
brigade  marched,  was  for   about   a  mile 
from   the   ford  thickly  wooded,  whilst  on 
the  right  of  the  rtjad,  for  about  the  same 
distance,  the  country  was  divided  between 
fields  and  woods.     About  a  mile  from  the 
road,  tho   country  on  both    sides  of    the 
road   ia    open,    and,   for    nearly    a    mile 
further,  large  rolling  fields  extend  down 
to  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  which  crosses 
what  became  the  field  of  battle,  through 
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the  valley  of  a  small  water  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Bull  Run. 

Concerning  the  general  action,  the  offi- 
cial report  says  :  Shortly  after  the  leading 
Tegiment  of  the  first  brigade  reached  the 
open  space,  and  whilst  others  and  the 
second  brigade  were  crossing  to  the  front 
ami  right,  the  enemy  opened  his  fire, 
beginning  with  artillery  and  following  up 
with  infantry.  The  leading  brigade.  Burn- 
side's,  had  to  Buataiu  this  shock  for  a  short 
time  without  support,  and  did  it  well. 
The  battalion  of  regular  infantry  was  sent 
to  sustiiin  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
other  corps  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  a  reg- 
iment detached  from  Heiutzelman's  divis- 
ion to  the  left,  forced  the  enemy  back  far 
enough  to  allow  Sherman's  and  Keyes'a 
brigades  of  Tyler's  division  to  cross  from 
their  position  on  the  Warrenton  road. 
These  drove  t!ie  right  of  the  enemy  from 
the  front  of  the  tield,  and  out  of  the  de- 
tached woods,  and  down  to  the  road,  and 
across  it  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Hcintzelman's 
division  was  moving  down  the  field  to  the 
stream,  and  up  the  road  bej'ond.  Beyond 
the  Warrenton  road,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  down  which  our  troops  hud  marched 
from  Sudley's  Spring,  is  a  hill  with  a 
farmhouso  on  it.  Behind  this  hill,  the 
enemy  had,  early  in  the  ^lay,  some  of  his 
most  annoying  batteries  planted.  Across 
the  roud  inmi  this  hill  was  another  hill, 
and  the  hottest  part  of  the  contest  was  for 
the  possession  of  thie  hill  with  a  house  on 
it.  The  force  engaged  here  was  Hcintzel- 
man's division,  Wilcox's  and  Howard's 
brigades  on  the  right,  supported  by  part 
of  Porter's  brigade  and  the  cavalry  under 
Palmer,  and  Franklin's  brigade  of  Hcint- 
zelman's division,  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division  in  tho  center  and  up  the 
roail,  whilst  Keyes's  brigade  of  Tyler's 
division  was  on  the  left,  attacking  the  bat- 
teries near  the  stone  bridge.  The  Khode 
Island  battery  of  Burnside's  brigade  also 
participated  in  this  attack  by  its  fire  from 
the  north  of  the  turnpike.  Rickett's  bat^ 
tery,  which  did  such  effective  service  and 
clayed  so  brilliant  a  port  vx  this  cout^t. 
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was,  together  with  Griffin's  battery, 
side  of  the  hill,  and  became  the  object  of 
the  enemy's  special  attention,  who  euc- 
ceeded — our  officers  mistaking  one  of  his 
regiments  for  one  of  our  own,  and  allowing 
it  to  approach  without  firing  upon  it — in 
disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attempted 
to  take  it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed 
by  different  corps  in  succession,  and 
driven  back,  and  the  guns  taken  by  hand, 
the  horses  being  killed,  and  pulled  awaf. 
The  third  time  it  was  supposed  by  all  that 
the  repulse  was  final,  for  he  was  drivten 
entirely  from  the  hill,  and  so  far  beyond 
it  as  not  to  be  in  sight,  and  all  were  cer- 
tain the  day  was  ours.  He  had  before  this 
been  driven  nearly  a  mile  and  a  hal^  and 
was  beyond  the  Warrenton  road,  whidl 
was  entirely  in  onr  possession  from  the 
stone  bridge  westward,  and  our  engineer! 
were  just  completing  the  removal  of  the 
abattis  across  the  road,  to  allow  our  re-en- 
forcements— Schenck's  brigade  and  Ayers's 
battery — to  join  us. 

After  describing  the  condition  of  the 
confederate  array  at  this  time  ns  disheaz^ 
ened  and  broken,  General  McDowell  ex- 
plaiiiS  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
disastrous  fate  which  befell  the  federal 
army.  They  had  been  fighting  since  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
after  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  had 
been  up  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  made  %vhat  to  those  unused  to 
6u*"h  things  seemed  a  long  march  before 
coming  into  action,  though  the  longest 
distance  gone  over  was  not  more  than  nine 
and  a  lialf  miles  ;  and  though  they  had 
three  days*  provisions  served  out  to  them 
tho  day  before,  many  no  doubt  either  did 
not  eat  them,  or  threw  them  away  on  the 
march  or  during  the  battle,  and  wew^ 
therefore  without  food.  They  had  dc 
much  severe  fighting.  Some  of  the  rej 
menta  which  had  been  driven  from 
hill  in  the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  get  possession  of  it  had  become  shakea, 
were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  ci 
tho  ranks. 

It   was   at  this   time,  says   McDowel 
that  iixQ  enemy's  rc^-enforcemeuts  came 
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bis  aid  from  the  railroad  train.  Thi^y 
threw  themselves  in  the  woods  on  our 
right  and  towanls  the  rear  of  our  right, 
and  opened  ci  fire  of  musketry  on  otir  men, 
whioh  caused  them  to  break  and  retire 
down  the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated 
into  disorder,  for  which  there  was  no  rem- 
edy. Every  effort  was  made  to  rally  them, 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
but  in  vain.  The  battalion  of  regular 
infantry  alone  moved  up  the  hill  opposite 
to  the  one  with  the  house  on  it,  and  there 
maintained  itself  until  our  men  could  get 
down  to  and  acrosa  the  Warrentou  turn- 
pike, on  the  way  back  tJ  the  position  we 
occupied  in  the  morning.  The  plain  wad 
covered  with   the    retreating  troopa,  and 


^.^,/<H^eq^i:;c^ 


they  seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.     The  retreat  soon 
l>ecame  a  rout,  and  this  soon  degenerated 
into  a  panic.     Finding  this  stale  of  affairs 
^was  bej'Ond  the  efforts   of  ull  those  who 
lad  assisted  so  faithfully  during  the  long 
and  hard  day's  work  iti  guiuing  almost  the 
object  of  their  wishe.*,  and  that  nothing 
remained  on  the   fielrl   but  to    recognize 
what  could  no  longer  he  prevented,  Gen- 
eral McDowell  gave  the  necessary  orders 
to  protect  their  withdrawal,   begging  the 
men  to  form  in  line,  and  after  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  .of  organization.     They  rt'-* 
turned  by  the  fords  to  the  Warrenton  road, 
protected  by  Colonel  Porter's  force  of  reg- 
ulars.    Once  on  the  road,  and  the  different 
corps  coming  together   in   small   parties, 


many  without  officers,  they  became  inter- 
mingled, and  all  organization  was  lost 

The  unset  of  that  tumultuous  retreat  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  ter- 
rific.     For  three   miles,  hosts  of  fedei"al 
troops — all  detached  from  their  regiments, 
all  mingled  iu  one  disorderly  rout — were 
fleeing  along  the  road,  but  mostly  through 
the  lots  on  either  side.      Army  wagons, 
sutlers'     teams,     and     private     carrisigey, 
choked  the  passage,  tumbling  agfiuust  each 
other,  amid  cloudw  of  dust,  and  sickening 
sights    and   sounds.       Hacks,    containing 
unhicky    spectators    of   the   battle,   were 
smashed  like  glass,  and  the  oecu]>ant8  were 
lost  siglit  of  in  the  dcbrin.     Horses,  flying 
wildly  from  the  battle-field,  many  of  them 
iu  death  agony,  galloped  at  random  for- 
ward, joining  in  the  stampede.     Those 
on  f(M>t  who  could  catch  them  rode  them 
bare-ba^'k,  as  much  to   save  themselves 
from  being  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker 
time.     Woumled  men,  lying  along  the 
banks — ^the  few  neither  left  on  the  field 
nor  taken  to  the  captured  ho-spitals  — 
api*ealed    with    raised    hands    to  those 
wfjo  rtMle   horses,  begging  to  be  lifted 
behind,   but    few    regarded    such    peti- 
tions.     Then  the  artillery,  such  as  was 
saved, came  thundering  along,  smashing 
and  overjiowering  everything.     The  cav- 
alry added  to  all  these  terrors,  for  they 
rode    down    footmen    without     mercy. 
An  artilleryman  wjis  seen  running  between 
tlm  ponderous  fore  and  after  wheels  of  his 
gun-carriage,  hanging  on  with  both  hands, 
and   vaitily    striving    to  jump    upon    the 
ordnance;  but  the  drivers  "were  sjmrring 
the  horsea;  he  could  not  cling  much  longer, 
and   a   move    agonized    expression    never 
fixed  the  features  of  a  drowning  man  ;  the 
carriage  bounded  from  the  roughness  of  a 
steep   liill  lending  to  a  creek,   he  lost  his 
hohl,    fell,    and  in  an   instant  the   great 
wheels  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  him. 
And  still  the  flight  continued.     It  did  not 
slack   in  the  least   until    Centreville    was 
reached.     There  the  sight  of  the  reserve 
— Miles^s  brigade — formed  in  order  on  the 
hill,  seemed  somewhat  to  reassure  the  van. 
But  still  the  teams  and  foot  soldiers  pushed 
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on,  passing  their  own  camps  and  heading 
Bwiftly  for  the  distant  Potomac,  until  for 
ten  njiles  tht'  roiid  over  which  the  grand 
army  had  80  lately  marched  southward, 
gay  with  unstained  banners,  and  flushed 
with  surety  of  strength,  was  covered  with 
the  fragnieqta  of  its  retreating  forces,  shat- 
tered aud  panic-stricken  in  a  single  day. 
From  the  hranch  route  the  trains  attached 
to  Hunter's  division  had  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  the  fiight,  and  poured  into  its 
alreiuly  BWoUen  current  another  turbid 
freshet  of  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
teaoiatera,  many  of  them,  cut  the  traces  of 
their  horses,  and  galloped  from  their 
wagons.  Others  threw  out  their  loads  to 
accelerate  their  flight,  and  graiu,  picks, 
and  shovels,  and  provisiona  of  every  kind, 
\ay  trampled  in  the  dust  for  leagues. 
Thousands  of  muskets  strewed  the  route, 
&nd  when  some  of  the  fugitives  were  ral- 
lied and  induced  to  form  into  a  line,  there 
was  hardly  one  hut  had  thrown  away  his 
arms. 

Many  who  went  into  the  battle  with 
Heintzelmau  aud  Hunter  fled  by  the  road 
over  which  Tyler  had  advanced.  In  the 
general  race,  all  divisioujj  and  all  regiments 
were  mingled.  There  was  not  even  an 
attempt  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Tyler's 
division.  With  Heintzelnian's  it  was  bet- 
ter; Lieutenant  Drunmiond's  cavalry 
troop  keeping  firm  line,  and  protecting  the 
artillery  until  its  abandonment  was  imper- 
atively ordered.  Kegulars  and  volunteers 
shared  the  disorder  alike.  Whole  batter- 
ies were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  others  was  ordered  when  the  guna 
had  already  been  brought  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  battle-ground.  A  perfect 
frenzy  was  upon  almost  every  man.  Some 
tried  piteously  to  be  assisted  in  their  help- 
lessness, and  others  sought  to  clamber  into 
wagons,  the  occupants  resisting  them  with 
fcayouets.  Even  the  sentiment  of  shame 
had  gone.  Some  of  the  better  men  tried 
to  withstand  the  rush,  and  cried  out 
against  the  flying  groups,  calling  them 
"cowards,  poltroons,  brutes,"  and  reviling 
them  for  so  degrading  themselves,  eape- 
ciallj  when  no  enemy  was  near. 


There  were,  of  course,  numerous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  spirit  of  fear  and 
frenzy.  Thus,  when  the  order  was  given 
at  head-quarters  for  retreat,  the  word  wm 
passed  down  the  line  to  the  New  York 
Zomives.  *'Do  not!''  exclaimed  a  score 
of  the  "pet  lambs''  in  a  breath;  "Do 
7iot  I "  "  We  are  ordered  to  retreat,"  said 
the  commander,  to  his  brave  men. 
"Wot'n  thunder's  thnt?^*  responded  one 
of  the  hard-heatls,  who  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  word  exactly.  "  Go  back 
— retire,"  continued  the  commander.  "Go 
back  — wfAerc'.'"'  "Leave  the  field." 
^^ Leave?  Why,  that  ain't  what  we  come 
for.  We're  here  to  fight,"  insisted  the 
hoys.  **  We  came  here  with  one  thonsand 
forty  men," said  Ihe  commander;  "and 
there  are  now  six  hundred  left.  Fall 
back,  boys  I "  and  the  "  Iambs  "  sulkily 
retired,  evidently  displeased  with  th« 
oixler.  It  was  these  who  received  the  first 
charge  of  tlie  famous  lilack  Horse  Guard, 
a  splendid  corps  of  cavalry,  all  the  hor»es 
of  which  were  coal-black.  The}'  come 
upon  the  Zouave  regiment  at  a  gallop,  and 
were  received  by  the  brave  firemen  upon 
their  poised  baj'onets,  followed  instantly 
by  a  volley,  from  which  they  broke  and 
fled,  though  several  of  the  Zouaves  were 
cut  down  in  the  assault.  They  quickly 
returned,  with  their  forces  doubled — pe^ 
haps  six  or  seven  hundred — and  again  they 
dashed  with  fcurful  yells  upon  the  excited 
Zouaves.  This  time  they  bore  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  a  part  of  the  Zouaves  su[>- 
posedfor  an  instant  that  lliey  were  friends, 
whom  they  had  originally  mistaken.  The 
flag  was  quickly  thrown  down,  however, 
the  horses  dashej  upon  the  regiment,  the 
ruac  was  discovered,  and  the  filaiighter  com- 
menced. No  quarter,  no  halting,  no  flinch- 
ing, marked  the  rapid  and  death-dealing 
blows  of  the  men,  as  they  closed  in  upon 
each  other,  in  mutual  madness  and  despeia- 
tion.  The  brave  fellows  fell,  the  ranks  tilled 
up,  the  sabers,  bowie-knives,  and  bayonet*, 
glistened  in  the  suulight,  horse  after  horse 
went  down,  platoon  after  platoon  disap- 
pcarrcl, —  the  carnage  was  dreadful,  th* 
bravery  on  both  sides  unexampled. 
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BATTUE  or 

Blenlter's  brigade  did  heroic  serrice. 
Steady  and  watchful,  he  hfld  Iiis  line 
throughout  the  evening,  advancing  liiti 
Bkinnishers  at  every  token  of  attack,  niid 
spreading  a  sure  |irotection  ovr-r  llie  multi- 
tudes who  fled  di.H<ird('r*'d  tlirongli  his  col- 
umns. "With  three  regiiiieuts  h«  stood,  to 
iight  ngainst  an  outnumbering  host  al- 
ready flushed  Viith  victory  and  ejiger  to 
complete  its  triumph.  As  tho  darkness 
increased,  his  post  became  more  perilous 
and  more  honorable.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
attack  came  upon  (he  advance  company  of 
Ck>]oncl  StaheCs  rifles,  nob  in  force,  but 
from  a  body  of  cavalry  whoso  successful 
passage  would  have  Imhmi  followi'd  by  a  full 
force,  and  the  consequent  d^-struction  of 
the  bwken  hosts  of  the  route<l  army.  But 
the  cavalry  was  driven  ba<-k,  and  never 
returned,  and  at  two  in  the  morning,  the 
great  b<idy  of  federal  troops  having  pitf^snl 
and  found  their  road  to  safety,  th^  com- 
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mand  was  given  to  retreat  in  order,  and 
the  brigade  fell  8J.)wly  and  regularly  back, 
\vi  h  the  same  precision  as  if  on  parade. 
Over  and  over  again,  Blcnker  begged  per- 
miii.sion  to  niaiutaia  his  post,  or  even  to 
advance.  "I^'irentf"  said  he  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  to  the  messenger  from  head- 
tjuarters,.  "bring  me  the  word  to  70  on, 
sir !  "  But  the  command  was  peremptory, 
and  he  was  left  no  aUernative. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  almost  nniver- 
sal  lack  of  military  order  and  discipline 
characterizing  the  conduct  of  the  federal 
army,  after  being  seized  with  panic,  the 
following  is  in  point:  At  five  o'clock  p. 
K.,,the  New  York  Sixteenth  and  Thirty- 
first  regiments  l>eing  well  in  advancfc 
toward  Blackburn's  ford,  were  called  upon 
to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Virginia  cavalry, 
who  were  8wooj»ng  at  the  retreating 
fiirees.  An  order  from  Miles,  lonse 
tjueutly,    sent  the    First   California  reg: 
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mentj  uuder  Colonel  Matheson  of  the  New 

York  Thirty-set'onrl,  forward  to  their  sui> 
port;  but,  though  thcs  cavalry  was  thus 
turned  to  the  right  about,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  vvithstand  the  mad  t:iirc!L'r  of 
the  extraordinary  mass  that  came  pouring 
back  upon  Centreville.  The  best  that 
could  he  done,  therefore,  was  for  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment  to  stay  just  where  it  was, 
and,  in  absence  of  further  orders,  lend 
what  aid  it  could  to  the  pi-otection  of 
Green's  batterj',  which  was  busily  plying 
its  fire  upon  tha  barasKirig  approaebea  of 
the  Virginia  horse.  While  the  Thirty- 
second  was  in  this  position,  the  Sixteenth 
and  Thirty-first  having  pa-ssed  within  its 
range,  a  youtlifu!  orderly  rode  uj)  to  Colonel 
Matheson  to  inform  that  the  Black  Cav- 
alry, sheltered  from  his  observation  by  a 
piece  of  woods,  were  coming  upon  the 
right,  and  if  he  would  take  a  cut  with  hia 
regiment  across  the  fields,  they  would  be 
turned  batik  upon  their  errands  The  evo- 
lution was  performed,  gave  the  protection 
that  waa  desired,  and  the  Black  Horse 
gave  up  its  purpose  in  that  quarter. 
While  the  regiment,  however,  was  adher- 
ing to  this  position,  the  Bame  youth  who 
had  imparted  the  previous  suggestion  rode 
up  to  the  regiment  again,  and  told 
Matheson  he  had  better  fall  back  on 
Centreville,  as  hia  duty  at  that  spot 
had  been  thoroughly  performed.  Aa  this 
was  the  first  sign  of  orders  (with  one 
single  exception)  he  had  received  dur- 
ing the  entire  day,  Matheson  felt  »ome 
curiosity  to  learn  who  this  young  lieu- 
tenant was,  and  whence  these  orders 
came;  he  therefore  turned  .sharply  on 
the  youth,  who,  he  now  perceived,  could 
not  be  more  than  twenty-two  or  three, 
and  said : 

"  Young  man,  I  would  like  to  know  your 
name.*' 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Quartermaster-General 
Meigs." 

"  By  whose  authority,  then,  do  you  de- 
liver me  these  orders  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,*'  replied  the  youth,  smiling, 
"the  truth  is,  that  for  the  last  few  hours 
I  have  been  giving  all  the  orders  for  this 


division,  and  acting  as  general,  tooy  for 
there  is  no  general  on  the  field." 

The  fortunes  of  war  seemed  to  favor  the 
confederate  army,  in  some  respects  quite 
unlooked  for,  during  the  day's  struggle, 
though  at  one  time  their  fate  hung  trem- 
bling in  the  balance.  Generals  Bartow  aod 
Bee  had  been  stricken  down ;  Lieutenanfc- 
Cotonc-1  Johnson,  of  the  Hampton  Legion, 
had  been  killed;  and  Colonel  Hampton 
had  been  wounded.  General  Beauregard, 
however,  promptly  offered  to  lead  the 
Legion  into  action,  which  he  executed  in 
a  style  unsurpassable.  He  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines  between  the  federal  troops 
and  his  ow^n  men,  regardless  of  the  heavy 
firing,  cheering  and  encouraging  hia 
troops.  About  this  time,  a  shell  struck 
his  horse,  taking  his  head  off,  and  also 
killing  the  horses  of  two  of  his  aids. 
General  Johnston  threw  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  seizing  the  colors  of 
the  Georgia  regiment,  and  rallying  them 
to  the  charge.  At  this  criticial  moment, 
General  Johnston  wa.s  heard  to  I'xclaim  to 
General  Cocke,  "  Oh,  for  four  regiments ! " 
His  wish  was  answered,  for  in  the  distance 
some  re-enforcements  appeared.  The  tide 
of  battle  now  turned  in  their  favor,  for 
Gen.  Kirliy  Smith  had  an'ived  from  Win- 
chester with  four  thousand  men.  General 
Smith  heard  while  on  the  Manassas  rail- 
road cars  the  roar  of  battle.  He  stopped 
the  train  and  hurried  his  troops  across  the 
field  to  the  }K>int  just  where  he  had  been 
moat  needed.  They  were  at  first  supposed 
to  be  federal  troops,  their  arrival  at  that 
point  of  the  field  being  so  entirely  unex* 
pected.  Jefferson  Davis  left  Richmond 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reached 
Manassas  Junction  at  four,  where,  mount- 
ing ahorse,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
atteudauts,  he  gallopt'd  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit  by  a 
magnificent  body  of  cavalry.  As  he  waved 
his  hat,  and  exclaimed  *•  Onward,  my  brave 
comrades!"  cheer  after  cheer  went  up 
from  the  enthusiastic  host.  Thus,  with 
the  arrival  of  Davis  on  the  field,  the  con- 
federate arm_y  may  Ik;  said  to  have  had 
three     commaudera-in-chief     during    th« 
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coarse  of  the  battle.  The  whole  south 
was,  of  course,  jubilant  over  the  victory 
whieh  their  arms  had  achieved.  Te 
Deums  were  sung  in  the  churches,  and  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  observed.  Through- 
out the  north,  the  gloom  and  humilia- 
tion at  this  most  unlooked-for  defeat  was 
intense. 

According  to  General  McDowell's  report, 
the  federal  army's  losses  in  this  engage- 
ment were  481  killed  and  1,011  wounded. 
The  confederate  losses,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  report,  counted  up  269 
killed  and  1,533  wounded.  An  immense 
quantity  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  etc., 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


In  the  summer  of  1865,  on  the  return  ol 
peace,  a  monument  was  erected  by  friends 
of  the  Union,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
beyond  Bull  Bun  bridge,  in  "memory  of 
the  patriots"  who  fell  in  this  celebrated 
battle,  and  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
consisted  of  a  solemn  dirge,  the  reading 
of  the  Episcopal  burial-service,  the  singing 
of  an  original  hymn  composed  by  Pierpont, 
and  addresses  by  Generals  Wilcox,  Farns- 
worth,  Heintzelman,  and  others.  The 
interest  attaching  to  this  famous  battle- 
field, viewed  in  all  its  historic  circum- 
stances and  consequences,  is  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 


EXTRAORDINARY  COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  IRON-CLADS 

MERRIMAO  AND  MONITOR,  IN  HAMPTON 

ROADS.— 1862. 


Budden  Appeftrance  of  the  Merrlraac  Among  tlie  FecJeral  FrigatoB. — Their  Swift  and  Terrible  Devtm^ 
t!on  by  Her  Steel  Prow.— Unexpected  Arrlral  of  the  "  Lil^e  Monitor  "  at  tUc  Scene  of  Aelia*.— Slie 
Engages  and;  Diaablea  tlie  Monster  Craft  in  a  Four  Houra'  Fight.^ — Total  ReTolution  in  Naval  War- 
fare the  World  Orerby  tl:iB  Hemarkahle  Conteat. — How  tlie  Merrimau  Chflnged  Hands. — Burned  and 
Sunk  at  Norfolk,  Va  — Her  Hull  Raised  by  the  Confederatea. — Slie  is  Iron  Roofed  and  Plated. — Proof 
Against  Shot  and  Shell. — A  Powerfu!  Steel  Beali  in  Her  Prow  — Most  Formidable  Vessel  Afloat. — 
In  Command  of  ComnnKlore  Buchanan, — Departs  fhjni  Norfolk,  March  8lh. — Pierces  and  Sinks  the 
Cuonberlnnd. — Next  Attacks  the  Congress. — The  Noble  Frigate  DestToyed, — ^Fight  Began  with  the 
Minnesota. — Suspended  at  Nightfall. — Trip  of  the  Monitor  from  New  York. — Her  New  and  Singular 
Butld.^LietitenHnt  Worden  Hears  of  the  Battles. — Resolves  ro  Grapple  with  the  Monster. — The  Two 
Together,  Next  Day. — A  Scene  Never  to  be  Forgotten. — Worden  Turns  the  Tide  of  Fortune.— 
Repulse  and  Kotreat  uf  the  Merrimac. 


"  Ba  IT  Rkioltid,  bto.,  That  rhs  thinki  of  Gmgrtm  Mid  «f  itte  Am«riBMi  iivopla  u«  dna,  and  u«  h«ct>7  toadarBd,  to  lArmt 
U.  Worden,  of  th«  Ifnitra  SMe*  Nirr.  ami  t^ataaofflccin  ukI  man  ot  thv  tranHslM  gun-biwl  Monitor,  nodar  hli  ootnmkod,  tot  Uir  > 
nJUntry  cxtiibliwib;  them  in  the  Isti.-  rvnurkabla  iMXlk  iMrtvMn   ib»  Moallor  aad  thi  rebel  irao-clad  ■teuBcr  Hanlmae.''— BxiuLrtioa 
?*■ 


fAIJKO  IT  C'OEaBKIS. 


UITTING  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  eigM 
of  March,  1862,  the  confederate  iron-clad  steam- 
ram  Mcrrimao  sailed  down  Elizabeth  river  into 
Hampton  Boada,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  sig- 
nalized the  naval  hiatory  of  the  civil  war  in  Amer- 
i'  ;i  l>y  an  action  not  only  memorable  beyond  all 
oilnis  in  that  tremendous  conflict,  but  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  ocean  warfare  in 
anv  country  or  '".  any  age.  On  the  abandonment 
and  deatructiiin,  by  fire,  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
in  April,  1861,  by  the  United  States  officers  in 
charge,  among  the  vessels  left  behind  was 
eteam  frigate  Merrimac,  of  four  thousand  toi 
burden,  then  under  repair.  In  the  conflagrati< 
she  ivstB  burned  to  her  copper-line,  and  do"« 
through  to  her  berth-deck,  which,  with  her  »{ 
Soon  after  the  confederate  authorities  took  possessic 
of  the  navy  yard,  the  Merrimac  was  raised  imd  converted  into  an  iron-plated  man-of-ws 
of  the  most  formidable  t-hiiracter.     Tmmedmteiy  after  this,  she  was  placed  upon  the 


IWrBKIOB  OF  THB  TOWEK  or   THX  llOinTOB. 

and  guu-ilecka,  was  also  burned 
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fock,  and  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of 
iron  plates  three  inches  thick,  the  weight 
of  which  nearly  broke  her  down  upon  the 
dock.  Owing  to  some  miscalculation  when 
launched,  she  aauk  four  feet  deeper  than 
before,  and  Look  in  considerable  water.  She 
was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  be  docked  a 
second  tinje.  Her  hull  was  cut  down  to 
within  three  feet  of  her  water-mark,  o\'er 
which  the  bomb-proof  house  covered  her 
gun-deck.  She  was  also  iron-plated,  and  her 
bow  and  stern  steel-clad,  with  a  projecting 
inout  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  piercing 
an  antagonist.  She  had  no  masts,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  »eeii  over  her  gun- 
deck  but  the  pilot-house  and  smoke-atack. 
Her  bomb-proof  was  three  inches  thick, 
and  consisted  of  wrought  iron.  Her  anna- 
ment  consisted  of  four  eleven-inch  navy 
guns,  broadside,  and  two  one-hutidred- 
pounder  rifled  gutia  at  the  bow  and  stem. 
She  was  now  iiamfd  the  Virginia,  though 
she  continued  to  he  known  as  the  Merri- 
mac.  She  was  commanded  by  Com.  Frauk- 
lin  Buchanan,  formerly  commanda:jt  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard. 

The  time  chosen  for  her  depaiture  for 
Hampton  Koads  was  one  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  trial  of  Iier  prowess.  The  federal 
fleet  in  that  vicinity  comprised  the  sloop- 
of-war  Gumberland,  the  sailing-frigate 
Congress,  the  steam-frigates  Minnesota, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Roanoke — the  latter  in 
a  disabled  condition  from  a  broken  shaft, 
together  with  a  number  of  improvised 
gim-boats  of  a  small  grade.  The  Cumber^ 
land  and  Congress  were  anchored  before 
the  entrenched  fedenU  camp  at  Newport 
News,  the  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  near 
the  Rip  Raps,  and  the  Minnesota  in  front 
of  Fortress  Monroe, 

On  the  Merrimac  coming  out,  on  Satnis 
day,  the  eighth  of  March,  she  stood  directly 
across  the  roads  toward  Newport  News. 
What  followed  was,  according  to  the  nar- 
rative published  in  the  Bultimoro  Ameri- 
can by  one  who  had  unwaually  favorable 
Opportunities  of  observation,  in  the  order 
of  occurrence  given  below  : 

As  soon  as  the  Merrimac  was  made  out 
(ad  her  direction   ascertained   (says   the 


narrative  referred  to),  the  crews  wew  beat 
to  quarters  on  both  the  Cumberland  and 
Congress,  and  preparations  made  for  what 
was  felt  to  he  an  almost  hopeless  fight,  but 
the  determination  to  make  it  as  desperate 
as  possible.  The  Merrimac  kept  straight 
on,  making,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
about  eight  miles  an  hour.  As  she  passed 
the  mouth  of  Nanseraond  river,  the  Con- 
gress threw  the  first  shot  at  her,  which 
was  immediately  answered.  The  Merri- 
mac passed  the  Congress,  discharging  a 
broadside  at  her,— one  shell  from  which 
killed  and  disabled  every  man  except  one 
at  gun  No,  Ten,^ — and  kept  on  toward  the 
Cumberland,  which  she  approached  at  full 
speed,  striking  her  on  the  port  side  near 
the  bow,  her  stem  knocking  port  No,  One 
and  the  bridle-port  into  one,  whilst  her 
ram,  or  snout,  cut  the  Cumberland  under 
water.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  collision, 
the  Merrimac  discharged  from  her  forward 
gun  an  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shell  raked 
the  whole  gun-deck,  killing  ten  men  at 
gun  No,  One,  among  whom  was  master- 
mate  John  Harrington,  and  cutting  off 
both  arms  and  legs  of  quarter-gunner 
Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  from  the  hole 
made  below,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ship 
began  to  sink  by  the  head.  Shell  and 
solid  shot  from  the  Cumberland  were  rained 
upon  the  Merrimac  as  she  passed  ahead, 
but  the  most  of  them  glanced  off  harm* 
lessly  from  the  incline  of  her  iron-plated 
bomb-proof. 

As  the  Merrimac  rounded  to  and  came 
up,  she  again  raked  the  Cumberland  with 
a  heavy  fire.  At  this  fire,  sixteen  men  at 
gun  No.  Ten  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
all  subsequently  carried  down  in  the  sink- 
ing ship.  Advancing  with  increased  mo- 
mentum, tho  Mcrriiiuic  novr  struck  the 
Cumberland  on  the  starboard  side,  sirrdh- 
ing  her  upper  works  and  cutting  ano'her 
hole  below  the  water-litie. 

The  ill-fated  Cumberland  now  began  to 
rapidly  settle,  and  the  scene  became  most 
horrible.  The  cock-pit  was  filled  with  the 
wounded,  whom  it  was  found  impossible 
to  bring  up.  The  former  magazine  was 
under  water,  but  powder  was  still  supplied 
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from  the  after-magazine,  and  the  firing 
kept  steadily  up  by  wen  who  knew  that 
the  ship  was  sinking  under  them.  They 
worked  desperately  and  unremittingly,  and 
amid  the  din  and  horror  of  the  conilict 
gave  cheers  for  their  Hag  and  the  Union^ 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  wounded. 
The  decks  were  slippery  with  bli>i>d,  and 
arms  and  logs  and  ehutika  of  flesh  were 
strewed  about.  The  Merrimac  laid  off  at 
easy  point-blank  range,  discharging  her 
broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congress-  The  wa,tGT  by  this  time 
had  reached  the  after-niagazino  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  men,  however,  kept  at 
work,  and  sevenil  cases  of  powder  were 
passed  up  and  the  guns  kept  in  play.     A 


drowned.  When  the  order  rran  girea 
ceiise  firing,  and  to  look  out  for  their  safe 
in  the  best  way  possiblei  numbers  scam- 
pered through  the  port-holes,  whilst  oth 
reached  the  spar-deck  b.y  the  conipani 
ways.  Some  were  unable  to  get  out 
either  of  these  means,  and  were  carried 
the  rapidly  sinking  ship. 

The  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to 
her  cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  lier 
^ffaff  gtill  jlyinfjf  and,  for  some  time  after, 
it  might  still  bo  seen  flying  from  the  mast 
above  the  water  that  overwhelmed  the 
noble  ship, — a  memento  of  the  bravest, 
most  daring,  and  yet  most  hopeless  defense 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  vessel  belong- 
ing to  any  navy  in  the  world.     The  men 
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number  of  men  in  the  after  shell-room  lin- 
gered there  too  long  in  their  eagerness  to 
pass  up  shell  and  were  drowned. 

By  this  time  the  water  had  reached  the 
berth  or  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt 
hopeless  and  useless  to  continue  the  fight 
longer.  The  word  was  given  for  each  man 
to  save  himself ;  but  after  this  order,  gun 
No.  Seven  was  fired,  when  the  adjoining 
gun,  No.  Six,  was  actually  under  water. 
This  last  shot  was  fired  by  an  active  little 
fellow  named  Matthew  Tenney,  whose 
courage  had  been  conspicuous  throughout 
the  action.  As  his  port  was  left  open  by 
tho  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  jumped  to  scram- 
ble out,  but  the  water  rushed  in  with  so 
much  force  that  he  was  washed  back  and  [ 


fought  with  a  courage  that  could  not 
excelled;  there  was  nofiinching,  no  thougl 
of  surrender.  The  whole  number  loet,  of 
the  Cumberland's  crew,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Many  of  the  scenes  on  board 
were  deeply  affecting.  Two  of  the  gunnera 
at  the  bow-guns,  when  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, clasped  their  guns  in  their  arms,  and 
would  not  be  removed,  and  went  down 
embracing  them.  One  gunner  had  bo 
his  legs  shot  away;  but  he  made  t 
steps  on  his  bloody  thighs,  seized  the 
yard  and  fired  his  gun,  falling  back  dead.' 
Wood,  who  lost  both  arms  and  legs,  on 
being  offered  assistance,  cried  out,  *' 
to  1/ourffuns,  hoys  f  Give *em  fit$  f 
rah  for  the  flag  t "     He  lived  till  she 
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Having  thoroughly  demolished  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Merrimac  now  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  Congress,  the  officers  of 
which,  having  seen  the  fate  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  aware  that  the  Congress  must 
aLso  be  sunk  if  she  remained  within  reach 
of  the  iron  monster's  beak,  had  got  all  sail 
on  the  ship,  with  the  iateation  of  running 
her  ashore.  The  tug-boat  Zouave  also 
came  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cumberland, 
and  lissiated  in  towing  her  ashoro. 

The  Merrimac  then  surged  up,  gave  the 
Congress  a  broadside,  receiving  one  in 
return,  and  getting  astern,  raked  the  Con- 
gresa  fore  and  aft.  Tliis  fire  was  terribly 
destructive,  a  shell  killing  every  man  at 
one  of  the  guns  except  one.  Coming  again 
broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimac 
ranged  slowly  backward  and  forward,  at 
less  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
fired  broadside  after  broadside  into  the 
CoDgress.  The  latter  vessel  replied  man- 
fully and  obstinately,  every  gun  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  being  discharged  rap- 
idly, but  with  little  effect  upon  the  iron 
monster.  Some  of  the  balls  caused  splint- 
ers of  iron  to  fly  from  her  mailed  roof,  but 
still  she  seemed  well  nigh  invulnerable. 
The  Merrimac's  guns  appeared  to  he  spe- 
cially trained  on  the  after-magazine  of  the 
Congress,  and  shot  after  shot  entered  that 
part  of  the  ship. 

Thus  slowly  drifting  down  with  the 
current  and  again  steaming  up,  the  Merri- 
mac continued  for  an  hour  to  fire  into  her 
opponent.  Several  times  the  Congress  was 
on  tire,  but  the  flames  were  kept  down. 
Finally,  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  so  many 
places,  and  the  flames  gathering  such  force, 
that  it  was  hopeless  and  suicidal  to  keep 
op  the  defense  any  longer.  The  federal 
flag  was  sorrowfully  hauled  down  and  a 
white  flag  hoisted  at  the  peak.  After  it 
was  hoisted,  the  Merrimac  continued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag, 
but  soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  confederate  tug  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  Merrimac  out  of  Norfolk  then 
came  alongside  the  Congress,  and  a  young 
officer  gained  the  gun-deck  through  a  port- 
hole^  announced  that  he  came  on  board  to 


take  command,  and  ordered  the  officers  on 
hoard  the  tug.  The  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  go,  hoping  from  the  near- 
ness to  the  shoTQ  that  they  would  be  able 
to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to  become  pris- 
oners whilst  the  least  chance  of  escape 
remained.  Some  of  the  men,  thinking  the 
tug  was  a  federal  vessel,  rushed  on  board. 
At  this  moment,  the  members  of  an  Indi- 
ana regiment,  at  Newport  News,  brought 
a  Parrott  gun  down  to  the  beach  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  tug.  The  latter 
hastily  put  off,  and  the  Merrimac  again 
opened  fire  ujion  the  Congress.  The  fire 
not  being  returned  from  the  ship,  the  Mer- 
rimac commenced  slielling  the  woods  and 
camps  at  Newport  News. 

By  the  time  all  were  ashore,  it  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  in  a  bright  sheet  of  flame  fore  and 
aft.  She  continued  to  burn  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  her  guns,  which  were 
loaded  and  trained,  going  off  as  they  became 
heated.  Finally,  the  fire  reached  her  mag- 
azincH,  and  with  a  tremendous  concussion 
her  charr*Hl  remains  Mew  up.  There  were 
some  five  tons  of  gunpowder  in  her  mag- 
azines, and  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  safe  of  paymaster  Buchanan,  the 
latter  oflicer  beinf^  an  own  brother  to  the 
commander  of  the  Merrimac.  The  loss  of 
life  on  board  the  Congress  was  lamentable. 

After  sinking  the  Cumberland  and  firing 
the  Congress,  the  Merrimac  (with  her 
companions  the  Yorktown  and  James* 
town,)  stood  off  in  the  dir«cUon  of  the 
Minnesota,  which,  in  trying  to  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  had  run  aground,  and 
could  not  be  moved.  An  exchange  of  shot 
and  shell,  however,  took  place  between  the 
vessels,  after  which,  nightfall  setting  in, 
the  Merrimac  steamed  in  under  Sewall's 
Point,  expecting  the  next  day  to  capture 
the  Minnesota  as  a  prize,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing her.  The  day  thus  closed  dismally  for 
the  federal  side,  and  with  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  what  would  occur  th<i^ 
next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac,  and  there  appeared 
no  reason  why  the  iron  monster  might  not 
clear  the  Boads  of   the   whole  fleets  and 
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destroy  all  the  stores  and  warehouses  on 
the  beach.  Saturday-,  therefore,  was  a 
night  of  terror  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

But  just  here,  the  chief  event  of  interest 
centers.  It  wa3  at  night,  the  moon  shin- 
ing brightly,  when,  totally  unexpected, 
there  oaine  into  those  bli>od-<lyed  waters, 
the  little  gun-boat  Monitor,  from  New  York^ 
— s  vessel  which  had  just  been  completed, 
from  designs  of  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  differ- 
ing materially  from  any  vessel  ever  before 
constructed,  and  believed  by  its  inventor 
to  be  absolutely  invulnerable.  Externally, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  long,  oval  raft, 
rising  only  eighteen  inches  above  the 
water,  with  a  low,  round  tower  npon  its 
center.  This  raft  waa  the  upper  part  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  was  plated  with 
iron  BO  as  to  be  ball-proof;  it  projected  on 
every  side  beyond  the  lower  hull,  which 
contained  the  machinery.  The  tower,  c-on- 
taining  two  heavy  guns,  the  only  arma- 
ment of  the  battery,  was  of  iron,  and  nearly 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  revolve,  bringing  the  guns  to  bear  upon 
any  point.  This  tower,  nine  feet  high  and 
twenty  in  diameter,  and  a  pilot-house,  ris^ 
ing  three  feet,  were  all  that  appeared  upon 
the  smooth,  level  deck.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Worden,  U.  S.  N., 
and,  though  a  mere  pigmy,  in  size  and 
armament,  compared  with  the  Merriraac, 
was  soon  to  measure  her  prowess  with  the 
latter,  in  a  contest  such  aa  had  navcr 
entered  into  the  imagination  evea  of  Mr. 
Ericsson  himself. 

The  succeeding  day,  Sunday,  dawned 
fair.  As  tho  sun  broke  on  the  horizon,  a 
slight  haze  was  visible  on  the  water,  which 
prevented  an  extended  vision.  At  half 
past  six,  A.  M,,  this  haze  cleared  away. 
Ijooking  toward  Se wall's  Point,  there 
appeared  the  Merrimac,  and  her  attend- 
ants, the  steamers  York  town  and  Patrick 
Henry.  They  were  stationary, — the  Mer- 
rimac to  the  right  of  the  others,  blowing 
off  steam.  They  seemed  deliberating  what 
to  do — whether  to  move  on  to  attempt  the 
destniction  of  the  Minnesota,  which  was 
yet  aground,  or  move  on  to  the  federal 
fleet  anchored   near  the  Bip  Baps.      At 


seven  o'clock,  a  plan  seemed  to  nave  been 
adopted,  and  the  Merrimac  steamed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Minnesota,  which  was  still 
aground.  The  Yorktown  and  Jamestown 
were  crowded  with  troops,  and  steamed 
slowly  after  tho  Merrimac.  The  latter 
steamed  along  with  boldness  until  she  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  Minnesota,  when 
the  Monitor  essayed  from  behind  the  lat> 
ter,  and  proceeded  toward  the  Merrimac 
It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Lieutenant  Worden  first  arrived  in  the 
Roads  and  was  informed  of  what  had 
occurred,  though  his  crew  were  suffering 
from  exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  • 
stormy  voyage  around  from  New  York,  he 
at  once  made  preparations  for  taking  part 
in  whatever  might  take  place  the  next  dajTi 
To  this  end,  the  Monitor  moved  up,  before 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  and  took  ft 
position  alongside  the  Minnesota,  lying 
between  tho  hilter  ship  and  the  fortress, 
where  she  could  not  bo  seen  by  the  enemy, 
but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  slip  out 

At  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  strange- 
locking  and  diminutive  a  craft  as  the  Mon- 
itor, the  confedei-ate  monster  seemed  non- 
plussed, and  hesitated,  no  doubt  in  wonder* 
ment  that  such  an  unaccountable  and 
apparently  insignificant  an  object  should 
be  making  so  bold  an  approach. 

The  Merrimac  now  closed  the  distance 
between  her  and  the  Monitor,  until  they 
were  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  Both 
biitteriea  stopped.  The  Merrimac  fired  a 
shot  at  the  Minnesota,  to  which  no  reply 
was  ma^le.  She  then  fired  at  the  Monitor} 
t!ie  latter  replied,  hitting  the  Merrimac 
near  the  water-line.  The  Merrimac  then 
commenced  firing  very  rapidly,  first  from 
her  stern  gun  at  the  Monitor,  and  then 
her  broadside  guns,  occasionally  firing  a 
shot  at  the  Minnesota.  The  fight  went  on 
in  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  lM>th  ves* 
sels  exchanging  shots  pretty  freely,  Some> 
times  the  Merrimac  would  retire,  followed 
by  the  Monitor,  and  sometimes  the  reverse. 

While  the  fight  bet%veen  the  batteries 
was  going  on,  one  hundred  solid  uine-incli 
shot  were  sent  up  from  Fortress  MonrM 
on  the  steamer  Baucocas  to  the  Minnesota 
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At  »  quarter-past  ten  o'cJook,  tlje  Merri- 
mac  and   ISIonitor  had  coiue   into  pretty 
close  quarters,  the  former  giving  the  latter 
two    broadsides   in    succession.       It   was 
replied  to  promptly  by  the  Monitor.     The 
firing  was  bo  rapid  tliiit  both   craft  were 
obscured  in  colum  is  of  white  smoke  for  a 
moment  or  more.      The  ramparts  of  the 
fort,  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  in  port,  the 
houses,  and  the  hend,  witp  all  crowded 
with  sailors,  soldiers  and  inviliuns.     Wlien 
the  rapid  firing  alludt^d  to  took  place,  theee 
spectators   were    singularly    silent,   as   if 
doubtful  as  to  the  result.    Their  impatience 
was  soon  removed  by  the  full  figure  of  the 
Monitor,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
at  her  stern,  steaming  around  the  ^lerri- 
ma«^,  moving  with   the  ease  of  a  duck  on 
the  water.     The  distance  between  the  rea- 
sels  was  forty  feet.     In  this  circuit,  the 
o  Monitor's  guns  were  not  idle,  as  she  fired 
^  shot  after  shot  into  her  antagonist,  two  of 
a  which  penetrated  the  monster's  sides. 
«      At  eleven,  A.  M-,  the  Minnesota  opened 
x  fire,  and  assisted  the  Monitor  in  engaging 
le  Merrimac.     She  firetl  nine-inch  solid 
g  shot  with  good  accuracy,  but  with  appar- 
k  ently  little  effect.     The  Merrimac^  returned 
g  the  fire,  firing  shell,  one  of  which  struck 
5  and  exploded  tlie  boiler  of  the  gun-boat 
R  Dragon,  which  was  alongside  thi  Minne- 
_  sota,  endeavoring  to  get  her  off.      Por  the 
?  next  hour,  the  battle  raged  fiercely  between 
^'  the   Merrimac  on   the  one  side,  and  her 
antagonists,  the  Monitor,  Minnesota,  and 
Wlutfhall,  but  with  no  important  result. 
The  Minnesota  being   the  best  mark  for 
the  Merrimac,  the  hitter  firt-d  at  hor  fre- 
quently, alternately  giving  the  Monitor  a 
shot.  The  Merrimac  made  several  attempts, 
also,  to  run  at  full  speed  past  the  Monitor, 
to  attack  and  run  down  the  Minnesota. 
AH  these  attempts  were  parried,  as  it  were, 
by  the  Monitor.     In  one  of  these  attempts 
by  the  Merrimac,  she  ran  her  prow  or  ram 
with  full  force  against  the  side  of  the 
Monitor;    hut  it  only  had  the  effect  of 
careening  the  latter  vessel  in  the  slightest 
degree.    The  Yorktown  and  Patrick  Henry 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Monitor. 
The  former  vessel,  at  the  beginuiug  of  the 
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fight,  had  the  temerity  to  come  within 
respectable  ninge  of  the  Monitor.  The 
latter  tired  one  shot  at  her,  which  carried 
a^ay  her  pilot-house,  and  caused  her  to  lose 
no  time  in  retiring. 

As  the  Monitor  carried  hut  two  gnns, 
whilst  the  Merrimac  had  eight,  of  course 
she  received  two  or  lliree  shota  for  every 
one  she  gave.  The  fight  raged  hotly  on 
both  sides,  the  opposing  batteries  moving 
around  each  otbf  r  with  great  skill,  ease, 
and  dexterity.  The  Merriuiac,  though  the 
strongest,  did  not  move  with  the  alertness 
of  her  antagonist ;  hence  the  Monitor  had 
the  advantage  of  taking  choice  of  position. 
At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o*clock,  noon, 
Lieutenant  Hepburn,  the  signal  oflScer  on 
the  ramparts  at  Fortress  Monroe,  reported 
to  General  Wool  that  tho  Monitor  had 
pierced  the  sides  of  the  Mcrriiiiac,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  latter  was  in  full  retreat. 
Whether  true,  or  not,  that  the  Merrimac*a 
armor  had  actually  been  penetrated,  her 
iron  prow  had  become  so  wrenched  in 
striking  the  sidua  of  her  antagonist,  that 
the  timbers  within  were  started,  and  the 
vessel  leaked  badly.  The  little  Monitor 
followed  the  retreating  Merrimoc  until  she 
got  well  inside  Sewall's  Point,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Minnesota.  It  is  probable 
that  the  pursuit  would  have  been  con- 
tinued still  farther,  but  Lieutenant  Worden 
had  previously  had  his  eyes  injured,  and  it 
was  felt  that,  as  so  much  depended  on  the 
Monitor,  it  was  imprudent  to  expose  her 
unnecessarily.  At  the  time  he  was  injured, 
Lieutenant  Worden  was  looking  out  of  the 
eye-holes  of  tho  pilot-house,  which  were 
simply  horizontal  slips,  half  an  inch  wide. 
Around  shot  struck  against  these  slits  aa 
Lieutenant  Worden  was  looking  through, 
causing  some  scalings  from  the  iron  and 
fragments  of  cement  to  fly  with  great  force 
against  his  eyes,  utterly  blinding  him  for 
some  days,  and  permanently  destroying 
the  power  of  his  left  eye.  Stunned  by 
the  concussion,  he  wjis  carried  away 
helpless. 

On  recovering  Bufficiently  to  speak,  he 
asked — 

"  Mav^  I  saved  the  .Minnesota  ?  * 


J 
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"  Fes,  and  tchipped  the  Merrim.arP 
the  answer. 

"  Thfin  Idon*t  care  what  becomes  of  m«i 
said  Lieutenant  Worden. 

No  other  real  damage  was  received  b; 
the  Monitor,  during  the  action ;  the  deep- 
eat  indentation  received  by  her  was  on 
the  side,  amounting  to  four  and  one-half 
inches;  on  the  turret,  the  deepest  was  one 
and  one-half  inches  ;  and  on  the  deck,  one- 
half  inch.  The  Merrimac,  in  addition  to 
the  injury  already  mentioned,  had  her 
anchor  and  flag-staff  shot  away,  her  s^moke- 
stack  and  steam-pipe  riddled,  two  of  her 
crew  killed  and  eight  wounded,  including 
her  commander,  Buchanan.  The  latter 
oflicer  went  out  on  his  deck,  was  seen  by 
the  federal  sharp-fthooters  at  Camp  Butler, 
and  was  shot  with  a  niinie  rifle  ball  in  his 
left  leg,  which  maimed  him  for  life.  Hia 
exploits  gained  liim  great  favor  at  the 
south,  and  he  was  sub!i>equent'iy  made 
Admiml  of  the  Confederate  States  navy. 
The  praises  of  Lieutenant  Worden  filled 
every  loyal  mouth,  and  he  was  successfully 
promoted  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Withdrawing  to  Norfolk,  the  Merriroao 
underwent  extensive  repairs  for  some 
weeks,  and  was  provided  with  ordnance  of 
great  power.  She  then  took  her  station 
at  the  mouth  of  ihe  Elizabeth  river,  guard- 
ing it,  and  threatening  the  United  States 
vessels  in  the  Roads,  but,  on  account  of 
some  defects  in  her  working,  not  ventur- 
ing an  attack.  Finally,  Norfolk  having 
surrendered  to  the  Union  forces,  May  lOtb, 
and  the  Merrimac  being  found  to  draw  too 
much  water  to  admit  of  her  being  removed 
up  the  river,  she  was  on  the  12th  ab«D> 
doned  and  set  on  fire,  and  soon  after  b'ew; 
up. 

The  loss  of  two  such  fine  war  vessels 
the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  with  some 
four  hundred  brave  men,  cai»t  a  gloom  over 
the  nation,  the  weight  of  which  was  only 
relieved  hy  the  Iieroiam  displayed  in  their 
defense.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  patriotic  devotion  ever  recorded 
in  our  own  or  any  other  nation's  naval  his^ 
toty,  is  that  which   narrates   the  clAsing 
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scene  oo  board  the  Cumberland.  Neither 
the  shots  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  the  Cum- 
berland, had  any  more  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  iro/j-mailed  Merrimac,  than 
if  thiiy  had  beeu  so  many  pefis.  But  if 
they  could  have  kept  <he  Merrimac  off,  she 
never  rould  have  sunk  the  Cumberland. 
They  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  stand  and 
light  and  die  like  men.  Buchanan  asked 
their  cornniander,  Lieuteraiit  Morris — 
"  Will  you  surrender  the  ship  ?  " 
"Never,"  said  Morris,  "never  will  we 
flurrendcr  the  ship." 

Buolianan  then  backed  hia  huge  lam  off 
again,  and  the  Cumberland  fired  aa  rapidly 
as  she  could,  but  the  Merrimac  came  once 
more  and  ran  her  steel  beak  in ;  and  now 
it  was  that  Biirlmnan  asked  Lieutenant 
Morris,  calling  him  by  uame^ — 


"Mr.  Morris,  will  you  surrender  that 
ship?" 

"Never,"  said  Morris,  "sink  her!" 

The  remaining  act  in  this  startling 
drama  is  well  known.  The  guns  of  the 
Camberland  were  roolly  manned,  loaded 
and  discharged,  while  the  vessel  was  in  a 
sinking  condition,  and  the  good  ship  went 
down  with  her  flag  flying  defiantly  at  the 
gaff 

Similar  was  the  bravery  exhibited  on 
board  the  ill-fated  Congress.  The  father 
of  *he  gallant  commander  of  that  ship 
(Lieutenant  Josejih  Smith),  who  lost  his 
life  ia  tliat  terrible  eucouuterj  was  Com- 


modore Joseph  Smith,  of  Washington.  It 
appears  that  the  elder  Smith  luid  exerted 
himself  specially  to  finish  the  work  on?  the 
Monitor,  and  ha-stcn  her  departure.  The 
son,  too,  had  written  repeatedly  to  the 
naval  authorities  at  Washington,  expresa- 
ing  his  fears  for  the  consequences  of  an 
attack  from  the  Merrimac,  and  nrging 
plans  for  guarding  against  it.  The  father 
knew  the  spirit  of  his  son,  and  that  the 
only  issue  of  a  battle  for  him  was  death  or 
victory.  Wlien  he  saw,  therefore,  by  the 
first  dispatch  from  Fortress  Monroe,  that 
the  Congress  had  raised  the  white  flag,  he 
only  remarked  quietly,  "Joe  is  dead!" 
No  Roman  father  ever  paid  a  nobler  or 
more  emphatic  tribute  of  confidence  to  a 
gallant  son  than  is  contained  in  the  words 
BO  uttered,  nor  ever  gave  that  son  to  his 
country  with  more  cheerful  and 
entire  devotion.  The  sad  assur- 
ance waa  well  founded.  The  flag 
was  not  struck  until  hia  son  had 
&llen. 

Not  less  conspicuous  was  the 
conduct  of  Charles  Johnston,  boata- 
wain  of  the  Congress— a  fins  speci- 
men of  the  thorough  seaman,  who 
bad  been  in  the  navy  some  thirty 
odd  years — who  greatly  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  officers  by  his 
cool,  unflinching  courage.  Sta- 
tioned in  the  very  midst  of  the 
carnage  committed  by  the  raking 
fire  of  the  Merrimac,  he  never  lost 
his  self-posseesion,  and  not  for  a 
moment  failed  to  cheer  on  and  encourage 
the  men.  Blinded  with  the  smoke  and 
dust,  and  splashed  with  the  blood  and 
brains  of  bis  shipmates,  his  cheering  words 
of  encouragement  were  still  heard.  After 
the  engagement,  from  which  he  escaped 
unwounded,  his  kindness  and  care  in  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  the  wounded, 
were  untiring.  The  fact  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  paymaster  of  the  Con- 
gress was  an  own  brother  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Merrimac.  His  position 
was  one  of  extreme  agony,  but  his  loyal 
heart  did  not  fail  him.  "Just  before  the 
sanguinary  engagement,"  said  paymaster 
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"I  volunteered  my  serv- 
ices to  liieut.  Command mg  Joseph  B. 
Smttb  for  duty  on  either  of  the  upper 
decksj  although  the  rebel  steatBer  Mer- 
rimac  was  commanded  by  my  owt 
brother,  when  I  received  an  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  berth-deck  divisiou,  which 
Older    I    promptly    obeyed,    aud^    tbaok 


God,  I  did  some   aervice  to  my  belovei 

country." 

The  character  of  this  contest  may  tnil; 
be  said  to  have  astoniahed  the  world,  sxh 
its  effect  has  been  to  revolutioniee  thi 
principles  and  mode  of  naval  warfare,  ren 
deriijg  wooden  vesjsels  of  war  practically 
useleaa  for  active  service. 
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Bloodiest  Day  That  America  Ever  Saw. — ^Nearly  One  Hundred  Tlioutand  Men  on  Each  Side. — General 
McClellan  DeclnreB  on  the  Field  that  it  ia  "  tlie  Battle  of  the  Wftr." — Four  Milea  and  Fourteen  Houn 
of  Fighting  and  Skughter  — T]ie  Shock  and  "  Glory  "  of  War  on  a  CuloBsal  Scale, — Obetitiate  Brav- 
ery of  the  Contending  Fogs.— Some  of  the  Rejjimenls  ALnioat  Annihilated, — The  Union  Troops 
Hold  the  Diaputed  Ground.~Lee'«  Great  Military  Object. — His  Troops  Enter  Maryland. — Frowning 
Maases  of  Soldiery, — Surrender  of  Harper'a  Ferry. — McClellan's  Army  in  Motion. — He  Attacks  tlie 
Enemy  in  Position. — Hooker  Ijemh  the  Advance. — He  ia  Shot  and  Disabled. — Death  of  General 
MansflehL — Other  Union  Generals  Wounded. — Reno's  Untimely  End. — lluin  of  Shot  and  Shells 
VarioiM  Fortunes  of  the  Day. — Close  and  Stern  Ordeal  — Feat  of  Burnside's  Coq« — Their  Struggle 
for  the  Hill. — A  Fearru!  Crisis  with  General  Bumside. — He  Asks  tor  Re-enforcements. — McClellan's 
Memorable  Reply. — Driving  the  Enemy  en  masse. — Forty  of  their  Colors  Taken. — The  After-Scene 
of  Horror. 


*■  Oar  IbreM  ilept  that  nif  bt  oonqutmn  on  « 1*14  won  by  ^*ii  nior,  sad  corcnd  wltti  Uw  d«*d  ud  wounded  of  lb*  .Mtny."— Qs** 
■UL.  McClilljiii  I  UrricinL  Ripurt. 


EAVY  and  melancholy  as  was  tbe  losa  of  life 
attending  the  Ijloody  battle  of  Antietam,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1862,  between  the  Union 
and  confederate  armies — numbering  about  one 
hundred  thousand  brave  soldiers  each — and  com- 
manded, respectively,  by  General  McClellan  and 
General  Lee,  a  burden  of  anxiety  was  rolled  off 
the  loyal  hearts  of  the  North,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  there  canii^  from  General 
Hooker  the  following  thrilling  dispatch,  dated 
at  Ceiitre\-ille,  Md. : 

'•  A  great  battle  has  been  fought,  and  we  are 
victorious.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  it  con tintied  until  ten  o'clock  this 
morning,  when  1  was  wounded,  and  compelled 
to  quit  the  field.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  violence  on  both  sides.  The  carnage  has 
been  awful.  I  onlj'  regret  that  1  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  operations  until  they 
were  concluded,  for  I  had  counted  on  either  cap- 
turing their  army  or  driving  them  into  the  Potomac.  My  wound  haa  been  painful,  but 
it  is  not  on©  that  will  be  likely  to  lay  me  up.     I  was  shot  through  the  foot," 

One  great  object  of  General  Lee,  during  the  summer  of  this  year^  was  to  posBesa 
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himself  of  Harper's  Ferry,  m  tho  base  of 
future  ami  more  important  operations.  To 
this  end,  the  confederate  forces  under  Gen- 
erals Jackson,  Longstretjt,  and  Hill,  en- 
tered Frederick,  Md.,  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  and  occupied  all  the  adjoining 
country,  their  right  resting  on  the  Mono- 
cacy  river.  The  federal  army,  which  with 
the  exception  of  about  fourt-een  thousand 
men  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  been  concen- 
trated near  Washington,  and  had  been 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  McCiellan,  atlvanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Paaaing  up  the  Potontac,  they 
interjHjsed  in  force  between  the  confeder- 
ates and  the  fords  by  which  they  had 
crossed,  threatening  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat in  case  they  should  he  defeated. 
Perceiving  this,  the  confederates  aban- 
doned Frederick,  and  went  northward  to 
Hagerstown,  which  was  occupied  Septem- 
ber 11th.  A  strong  body  was  then  sent  to 
attack  Harper's  Ferry.  The  asaault  waa 
opened  on  the  12th  and  continued  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  federal  troops 
were  driven  from  the  heights  on  the  Mary- 
land side.  On  Monday  morning  the  place 
was  fairly  surrounded,  and  fire  was  opened 
from  .se\'en  or  eight  different  jK>inta.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  Colonel  Miles, 
commander  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ordered  the 
white  flag  to  be  raised,  to  General  Jackson; 
a  few  moments  after,  he  waa  struck  by  a 
«hot  which  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
cavalrj',  numbering  some  two  thousand, 
who  ha<l  been  at  the  Ferry,  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines  and  escaped ; 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  to  the  number 
of  about  eleven  thousand,  surrendered,  and 
were  immediately  paroled.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  jdacc  was  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  confederates,  though  they 
retained  it  but  for  one  dayj  the  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  not  being  destroyed 
enabled  them  to  cross  the  river,  and  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Antietara,  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  17th. 

A  close  pursuit  was  kept  up  by  the  fed- 
eral army,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  the  advance  —  the  right  and 
center  under  Hooker  and  Reno,  the  left 


under  Franklin — came  up  with  the  enem 
who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  crest 
the  South  Mountain,  commanding  the  road 
to  Hagerstown.  The  attack  on  both  wings, 
which  lasted  from  noon  until  nightfall,  re- 
sulted in  forcing  the  confederates  from  all 
their  positions,  so  that  they  retreated  during 
the  night  in  the  direction  of  Williamsport. 
In  this  action,  General  Reno  was  killed. 
Having  hastily  abandoned  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  confederates  re-crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  joined  tho  main  body  under  Lee. 

In  the  meantime,  McCiellan  had  defi- 
nitely made  his  aritingcments  for  giving 
battle  to  the  op[>osing  hosts.  In  accord*^ 
ance  with  this  plan,  as  detailed  by  McCIel>V 
Ian,  in  his  official  report,  Hooker's  corps, 
consisting  of  Rirkett'a  and  Doubleday^B 
divisioits,  and  the  Pennsylvania  reserves, 
under  Meade,  was  sent  across  the  Antie- 
tam  creek,  by  a  ford  and  bridge  to  the 
right  of  Kedysville,  with  orders  to  attack, 
and,  if  possible,  turn  the  enemy's  left. 
Mansfield,  with  his  corps,  was  sent  in  the 
evening  to  support  Hooker.  Arrived  in 
position,  Meade's  division  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  reserves,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
Hooker's  corps,  became  engaged  in  a  sharp; 
contest  with  the  ent-my,  which  hvsted  un 
after  dark,  when  it  had  succeeded  in  dri 
ing  in  a  portion  of  the  opposing  line,  aa 
held  the  ground.  At  daylight  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  Hooker  and  the 
enemy  in  his  front.  Hooker's  attack  waa 
successful  for  a  time,  but  masses  of  the 
enemy,  thrown  upon  his  corps,  cliccked  it 
Mansfield  brought  up  his  corps  to  Hook- 
er's support,  when  the  two  corps  drove  tht^ 
enemy  back,  the  gallant  and  distinguished^ 
veteran  Mansfield  losing  his  life  in  the 
effort.  General  Hooker  was,  unhappily, 
about  this  time  wounded,  and  comijelled  to 
leave  the  field,  wlicre  his  services  had 
been  conspicuous  and  important.  About 
an  hour  after  this  time,  Sumner's  corps, 
consisting  of  Sedgwick's,  Richardson's,  and 
French's  divisions,  arrived  on  the  field-^ 
Richardson's  some  time  after  the  oth 
two,  as  he  was  unable  to  start  aa  soon  as 
they.  Sedgwick,  on  the  right,  penetrated 
the  woods  in  front  of  Hooker's  and  Mans* 
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field's  troops,  French  and  Eirhardison 
were  placed  to  the  left  of  Sedgwick,  thus 
attacking  the  enemy  toward  their  left 
center.  Crawford's  and  Sedgwick's  lines, 
however,  yielded  to  a  destructive  fire  of 
masses  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and^ 
suffering  gren,tly,  (Generals  Sedgwick  and 
Crawford  being  among  the  wounded,)  their 
troops  fell  back  in  disorder ;  tliey,  never- 
theless, rallied  in  the  woods.  The  enemj^'s 
advance  was,  however,  entirely  checked 
by  the  destructive  fire  of  our  artillery, 
Franklin,  who  had  been  directed  the  day 
before  to  join  the  main  army  with  two 
divisions,  arrived  on  the  field  from  Browns- 
ville about  an  hour  after,  and  Smith's 
division  replaced  Crawford's  and  Sedg- 
wick's lines.     Advancing  steadily,  it  swept 


i 


over  the  ground  just  lo.'it,  hut  now  perma- 
nently retaken.  The  divisions  of  Frent-h 
and  Richardson  maintained  with  consider- 
able loss  the  exposed  positions  which 
they  had  so  gallantly  gained,  among  the 
wounded  being  General  Richardson. 

The  condition  of  things  (says  General 
McClellan,)  on  the  right,  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  notwitfjstanding  the 
success  wrested  from  the  enemy  by  the 
stubborn  bravery  of  the  troops,  was  at  this 
time  unpromising.  Sunmer's,  Hooker's, 
and  Mansfield's  corps  had  lost  heavily, 
several  general  officers  having  been  carried 


from  the  field.  I  was  at  one  time  com- 
pelled to  draw  twobrigjides  from  Porter's 
corps  (the  reserve)  to  strengthen  the  right. 
This  left  for  the  reserve  the  small  division 
of  regnlara  who  had  been  engaged  in  sup- 
porting during  the  day  the  batteries  in  the 
center,  and  a  single  brigade  of  Morell's 
division.  The  effect  of  Burnside's  move- 
ment on  the  enemy's  right  was  to  prevent 
the  further  massing  of  their  troops  on 
their  left,  and  we  held  what  we  had  gained. 
Burnside's  corps,  consisting  of  Wilcox's, 
Sturgis'a,  and  Rodman's  divisions,  and 
Cox's  Kanawha  division,  was  intrusted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  the 
bridge  across  the  Antietam,  near  Rolir- 
back's  farm,  and  assaulting  the  enemy's 
right,  the  order  having  been  communicated 
to  him  at  ten  A.  M.  The  valley  of  the 
Ajitietam,  at  and  near  the  bridge,  is  nar- 
row, with  high  banks.  On  the  right  of 
the  stream  the  bank  ia  wooded,  and  com- 
mands the  approaches  both  to  the  bridge 
and  the  ford.  The  steep  slopes  of  the 
bank  were  lined  with  rifle-pits  and  breast- 
works of  rails  and  stones.  These,  together 
with  the  woods,  were  filled  with  the  enemy's 
infantry,  while  their  batteries  completely 
commanded  and  enfiladed  the  bridge  and 
ford  and  their  approaches.  The  advance  of 
the  troops  brought  on  an  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary contest,  and  from  the  great  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  position,  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  before  the  heights  on 
the  right  bank  were  carried.  At  about 
three  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  corps  again  ad- 
vanced, and  with  success,  driving  the 
enemy  before  it,  and  pushing  nearly  to 
Sharpsburg,  while  the  left,  after  a  hard 
encounter,  also  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
tire before  it.  The  enemy  here,  however, 
were  speedily  re-enforced,  and  with  over- 
whelming masses.  New  batteries  of  their 
artillery,  also,  were  brought  up  and  opened. 
It  became  evident  that  our  force  was  not 
sufiicient  to  enable  the  advance  to  reach 
the  town,  and  the  order  was  given  to  retire 
to  the  cover  of  the  hill,  which  was  taken 
froiti  the  enemy  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Of  these  brilliant  movements,  thus   so 
briefly  referred  to  by  General  McClellan, 
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a  moat  graphic  and  admirable  account  was 
furnished  by  Mr,  Snialley,  a  brilliant 
writer  and  an  eye-witness,  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  portion  of  which  is  here 
transcribed- 

After  describing  the  gloomy  condition 
of  the  federal  troops  on  the  right  at  one 
o'clock,  Mr.  Sm alley  says  *  All  that  had 
been  gained  in  front  bad  been  lost!  The 
enemy's  batteries,  which,  if  advanced  and 
served  vigorously,  might  have  made  sad 
work  with  the  closely-massed  trrjops,  were 
fortunately  either  partially  disabled  or 
short  of  ammunition.  Sumner  was  confi- 
dent that  be  could  hold  his  own,  but  an- 


other  advance  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  aeemed  to 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  attack.  At  this 
crisis  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops 
and  formed  on  the  left.  Slocura,  com- 
manding one  division  of  the  corps,  was 
sent  forward  along  the  slopes  lying  under 
the  first  ranges  of  rebel  hill-s  while  Smith, 
commanding  the  other  division,  was  or- 
dered to  retake  the  cornfields  and  woods 
which  all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested. 
It  was  done  in  the  handsomest  style.  His 
Maine  and  Vermont  regiments  and  the 
rest  went  forward  on  the  run,  and,  cheer- 
ing as  they  went,  swept  like  aii  avalanche 
through  the  cornfields,  fell  upon  the  woods, 
cleared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and  held 
them.      They    were    not   again    retaken. 


The  field  and  its  ghastly  harrest  which 
the  reaper  had  gathered  in  these  fatal 
hours  finally  remained  with  ua.  Four 
times  it  had  been  lost  and  won. 

The  splendid  feat  of  Burnside  holding 
the  kill  was  one  of  the  memorable  deeds  on 
that  day  of  earnest  action.  At  four  o'clock 
(says  Mr.  Smalley,)  MitClellan  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  Burnside  and  Franklin  ; 
to  the  former  to  advance  and  carry  the 
batteries  in  his  front  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  cost ;  to  the  latter,  to  carry  the  woods 
next  in  front  of  him  to  the  right,  which 
the  rebels  still  held.  The  order  to  Frank- 
lin, however,  was  practically  counter- 
manded, in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
General  Sumner,  that  if  Franklin  went  on 
and  was  repulsed,  his  own  corps  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  reorganized  to  be  depended 
on  as  a  reserve.  Burnside  obeyed  the 
order  most  gallantly.  Getting  his  troop* 
well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of  his 
artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  them 
with  rapidity  and  the  most  determined 
vigor,  straight  up  the  hill  in  front,  on  top 
of  which  the  confederates  had  maintained 
their  most  dangerous  battery.  The  move- 
ment was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's 
position,  and  as  Franklin  on  the  other  side 
sent  his  batteries  into  the  field  about  the 
same  time,  the  battle  seemed  to  open  in 
.ill  directions  with  greater  activity  than 
ever.  The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full 
progress,  the  batteries  which  Porter  sup- 
ported were  firing  with  new  vigor,  Frank- 
lin was  blazing  away  on  the  right,  and 
every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  piece  of  woods 
along  the  whole  line  was  crested  and  veiled 
with  white  clouds  of  smoke.  All  day  had 
been  clear  and  bright  since  the  early 
cloudy  morning,  and  now  this  whole  mag- 
nificent^  unequaled  scene,  shone  with  the 
splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun. 
Four  miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible, 
its  horrors  all  veiled,  the  fate  of  the  rs- 
puMic  haitf}ing  on  thn  hour — could  any 
one  be  insensible  to  its  grandeur  ?  There 
are  two  hills  on  the  left  of  the  roatl,  the 
furthest  the  lowest.  The  rebels  have  bat- 
teries on  both.  iSurnside  is  ordered  to  carry 
the  nearest  to  him,  which  is  the  furthest 
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from  the  road.  His  guns  opening  first 
from  this  new  position  in  front,  goon 
Mitirely  controlled  and  silenced  the  ene- 
my's artillery.  The  infantry  came  on  at 
once,  moving  rapidly  and  steadily  up, 
long  dark  lines,  and  broad  dark  masses, 
being  plainly  visible  without  u  glass  as 
they  moved  over  the  green  hill-side. 
Underneath  was  a  tumult  of  wagons, 
guns,  horses,  and  men  flying  at  speed 
down  the  roatl.  Blue  flashes  of  smoke 
burst  now  and  then  among  them,  a 
horse  or  a  man  or  a  lialfKlozeu  went 
down,  and  then  the  whirlwind  swept  on. 
Tlie  hill  was  carried,  but  could  it  be 
field?  TliB  reliL'l  columns,  before  seen 
moving  to  the  left^  increased  their  pace. 
The  guns,  on  the  hill  above,  sent  an 
angry  tempest  of  shell  dowu  among 
Biirnside^s  guns  and  men.  He  had 
formed  his  columns  apparently  in  the 
near  angles  of  two  fields  bordering  the 
M  road — high  ground  about  them  every- 
h  where  except  in  rear.  In  anotlier  nio- 
^  ment  a  rebel  battle-line  appears  on  the 
J^  brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  moves 
u  swiftJy  down  in  the  most  [mrfect  order, 
p  and  though  met  by  incessant  discharges 
«  of  musketry,  of  which  we  plainly  see 
the  Hashes,  does  not  fire  a  gun.  White 
spaces  show  where  men  are  falling,  but 
they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the 
line  advances,  The  brigades  of  Rum- 
sido  are  in  heavy  column  ;  they  will  not 
give  way  before  a  baj'onet  charge  in  line. 
The  rebels  think  twice  before  they  dash 
into  these  hostile  masses.  There  is  a 
halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way  and  scat- 
ters over  the  field;  the  rest  stand  fast 
and  fire.  More  infantry  comes  up  j 
Bnrnside  is  outnumbered,  Hanked,  com- 
pelled to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely. 
His  position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack; 
he  defends  himself  Mitli  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  McClellau  for 
help.  McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half 
hour  has  seldom  been  turned  away  from 
the  left,  lie  sees  clearly  enough  that 
Burnsiile  is  pressed — needs  no  messen- 
ger to  tell  him  that.  His  fare  grows 
darker   with   anxious  thought.      Look- 
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ing  down  into  the  valley,  where  fifteen 
tliousauii  troops  are  lyii'g,  lie  turns  a  balf- 
questioniiig  look  on  Fitz  Jolin  Porter, 
who  stands  by  hh  side,  gravely  scan- 
ning the  field.  Tliey  are  Porter's  troops 
below,  are  Iresh,  and  only  impatient  to 
ahare  in  this  fight.  But  Porter  slowly 
shakes  his  head,  and  one  may  believe  that 
the  8anie  thought  is  passing  through  the 
min^lii  of  both  generals — 

**  Thej/  are  the  only  reserves  of  the 
arinij  ;  they  cannot  he  spared." 

McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with 
Porter  and  a  dozen  officers  of  his  staff  rides 
away  to  the  left  in  Bumfiide'a  direction. 
Sykea  meets  them  on  the  road — a  good 
soldier,  whose  opinion  is  worth  taking. 
The  three  generals  talk  briefly  together. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment  has  come 
when  everything  may  turn  on  one  order 
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given  or  withheld,  when  the  history  of  the 
battle  is  only  to  be  written  io  thoughts 
and  purposes  and  words  of  the  General. 
Burnside's  messenger  rides  up.  His  mes- 
sage is — 

*'  1  want  troops  and  guns.  If  you  do 
not  spare  them,  I  cannot  hold  my  position 
for  half  an  hour." 

McClellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment 
is  a  glance  at  the  western  sky.  Then  he 
turns  and  says  very  slowly — 

*'  Tell  General  Burnside  that  this  is  the 
battle  of  the  tear.  He  must  hold  his 
ground  till  dark  at  any  cost.  I  will  send 
him  Miller's  batter^'.  I  can  do  nothing 
more.     I  have  no  infantry," 

Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
away,  he  called  him  back : 


"Tell  him  if  he  can  not  hold  his  grou 
then  the  bridge  to  the  last  man  ! — alwa 
the  bridge !     If  the  bridge  is  lost,  all  is 
lost." 

The  sun  was  already  down  ;  not  half 
hour  of  daylight  was  left.     Till  Bumside's 
message  came,  it  had  seemed  plain  to  every 
one  that  the  battle  could  not  be  finished 
toHclay.     None  suspected  how  near  was  the 
peril   of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack   on  e 
hausted  forces — how  fital  to  the  safety 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen 
thousand  waiting  troops  of  Fitz  John  Pof 
ter  in  the  hollow.     But  the  rebels  halted 
instead  of  pushing  on ;  their  vindictive  ci 
nouade  died  awa3'  as  the  light  faded.     Bi 
fore  it  was  quite  dark,  the  battle  was  over, 

With  the  da}',  (says  the  ofScial  report  o» 
the    commanding    general,)     closed    this 
memoralih^     battle,    in    which,     perhaps, 
nearly  two  hundred  tliousand  men  were 
for   fourteen   hours   engaged   in    comba' 
We  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  positioi 
driven  them  from  their  line  on  one  flank, 
and  secured  a  footing   within  it  on   th 
other.     Under  the  depression  of  previo' 
reverses,  we  had  achieved  a  victory  over 
adversary  invested   with   the  prestige 
former  successes  and  inflated  with  a  rcce: 
triumph.     Our  forces  slept  that  night  co! 
querors  on  n  field  won  by  their  valor,  an 
covered  with  tlie  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy. 

This  has  been  called  the  bloodiest  day 
that  America  ever  saw,  and  the  fighting 
was  followed  by  the  most  appalling  sights 
upon  the  battle-field.     Never,  perhaps,  was 
the  ground  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  t 
dead  and  the  dying  in  greater  numbers 
in  more  shocking  attitudes.     The  faces 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  we: 
after  more  than  a  day's  exposure,  so  blai 
that  no  one  wonld  ever  have  sospect 
that  they  were  once  white.      All   look 
like  negroes,  and  as  they  lay  in  piles  whe 
they  had  fallen,  one  upon  another,  tliej 
filled  the  l>ystiinders  with  a  sense  of  horroi 
In  the  road,  they  lay  scattered  all  aroun 
and    the    stench   which    arose   from    t 
bodies  decomposing  in  the  sun  was  almoi 
unendurable.     Passing  along  the  turnpikt 
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from  Sharpsburg  to  Hagerstown,  that 
night,  it  required  the  greatest  care  to  keep 
one'ti  Imrse  fruiu  tnunpling  upon  the  dead, 
so  thickly  were  thej  strewn  around.  Along 
the  line  for  not  more  than  astingte  mile,  at 
least  one  thousand  live  hundred  there  lay 
unburied. 

Such  a  spectacle  was  in  keeping,  of 
course,  with  the  terrible  carnage  incident 
to  such  a  prolonged  and  constant  contest 
between  two  Buch  vast  arniiea.  Tlie  loss 
of  the  union  forces  in  this  battle  was, 
according  to  General  McClellau,  two  thou- 
sand and  ten  killed^  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  and  one 
thousand  and  forty-throe  missing;  and 
their  total  loss  in  the  battles  of  the  14th 
and.  17tli  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  aud  ninety-four.  Of  the 
confederates  killed,  about  lliree  thousand 
were  buried  by  the  unionists,  and  their 


total  loss  in  the  two  battles  was  estimated 
Ivy  General  McCh'lUui  at  four  thousand 
killed,  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded,  and  five  thousand 
prisoners,  besides  stragfilers  sufficient  to 
make  the  number  amount  to  some  thirty 
thousand.  From  the  time  the  union 
troops  first  encountered  the  confederates  in 
Maryland  until  the  latter  wpr(»  driven  back 
into  Virginia,  (says  McClellan,)  we  cap- 
tured thirteen  guns,  seven  caissons,  nine 
lirahera,  two  field  forges,  two  caisson  bod- 
ies, thirty-nine  colors,  and  one  signal  flafj; 
the  union  army  lost  neither  gun  nor  coloTt 


The  confederates  also  lost  three  of  their 
bravest  generals,  Starke,  Branch,  and 
Anderson. 

General  Keno's  de&th  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  union  army.  He  had  been  most 
active  all  day,  fearing  no  danger,  and 
appearing  to  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
time.  Safe  up  to  seven  o'clock,  no  one 
dreamed  of  such  a  disaster  as  was  to  hap- 
pen. He,  with  his  staff,  was  standing  a 
little  back  of  the  wood,  on  a  field,  the  con- 
federate forces  being  directly  in  front.  A 
bixly  of  his  trtjojis  were  just  before  him, 
and  at  this  point  the  fire  of  the  confeder- 
ates was  directed-  A  minie-ball  struck 
him  and  went  tlirough  his  bmly.  He  fell, 
and,  from  the  first,  ajipeared  to  liave  a 
knowled>!;e  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
woujul  he  had  received.  He  was  instantly 
carried,  with  the  greatest  care,  to  the  rear, 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  officers,  and 
attended  by  the  division  surgeon,  Doctor 
Cutter.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  was  laid 
under  a  tree;  he  died  without  the  least 
movement,  a  few  minutes  after.  The 
grief  of  the  officers  at  this  calamity  was 
heart-rending.  The  old  soldier,  juat  come 
from  the  scene  of  carnage,  with  death  star- 
ing him  in  the  face  on  every  side,  here 
knelt  and  wept  like  a  cliiid;  indeed,  no 
eye  was  dry  among  those  present.  Thus 
died  one  of  the  bravest  generals  that  was 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  was  received  by  alt 
with  the  greatest  sorrow,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  but  few  could  take  the  place 
of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer.  The  com- 
mand of  the  corps  devolved  upon  General 
Cox,  who,  from  that  time,  directed  the 
movements  of  the  army. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  southern 
soldiers,  in  this  battle,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  that  the  Fiftieth  Georgia  regi- 
ment lost  nearly  all  their  commissioned 
officers,  and  that  at  night,  after  the  battle, 
only  fifty-five  men,  of  the  whole  regiment, 
remained  fit  for  duty,— nor  did  they  have 
anything  to  eat  and  drink  for  more  than 
forty-eight  hours.  This  regiment  was 
posted  in  a  narrow  path,  washed  out  into 
«  regular  gully,  aud  was  fired  iato  by  the 
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anionists  from  the  front,  the  rear  and  left 

flank.  The  men  stood  their  ground  un- 
wuvoriiigly,  returning  iiru  until  nearly 
two-tlilrda  of  tlieir  number  lay  dead  or 
woundi'il  in  that  litue.  Out  of  two  hun- 
(Irud  ;iiid  ten  carried  into  the  fight,  over 
one  Imudred  and  twenty-five  were  killed 
ami  vvniiuilcd  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
Thii  slaughter  was  liorrih!e.  When  or- 
dered to  retreat,  the  living  could  scarcely 
extricate  themselves  frotii  the  dead  and 
wounded  lying  around — a  man  could  have 
walked  from  the  hea<l  of  the  line  to  the 
foot  on  their  bodies.  The  survivors  of  the 
regiment  retreated  very  orderly  hack  to 
where  General  Andnrsoii's  brigade  rested. 
The  brigade  suffi-Ted  terribly.  James's 
South  Carolina  battalion  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

There  wore  not  wanting  also,  inciaents 
of  that  class  which  show  the  (qualities  of 
ludicrouiiness  and  cunning  in  human  na- 
ture, as,  for  instance,  the  following: 

The  New  York  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enth regiment  supported  Cotheren'a  bat- 
tery; and,  duriug  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fight,  the  confederates  massed  themselves 
opposite  the  union  front,  for  an  assault  on 
Cothereu's  position.  The  battery  was 
short  of  ammunition,  and  so  reserve<l  their 
tire,  while  throughout  the  wbdle  field  there 
came  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  Tlie  confeder- 
ates advanced  in  a  solid  mass,  with  a  pre- 
cision of  movement  perfectly  beautiful. 
It  was  a  moment  which  tried  the  nerves  of 
the  bravest.  In  the  iiie:tiitiine,  one  of  the 
lads,— a  noted  sporting  chanaeter — becom- 
ing quite  interested  in  the  affair,  had 
climbed  a  rock  where  he  could  view  the 
wlmle  scene.  He  nccupicil  the.  place,  un- 
mindful of  the  bullets  whidi  were  buzzing 
like  bees  all  around.  The  confederates 
came  on  uutil  the  unionists  could  see  tlieir 
faces,  anl  then  Ootheren  poured  the  canis- 
ter into  tiiem.  The  advancijig  column 
was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fire. 
At  this,  the  lad  on  the  rock  became  almost 
frantic  in  his  demonstrations  of  delight, 
and  as  one  of  the  battery  sections  sent  a 
shrapnel  which  mowed  down  in  an  instant 
n  long  row  of  confederates,  he  swung  hLa 
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cap,  and,  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by 
the  flying  enemy,  shouted  out,  "  Bull-e-e- 
e-e  !  Set  'em  up  on  the  other  alley  !  " 

General  Sumner  had  a  sua,  a  captain  on 
his  stafT,  who  wns  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Duriug  the  battle,  when  the  bullets 
were  whistling  around  the  genenirs  ears, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  send  ihe  youug 
man  iipun  a  miss^ion  of  duty  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  field.  After  giving  him  the 
requisite  instructions,  the  general  em- 
braced him  and  said,  '*  Good-by,  Sammy." 
"  Good-by,  father,**  was  the  response, 
the  captain  rode  forth  upon  his  missi 
On  his  return  from  his  perilous  errand, 
fond  father  grasped  his  hand,  witli  the 
simple  remark,  "  How  d'ye  do,  Sammy  7  " 
The  spectators  of  tliis  fiilial  scene  were 
much  affected. 

A  union  soldier  belonging  to  a  N( 
York  regiment  was  wounded  in  the  should- 
ers. After  dark,  missing  his  regiment,  he 
became  lost  in  the  woods,  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  a  party  of 
men  ahead,  he  called  out,  "  What  regiment 
do  you  belong  to?"  They  answered^ 
"  The  Third  South  Carolina,  Whatdoyoo 
belong  to  ?  '*  '•  The  Tenth  Virginia,"  wag 
the  rc:i<Iy  aiul  apt  reply  ;  saying  which,  he 
moved  otf  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
soon  jr»ined  some  union  soldiers.  His  vrita 
saved  him. 

The  report  of  this  battle  by  Mr.  SmaW 
ley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  pro- 
nounced by  General  Hooker,  in  a  convef* 
sation  with  Mr.  George  Wilkes  (liimself  an 
accomplished  journalist),  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  sc^ne  and  all  its  incidentflk 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Wilkee,  if 
he  knew  who  the  Tribune  reporter  waa, 
General  Hooker  said:  *' I  saw  him  first 
upon  the  battle-field,  when  we  were  in  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  fight,  early  in  the 
morning.  My  attention  was  then  attracted 
to  a  civilian,  who  sat  upon  Ms  hor»e,  in 
advance  of  my  whole  staff ;  and  though  he 
was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and  the  shot 
and  shell  were  striking  and  sputtering 
around  us  like  so  much  hail,  he  sat  gazing 
oil  the  strife  as  steady  and  undisturbtMl  at 
if  he  were  in  a  qaiet  theater,  looking  at  a 
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scene  upon  ilio  stage.  In  all  the  experi- 
ence  which  I  have  had  of  war,  I  never  saw 
the  most  experienced  and  veteran  soldier 
exhibit  more  tranquil  fortitude  and  un- 
shaken valor  than  was  exhibited  by  that 
young  man.  I  was  concerned  at  the  need- 
less risk  which  he  invited,  and  told  one  of 
my  aids  to  order  him  in  our  rear.  Pres- 
ently, all  my  aids  had  left  me,  on  one  serv- 
ice and  another;  whereupon,  turning  to 
give  an  order,  I  found  no  one  but  this 
young  stranger  at  my  side.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  oblige  me  by  bearing  a 
dispatch  to  General  McClellan,  and  by 
acting  as  my  aid,  until  some  of  my  staff 
should  come  up.    He  rode  o£E  with  alacrity, 


through  a  most  exposed  position,  returned 
with  the  answer,  and  served  me  as 
an  aid  through  the  remainder  of  the 
fight,  till  I  was  carried  from  the  ground." 
"  His  name,  General  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wilke& 
"He  was  a  young  man,  recently  from 
college,  named  George  W.  Smalley, 
and  I  am  writing  to  him  now."  No 
one  will  regard  General  Hooker's  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Smalley  as  any  too  high. 
Similar,  too,  in  descriptive  ability  and 
power,  was  the  war  correspondence  of 
such  men  as  Knox,  Richardson,  Conying- 
ham.  Coffin,  Browne,  Taylor,  Bickham, 
Crounse,  Colburn,  Davis,  Beid,  and  sozne 
othexs. 


PROCL.AMATIOK  OF  EMANCIPATIOIS",  AS  A  WAR  MEAS- 
UllE,  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN.— 1863. 


More  than  Three  MillJoni,  in  Bondage  at  the  South,  Declared  PoreTer  Free. — Most  Important  AiiMi^ 
lean  State  Haiwr  Since  July  4th,  1776. — Pronounced,  by  the  President,  "  the  Great  Event  of  th« 
Nineteenth  Century." — The  Whole  System  oC  Slavery  FinalHy  Swept  from  the  Republic,  by  Vio 
tortea  in  the  FielJ  and  by  Conatitutional  AraendmentB, — Mr.  Lincoln's  Views  on  Slavery . — Opposed 
to  all  UnconHlitutiunal  Acts. — Hia  Ordlers  to  Union  Genera]8.^ProIiibit8  the  Arming  of  Negroes. — 
Alarming  Progress  of  Events, — The  Great  Eitgency  at  I*a«t  — Slavery  i>tTsus  the  Union — Solemn 
iind  Urgent  Alternative — Eiijanci]jation  Under  tlie  Wair  Power. — Preparation  of  the  Great  I'ocuinent 
—Its  Submission  to  the  Cftbinet. — Opinions  and  DtacuBsions — Singular  Reason  for  Delay. — Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Vow  to  God. — Waiting  for  a  Union  Triumph. — Decided  by  the  Battle  of  Antietam. — Final 
Adoption  of  the  Mcaaore. — Mr.  Carpenter'B  Admirable  Narrative. — Pubtie  Reception  of  the  Proel* 
mation. — Promulgation  at  the  South. —  Scenes  of  Joy  Among  the  Freedmen. — Enfranchisement 
Added  to  Freedom. 


"  Andnpon  (hli  act,  ilnurtl^  beHaTvd  tofaeuiut  of  juitlec.  mrranlcd  hy  Ihr  ConitHtition,  upon  mlUts^  BioMi^y,  I  liiToke  Ih* ooa- 
M«nt»  Jadfiuuit of  mittk,ia4l,  imd  Uie (nclQtti Ikror  of  Almlfbtr  Ood."— Tns  P<oclam*tjo>. 
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EALOUSLY  cherishing  the  humane  peraonal  wish,  "  that  all  men  erery- 

where  might  be  free," — aa  expreased  by  himself  in  one  of  his  most  meno- 
orahle  j>olitical  letters, — and  inflexibly  objecting  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  new  national  territories,  President  Lincoln,  nevertheless, 
on  every  occasion  avowed  his  opposition  to  all  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures of  ititerference  with  that  system,  aa  it  existed  in  the  States  of  the 
South.  Ottly  under  the  stupendous  exigency  precipitated  upon  him 
and  upon  the  country,  by  the  war  inaugurated  at  Fort  Sumter,  and 
now  carried  on  with  such  direful  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  fur  two  long 
years,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  high 
and  solemn  preropfative  of  his  position,  as  the  sworn  protector  and 
defender  of  the  nation,  to  decree,  substantially,  the  utter  extinction  of 
slavery  throughout  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  war  measure,  done  "  upon  military  necessity,"  and  in  tl 
grave  performance  of  which  President  Lincoln  said:  "I  could  not  fe 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even  trial  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion, if,  to  preserve  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  constitution  altogether.  When,  early 
in  the  war,  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade 
it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  au  indispensable  necessity.  When,  a 
little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  secretary  of  war,  suggested  the  arm- 
ing of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indispen- 
ftible  necessity.     When,  atill  later,  General  Hunter  attempted  mili^^f 
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emancipation,  T  again  forbade  it,  because 
I  did  not  yet  think  the  indispensable 
necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March  and 
May  and  July,  1802,  I  made  earnest  and 
successive  appeals  to  the  border  states  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed 
the  indispensable  necessity  for  military 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would 
come,  unless  averted  by  that  measure. 
They  declined  the  proposition ;  and  I 
was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  either  surrendering  the 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of 
laying  strong  hanJ  upon  the  colored  ele- 
ment. I  chose  the  latter."  It  will  thus 
he  Been  that,  so  far  from  being  rash  or 
aggressire  in  his  anti-slavery  policy,  he 
favored  no  step  in  that  direction,  until 
driven  to  it  as  a  last  and  remediless  alter- 
native, from  which  there  seemed  uo  possi- 
ble <  scape. 


Singularly  enougli,  this  great  measure 
— involving  as  mighty  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  revolution  as  was  ever  accom- 
plished in  any  age  or  in  any  country — was 
distinctly  expounded  and  foreshadowed  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  reiniarkable 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  lower  house 
of  congress,  in  1842,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  :  •*  I  believe  that,  so  long  as 
the  slave  states  are  able  to  sustain  their 
institutions,  without  going  abroad  or  iall- 
ing  upon  other  parts  of  the  Union  to  aid 
them  or  act  on  the  subject^  so  long  I  will 
consent  never  to  iiiterfere.      I  have  said 


this;  and  I  repeat  it ;  but,  it"  they  come  to 
the  free  states  and  say  to  them,  *  You  must 
help  us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you  must 
aid  ua  in  an  insuri-ection  and  a  civil  war,* 
then  I  say  that,  with  that  call,  comes  a  full 
and  plenary  power  to  this  bouse,  and  to  the 
senate,  over  the  whole  subject.  It  is  a 
war  power;  I  say  it  i:j  a  war  power;  and 
when  your  country  is  actually  in  war, 
whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war 
of  insurrection,  congress  has  power  to  carry 
OR  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on  according 
to  the  laws  of  war ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and 
municipal  institutions  swept  by  the  board, 
and  martial  law  takes  the  place  of  them. 
This  power  in  congress  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  called  into  exercise  under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  But, 
when  the  laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what, 
I  ask,  is  one  of  those  laws?  It  is  this: 
that  when  a  conntry  is  invaded,  and  two 
hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the 
commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded 
territory."  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
hia  assertion,  Mr.  Adams  cited  the  well- 
known  historical  case  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Colombia,,  first  by  Murillo,  the 
Spanish  general,  and  subsequently  by 
Bolivar,  the  American  general,  in  t-iich  case 
as  a  military  act,  and  observed  and  main- 
tained to  this  day. 

Though  the  great  American  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  did  not  appear  until 
January  1, 18t>.*},  President  Lincoln's  mind 
had  for  some  months  previously  been  drift- 
ing in  the  direction  of  some  such  act.  As 
be  himself  expressed  it,  everything  was 
going  wrong — the  nation  seemed  to  have 
put  forth  about  its  utmost  efforts,  and  he 
really  didn't  know  what  more  to  do,  unless 
lie  did  this.  Accordingly,  he  prepared  a  pre- 
liminary proclamation,  nearly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  subsequently  appeared,  calleo 
the  cabinet  together,  and  read  it  to  them, 
with  the  following  result,  as  reported: 

Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  was  startled. 
"  If  you  issue  that  proclamation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident," he  exclaimed,  "you  will  lose  every 
one  of  the  fall  elections." 
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Mr.  Seward,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  "I 
approve  of  it,  Mr.  President,  just  as  it 
stands.  I  approve  of  it  in  principle,  and 
I  approve  the  policy  of  issuing  it.  I  only 
object  to  the  time.  Send  it  out  now,  on 
the  heels  of  our  late  disafiters,  and  it  will 
be  construed  as  the  convulsive  struggle  of 
a  drowning  man.  To  give  it  proper  weight, 
you  should  reserve  it  until  after  some  vic- 
tory," The  president  assented  to  Mr. 
Seward's  view,  and  held  the  document  in 
reserve.  It  appeared!  to  the  president, 
that  Mr.  Seward's  opinion  wiia  of  great 
wisdom  and  force. 

Perhaps  no  account  of  this  most  memo- 
rable event  can  be  said  to  equal,  in  relia- 
bility and  graphic  interest,  that  which  ia 
furnished  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  iji  his 
reminiscence!*  of  "Six  Months  at  the 
White  House/'  while  employed  there  in 
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executing  that  unrivaled  masterpiece  of 
Aiuertcan  historical  painting— the  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  —  which,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  bus  placed  Mr.  Carpenter's 
name  second  to  none  on  the  roll  of  eminent 
modern  artists.  Enjoying^  too,  as  he  did, 
the  most  intimate  personal  relations  with 
the  author  of  that  proclamation,  the  infor- 
mation which  he  thtiti  obtained  from  the 
president's  own  lips,  aa  to  its  origin,  dis- 
cussion, and  final  adoption,  must  forever 
be  the  source  from  which,  on  this  subject, 
all  historians  must  draw. 

As  already  stated,  the   opinion  of   the 


secretary  of  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
issuing  such  a  proclamation  at  such  a  time, 
impressed  Mr.  Lincoln  very  strongly.  "  It 
was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that" — said 
President  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Carpenter, — "  in 
all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  h 
entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  thi 
I  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside^ 
as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  wait- 
ing for  a  victory.  From  time  to  time  I 
added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
here  and  there,  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster  at  Bull  Run. 
Things  looked  darker  than  ever.  Finally, 
came  the  week  of  the  battle  of  AutietauL 
I  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  The  news 
came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  that  th« 
advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then 
staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  (three 
miles  out  of  Washington).  Here  I  fin- 
ished writing  the  second  draft  of  the  pre- 
liminary proclamation ;  came  up  on  Sat- 
urday J  called  the  cabinet  together  to  hear 
it,  and  it  was  published  the  following 
Monday."  At  the  final  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 20tb,  another  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The 
president  had  written  the  important  part 
of  the  proclamation  in  these  words : — 

"  That,  on  the  tirst  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  Free  ;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per^ 
sons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom." 

"When  I  finished  reading  this  panr 
graph," resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward 
stopped  me,  and  said,  *  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  should  insert  after  the  word 
"  recognize,"  in  that  sentence,  the  wordi 
"and  maintain."'  I  replied  that  I  had 
alreadjr  considered  the  import  of  that  e 
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pression  in  this  connection^  but  I  had  not 
introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  nij  way 
to  promise  what  I  was  not  entirely  sure 
that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  tliought  we  were 
exactly  able  to  '  maintain  '  this.  But 
Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground,  and  the  words  finally  went  in.  It 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact/'  he  subse- 
quently added,  "  that  there  were  just  one 
hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
proclamations  issued  upon  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  Ist  of  January." 


bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1864 ;  it  is  in  the  proper 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Liii<::o]i],  excepting  two 
interlineations  in  pencil,  by  Secretary 
Seward,  and  the  formal  heading  and  end- 
ing, which  were  written  by  tlie  chief  clerk 
of  the  state  department.  The  final  proc- 
lamation was  signed  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1863.  The  president  remarked  to  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  same  evening,  that  the  signa- 
ture appeared  somewhat  tremulous  and 
uneven.  "Not^"  said  he,  "because  of  any 
uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  my  part ;  but 
it  was  just  after  the  public  reception,  and 


\ 


The  original  draft  of  the  proclamation 
waa  written  upon  one  side  of  four  half- 
sheets  or  official  foolscap.  "  He  flung  down 
u(>on  the  table  one  day  for  me,"  continues 
Mr.  Carpenter,  "  several  sheets  of  the  same, 
saying,  '  There,  I  believe,  is  some  of  the 
very  paper  which  was  used — if  not,  it  was, 
at  any  rate  just  like  it.'"  The  original  draft 
is  dated  September  22,  1862,  and  wns  pre- 
sented to  the  Array  Relief  Bazaar,  at  Al- 


three  hours'  hand-shaking  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  a  man's  chirography."  Then 
changing  his  tone,  he  added  :  **  The  south 
had  fair  warning,  that  if  they  did  not 
return  to  their  duty,  I  should  strike  at 
this  pillar  of  their  strength.  The  promise 
must  now  be  kept,  and  I  shall  never  recall 
one  word.'' 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Catw 
penter,  as  to  whether  the  policy  of  eman- 
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cipation  was  not  oftposed  bj  some  mem- 
lif  rs  of  tile  eaMiiet,  the  jircBidoiit  replied  : 
"Nniliiug  more  than  1  Itave  .stated  to  yon. 
Mr.  Bhiir  thought  wo  should  lose  the  fall 
elections,  mid  opposed  it  on  that  ground 
only."  "I  have  understood,"  said  Mr. 
Carpenter,  "that  Serrulary  Smith  was  not 
in  fiivorof  your  action.  Mr.  Blair  told  me 
that,  when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  tho 
secretary  of  the  interior  went  away  to- 
gether, and  that  the  latter  said  to  him, 
that  if  tho  president  carried  out  that  pol- 
icy, he  might  count  on  losing  Indiana, 
sure  !  "  "He  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind  to  me,"  responded  the  president. 
"And  what  is  Mr.  Blair's  opinion  now  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"he  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall  elec- 
tions, hut  he  is  satij*lied  that  we  have  aiuce 
gained  more  than  we  lost."  "  I  have  been 
told,''  I  added,  '^  that  Judge  Bates  doubted 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proclamation." 
"He  never  expressed  such  an  opinion  in 
my  hearing,"  replit-d  Mr.  Lincoln;  "no 
member  of  the  cabinet  ever  dissented  from 
the  policy,  in  conversation  with  me." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  statement 
found  very  general  currency  and  credence, 
that,  on  the  proelantation  having  been 
read  to  the  cabinet,  Secretary  Chase  ob- 
jected to  tliG  appearance  of  a  document  of 
such  momentoua  cliaracter  without  one 
word  beyond  the  dry  phrases  necessary  to 
convey  its  meaning,  and  finally  proposed 
that  there  should  be  added  to  tlie  presi- 
dent's draft,  the  sentence — 'And  upon  this 
act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, warranted  by  the  constitution,  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God.'  The  facLs  of  the  case,  however,  as 
learned  by  Mr.  Cari)enter  were  these : 
While  the  measure  was  pending,  Mr.  Cha.se 
lubmitted  to  the  presidettt  a  draft  of  a 
proclamation  embodying  his  views  of  the 
subject,  and  which  closed  with  the  solemn 
and  appropriate  words  referred  to.  Mr. 
Lincoln  adopted  the  sentenrc  intact,  as 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  it,  excepting  that  he 
inserted  after  the  word  'constitution,'  the 
words  '  upon    military  necessity;'  and  in 


that  form  the  document  went  to  the  world, 
and  to  history. 

Mr.  Carpenter  also  makes  an  interesting 
statement  touching  the  religious  asi^ect  of 
Mr,  Lincoln's  mind,  concerning  this  mo- 
mentous matter,  as  follows :  Mr.  Chase 
told  me  that  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  imme* 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Antietaai,  and 
just  prior  to  the  September  proclamation, 
the  president  entered  ujion  the  business 
before  them,  by  saying  that  **the  time 
for  the  annunciation  of  tho  emancipation 
policy  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Public 
sentiment," *he  thought,  "would  sustain  it 
— many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters demanded  it  —  and  he  had  prom' 
iaed  his  God  thai  he  would  do  it/'* 
Tho  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in  a  low 
tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near 
him.  He  nsked  the  president  if  he  had 
correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied :  "I  made  a  solemn  vow  before 
God,  that  if  General  Lee  was  driven  back 
from  Pennsylva^uia,  I  would  crown  the 
result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  In  February,  1865,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  Mr.  Carpenter  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  M'hich 
had  characterized  their  previous  inter- 
course. I  said  to  him  at  this  time,  (says 
Mr.  Carpenter^)  that  I  was  very  proud  to 
have  been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived 
the  design  of  painting  a  picture  convmem- 
orative  of  the  Act  of  Eniancifiation ;  that 
subsequent  occurrences  had  r>i\\y  confirmed 
my  own  first  judgment  of  that  act  us  the 
most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  historj'. 
"Yes,"  said  he, — and  never  do  I  remem- 
ber to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnest- 
ness of  expression  or  manner, — "as  affairs 
have  turned,  */  is  the  central  act  of  my 
administration,  and  the  great  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century** 

The  scope  of  this  most  irn]K>rtant  state 
paper  ever  issued  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was,  to  give  liberty  to  more 
than  three  millions  of  people, — a  number 
e(]ual   to   the    whole    population    of   the 
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United  States  'when  the  revolutionary 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  commenced, 
and  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  slave 
population.  The  work  of  emancipation 
throughout  all  the  borders  of  the  land  was 
completed  by  victories  in  the  field,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitnitional  Amendment, 
Article  XIII.,  by  which  slavery  was  for- 
ever and  entirely  swept  from  tliy  Republic. 

The  reception  of  the  proclamation  by 
the  millionH  who  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  their  country,  praying  and  fighting  for 
the  success  of  the  union  cause,  was  warm 
and  enthusiastic,  the  feeling  being  almost 
universally  prevalent  that  the  nation  had 
entered  upon  a  new  and  auspicious  era, 
and  that,  under  such  a  banner,  heaven 
would  crown  our  armies  with  victory,  and 
give  perpetuity  to  our  republic  among  the 
governments  of  the  earth.  Generally,  the 
great  document  was  the  theme  of  earnest 
and  eloquent  discourses  from  the  northern 
pulpits,  the  current  of  the  preachers* 
thoughts  showing  itself  in  the  various  sub- 
jects or  titles  under  which  the  event  was 
discussed,  such  as  'Tho  Conflict  between 
Despotism  and  Libcrtyj'  'The  duty  of 
uniting  with  our  whole  energies  in  execut- 
ing the  Emancipation  Edict  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  accomplish,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  its  beneficent  results,  without  possi- 
bility of  failure,'  *The  Jubilee  of  Free- 
dom,' 'The  InUuence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,* — these,  though 
but  a  few  among  thousands  elicited  by  the 
proclamation,  indicate  the  hearty  appreci- 
ation of  President  Lincoln's  course  in  issu- 
ing the  decree.  From  countless  pulpits, 
too,  the  momentous  document  was  simply 
read,  without  comment. 

Great  public  meetings  of  cungratulation 
aud  rejoicing  were  held  in  ahuost  every 
large  town  and  city  in  the  various  north- 
ern states.  At  the  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York,  a  grand  jubilee  came  off,  the  colored 
people  of  that  city  aud  of  the  surrounding 
towns  for  many  miles,  gathering  together 
to  do  honor  to  so  great  a  boon  to  their 
race.  The  large  hall  was  completely 
packed,  long  before  the  hour  at  which  the 
proceedings  were  appointed  to  take  place, 


and  multitudes  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  feast  of  eloquence  and  music 
which  was  there  enjoyed  for  several  hours. 

Two  days  after  the  issue  of  the  procla- 
mation, a  large  body  of  people  assembled 
before  the  White  House,  in  Washington, 
with  a  band  of  music,  and  called  for  the 
prosiduut.  He  appeared,  and  made  an 
address  of  thanks  to  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, in  which,  alluding  to  the  prochima* 
tion,  he  said,  ''What  I  did,  I  did  alt<'r  a 
very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  heavy 
and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can 
only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take." From  the  colored  people  of  Balti- 
more, Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  recipient  of  a 
superb  copy  of  the  Bible,  of  the  largest 
size,  and  bound  in  violet-colored  velvet. 
The  corners  were  bands  of  solid  gold,  and 
the  event  carved  upon  a  plate  also  of  gold, 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Upon  the  left-hand  cover,  was  a  design 
representing  the  president  in  a  cotton- 
lield,  knocking  the  shackles  off  the  wrists 
of  a  slave,  who  held  one  hand  aloft  us  if  in- 
voking blessings  upon  the  head  of  his  ben- 
efactor,— at  whoso  feet  was  a  scroll  upon 
which  was  written  "  Emancipation ; "  upon 
the  other  cover  was  a  similar  plate,  bear- 
ing the  inscription:  "To  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  the 
friend  of  Universal  Freedom.  From  the 
loyal  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  gratitude.  Baltimore, 
July  4,  1864." 

But  the  greatest  interest  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  reception  which  such  an 
amazing  document  met  with  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  or  had  recently  been 
slaves.  Although  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  were  excluded  from  its 
operation,  the  slaves  fully  believed  that 
'  Massa  Lincoln '  had  emancipated  them  all ; 
with  this  view,  thej'  refused  to  work  with- 
out wages,  and,  their  former  masters  ac- 
ceding to  this,  virtual  emancipation  was 
the  result  in  that  region.  On  New  Year's 
day,  the  slaves  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
and  Gosport,  with  the  African  strangers 
gathered   there,   to  the  number  of   some 


•thouaands,  tumeil  out  en  masse,  and  by 
processions,  speeches,  hymns  and  songs  of 
jubilatiou,  and  bj  otlittr  demonstrations, 
celebrattid  wliat  was  ever  afterward  to  be 
their  Fourth  of  JuJy.  The  exultation  of 
the  slaves  was  great,  and  many  a  notice- 
able incident  presented  itSL'lf,  "MassJi," 
said  an  old  woman  to  a  stranger  ntur  hy, 
"  I  hare  had  twenty  children.  My  Massa 
and  Missus  sole  'em  all  off;  one  of  my 
gals  was  sole  to  buy  young  Missus  her 
piano.  I  used  to  stop  my  ears  when  I 
heard  her  play  on  dat  ar;  I  thought  I 
heard  my  chile  a  crying  out  dat  it  wns 
bought  wid  lier  blood.  Dey  was  all  sole 
off, — I'ae  not  got  one  left  to  bury  me. 
But  I'sa  free  !  and  my  olo  heart  is  glad 
agin.  I'll  go  happy  to  my  grave."  In 
one  of  the  colored  churches  in  Norfolk,  the 
preacher  took  for  his  text,  ''Stand  fast, 
therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  you  free,''  and  with  great  inge- 
nuity, and  without  irreverence,  the 
preacher  showed  how  President  Lincoln, 
in  emancipating  them,  had  stood  in  Christ's 
stead  to  them,  and  how  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  stand  fast,  and  tight  for  tho  liberty 
which  he,  under  God,  had  given  them. 
Singular  enough,  there  rose  from  the 
whole  congregation  a  cry,  Jis  if  with  one 
voice,  "Amen  I  glory  be  to  God !  we'll 
fight  till  de  cows'  tails  drop  off  S  " 

la  the   Department  of  the   South,  em- 
bracing   Port    Royal,    S.    C.,    and    other 
islands,  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  colored  people  that  tiley  were  free,  and 
that  the  government,  or  Yankees,  could  be 
itx  earnest.      Christmas   was    to   most    of 
them  a  sad  day.     General  Saxton,    there- 
fore,   who   spared   no   effort   to   disabuse 
t^beir  minJs  and  inspire  them   with  confl- 
«ience,  issued  his  proclamation  inviting  the 
J>eopIe  to  assemble  at  the  hmid-quartera  of 
the   First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  on 
■fcbe  first  of  January.      Missionaries,  min- 
isters, superintendents  and  teachers,  offi- 
cers and  privates,  joined   heartily  in   the 
gathering.     The  word  went  out  far  and 
Hear,    but    the    people    were    suspicious. 
Mischievous  on'58  had  told  them  it  was  a 
tr»p  to  force  them  into  the  army ;  others 


that  they  weie  to  be  collected  on  steam- 
boats that  would  run  them  to  Cuba ;  oth- 
ers that  they  were  to  be  got  away  from  • 
their  homes  and  sent  into  exile.  But,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  sublimely  beautiful 
day,  the  people  began  to  arrive  at  the 
cainping-ground,  and,  despite  their  fears, 
thousands  were  there.  The  proceedings 
opened  with  prayer  and  music,  after  which, 
Judge  Brisbane,  of  Wisconsin,  but  a  son 
of  South  Carolina  who,  twenty-five  years 
previously,  set  all  his  slaves  free,  read  the 
emancipation  art  amidst  the  jubilant 
shouts  of  the  vast  multitude;  and  when, 
succeeding  this,  the  proi-lamation  of  Gen- 
eral Saxton  was  read,  declaring  that  the 
great  act  should  be  enforced,  twelve  deaf- 
ening cheers  burst  forth  from  the  thou- 
sands of  grateful  and  joyous  hearts  to 
whom  the  good  tidings  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection had  thus  come.  An  original  ode 
was  then  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Scots  wha' 
ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  and  then  came  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  day,  the  presenla- 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  French  of  a  splendid 
silk  flag,  with  the  embroidered  inscription : 

"  To  the  First  South  Carolina  Regiment. 
Tlie  year  of  jubilee  has  come." 

It  was  a  very  elegant  flag,  a  gift  from 
Doctor  Cheever's  church  in  the  city  of 
Now  York.  As  it  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  French,  the  negroes  struck  up  the 
national  air,  *'  My  country,  'tis  of  thee,'* 
with  fine  effect.  Colonel  Higginson,  who 
hud  ri'i-eived  the  Aug,  stood  waiting  his 
time  to  reply,  with  the  golden  tassels  in 
his  hands.  After  an  eloquent  speech  by 
the  colonel,  he  called  the  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany A,  **  Prince  Rivers,"  and  a  corporal 
of  another  company,  named  Sutton,  both 
bla<-k  men,  and,  handing  over  the  {\a.\^ 
which  had  been  presented,  called  upon 
both  to  speak,  which  they  did  with  great 
acceptance.  Other  exercises  of  rejoicing 
took  place,  and  then  attention  was  piud  to 
the  physical  wants  of  the  happy  throng. 
For  this  purpose,  ten  beeves  had  been 
slaughtered  and  were  roasting  in  their 
pits;  and  these,  with  several  hundred  gal- 
lons of  molasses  and  water,^ — a  favorite 
beverage  of  the  negroes, — and  a  full  supply 
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of  hard  bread,  awaited  the  hungry  expect- 
ants. Thu8  ended  the  grand  eelebration 
of  the  emaacipatioii  of  the  alavea  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  observance  of  the  event  in  other 
parts  of  the  south,  wherever  the  authority 
of  the  union  forces  was  present  to  permit 
it,  was  80  similar  in  its  character  and 
enthusiasm  to  what  has  already  been  nar- 
rated, that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  extend 
the  descriptions.  By  the  army  and  its 
officers,  with  here  and  there  an  exceptioOj 
the  prodanmtion  was  regarded  aa  an  act  to 
which  things  liad  long  been  tending,  and 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  peril  in 
which  the  union  had  so  long  been  placed, 
was  inevitable.  Of  course,  no  such  proc- 
lamation, in  time  of  war,  could  have  any 
weight  iu  the  section  of  country  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  excepting  as  the  union  mili- 
tary successes  made  it  effective.  Those 
successes  in  due  time  reached  every  por- 
tion of  the  south,  and  the  fetters  of  every 
bonduiun  on  American  soil  were  thus 
broken.  Congress  subsequently  passed  ftn 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  forever 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the 
republic,  and  this  amendment,  on  being 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states, 
became  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
land. 

The  original  draft  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  in  the  president's  handwrit- 
ing, was  presented  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair,  held  at 
Chicago,  in  the  autumn  of  18C3.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  accompanied  the  gift; 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  26,  1863. 

To  tke  Ladies  having  in  charge  the 
Northwestern  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, Chicago,  Illinois: — 

According  to  the  request  made  in  your 
behalf,  the  origijial  draft  of  the  emancipa- 
tion  proclamation  is  herewith  enclosed. 
The  formal  words  at  the  top,  and  the  con- 
clusion, except  the  signature,  you  perceive, 
are  not  in  ray  haddivriting.  They  were 
written  at  the  State  Department,  by  whom 
I  know  liot.     The  printed  part  was   cut 


^^^^^^^.^^* 
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from  a  copy  of  the  pTelimtnary  proclama- 
tion and  pasted  on,  merely  to  save  writing. 
I  had  some  desire  to  retain  the  paper; 
but  if  it  shall  contribute  to  the  relief  or 
comfort  of  the  soldier,  that  will  be  better. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  chief  treasure  of  that  great  fair  waa 

purchased  for  three  thousand  dollars,  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  for  the  Chi- 
cago Soldiers'  Home,  of  which  he  waa 
president  Lithographic  copies  of  the  doc- 
ument were  also  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same  institution^  and  netted  it  thousands 
of  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  important  residts  of  thia 
great  meatiure,  whether  considered  from  a 
moral,  political,  or  social  point  of  view, 
was  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  which 
all  citizens  were  made  equal  before  the 
law. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1869,  that  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  following  words: 

A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Rfsolved^  By  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the 
following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legia- 
latures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  nitificd  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 
— Article  15,  Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  LTnited  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  nl»ridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  acr^junt  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Section  2.  Congress  sh'  l\  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis 
tion. 

In  about  one  year's  time  from  the  psa^ 
sage  of  this  resolution,  proclamation  waa 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
had  been  ratified  by  the  legislatiires  of 
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states  of  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Msiine,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Yor):,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Xeviula,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  £ho<le  Island,  Ne> 
braska,  and  Texas, — twenty-nine  in  all, 
and  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  states,  and  thus  becoming  valid, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Though  not  obligatory,  as  an  executive 
duty,  President  Grant  communicated  the 
fact  of  the  ratification  to  congress,  in  a 
special  message,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1870.  "The  measure" — said  the  presi- 
dent— "whirh  makes  at  once  four  millions 
of  the  pecple  voters  who  were  heretofore 
declared  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
eligible  to  become  so,  with  the  assertion 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  lu^ 


t 


dependence  the  opinion  was  fixed  and  uni- 
versal in  the  eivili/ed  portion  of  the  white 
race,  and  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals 
OS  well  as  in  politics,  that  black  men  had 
no  rights  whi^h  white  men  were  bound  to 
respect,  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of  grander 
importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the 
kind  from  the  foundation  of  our  free  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  time.  Institutions 
like  ours,  in  which  all  power  is  derived 
directly  from  the  people,  must  depend 
mainly  upon  their  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  industry.  I  call  the  attention,  there- 
fore, of  tlie  newly  enfranchised  race  to  the 
importance  of  their  striving,  in  every  hon- 
orable manner,  to  make  themselves  worthy 
of  their  new  privilege,  To  a  race  more 
favored  heretofore  by  our  Jaws,  I  would 
say,  withhold  no  legal  privilege  of  advance- 
ment to  the  new  citizens."  So  great  an 
event  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  joy  commensurate 
with  its  grand,  beneticent,  and  elevating 
scope,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  VICKSBURG,  "THE  GIBRALTAR  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI,"  BY  THE  UNION  FORCES.— 1863. 


The  Genius,  Valor,  and  ResourceB  of  Both  Armies  Tasked  to  their  Utmost. — Fioal  CapitulatioQ  of  i 
City  by  General  Peiiilwrton,  After  a  Prolonged  and  Brilliant  Siege. — Henviegt  Blow  Yet  I)«alt  the 
Sec^sMioii   Caii«<. — <jeneral   McPhersoii    Ro<:eives   the   Fyrtnal    Surrender. — Thirty-seven   Thouaud 
Prisoners,  Fifteen  (Tciienils,  Arni.s  and  IfuuiliouM  for  Sixty  Thoasand  Men,  the  Trophiea. — Geogmph- 
ical  Importime  of  Vieksburg. — Ita  Cotinnajidiup  Fortifications. — Farragut'e  Naval  Siege  I'owerli 
— Sherman's  Attack  Repulsed. — Grunt  Assnmes  Active  Coinmaad. — Vigoruua  Operations  Undertaki 
— His  Series  of  Victorious  Battleji. — Futile  Attempt  to  Storm  Vickshurg. — Hours  of  Terrific  Ci 
iionndiug. — A  Systematic  Siege  Begun. — Tlioroupli  Investment  at  all  Points. — Federal  Sapping 
Miuing. — They  Mine  aud  Blow  up  Fort  Hill. —  Awful  Spectacle  of  Blood  and  Ruin. — Deadly  St; 
gle  for  a  FnotJtuld. — Success  of  the  Fony-fiftli  Illinois — Their  Colors  Surmoaut  the  Work. — P«'in 
toil  Sends  a  Flag  of  Truce. — Uw  Interview  with  Grant. — Grant's  Terms;  "  Uncouditional  Sorreoderi 
— The  Victors  Enter  the  City,  July  4th. — Curtoiu  Uemlniscobcea. 
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OUAVES,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, — offi- 
cers and  privates, — picket,  scout,  and  spy, — 
brave  legions,  led  on  by  brave  generals  of 
heroic  purpose  to  noblest  deeds, — won  glo- 
rious honor  to  Atnericin  urms,  and  to 
more  sacred  cause  of  the  American  Unio: 
by  the   capture   of   the   city   of  Vicksburg, 
stronghold  of  Mississippi,,   with  all  its  defens 
and  munitions,  and  its  valorous  army; — an  eveni 
which,  occurring  on  the  fourth  of  July,  tilled  the 
hearts  of  all  loyal    Amoricuns  with   peculiar  joy,, 
while  it    was  confessedly  the  heaviest  and  mosi 
disastrous  military    blow    which   the   confederal 
cause  had  yet  received  during  the  two  long  yei 
of  most  eventful  struggle. 

Situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  on  a  co: 
maoding  elevatioti.  four  hundred  miles  above  N 
Orleans,  and  fifty  miles  wrst  of  Jackson,  it  was  the  mi 
important  point  on  the  river  between  Natchez  aud  JMemphii 
and,  at  an  early  day,  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  confede 
ate  authorities  of  the  state  forts  being  erected  and  abuudan 
of  artilkry  supplied.     Afore    than   a  year  before   the   final 
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fapitulation  of  the  place  under  General 
Pembertou  to  General  Grant,  the  union 
forces  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  Farragut 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forts  j  the 
silencing  of  the  confederate  batteries  at 
Grand  Gulf,  was  among  the  earlier  opera- 
tions of  the  union  gun-boats,  which  also 
shelled  the  city  for  several  weeks.  Farra- 
gut raised  the  naval  siege,  July  24, 1862. 
General  Grant  had  taken  command  of  the 
union  army  in  that  quarter  in  June,  of  the 
same  year,  and,  in  December,  organized 
his  army  into  four  grand  corpH, — the  Thir- 
teenth, Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth, commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals McClernaud,  Sherman,  llurlbut,  and 
Mcpherson.  At  the  close  of  this  moutli, 
Sherman  started  from  Memphis,  passed 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
and  ascending  that  river,  advanced  upon 
Vicksburg  on  the  north  eide,  but,  after 
three  days  of  severe  fighting,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  For  a 
time,  the  attack  on  the  city  was  abandoned 
as  futile. 

Early  in  February,  1863,  General  Grant 
arrived  and  assumed  active  personal  com- 
mand of  military  operations,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  ta<jt  and  vigor,  euccea- 
sively  defeating  his  opponents  in  engage- 
ments at  Port  Gibson,  Fourteen  Milo 
Creek,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion's 
Hill,  and  Big  Black  Bridge.  The  naval 
forces  co-operating  in  these  movements 
were  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Ad- 
mirals Fari-agnt  and  Porter. 

After  thoroughly  investing  the  city  on 
all  side;*,  the  anion  troops  forming  a  semi- 
circle, with  both  flauks  resting  on  the 
river,  an  unsuccessful  assault  was  made, 
May  23d>  by  the  combined  land  and  naval 
forces.  The  attack  was  a  terrible  one. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  it  was  characterised  by  the 
following  incidents:  During  the  night, 
the  gun-boats  and  mortars  lyinj^  in  front  of 
the  city  kept  up  a  continual  fire,  and 
dr<3ppi'd  their  fiery  messengers  right  and 
left  without  distinction.  During  this  bom- 
bardment  several   buildings  were  set  on 


fire  by  the  exploding  shells,  and  lighted 
up  the  darkness,  revealing  strange  shapes 
and  wonderful  outlines,  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  dark  sky,  which  added 
wonderful  interest  to  the  bombardment  as 
witnessed  by  the  distant  observer.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  thus  dropping  into  Vick>^burg 
those  heavy  eleven  and  thirteen  inch  shells. 
Imagination,  falls  far  short  of  its  reality. 
Before  the  union  forces  approached  the 
city,  General  Pemberton  ordered  all  tire 
women  and  children  for  miles  around 
Vicksburg  to  go  within  the  intrcnchmenta, 
assuring  them  that  in  that  way  they  would 
escape  all  danger.  The  consequence  was, 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  non- 
corabatanta  in  the  city,  cxposetl  to  all  the 
dangers  of  siege  and  bombardment.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cannon- 
ading began,  and  continued,  with  scarcely 
a  moment's  intermission,  along  the  entire 
line,  until  ten  o'clock.  From  every  hill- 
top in  front  of  the  confederate  works, 
cannou  were  belching  forth,  and  the  fiery 
tempest  raged  fearfully.  Guns  were  dis- 
mounted, embrasures  torn  up,  parapets 
destroyed,  and  caissons  exi>loded.  It  was 
a  fearful  deuionst ration.  For  two  long 
hours  did  this  cannonade  continue,  when 
a  general  charge  was  made.  Winding 
through  the  valleys,  clambering  over  the 
hills  everywhere,  subjected  to  a  murder, 
ous  enfilading  and  cross-fire,  the  advance 
I  pressed  up  close  to  the  confederate  works 
— to  find  that  a  deep  ditch,  protected  by 
sharp  stakes  along  the  outer  edge,  lay 
between  them  and  the  intrenchments. 
They  planted  their  flag  directly  before  the 
fort,  and  crouched  down  behind  the  em- 
bankment, out  of  range  C;"  Uie  confederate 
fire,  as  calmly  as  possible,  to  await  devel- 
opments. The  soldiers  within  the  forts 
could  not  rise  above  the  parapet  to  fire  at 
them,  for  if  they  did,  a  hundred  bullets 
went  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  the 
adventurers  died.  The  confederates,  how- 
ever, adopted  another  plan  ;  taking  a  shell, 
they  cut  the  fuse  close  off,  lighted  it,  and 
rolled  it  over  the  outer  slope  of  the  em* 
bankmeut.     Subsequently,  with  picks  and 
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shovels,  a  way  was  dug  into  one  fort,  and 
through  the  breiich  tlie  boys  walked 
bravely  in.  The  first  fort  on  the  left  of 
the  railroad  was  stormed  by  a  portion  of 
General  Carr'a  division,  and  gallantly 
takt'ii ;  tlie  coloael  that  led  the  charge  was 
woundL'd.  On  the  center  the  (ire  wa»  |ter- 
aisteut  and  terrible.  Many  brave  officers 
were  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
Colonel  Dollins,  of  the  Eighty-first  Illinoia, 
fell  dead  while  leading  his  men  to  the 
charge.  Later  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Hansom's  brigade  charged  the  works  oppo- 
site his  position,  with  heavy  loss.  Steele 
and  Tuttle,  ou  the  right,  were  also  vigor- 
ously engaged,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
former  being  ccaaiderable. 


OENEBAL.  J.  a  PEHBERTON. 

The  result  of  this  assault  rendered  it 
quite  certain  that  Vieksburg  oould  not  be 
taken  by  storm,  and  every  possible  appli- 
ance was  innnediately  put  into  requisition 
by  General  Grunt  to  accomplish  hia  pur- 
pose by  83'^steraatic  siege,  and  sappers  and 
miners  performed  an  important  part  in 
this  great  undertaking.  The  details  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  well  nndorstood  by 
all,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  one  of  the  principal  con^ 
federate  forts  was  soon  reached  by  this 
subterranean  process, — the  miners  keeping 
incessantly  busy,  day  and  night,  until  they 
arrived  far  under  the  confederate  fortifica- 
tions, and  within  such  near  |iroximity  to 
the  enemy,  that  the  picks  and  shovels  of 
the  latter,  similarly  engaged  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  could  frequently  be  heard, — 


necessitating,  above  all  things,  iDcessant 
wariness  and  the  utmost  possible  expedi- 
tion. How  the  matter  was  carried  through, 
the  following  account,  made  up  from  the 
admirable  dispatches  of  Messrs.  Keim  and 
Fitzpatrick,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  will 
abundantly  show: 

On  the  morning  of  June  25th,  the  work 
of  mining  (says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,)  was  com- 
pleted, ixn  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  stored  in  the  cavity  pre[>ared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  fuse  train  was  laid.  At 
noon,  the  different  regiments  of  tli©  Sev- 
enteenth corps,  selected  to  mafce  the  a&sauU 
on  the  breach  when  it  should  Lave  been 
effected,  were  marshaled  in  long  line* 
upon  the  near  slopes  of  the  hills  immedi- 
ately coiifrontiug  the  doomed  fortifications, 
where,  disposed  for  the  attack,  impatiently 
awaited  the  event.  The  confederates 
Sfcnu'd  to  have  discovered  that  some  move- 
ment wiiu*  on  footj  for,  from  the  moment 
the  federal  troops  came  into  position,  until 
the  ex^ilosion  took  place,  their  sharpshoot- 
ers kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  th« 
whole  line  of  their  works. 

At  length  all  was  in  readiness  ;  the  fuse 
train  was  fired,  and  it  went  fizzing  and 
popping  through  tlie  zigzag  line  of 
trenches,  until  for  a  moment  it  vanished. 
Its  disappearance  wjvs  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  explosion,  and  the  mine  iinder  Fort 
Hill  was  sprung.  So  terrible  a  sptffiaelt 
is  seldom  witnessed.  Dust,  dirt,  smoke, 
gabions,  stockades,  timber,  gun-carriages, 
logs — in  fact,  everything  connected  with 
the  fort^ — rose  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air,  as  if  vomited  forth  from  a  volcano.  It 
is  described  by  all  who  saw  it  as  an  awful 
scene. 

No  sooner  had  the  explosion  taken  place 
(writes  Mr.  Keim),  than  the  two  detach- 
ments acting  as  the  forlorn  ho|>e  ran  into 
the  fort  and  sap.  A  brisk  musketry  fire 
at  once  commenced  l>etween  the  two  par- 
ties, with  about  equal  effect  on  either  side. 
No  sooner  had  these  detachments  become 
well  engaged  than  the  rest  of  Leggett's 
brigade  joined  them  and  entered  into  the 
struggle.  The  regiments  relieving  each 
other  at  intervals,  the  contest  now  grew 
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severe, l)oth  side 9,  determined  upon  liolding 
their  own,  were  doing  their  best.  Volley 
after  volley  was  fired,  tliough  with  less  car 
nuge  than  would  be  supposed.  The  Forty- 
fifth  Illinois  now  charged  immediately 
u[i  to  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  here 
suffered  its  heaviest,  losing  many  officers 
in  the  assault.  After  a  severe  contest  of 
half  an  hour,  with  varying  results,  the 
jiag  of  the  Forty-Jjfth  apprarvd  upon  the 
summit  of  the  work!  The  position  was 
g^iiined.  Cheer  alter  chepr  broke  through 
the  confutiion  and  uproar  of  the  contest, 
assuring  the  troops  everywhere  along  the 
line  that  the  Forty-fifth  was  still  itself. 
The  colonel  was  now  left  alone  in  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  he  was  himself  badly 
bruised  by  a  flying  splinter.  The  regi- 
ment had  also  suffered  severely  in  the  line, 
and  the  troops  were  worn  out  by  excessive 
heat  and  hard  fighting.  Belief  was  nec- 
essary. Accordingly,  another  Illinois  reg- 
iment was  ordered  up,  and  tho  Forty-fifth 
drawn  off;  this  was  at  six  o'clock  r.  it. 
After  this,  the  action  was  kept  up  brisltly 
but  steadily  for  several  hours,  until  dusk, 
when  the  firing  lulled  and  the  men  took  a 
respite.  While  tho  Fortj'-fifth  was  so 
hotly  engaged  in  the  fort,  the  Twenty-third 
Indiana  followed  its  first  detachment  into 
the  sap,  from  which  place  they  were  to 
hold  the  confederates  at  bay  during  the 
contest  for  the  fort.  The  confederates 
fouglit  desperately,  as  well  at  tin's  jwint  as 
the  other ;  but  the  character  of  the  engage- 
ment was  different,  the  troops  firing  at 
each  othtT  over  breastworks  of  earth. 
This  regiment  did  excellent  service. 

The  ejcplosion  of  the  rn  ine  was  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  the  artillrrr^  of  the 
entire  line.  The  left  division  of  General 
McPherson's  Seventeenth  or  center  corps 
opened  first,  and  discharges  were  repeated 
along  the  left,  through  Genenxl  Ord's 
Thirteenth  corps  and  Herron'a  extreme 
left  division,  until  the  sound  struck  the 
ear  like  the  mutteringa  of  distant  thunder. 
Genend  Sherman,  on  the  right,  also  opened 
his  artillery  about  the  same  time  and  occu- 
pied tho  enemy's  attention  atong  his  front. 
Every  shell  struck  the  parapet^  and,  bonnd- 
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ing  over,  exploded  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
opposing  forces  beyond.  The  scene  at  this 
time  was  otio  of  thfl  utmost  subltmity. 
The  roar  of  artillery,  rattle  of  small 
arms,  the  cheers  of  the  men,  flashes  of 
light,  wreaths  of  p:ile  blue  sraoke  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlip  field,  the  bursting  of 
shells,  the  fierce  whistle  of  solid  shotj  the 
doop  boom  of  the  mortars,  the  broadsides 
of  the  ships  of  war,  and,  added  to  all  this, 
the  vigorous  replies  of  the  confederates, 
set  up  a  din  which  beggared  all  powers  of 
description. 

After  the  possession  of  the  confederate 
fort  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  the  pioneer 
federal  corps  monntfd  the  work  with  their 
shovels  and  set  to  throwing  up  earth  vig- 
orously, in  order  to  secure  space  for  artil- 
lery. A  most  fortunate  peculiarity — for 
the  union  army — in  the  explosion,  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  earth  was  thrown 
out.  The  appearance  of  the  place  was 
that  of  a  funnel,  with  hea\*y  sides  running 
up  to  the  very  crest  of  the  parapet,  afford- 
ing admirable  protection  not  only  for  the 
union  troops  and  pioneers,  but  turued  out 
a  ready  made  fortification  in  the  rough, 
which,  with  a  slight  application  of  the 
shovel  and  pick,  was  ready  to  receive  the 
guns  to  be  used  at  this  point. 

The  cajyture  of  Vicksburg  was  now  a 
foregone  conclusion,  admitted  even  Ibj  its 
devoted  defenders  themselves,  as  appeared 
from  the  contents  of  a  confederate  mail- 
bag,  captured  just  at  this  time.  At  about 
eight  o'cloi".k>  therefore,  on  the  morning  of 
July  Sd,  flags  of  truce  appeared  before 
General  Smith's  front,  when  General 
Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery  were  led 
blindfolded  into  the  union  lines.  They 
bore  a  sealed  communication  from  General 
Femberton  to  General  Grant,  in  which  the 
former  proposed  an  arnQtstice,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  terms  for  thf  cajutulation  of 
Vtckaburg  —  three  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  from  each  army,  for  this  pur- 
pose. General  Pemberton  added  that  lie 
made  this  proposition  to  save  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  and  feeling  himseli  fully 
able  to  maintain  hia  poaitiou  for  a  jet 
iDdefinite  period. 


To  this  document,  General  Grant  made 
immediate  reply,  assuring  General  Penj- 
berton  that  the  effusion  of  blood  could  at 
any  time  be  avoided  by  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison — that 
men  who  had  shown  so  much  endurance 
and  courage  as  those  in  Vicksburg  would 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  their  adversary, — and 
concluded  by  informing  Grcneral  Pember- 
ton that  he  did  not  favor  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  arrange  for  a  capitula- 
tion, as  he  had  no  other  terms  than  those 
just  indicated. 

General  Pemberton  then  solicited  a  per- 
sonal interview,  which  was  acceded  to  by 
General  Grant,  and  appointed  for  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  General  Pemberton's  mes- 
aengers  returning  with  the  answer  at 
eleven  A.  M.  At  three  o'clock  precisely, 
one  gun,  the  prearranged  signal^  was 
fired,  and  immediately  replied  to  by  tht 
confederates.  General  Pemberton  then 
made  his  appearance  on  the  works  in 
Mcpherson's  front,  under  a  white  flag, 
considerably  on  the  left  of  Fort  Hill, 
General  Grant  rodo  through  the  union 
trenches  until  he  came  to  an  outlet,  lead- 
ing to  a  small  green  space,  which  had  not 
been  trod  by  either  army.  Here  the  party 
halted,  until  General  Pemberton  appeared, 
accompanied  by  GenenJ  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery.  Thousands  of  sol- 
diera  looked  upun  this  strange  scene.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  lieutenants  in  the 
same  regiment  in  Mexico,  now  met  aa  foes, 
with  all  tho  world,  in  a  certain  sense, 
looking  upon  them.  Wien  they  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  feet,  Colonel  MooV 
goniery  said — > 

"General  Grant,  Genera]  Pemberton." 

They  shook  hands  and  greeted  each 
other  familiarly,  Pemberton  remarking, 
playfully,  *'  I  was  at  Monterey  and  Bueiia 
Vista.  We  had  terms  and  conditions 
there." 

It  was  beneath  the  outspreading 
branches  of  a  gigantic  oak  that  the  confe^ 
ence  of  the  generals  took  pl.ice.  Hers 
presented  the  only  space  which  had  not 
been  used  for  &ome  purpose  or  other  bj 
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the  contending  hosts.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  a  fresh,  luxuriant  verdure; 
here  and  there  a  shrub  or  fluuiji  of  bushes 
conld  be  seen  sUinding  out  from  the  green 
growth  ou  the  surface,  while  seventl  oaks 
filled  up  the  scene,  and  gave  it  character. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  their  tops  exhibited 
the  effects  of  flying  projectilea,  by  the  loss 
of  limbs  or  torn  foliage,  and  in  their 
trunks  the  indentations  of  sniallermiasiles 
plainly  marked  the  occurrences  to  which 
they  had  been  ailent  witneaaes.  The  party 
made  up  to  taka  part  in  the  conference 
was  conjposed  as  follows  :  Major-Generals 
Grant  and  McPherson,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Smith,  of  the  union  army ;  and  Lieur 
tenant-General  Pemborton,  Major-General 
Bowen,  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  of  the 
confederate  army.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  momentous  business  which  brought 
the  party  together  was  begun  by  General 
Pemberton  saying — 

t 

f  "General  Grant,  I  meet  you  in  order  to 
arrange  terms  for  the  capitidation  of  the 
city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison.  What 
terms  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Unconditional  surrender"  was  the 
reply. 

"Unconditional  surrender?"  repeated 
General  Pemberton ;  "  Never,  so  long  as  I 
have  a  man  left  me  I     I  will  fight  rather," 

"Then,  sir,"  rejoined  General  Grant, 
**  you  can  continue  the  defense.  My  army 
has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege." 

During  the  passing  of  these  few  prelira- 
iaaries,  General  Grant  manifested  all  his 
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natural  self-possession,  and  evinced  not 
the  least  sign  of  embarrassment ;  and  after 
a  short  conversation  standing,  the  two 
generals,  as  by  a  kind  of  mutual  tendency, 
wandered  off  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  in  a 
cluster  of  bushes,  where  alone  they  talked 
over  the  important  events  then  pending. 
Here  they  sat  more  than  an  hour.  Pem- 
berton played  with  the  grass  and  pulled 
leaves.  Grant,  as  usual,  tjtlked  coolly, 
occasionally  giving  a  few  pu£fs  at  his  favor- 
ite companion— his  black  cigar.  Gener- 
als McPherson,  Smith,  and  Bowen,  and 
Colonel  Montgomery,  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  the  commanding  generals,  seated 
themselves  at  some  distance  off,  white  the 
respective  staffs  of  the  generals  formed 
another  and  larger  group  in  the  rear. 
After  a  lengthy  conversation  the  generals 
separated.  General  Pemberton  did  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  matter,  but 
stated  his  intention  to  submit  the  matter 
to  a  council  of  general  officers  of  his  com- 
mand; and,  in  the  event  of  their  assent, 
the  surrender  of  the  city  should  he  made 
in  the  morning.  Until  morning  was  ^iven 
him  to  consider  and  determine  upon  the 
matter,  and  send  in  his  final  reply.  The 
generals  then  rode  to  their  respective 
quarters.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
General  Grant  should  confer  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  transmit,  in  writing,  to  General 
Pemberton,  the  terms  he  would  accept. 
Promptly  the  note  was  sent  by  the  hands 
of  General  Logan  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson,  It  demanded,  as  from  the  first, 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  place,  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  stores.  "  On  your  accepting 
the  terms  proposed,"  General  Grant's  note 
stated,  "  I  will  march  in  one  division  as  a 
guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  As  soon  aa  paroles 
can  be  made  out,  and  signed  by  the  officers 
and  men,  you  will  be  idlowed  to  march  out 
of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them 
their  regimental  clothing,  and  staff,  field, 
and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each.  The 
rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their 
clothing,  but  no  other  property." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  glorious 


Fourth  of  July,  General  Pcmborton's  reply 
was  rt'tunieiL  He  accepted  tlie  teraiB  on 
condition  that  his  troops  should  be  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  their  colors  and 
armst  stacking  them  outside  of  their  works. 
To  this,  Grant  made  no  objection. 

In  his  account  of  the  grand  closing 
scene  in  tltls  momentous  militai-y  transac- 
tion, Mr.  Keim  states  that  it  was  about 
one  o'clock  P.  M.,  before  matters  had  as- 
sumed such  a  state  of  coniiJction  aa  would 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  the 
union  army.  To  General  McP/terson  was 
acconled  the  honor  of  forrnallt/  recehnng 
the  stipuhih'd  suTrt'/ider.  He  met  Pem- 
berton  half  a  mile  within  the  lines,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  Grant,  and  all, 
after  a  few  minutea'  parley,  rode  together 
into  town.  Fpon  arriving  at  the  court- 
house, the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
facing  the  building,  and  the  national  cn- 
Bign  raised  irom  ita  towering  dome.  This 
done,  the  ceremony  of  possession  was  com- 
pleted by  the  display  of  the  flags  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Illinois  infantry,  aJid  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Seventoc'ith  corps. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  flags,  the 
troops  joined  in  singing  ^' Ifitlly  Roiaid 
tibe  Fiaff,'^  with  tumuhuous  enthusiasm, 
and  cheered  vociferously — making  the  city 
ring  and  echo  to  its  very  suburbs.  In 
consideration  of  the  active  part  taken  by 
the    Seventeenth   corps  iu  the  campaign 


which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
biirg,  that  command  was  designated  by 
General  Grant  to  take  possession  of  the 
city.  No  sooner  was  the  flag  thrown  to 
the  breeze  from  the  court-house,  than  thr 
admiral's  glass  caught  sight  of  its  beauti* 
ful  folds,  and  in  due  time  his  vessel 
sleanied  down  to  the  city,  followed  by  all 
the  giin-boats  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
took  jKJssession  of  a  few  feet  of  river  front. 
All  this  was  duly  done,  after  the  authority 
of  the  army  of  the  Uuited  States  was 
secured  beyond  doubt. 

Rarely  if  ever  before  was  such  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebrated  as  this  of  1803.  The 
tidings  of  the  victories  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg  mingled  together,  and  in  every 
[»art  of  the  loyal  north  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy  were  indulged  in.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamation  appointing  August  sixth  as 
a  day  of  national  tliankagiving. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  campaign 
and  siege,  as  stated  by  General  Grant, 
was,  'the  defeat  of  the  confederates  in  five 
battles  outaido  of  Vicksburg;  tl>e  occupa- 
tion of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi ; 
a  loss  to  the  confederate  army  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  general  officers — and  at  least 
ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilgli- 
m«n,  and  Green,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
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[  tlionsands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never  be 
collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and 
munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands; 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  public 
property,  consjisting  of  railroads,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  steam-boats,  cotton,  etc'  The 
losses  of  the  union  army  were  about  one 
thousand  killed  and  a  little  more  than 
seven  thousand  wounded — alwut  one-half 
of  them  only  slightly,  and  between  five 
I      and  six  hundred  missing. 

In  all  respects,  the  campaign  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  one  of  the 
most  skillful  in  the  annals  of  military 
strategy,  and  has  jnsHy  been  pronounced 
unequaled  in  brilliancy  of  conception  and 
the  masterly  tact  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted. One  specially  grand  feature  in  the 
result  was,  that  by  silencing  the  confeder- 
ate batteries  that  had  so  long  controlled 
the  Mississippi,  that  most  majestic  river 
on  the  globe  was  again  thrown  open  for 
the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf — or,  as 
President  Lincoln  expressed  it,  *Tho 
Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign  is  that  con- 
tained in  a  narrative  of  General  Grant's 
interview  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dubois,  of 
Illinois,  the  facta  of  which,  as  given  some 
time  after  in  the  public  journals,  were  as 
follows : 

Early  in  April,  1863,  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  0>{lesby,  Si'cretury  of  State 
Hutch,  and  Auditor  Jesse  R.  Dubois,  of 
Illinois,  with  some  others,  were  on  board 
the  flagship  of  Commodore  Porter's  squad- 
ron, the  party  having  been  up  the  Yazoo 
river  to  Haines's  Bluff,  on  a  reconnoisance 
•f  the  fortifications.  While  the  other 
gentlemen  were  in  the  cabin,  discussing 
public  questions,  General  Grant  and  his 
friend  Dubois  withdrew,  and  being  in 
company  together  on  the  deck,  the  follow- 
ing conversation,  in  substance,  ensued, 
General  Grant  said— 

"Uncle  Jesse,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  come  to  my  wit's  end  as  regards  the 
3G 
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capture  of  Vicksburg.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  next  move  to  make.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  could  think  of,  and  here 
we  are  yet.  I  have  been  advised  that  we 
go  back  to  Memphis,  and  commence  an 
overland  march  from  that  point-" 

"General  Grant,  you  cannot  do  that. 
If  you  take  this  army  back  to  Memiihis, 
with  all  this  array  of  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports and  all  3'our  material  of  war,  the 
effect  >vi!l  be  disastrous  on  the  country. 
....  If  you  can  do  no  better,  you 
must  storm  Vicksburg.  If  it  costs  the 
lives  of  forty  thousand  men,  it  must  be 
taken.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of, 
but  it  must  be  done." 

General  Grant  replied  that  he  would 
reflect  upon  tlie  matter  during  the  night, 
and  let  Mr.  Dubois  know  of  his  determin- 
ation in  the  morning.  When  the  morning 
came,  General  Grant  said — 

"  Uncle  Jesse,  you  are  going  home  to- 
day ;  tell  Governor  Yates  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  for  me,  that  I  will  take  Vicks- 
burg iu  sixty  days." 

"General  Grant,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  this  j  but  all  I  ask  you  will  allow  me 
to  tell  them  is,  that  you  will  take  Vicks- 
burg,— I  don't  care  whether  in  sixty  days 
or  six  months." 

"  /  am  bound  to  take  it.  I  have  decided 
on  my  plans.  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
they  are.  Even  with  the  best  intentions, 
you  might  disclose  them  to  the  detriment 
of  the  movement." 

They  thr?n  parted,  and  General  Grant 
detailed  hispliin  to  General  Sherman,  who 
protested  in  wi-Jting,  but  placed  himself 
under  the  general's  orders. 

Auditor  Dubois  went  home  and  told 
Governor  Yates  that  Grant  would  take 
Vicksburg;  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it; 
that  General  Grant  told  him  to  tell  him 
so,  and  that  he  must  tell  it  to  the  people 
as  coming  from  General  Grant  This 
promise  of  General  Grant  was  published 
in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  Governor 
Yates  repeated  it  from  the  stump. 

Not  the  least  interesting  incidents  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  in  view  of  the 
final  result,  are,  the  written  protest  bj 
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an  against  General  Grant's 
i;«mt<ous  march   around  Vicksburgj,  and 
,f  which  he  cut  himself  o^  from  his  base 
»f  supplies;  General  Sherman's  direction 
xhat  the  protest  he  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  General  Grant's  never  so  forward- 
ing it ;  and   afterward,   when   Vickshurg 
iras  about  to  surrender,  the  tearing  up  of 
laid  protest,  by  General  Grant,  in  General 
irman's  presencOj  much  to  the  eatiefac- 
n  of  the  latter. 

A  more  huinott}U8  incident;,  and  which 
11  bear  to  be  repeated,  was  that  which 
lupired  m  the  presence  of  President 


Lincoln,  to  whom  complalfit  b&d  hem 
made  that  General  Grant  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicating  drinks  to  excega, 
"  So  I  understand  Grant  drinks  whiskej  to 
excess  y"  interrogatirely  remarked  the 
president.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
whiskey  does  be  drink  ?'^  inquired  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "  What  whiskey  1 "  doubtfully 
queried  his  hearers.  "  Yea.  la  it  Boux' 
bon  or  Monongahela  ? "  **  Why  do  you 
ask,  Mr-  President?"  "Because,  if  it 
makes  him  win  victories  like  this  at  VicfcB- 
burg,  I  will  send  a  demijoba  of  the 
kind  to  every  general  ixt  the  armj," 
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THREE  DAYS*  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  COISTCENTRATET) 

AKMIES  OF  GENERALS  MEADE  AND  LEE,  AT 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.— 1863. 


Orerwhelming  InTanion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  Forces. — The  Union  Army  Drirei  Them 
with  Great  Slaughter  Acroaa  the  Potomac. — Unsaccetfiful  Attempt  to  Transfer  the  Seat  of  War  fi^m 
Virginia  to  Northern  Soil. — One  of  the  Mo^t  Decisive  and  Important  Federal  Vietoriea  in  the  Great 
American  Civil  Conflict,— T^e's  Army  Impatient  to  go  North — Order  of  March  at  Last. — Consterna- 
tion in  the  Border  St&tes. — Call  for  One  Hundred  Thousand  More  Men, — AdvaBL-e  of  Meade's  Army. 
—Face  to  Face  with  the  Foe. — Engagement  Between  the  Vanguards. — Terrific  ArtiUery  Contcsta. — 
MoTenienta  and  Counter  Morementa.  —  Severe  Reverses  on  Both  Sides. —  Carnage  at  Cemeteiy 
HilL^Longstreefa  Furious  Onset. — Moet  Destructive  Cannonade. — Gettysburg  a  Vast  Hospital. — 
Crawford's  Grand  Charge — Standing  by  the  Batteries  !— Hand-to-IIand  Conflict. — ^Following  the 
Battle-Flag.— Deadly  and  Impetuous  Fighting.— Forty  one  Confederate  Staadwds  Taksn.  — Un* 
boanded  Joy  ot  the  Victors. — Preaideat  Lincoln's  Announcemeot. 


— — "  thta  dkf  hath  maAa 
taeh  worii  Ibr  t«um  In  manr  •  hipln*  motfati, 
f  boM  auua  lU  KaitarMl  od  um  btcMlnR  gTaund." 


EE'S  vast  and  powerful  army  liad  long  waited,  with  eager  and  restleaa 
expectation,  for  the  order  of  march  from  their  chieftain  which  should 
r  ..^  enable  them  to  transfer  the  seat  of  civil  war 

from  the  familiar  encampments  and  blood- 
stained battle-fields  of  Virginia  to  the  soil  of 
the  North.  The  plans  of  the  commanding 
general  were  in  due  time  arranged  with  this 
end  in  view,  and,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
1863,  he  began  to  move  his  troops  across  the 
Potomac,  and  soon  took  possession  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  intending  immediately  to  move 
thencej  in  full  force,  direct  to  Pennsylvania. 
Such  a  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
""*  federate  army,  &o  sudden  and  well  executed,  produced  great  consternation 

throughout  the  north.  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  one  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional men  from  the  loyal  states  nearest  the  theater  of  military  ojterations  j  and  Gen- 
eral Meade,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Hooker  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  lost  no  time  in  advancing  his  army  northward,  as  far  as  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the 
place  of  destination  of  Lee's  forces.  The  array  of  General  Meade  consisted  of  the  fol- 
M>wing:  corps :   First,  under  command  of  General  Keynoldsj  and  subsequently  under 
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General  Doubleilav ;  second,  under  Gen-  I 
er.al  Itafieock;  third,  under  Geuend  Sick- 
les ;  fifth,  under  General  Syke.s ;  sixth, 
under  General  Sedgwick  ;  elevenlli,  under 
General  Howard  j  twelfth,  under  General 
Sloctim.  Total  number  of  men,  sixty  to 
eighty  thouisand,  with  two  liujidrecl  guns. 
I'he  army  of  General  Lee  consisted  of 
General  HilJ'n  corps,  General  Lnnpstreet's, 
and  G>^ne'-al  Ewell's ;  in  all,  ahout  ninety 
thousand  men,  and  tvvo  hundred  guns. 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  advanced  corpa 
of  the  union  army,  led  by  Reynolds  and 
Howard,  engaged  the  confederate  forces 
near  Gettysburg.  General  Reynolds  ap- 
proaehed  the  town  from  the  south-east,  the 
confederates  evacuating  it  ou  his  arrival. 
He  piissod  through  and  out  (says  the 
account  of  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  i 
Age)  on  the  west  side  toward  Chambers- 
burg.  He  marrhed  several  miles,  woa  met 
by  the  enemy  in  stronger  force,  and  after 
a  slight  contest  was  eompellfd  to  retire. 
The  conffderatea  pusiied  him  very  hard, 
and  he  came  into  the  town  on  a  run,  his 
troops  going  along  every  available  road, 
and  rushing  out  on  the  east  side,  closely 
pursued.  One  of  his  brigades  with  a  con- 
federate brigade  on  each  side  of  it.  All 
three  were  abreast,  runaing  as  hard  as 
they  could, — the  two  outside  ones  pouring 
a  heavy  fire  into  the  center,  o'lt  of  which 
men  dropped,  killed  or  wounded,  at  almost 
every  footatep.  This  federal  brigade,  in 
running  that  terrible  gauntlet,  lost  half  Jta 
men.  General  Reynolds  was  killed,  and 
Gettysburg  was  lost;  but  the  federal 
troops  fiucceeded  in  mounting  the  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  and  the  confederates  ceased  pur- 
suing. At  night,  the  latter  cn<*am[ied  in 
the  town,  and  the  union  troops  on  the 
hill.  During  Wednesday  night  and 
Thursday  morning,  the  two  armies  were 
concentrating  on  the  two  ridges,  which 
were  to  bo  the  next  day's  line  of  battle, 
and  by  noon  on  Thursday  each  general 
had  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  at  his 
diisposal.  TltPu  Itet/an  the  t/retit  urfif/rrt/ 
coiitesf,  tlie  infantry  on  both  .sides  crouch- 
ing behind  fences  and  trees  and  in  rifle- 
pits.     The  federal  soldiers  in  the  cemetery 


laid  many  of  the  tombstones  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  injury,  so  that  many  escaped. 
There  waa  hut  little  infantry  fighting  on 
Thursday,  and  neither  party  made  much  im- 
pression on  tlie  other.  The  confederates  in 
the  other  town  erected  barricades,  and  had 
their  sharpshooters  posted  in  every  availa- 
ble spot,  picking  off  fedend  soldiers  on  the 
hillii  to  the  north  of  the  cemetery.  The 
cannonade  was  fierce  and  incessant,  and 
shells  from  bctth  sides  flew  over  and  into 
the  devoted  town.  Beyond  killing  and 
wounding,  breaking  trees  and  shattering 
houses,  and  making  an  awiul  noise,  how- 
ever, this  cannonade  had  but  little  effect 
ou  the  result  of  the  battle.  Both  sides 
fought  with  great  ferocity,  and  neither 
could  drive  the  other  out  of  position. 

Ou  Thursday  night,  fearing  that  the 
enemy  had  flank  parties  which  might  turn 
his  rear.  General  Jleade  had  serious  inten- 
tions of  a  change  in  his  plan  of  movements, 
and  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  generals,  however,  and 
the  caoture  of  a  courier  with  dispatches 
from  Richmond,  fri>m  which  it  was  learned 
that  the  confederates  could  receive  no 
re-enforcements,  made  him  decide  not  to 
alter  his  programme.  On  Friday  morning, 
General  Lee  did  not  desire  to  make  the 
attack.  He  saw  the  superiority  of  the 
federal  position,  and  wis-hed  to  entice  them 
out  of  it  and  down  into  the  valley.  With 
this  design  in  view,  he  withdrew  all  his 
sluiriishooters  and  infantry  from  Gettys- 
burg, The  deserted  town  lay  there  a  very 
tempting  bait,  but  General  Meade's  men 
hid  quietly  behind  the  fences  and  trees, 
and  the  banks  upon  the  hills.  They  could 
look  down  into  the  streets  and  see  every- 
thing that  was  in  itrogrcss.  They  saw  the 
confederates  march  owt  and  retire  to  the 
seminary,  but  made  no  advance,  and  ibe 
confederates  gained  nothing  by  the  move- 
ment. A  parting  salute  of  musketry, 
however,  from  a  knoll  north  of  the  cenie> 
tery,  accelerated  the  confederate  retreat 
For  some  time  the  town  iiad  scarcely  a 
soldier  in  it.  Scores  of  dead  and  wounded 
men  and  horses,  with  broken  wagons, 
bricks,  stones,  timber,  torn  clothing,  and 
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thaiidoned  accoutrements,  laj*  there.  The 
fi-inhreiw'il  iiihahrtants  penTCil  out  of  their 
witirjows  to  sei?  what  the  armies  were  doing 
to  cause  such  a  lull  and,  almost  afraid  of 
their  own  slmdows,  they  hastened  away 
and  croui'l>ed  in  forners  and  cellars  at  the 
sound  <"f  every  shofc  or  shell. 

Of  the  Btirring  scenes  that  so  soon  fol- 
lovved,  the  same  correspondent  says :  Gen- 
eral Lee's  evacuation,  however,  had  no 
effect.  Meade  was  neither  to  be  enticed 
into  the  town  nor  into  the  valley.  Enough 
dead  bodies  lay  in  tlie  fields  and  streets  to 
give  hint  warning  of  wli.at  happened  to 
poor  Reynolds  two  days  before,  and  he 
wisely  detertniued  to  stay  where  he  was 
and  let  events  shape  themselves.  TTie 
confederates  soon  heeanie  impatient.  They 
could  wait  no  longer  j  and  after  murh 
solicitation  from  his  suhordinatesj  General 


Iiee  permitted  General  Longstreet  io  Bend 
his  grand  division  on  a  charge  upon  the 
cemetery.  The  federal  soldiers  were  on 
the  alert.  They  were  hid  hehind  their 
embankments,  some  kneeling,  and  some 
£at  on  the  ground.  The  i-onfederate  artil- 
lery opened.  It  was  as  fierce  a  cannonade 
as  the  one  the  day  hefore,  but  instead  of 
being  spread  all  over  the  line,  every  shell 
was  thrown  at  the  cemetery.  Experienced 
soldiers  soon  divined  what  was  coming, 
and,  in  every  portion  of  the  federal  line, 
the  cauoon  were  directed  toward  the  valley 
in  front  of  the  cemetery.  All  were  ready. 
Amidst  the  furious  fire  from  the  confeder- 


ate cannon  scarcely  a  federal  k,hot  was 
heard.  The  artillerists,  implements  in 
hand,  crouched  in  the  little  ditches  dug 
behind  their  cannon.  With  arms  loaded, 
the  infantry  awaited  the  charge.  It  soon 
came.  From  the  wockIs  of  short,  scrubby 
timber  and  the  rocks  near  the  seminary, 
there  rose  a  yell.  It  was  a  long,  loud, 
unremitting,  hideous  arrecch,  from,  thou- 
snnds  of  voices.  At  the  yell,  the  federal 
cannon  opened.  Soon  the  confederate  col- 
umns emerged  from  the  woods.  They 
came  on  a  rush  down  the  hill,  waving  their 
arms  and  still  screeching.  They  climbed 
the  fences  and  rushed  along,  each  one  bent 
upon  getting  first  into  the  cemetery.  The 
cannon  roared,  and  grape  and  canister  and 
spherical  case  fell  thick  among  them. 
Still  they  rushed  onward,  hundreds  falling 
out  of  t'le  line.  They  came  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  federal  troops.  Then  the  small 
arms  began  to  rattle.  The  confederates 
approached  the  outer  line  of  works.  They 
were  lalioring  up  the  hill.  As  they 
mounted  the  low  bank  in  front  of  the  rifle- 
pits,  the  federal  soldiers  retreated  out  of 
the  ditch  hehind,  turning  and  firing  as 
they  went  along.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  Every  man  fought  for  himself 
and  by  himself.  Myriads  of  eon''  lerates 
pushed  forward  down  the  hill,  across  into 
the  works,  and  up  to  the  cemetery.  All 
were  shouting,  and  scrpaming,  and  swear- 
ing, clashing  their  arms  and  firing  their 
pieces.  The  confederate  shells  flew  over 
the  field  upon  the  federal  artillerists  on 
the  hills  above.  These,  almost  disregard- 
ing the  storm  which  raged  around  them, 
directed  all  their  fire  upon  the  surging 
columns  of  the  enemy's  charge.  Every 
available  cannon  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  to 
the  right  and  left,  threw  its  shells  and 
shot  in  the  valley.  The  fight  was  terrible ; 
but,  despite  every  effort,  the  confederates 
pushed  up  the  hill  and  across  the  second 
lino  of  works.  The  fire  became  hotter. 
The  fight  swayed  back  and  forth.  One 
moment  the  confederates  would  heat  the 
railings  of  the  cemetery ;  then  a  rush 
from  the  federal  side  would  drive  them 
down  into  the  valley.     Then,  with  one  of 
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th«r  horrid  screechee,  they  would  fiercely 
nitt  up  the  hill  again  into  the  cemetery, 
aud  have  a  fierce  battle  among  the  tomb- 
Btones.  It  wan  the  hardest  fight  of  the 
day,  and  hundreds  were  slain  tncre.  Sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  to  take  the  place^ 
but  they  were  not  succoasful,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon,  leaving  dead  and  wounded 
behind  them,  the  confederate  forces  re- 
treabcd  upon  their  own  hill  and  into  their 
woods  again.  They  were  not  routed* 
Thfiy  ;;an  scarcely  be  aaid  to  have  been 
driven.  They  made  an  attack  aud  were 
repulacrd,  and,  after  renewed  attempts, 
fueling  chat  it  waa  useless  to  try  any  more, 
they  retreated.  It  was  now  General 
Meade'a  turn  to  make  an  attack.  Though 
they  had  lost  heavily  they  felt  elated. 
They  saw  hopea  of  a  inctory,  and  were 
ready  to  do  almost  anything  to  secure  it. 
Although  there  had  been  a  battle  in  the 
▼alloy  below  Gettysburg,  yet  the  town  waa 
as  quiet  and  as  much  deserted  as  ever. 
Shells  flew  over  it,  and  now  and  then  one 
of  its  houses  would  have  a  wall  cracked  or 
a  roof  broken,  but  neither  force  jwssessed 
it.  Groneral  Meade  turned  hia  attention 
there. 

The  day  was  waning  and  the  battle  had 
lulled,  t\ad  Meade  determined,  if  possible, 
to  drive  the  confederates  out  of  the  semin- 
ary. This  waa  done,  according  to  the 
writer  already  quoted,  as  follows:  Hia 
troops  were  placed  in  order,  and  charged 
down  the  hill  and  into  the  town.  They 
ran  along  every  street,  chasing  a  few  of 
the  enemy  still  hid  there,  before  them. 
They  came  out  u[M>n  the  west  side,  along 
the  Emmettsburg  and  Chambersburg 
roads,  and  ascended  the  enemy's  hills 
amidst  a  storm  of  grape  and  shell.  At 
the  seminary  the  confederates  were  not 
very  strong.  They  had  weakened  that 
portion  of  the  line  to  make  their  attack 
further  to  the  south  upon  the  cgmetery. 
They  had  but  few  cannon;  and  though 
they  resisted  some  time,  they  finally  re- 
treated from  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  attan- 
doned  the  seminary.  The  federal  troops 
did  not  chase  them.  The  land  back  of  the 
seminary  was  rather  fiat  and  cut  up  intu 


grain  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  woods.  The  rifle-pits  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  proved  an  effectual  aid  to  the  fed- 
eral soldiers  in  maintaining  their  ground; 
and  as  they  lay  behind  the  bank,  with  the 
ditch  in  front,  they  could  pick  off  the 
stragglers  from  the  retreating  enemy. 
There  was  but  little  serious  fighting  after 
that,  and  night  put  an  end  to  Friday's 
struggle,  the  confederates  ha\Hng  retired 
about  a  mile  on  the  north,  near  the  semin- 
ary, and  half  a  mile  on  the  south,  at  a 
little  stream.  During  the  night,  the  dead 
in  the  streets  of  Gettysburg  were  buried, 
and  the  wounded  on  all  parts  of  the  field 
were  collected  and  curried  to  the  rear.  On 
the  next  morning,  General  Meade  expected 
another  attack ;  but,  instead  of  making  it, 
the  confederates  retreated  further,  aban- 
doning their  entire  line  of  battle,  and  the 
pickets  reported  that  they  were  intrench- 
ing at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain.  The 
federal  army  was  terribly  crippled  and 
sadly  m  need  of  rest,  and  no  advance  waa 
made,  although  pickets  were  thrown  across 
the  enemy's  old  line  of  battle,  and  toward 
the  place  where  they  were  building  in- 
trenchments.  All  the  day  waa  spent  ia 
feeding  and  resting  the  men.  Gettysbxirg 
was  turned  into  a  vast  hospital,  and  im- 
promptu ones  were  made  at  a  dozen  places 
on  the  field.  The  rain  came,  too,  and  with 
it  cool  air  and  refreshment  both  from  wind 
and  rain.  Ko  one  could  tell  what  the  con. 
federates  were  domg ;  every  picket  reported 
that  they  were  intrenching,  and  the  night 
of  the  fourth  of  July  closed  upon  the  field, 
the  federal  army  being  in  full  possession. 
The  gallant  charge  made  by  the  division 
under  Crawford's  command,  contributed 
very  materially  to  saving  the  left  of  the 
federal  army.  The  confederates  had 
massed  their  troops  on  Crawford's  left 
The  third  corps,  Sickles's,  had  been  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  but  were  overpow- 
ered, and  several  guns  had  been  lost 
Two  diviaiona,  of  the  fifth  corps,  SykeVs, 
hud  been  also  engaged,  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  confederate  pressure,  and 
their  troops  gave  way.  Several  thou* 
sand  arms  had  been  lost.     On  came  the 
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confederates  in  a  dark  mass,  across  the 

wheat  field,  over  the  stotie  wall,  and  across 
the  ravine.  At  this  moment,  while  the 
fugitives  were  rushing  through  Crawford's 
ranks,  he  ordered  a  charge.  He  wns 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  in  colunm 
of  division.  Hta  men,  with  loud  cheers, 
rushed  forward.  Crawford  himself  rode  to 
the  front,  and,  seizing  the  flag  of  the  leiul- 
ing  regiment,  encouraged  the  men.  They 
dashed  inj  volley  after  volley  was  poured 
into  the  «:vafedemt«  ranks.  The  federals 
got  ahead,  a^J  drove  the  confederates  back 
across  the  ravine,  over  the  stone  wall,  and 
through  the  wheat  field,  retaking  the 
unionists' ground  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  arms.  The  left  of  the  federal  position 
was  saved  by  this  charge,  enabling  them 
to  remain  masters  of  the  field. 

A  fit  illustration  of  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  the  afternoon  struggle  already  de- 
scribed, is  that  given  by  Mr,  Wliitelawlleid, 
one  of  the  gifted  correspondents  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette.  Mr,  Reid  says  that  some 
Massachusetts  batterie.s  —  Captain  Bige- 
low's,  Captain  Phillips's,  and  two  or  three 
more  under  Captaiu  McGilvry,  of  Maine 
— were  planted  on  tho  extreme  left,  ad- 
vanced now  well  down  to  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  with  infantry  in  their  front,f— the 
first  division  of  Sickles's  corps.  A  little 
after  five,  a  fierce  confederate  chiirgo  drove 
back  the  infantry  and  menaced  the  batter- 
ies. Orders  were  sent  to  Bigolow  on  the 
extreme  left,  to  hold  his  position  at  everif 
\azard  short  of  sheer  aunihihitton,  till  a 
couple  more  batteries  could  be  brought  to 
his  support.  Ruserviug  his  fire  a  little, 
then  with  depressed  guns  opening  with 
double  citarges  of  grape  and  canister,  he 
smote  and  shattered,  but  could  not  break 
the  advancing  line.  His  grape  and  canis- 
ter bec^ime  exhausted,  and  still,  closing 
grandly  up  over  their  slain,  on  they  rushed. 
He  fell  back  on  spherical  case,  and  poured 
this  in  at  the  shortest  range.  On,  still 
onward,  came  the  artillery-ciefying  line, 
and  still  he  held  his  position.  They  got 
within  six  paces  of  the  guns — he  fired 
again.  Once  more,  and  he  blew  devoted 
soldiers   from   their  very  muzzles.     And, 


Btill  mindful  of  that  solemn  order,  he  held 
his  place;  they  spring  upon  his  carriages, 
and  shoot  his  horses!  And  then,  his 
Yankee  artillerists  still  about  him,  be 
seized  the  guns  by  hand,  and  from  the 
very  front  of  that  line  dragged  two  of  them 
off.  The  caissons  w^ere  farther  back — five 
out  of  the  six  are  saved.  That  single  com- 
pany, in  that  half  hour's  fight,  lost  thirty- 
three  of  its  men,  including  every  sergeant 
it  had,  and  the  captaiu  himself  was 
wounded.  Yet  it  was  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  under  fire.  So  they  fought  along 
that  fiery  line !  The  confederates  now 
poured  upon  Phillips's  battery,  and  it,  too^ 
was  forced  to  drag  off  the  pieces  by  hand 
when  the  horses  were  shot  down.  From  a 
new  position,  it  opened  again ;  and  at  last 
the  two  re-enforcing  batteries  came  up  on 
the  gallop.  An  enfilading  fire  swept  the 
confederate  line ;  Sickles's  gallant  infantry 
charged,  the  confederate  line  swept  back 
on  a  refluent  tide — the  unionists  regained 
their  lost  ground,  and  every  gun  they  bad 
just  lost  in  this  splendid  fight. 

Mr.  Reid,  as  an  eye  witness,  character* 
i/,es  tl)e  sanguinary  struggle  at  four  o'clock 
as  the  grrntf  (ItspcrfitCt  oud  jinal  chargt. 
The  confederates  seemed  to  have  gathered 
up  all  their  strength  and  desperation  for 
one  fierce,  convulsive  effort,  that  should 
sweep  over  and  wash  out  all  resistance. 
They  swept  up  as  before;  the  flower  of 
their  army  to  the  front — victory  staked 
upon  the  issue.  In  some  places,  they  lit- 
erally lifted  up  and  pushed  back  the  union 
lines;  but,  that  terrible  *  position' of  the 
federals  ! — wherever  they  entered  it,  enfi- 
lading fires  from  half  a  score  of  crests 
swept  away  their  columns  like  merest 
chaff.  Broken  and  hurled  back,  they 
easily  became  prisoners;  and  on  the  center 
and  left,  the  last  half  hour  brought  more 
prisoners  than  all  the  rest.  So  it  waa 
along  the  whole  line;  but  it  was  on  the 
second  corps  that  the  flower  of  the  confed- 
erate army  was  concentrated ;  it  was  there 
th;it  the  heaviest  shock  beat  upon,  and 
shook,  and  even  sometimes  crumbled,  the 
federal  line.  The  federals  had  some  shal* 
low  rifle-pits,  with  barricades  of  rails  from 
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the  fences.  The  confederate  line,  stretch- 
ing away  miles  to  the  left,  in  magnificent 
array,  but  strongest  here, — Pickett's  splen- 
did division  of  Loiigstreet'ss  corps  in  front, 
the  best  of  A.  P.  Hill's  veterans  in  support 
— came  steadily,  and  as  it  seemed  resist- 
lessly,  sweeping  up.  The  federal  skir- 
mishers retired  slowly  from  the  Euiraetts- 
burg  road,  holding  their  ground  tenaciously 
to  the  last.  The  confederates  reserved 
their  fire  till  they  rearhed  this  same  Em- 
mettsburg  road,  then  opened  with  a  te> 
rific  crash.  From  a  hundred  iron  throats, 
meantime,  their  artillery  had  been  thun- 
dering on  the  union  barricades.  Hancock 
was  wounded ;  Gibbon  succeeded  to  the 
command — approved  aoldierj  and  ready  for 


mere  machine  strength  of  their  combined 
action — swept  the  conlederates  on.  The 
federal  thin  line  could  Qght,  but  it  had  not 
weight  enough  to  oppose  to  this  momen- 
tum. It  was  pu/ned  behind  the  guns. 
Right  on  came  the  confederates.  They 
were  upon  tln.^  guns — were  bayoneting  the 
gunners — were  waving  their  flags  above 
the  federal  pieces.  But  they  bad  pene- 
trated to  the  fatal  point.  A  storm  of 
grape  and  canister  tore  its  way  from  man 
to  man,  and  marked  ita  track  with  corpses 
straight  down  their  line !  They  had  ex- 
fjosed  themselves  to  the  enfilading  fire  of 
the  guns  on  the  western  slope  of  Cemetery 
Hill ;  that  exposure  sealed  their  fate.  The 
line   reeled   hack^-disjointed  already — in 
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the  crisis.  As  the  tempest  of  fire  ap- 
proached its  height,  he  walked  alou';  the 
line,  and  renewed  his  orders  to  the  men  to 
reserve  their  fire.  The  confederates — 
three  lines  deep — came  steadily  up.  They 
were  in  point-blank  nmge.  At  last  the 
order  caitie !  From  thrice  six  thousand 
guns,  there  came  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame, 
A  crash,  a  rush  of  leaden  death.  The  line 
literally  melted  away ;  but  there  came  the 
second,  resistless  still.  It  hrii  been  the 
unionists'  supreme  effort — on  the  instant, 
they  were  not  equal  to  anothej.  Up  to 
the  rifle-pits,  across  them,  over  the  barri- 
cades— the  momentum  of  their  charge,  the 


an  instant  in  fragments.  The  union 
trixips  were  just  behind  the  guns.  They 
leaped  forward  upon  the  disordered  mass; 
but  there  was  little  need  for  fighting  now. 
A  regiment  threw  down  its  arms,  and, 
with  colore  at  its  head,  rushed  over  and 
surrendered.  All  along  the  field,  smaller 
detachments  did  the  same.  Webb's  bri- 
gade brought  in  eight  hundred;  Gibbon's 
old  division  took  fifteen  stand  of  colors. 
Over  the  fields,  the  escaped  fragments  of 
I  the  charging  line  fell  back — the  battle 
ther^  was  over.  A  single  brigade,  Har- 
row's, came  out  with  fifty-four  less  officers, 
and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  less 
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soen  (the  Seventh  Michigan  regiment  was 
'.>f  this  brigade,)  than  it  took  in.  So  the 
whole  cor[»s  fought — so  too  they  fought 
farther  dowu  the  line.  It  was  frnitless 
sacrifice.  They  gathered  up  their  broken 
fragments,  formed  their  lines,  and  slowly 
marfthed  away.  It  was  not  a  rout,  it  waa 
a  bitter,  crushing  defeat. 

Among  the  individual  instances  of  brav- 
ery narrated  of  this  terrible  combat  be- 
tween the  two  great  armies,  that  of  Henry 
Shaler,  of  Indianapolis,  w^ill  bear  repeti- 
tionj  for  he  seeraa  to  have  more  than 
equaled  t!ie  seH-toId  mythical  performance 
of  the  Irishman  who  'surrounded*  a  half- 
dizen  of  the  enemy  and  bagged  them 
phimp.  Whaler  took  more  prisoners  in 
this  battki  than  any  other  man  in  the 
army — in  all,  twenty-fivti  men,  including 
one  lieutenant  and  eighteen  privates  at 
one  swoop.  Ho  took  them  by  strategy  of 
the  most  undoubted  kind  ;  that  is,  he  sur- 
rouuded  them,  and  they  had  to  give  up. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he  went  out 
with  his  'poncho'  over  his  shoulders,  so 
that  the  confederates  couldn't  see  his  coat, 
and  thus  they  thought  he  was  one  of  their 
own  men.  He  went  up  and  told  them  to 
lay  down  thetr  arms  and  couie  and  help 
carry  some  wounded  off  the  field ;  they 
did  so.  When  l>e  got  them  away  from 
their  arms,  he  rode  up  to  the  lieutenant 
and  told  him  to  give  up  his  sword.  The 
lieutenant  refused  at  first,  but  Shaler  drew 
his  revolver,  and  the  lieutenant  yielded 
without  a  shot,  and  the  whole  squad  were 
tlken  escorted  by  their  gallant  captor  into 
camp. 

The  heroism  of  General  Kilpatrick^ — 
like  that  of  Couch,  Geary,  Buford,  Birney, 
Newton,  Gregg,  Mcintosh,  Neil,  and  oth- 
ers— was  conspicuous  Irora  first  to  last. 
On  the  thirteenth,  some  ten  days  after  the 
close  of  the  conflict,  General  Kiipatrick 
was  anxious  to  make  an  advance,  but 
could  not  obtain  orders.  Some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  ha^-ing  been  placed 
at  his  disiK>saI,  he  thought  he  would  try 
one  regiment  under  tire.  The  Philadel- 
phia Blues  were  selected,  and,  accompa- 
ui«d  by  the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  a  dem- 


onstration was  made  on  the  right — tht 
confederates  then  o«cupying  a  fortified 
position.  The  militia  were  now  deployed, 
the  general  desiring  them  to  move  to  the 
crest  of  a  knoll,  where  the  bullets  were 
flying  pretty  lively.  There  was  some  hes- 
itancy at  firsts  whereupon  a  battle-flag  pre- 
sented to  the  division  by  the  ladies  of 
Boonaboro'  was  sent  to  the  front.  Ser« 
geant  Judy,  bearer  of  the  flag,  cried  out^ — 

"  This  is  General  Ktlpatricfc's  battlf^ 
fiag ;  Jollowit!" 

The  militia  obeyed  the  summons 
promptly,  and  fell  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  it  was  supjiosed  for  some 
time  that  the  enemy  had  captured  the  flag; 
but  at  night,  when  Judy  was  brought  in 
on  a  litter,  he  proudly  waved  the  battle- 
flag.  The  novelty  of  being  thus  under 
fire  for  the  first  time  was  keenly  felt  by 
the  militia.  About  the  first  man  touched 
had  the  top  of  his  head  grazed  just  close 
en  ugh  to  draw  blood.  He  halted — threw 
down  his  musket — truly  an  astonished 
man !  One  or  two  oflSeers  and  a  dozen  or 
more  privates  ran  hurriedly  to  see  what 
the  matter  was.  Running  both  hands  over 
his  pate,  and  seeing  bloml,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  A  ball  I  a  ball ! " — while  the  others  stood 
on  agape  with  astonishment,  until  ths 
shrill  voice  of  the  general  soiinded  Id  their 
ears :   "  Move  on  there  /  " 

On  the  opening  movement  being  made 
to  baffle  Lee's  march  toward  PeunsylT*- 
nia,  the  spirit  which  animated  those  who 
ha<l  gone  forth  in  defense  of  the  American 
Union — "man's  last,  best  hope,  of  £ree 
government,"  —  was  conspicuously  mani- 
fest. At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  where  the  armies  were  mass* 
ing,  were  first  caught  the  murmurs  of  the 
opening  battle,  and  from  that  time  the 
scene  was  all  enthusiasm  among  the  weary, 
foot-sore  federals,  who  counted  as  nothing 
all  the  pains  of  a  march  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  now  that  tliey  were  within 
striking  distance  of  the  foe.  Most  of  the 
way,  the  ambulance  train  had  been  crowded 
with  both  officers  and  men,  weary,  worn, 
and  haggard;  but  the  cannon's  rattle,  at 
it  became  more  and  more  distinct,  changed 
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riiem  in  a  twinkling  into  new  creatures. 
The  New  Jersey  brigade,  in  Sedgwick's 
coqjs,  was  of  this  body.  At  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  the 
head  of  the  colunm  arrived  on  the  battle- 
ground.    As  it  came  to  a  halt,  a  poor  fel- 
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low,  who  looked  the  very  image  of  death, 
hobbled  out  of  the  ambulance  in  which  he 
had  been  lying,  ami,  shouldering  his 
musket,  was  just  starting  forward,  when 
the  surgeon  stopped  bim  with — 
"  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ?  " 
"  To  the  front,  doctor,** — and  the  brave 
fellow  tried  hard  to  stand  firm  and  speak 
boldly  as  he  saluted  the  surgeon. 

"  To  the  front  1     What !  a  man  in  your 
conditiou  ?      W^hy,  sir,  you  can't  march 


half  a  mile ;  yon  haven't  the  strength  to 
carry  yourself,  let  alone  your  knapsack, 
muskett  and  equipments.  You  must  be 
crazy,  surely." 

"  But,  doctor,  my  division  are  in  the 
fight,"  (here  he  grasped  the  wheel  of  an 
ambulance  to  support  himself,)  "and  I  have 
a  younger  brother  in  my  rompany.  I 
mttst  go." 

**  But  I  am  your  surgeon,  and  I  forbid 
you.  You  have  every  symptom  of  ty- 
phoid fever;  a  little  over-exertion  will  kill 
you." 

"Well,  doctor,  if  I  must  die,  I  would 
rather  die  in  the  field,  than  in  an  ambu- 
lance." 

The  doctor  saw  it  was  useless  to  debate 
the  point,  and  the  soldier  went  as  he  de- 
sired. But  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  he  was  buried  where  he  fell — for  fall 
he  did — hia  right  arm  blown  off  at  the 
elbow,  and  his  forehead  pierced  by  a  minie 
ball. 

The  impetunua  bravery  with  which  the 
coufederatii  troops  fought  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  every  brigadier  in  Pickett's  di- 
vision wiis  killed  or  wounded;  out  of  twen- 
ty-four regimental  officers,  only  two  e3cape4 
unhurt ;  the  colonels  of  five  Virginia  reg- 
iments were  killed;  the  ninth  Virginia 
vsent  in  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  came  out  with  only  thirty-eight. 
These  data  show  that  the  total  casualties 
of  the  confederate  army,  though  never 
officially  published,  must  have  been  im- 
mense— greater,  probably,  than  those  of 
the  victorious.  The  latter,  as  given  by 
General  Meade,  were  as  follows:  two 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  killed;  thirteen  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  and  nine  wounded;  six  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
missing.  The  union  army  took  forty- 
one  standards,  nearly  twenty-five  thou- 
sand small  arms,  and  about  fourteen 
thousand  prisoners. 

So  great  was  the  joy  throughout  the 
loyal  states,  as  the  tidings  of  victory 
flaRhed  across  the  wires,  that,  on  the  fore- 
noon of  July  4th,  President  Lincoln  offi 
cially  telegraphed  as  follows : 
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lent  attrt ounces  to  the  conn- 

ttiftt  news  ffom  the  Army  ot  the  Poto- 

ac,  lip  to  10  p.  If.  ot  the  3d,  J8  Buch  as  to 

vet  that  army  with  the  highest  honor } 

prDinise  a  great  sucoess  to  the  cause  of 

t  DnioLu  tmd  to  diiin  the  condolence 


of  aTl  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  ind 
that  for  thid  he  especi&llj  des^ires  thmt 
on  this  day.  He,  whose  will,  not  onri, 
should  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  !*■ 
mymbered  and  reverenced  with  profound- 
6at  gratitada.'' 
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I    ORATORICAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  AMERICA'S  CAUSE  IN 
ENGLAND,  BY  REV.  H.  W.   BEECHER.— 1863. 

p.  — 

I  Sis  Olympian  Speeches,  in  Defiance  of  Britiih  Sendmenr,  in  the  Great  Cities  of  the  Kingdom. — Hit 
Eloquence  Riaea  to  the  Very  Crown  of  the  OcuMioti. — Superb  Kxhibition  of  Forensic  Power  in  Liv- 
erpool.— He  Wreatles,  Single- Haaded  and  Triumphantly,  for  Three  Hours,  with  a  Vast  and  Tuniul- 
tuooB  Mod  in  that  City. — Recepiion  at  Exeter  Hall,  London.'— Mr.  Beecher'e  Tour  Untlertaken  for  His 
Health. — Reaches  England,  Homeward  Bound. — Civil  Conflict  Raging  in  America. — Mr.  Beecher 
Urged  to  Speak  on  United  .States  Affairs.  —  Opening  Speech  in  Manchester. — Great  Audience  of 
Seven  Thou.'-Hmi — Altempts  to  Silence  Him. — Powerlessness  of  the  Oppo§llion  — Splendid  Qualities 
as  an  Orator. — l>i8i.:usiiiQna  in  Glasgow  and  RiJinburgh.— Battle  Waged  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  Liverpool. 
— Violent  Efforts  to  Gag  Him.  —  A  Maddened  Sea  of  Insult.  —  Taunts,  Curses,  Hisses,  Fury. — 
Stampings,  Hootings,  Yellings. — Beecher's  PlucJc,  and  Good  Humor. — He  Triumphs  Over  the  Wild 
Tempest. — A  Spectacle  Never  Before  Witneued. — Grand  Closing  Scene  in  the  British  Capital. — 
Vaat  and  Excited  Assembly. — He  Carries  the  House  by  StOfro.^I'lauditSi  and  Congratulations. 


-A  men  mnirkahic  tmbtnj  than  saj'  cnmr  who  hH  rrpreiented  lu  In  Bnnrn  tiaet  riutkUii  plMded  tb«  cmm  of  tba  jmng Bapat>> 
Be  ■*  the  Court  of  VcnAlllau*'— Tun  "ATLiitric  Mobtiilt.'' 


ECIDEDLY  the  most  memorable  oratorical  success  ever  achieved  hy  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  abroad,  in  behalf  t»f  the  name  and  honor  of  his  country,  was  that 
by  the   Rev.  Ht^nry  Ward  Beecher^   in  England 
during  the  great  conflirt  of  arms  then  raging  in 
the  United   States.     Leaving  liia  great  jparish  in 
the   city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the   summer  of 
1863,  for  a  tour   in  Europe,  with  a  view    to  the 
restoration  of  his  liealth,  it  was  not  until  October 
foJlowing,  soon  after  reaching  England,  with  his  face  set 
homeward,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  address  a  public 
audience,  as  the  champion  of  the  American   Union,  and  de- 
fender of  the  national  government. 

Beginning  at  Manchester,  October  9th,  Mr.  Beecher  de- 
livered five  great  speeches  in  the  great  cities  of  the  king- 
dom—  Manchester,  Cxln-agow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and 
London,— each  speech  being  devoted  to  some  special  train  of 
thought  and  argument  bearing  upon  the  issues  involved  in 
tlie  momeritou.s  contest ;  and  the  whole  series,  taken  together, 
dill  more  for  the  Union  cause  in  Great  Britain  than  all  that 
had  before  been  said  or  written.  Possessing  the  facility, 
beyond  any  other  American  orator,  of  combining  close, 
rapid,  powerful,  practical  reasoning,  with  intense  pa&sion, — his  mind 
always  aglow  with  his  aubiect, — the  effect  of  Mr.  Beecher's  speaking 
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18  to  kindle  sympath}',  even  if  it  does  not 
flash  conviction.  It  is  this  quality,  ac- 
cortling  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Beecher's  oratory, 
wliich,  combined  with  his  marvelous  power 
of  illustration  —  marvelous  alike  for  its 
intense  vividness  and  unerring  pertinency 
— and  his  great  flexibility,  whereby  lie 
adapts  himself  completely  to  the  exigency 
of  the  instant,  gives  him  a  rare  command 
over  a  popular  assemblage. 

Free  Trade  Hall  was  the  place  eelected 
for  Mr,  Beechcr's  appearance  in  Man- 
chester. Though  capable  of  holding  seven 
thousand  persons,  the  Iiall  was  densely 
crowded,  and  the  speaker  received  a  wel- 
come such  as,  in  point  of  enthuaiasm,  had 
rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man. 
On  this  occasion,  he  gave  a  history  of  that 
aertea  of  political  movements,  extending 
through  half  a  century,  the  logical  and 
inevitable  end  of  which  was  open  conflict  ' 
between  the  two  opposing  forces  of  free- 
dom and  slavery.  There  were  in  the 
meeting  a  few  hundred  opponents  who 
frequently  interrupted  Mr.  Beecher,  but 
these  checks  only  served  to  show  how 
powerless  was  the  opposition,  and  how 
forcible  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
epeaker.  His  pointed  remarks  were  fre- 
quently greeted  with  rounds  of  applause, 
aud  when,  at  the  close  of.  his  address,  he 
read  a  telegram  jusl;  received  from  Liver- 
pK)ol,  that  the  "  broad  arrow  "  of  the  British 
government  had  that  day  been  placed  upon 
the  auspectetl  steam-rams  in  the  Mersey, 
the  enthusiasm  reached  its  climax.  The 
whole  audience  rose,  vociferously  cheering, 
and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  scenes  character- 
izing Mr.  Boeeher's  efforts  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
in  Liverpool,  he  waged  such  a  battle  with 
the  vtvst  and  tumultuous  throng  sisscmbled 
there  to  gag  and  stifle  him,  as,  perhaps, 
no  other  public  speaker  in  the  world  could 
have  fought,  in  a  strange  land,  and  not 
been  utterly  vanquished.  He  here,  in  this 
great  center  of  comuiercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  labored  to  show  how 
those  interests  are  injured  by  slavery, — 


that  the  attempt  to  cover  the  fairest  pot- 
tion  of  the  earth  with  a  slave  population 
that  buys  nothing,  and  a  degraded  white 
population  that  buys  next  to  nothing, 
should  array  against  it  the  sympathy  of 
every  true  political  economist  and  every 
thoughtful  and  fur-seei ng  manufacturer,  M 
tending  to  strike  at  the  vital  want  of  com- 
merce, namely,  not  the  want  of  cotton,  but 
the  want  of  customers.  Amidst  the  most 
violent  attempts  to  drown  his  voice  and 
shut  his  lips,  Mr.  Beecher  remained 
master  of  the  platform,  abundantly  prov- 
ing to  the  mob  the  truth  of  his  assert 
tion,  "I  am  born  without  moral  fear.  I 
have  expressed  my  views  in  any  audience, 
and  it  never  cost  me  a  struggle.  I  never 
could  help  doing  it."  So,  too,  in  answer 
to  the  taunts  and  sarcasm  of  those  who 
wished  ill  to  the  Union  and  looked  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  evidences  of  its  ap- 
proaching dismemberment^  came  the  dec- 
laration : 

"  Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that 
mark  the  name  and  memory  of  heroic  men 
wlio  j)oun'd  their  blood  and  lives  for  prin- 
ciple, I  declare  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  war  we  will  sacrifice  everything  we 
have  for  principle.  If  the  love  of  popular 
libert}'  is  dead  in  Great  Britain,  you  will 
not  understand  us ;  but  if  the  love  of 
liberty  lives  as  it  once  lived,  and  has 
worthy  sticcessors  of  those  renowned  men 
that  were  our  ancestors  as  much  as  yours, 
and  whose  example  and  principles  we 
inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so  much  seed- 
corn  in  a  new  and  fertile  land,  then  you 
will  understand  our  firm,  invincible  deter- 
mination— deep  as  the  sea,  firm  as  the 
mountains,  but  calm  as  the  heavens  above 
us — to  fight  this  war  through  at  all  hazards 
and  at  every  cost.  *' 

Throughout  all  the  tumultuous  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  his  Liverpool 
audience,  his  pluck  and  good  humor  never 
for  a  moment  forsook  him.  His  perfect 
self-possession,  Iiis  readiness,  his  jovial 
wit,  gave  him  the  mastery  in  the  fearful 
odds   against    which    he  had    to    battle. 
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Another  orator  might  have  withered  the 
mob  with  invective,  but  he  conquered  them 
with  humor.  He  turned  the  laugh  against 
them.  He  parried  their  blows,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  home,  so  that  the  recoil 
made  them  wince  in  spite  of  thfir  bravado. 
It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  when  he  struggled  for 
nearly  three  livelong  hours  aguiust  that 
raging  sea  of  insult,  taunt,  irony,  imper- 
tinent questioning,  blackguardism,  curses, 
hisses,  cat-calls,  stampings,  hootings,  yell- 
ings — every  possible  manifestation  of  hate, 
every  possible  form  of  disorder  ;  but  this 
strong-winged  bird  of  the  storm  matched 
his  might  against  it — now  soaring  up  to 


In  the  course  of  this  great  and  exciting 
discussion,  the  orator  touched  upon  a  point 
or  question  frequently  asked  and  honestly 
entertained  by  those  not  acquainted  with 
.  the  structure  of  the  American  government. 
"  It  is  said,  '  Why  not  let  the  South  go  ?  ' 
[Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.]  'Since  they 
won't  be  at  peace  with  you.  why  do  you 
not  let  them  separate  from  you  ? '  Because 
they  would  be  less  peaceable  separated 
than  they  are  together.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Oh,  if  the  South  only  would  got  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  are  determined  to  stay — that 
is  the  trouble.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  would 
furnish  free  passage  to  every  mother's  son 
of  them,  if  they  would  go.     [Laughter.] 
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overcome  it^ — now  sinking  down  to  under- 
mine it — ^now  dashing  in  its  teeth — now 
half-choked  in  the  gust  of  its  fury,  but 
always  moving  onward,  and  in  the  end  rid- 
ing triumphant  on  the  very  creat  of  its 
wildest  billows.  There  was  not  a  more 
horoic  achievement  on  any  field  of  battle 
during  the  Great  American  Conflict,  than 
the  successful  delivery  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
speech  again.^t  the  tempest  of  <fKlds  which 
opposed  it.  This  ia  the  testimony  which 
the  loyal  American  press  universally  bore 
to  the  value  of  Mr,  Beecher's  efforts  in 
vindicating  the  national  cause  so  courage- 
ously and  ably. 


But  we  say,  'That  territory  is  ourtf* 
[Cheers.]  Let  them  go,  and  leave  the 
nation  its  territory,  and  they  will  have  our 
unanimous  consent.  [Renewed  cheers.] 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  even  in 
in  til  is  ml  captandum  way.  I  wish — 
because  this  seems  to  me  the  very  marrow 
of  the  matter — I  wish  to  ask  you  to  stand 
in  our  place  for  a  little  time,  and  see  this 
question  as  we  see  it,  then  afternards 
make  up  your  judgment  as  you  think  best. 
[Hear,  hejir.]  And  first,  this  war  began 
by  the  act  of  the  South — firing  at  that 
old  i9ag  that  had  covered  both  sections 
with   glory  and  protection.     [Applause.]! 
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(Some  gentleman  on  the  platform  here 
offered  Mr.  Beecher  a  glass  of  water.) 
No,  thank  you  (said  Mr.  Beecher) ;  I 
want  neither  wat<>r  nor  lozenges.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Time,  patience,  and  my  own  good 
lungs,  will  make  me  heard.  I  expect  to 
be  hoarse  ;  I  am  willing  to  be  hoarse.  I 
think  that  if  I  might  but  bring  the  mother 
afid  the  daughter  heart  to  heart  and  hand 
to  hand  [loud  applause],  I  wotild  he  will- 
ing Ut  be  silent  for  a  twelvemonth  in  so 
good  a  work  as  that.  [Cheers.]  The  war 
began  under  circumstances  that  obliged 
the  North  to  join  issue  in  order  to  prevent 
actual  humiliation  and  subjugation.  .  . 
.  .  And  for  the  North  to  liave  lain  down 
like  a  spaniel — to  have  given  np  the  terri- 
tory that  every  child  in  America  is  taught, 
as  every  child  in  Britain  is  taught,  to 
regard  as  his  sjicred  right  and  his  trust — 
to  have  given  that  territory  up  without  a 
thought,  without  a  blow,  would  have 
marked  the  North  to  all  eternity  as  craven 
and  mean  beyond  expression."  [Loud 
cheers  and  some  hisses.] 

Equally  forcible  and  felicitous  was  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  met  his  oppo- 
nents on  auothcr  puint.  *'  But  I  hear," 
said  Mr.  Beecher,  "  a  loud  protest  against 
war.  [Hear,  hear.]  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  a  ti<mall 
band  in  our  country  and  in  yours — I  wish 
their  nuralx»r  were  quadrupled — wlio  have 
borne  a  solemn  and  painful  testimony 
against  all  wars,  under  all  circumstances  ; 
and  although  I  differ  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  defensive  warfare,  yet  when 
men  that  rebuked  their  own  land,  and  all 
lands,  now  rebuke  us,  though  I  cannot 
accept  their  judgment,  I  bow  with  pro- 
found respect  to  their  consistency.  [Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.]  But  excepting  them, 
1  regard  this  British  horror  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  as  something  wonderful.  [Ke- 
newed  cheers  and  laughter,]  Whj',  it  is" 
a  plaeuomeuon  in  itself !  On  what  shore 
has  not  the  prow  of  your  ships  dashed  ? 
[Hear,  hear.]  What  land  is  there  with  a 
name  and  a  people  where  your  hsinner 
has  not  led  your  soldiers  ?  [Hear, 
hear.]     And  when  the  great  resurrection 


reveille  shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British 
sohljers  from  every  clime  and  people  under 
the  whole  heaven.  [Cheers.]  Ah,  but  it 
is  said  this  is  a  war  against  your  own 
blood.  [Hear,  hear.]  How  long  is  it 
since  you  poured  soKliers  into  Canada,  and 
let  all  your  yards  work  night  and  day  to 
avenge  the  taking  of  two  men  out  of  the 
Tfeiif?  [Loud  applause.]  Old  England 
shocked  at  a  war  of  principle  !  She  gained 
her  glories  in  such  a  war.  [Cheers.] 
Old  Engh\ud  ashamed  of  a  war  of  princi- 
ple 1  Her  national  ensign  symbolizes 
her  history  —  the  cross  in  a  field  of 
hloo*!.  [Cheers.]  And  will  you  tell  «* — 
who  inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and 
your  phick  [cheers] — that  wo  must  not 
fight  ?  "     [Cheers.] 

Exeter  Hall,  London,  was  the  scene  o£ 
Mr.  Beecher's  last  and,  perhaps,  greatest 
oratorical  effort,  in  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union — the  undivided  nationality  of 
the  American  Republic.  This  speech  M'as 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Society,  October  20th,  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  the  roost  enthusiastic 
ever  held  in  the  English  metroiwlis.  The 
admission  was  by  tickets,  the  lowest 
charge  for  wliich  was  one  shilling,  and  for 
the  reserved  seats,  of  which  there  were 
four  hundred,  the  charge  was  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  More  than  an  hour  before 
the  time  for  the  proceedings  to  commence, 
the  main  entrance  in  tho  Strand  was 
besieged  by  crowds  of  persons  anxious  to 
obtain  egress,  and,  soon  after  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  vast  hall  was  filled  to 
suftVrtiation,  and  thousands  were  outside 
seeking  but  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

Outside,  the  scene  was  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary description.  The  speech.  aaadTe^ 
tised,  was  to  begin  at  seven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  doors  would  be 
opened  at  half-past  six.  The  crowd,  how- 
ever, begun  to  as.Henjble  as  early  as  live 
o'clock,  and,  before  six,  it  became  so  dense 
and  numerous,  as  completely  to  block  up 
not  only  the  footway  but  tho  carrjage-way 
of  the  Strand,  and  the  committee  of  man- 
agement determined,  therefore,  to  throw 
open  the  doors  at  once.     The  rush   that 
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took  place  was  of  the  most  tremendous 
character,  and  the  hall,  in  every  available 
part,  became  tilled  to  overflowing,  in  a 
few  minutes.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
no  perceptible  diminution  was  made  in  the 
crowd  outside,  and,  at  half-past  six,  there 
were  thousands  of  well-dressed  persona 
struggling  to  get  in.  despite  the  placards 
exhibited,  annouuciug  the  ball  to  be 
"quite  full." 

The  policemen  and  hall-keepers  were 
powerless  to  contend  against  this  immense 
crowd,  who  ultimately  filled  the  spacious 
corridors  and  staircases  leading  to  the  hall, 
still  leaving  a  prodigious  multitude  both 
in  the  Strand  and  Burleigh  street.  At  ten 
minutes  before  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Scott, 
the  city  chamberlain,  and  tbe  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  the  committee  of  the  Emancipation 
Society,  arrived,  but  were  unable  to  niako 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  the  Bow  street 
police  station,  for  an  extra  body  of  police. 
About  thirty  of  the  reserve  men  were 
immediately  scut,  and  these,  aided  by  the 
men  already  on  duty,  at  last  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  passage  for  the  chairman  and  his 
friends.  Mr.  Beecher  at  this  time  arrived, 
but  was  himself  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  hall  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  address.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman bore  his  detention  in  the  crowd 
with  great  good  humor,  and  was  received 
with  a  perfect  ovation,  the  crowd  pressing 
forward  in  all  directions  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  He  wns  at  last  fairly  carried 
into  the  hall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  police- 
men, and  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  at 
once  closed  and  guarded  by  a  body  of 
police,  who  distinctly  announced  that  no 
more  persons  would  be  admitted,  whether 
holding  tickets  or  not.  This  had  the  effect 
of  thinning  to  some  extent  the  throng  out- 
side, but  thousands  yet  remained  there, 
eager  to  seize  any  chance  for  admission 
that  arose. 

At  a  quarter-past  seven  o'clock,  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  cheering  from  within 
the  building,  plaiuly  proclaimed  that  Mr. 
3T 


Beecher  had  made  his  appearance  on  the 
platform.  The  cheering  was  taken  up  by 
the  outsiders,  and  re-echoed  again  and 
again.  The  bulk  of  the  crowd  had  now 
congregated  in  Burleigh  street,  which  was 
completely  filled,  and  loud  cries  were  raised 
for  some  members  of  the  emancipation 
committee  to  address  them,  but  the  call 
was  not  responded  to.  Several  impromptu 
speakers,  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
some  workingmen  and  addressed  the  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government,  their  remarks  being  received 
with  loud  cheering  from  the  large  majority 
of  those  present. 

One  or  two  speakers  raised  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  the  views  which  had  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Beecher,  but  they  were 
speedily  di.slodged  from  their  position  by 
the  mass  of  the  crowd,  whose  sympathies 
were  thus  unmistakably  exhibited.  Every 
burst  of  cheering  that  resounded  from 
within  the  hall  was  taken  up  and  as 
heartily  responded  to  by  those  outside. 
This  scene  continued  without  intermission, 
until  the  close  of  the  meeting.  When 
Mr.  Beecher  and  his  friends  issued  from 
the  hall,  they  were  again  received  with 
loud  cheers  ;  and,  a  call  being  made  for  a 
cheer  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  response 
went  up  from  thousands  of  voices,  like  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  deep  anBwering  unto 
deep,  A  strong  body  of  police  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  Strand  and  Burleigh  street, 
but  Tvo  breach  of  the  peace  occurred  calling 
for  their  interference. 

In  this  London  speech,  Mr,  Beecher 
gave  a  passing  resume  of  his  discussions 
of  the  American  question  during  the  last 
few  weeks  r  At  Manchester,  he  attempted 
to  give  the  history  of  the  external  polit- 
ical movements  for  fifty  years  past,  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  elucidate  the  fact  that 
the  war  was  only  an  overt  form  of  the  con- 
test between  liberty  and  slavery  which  had 
been  going  on  politically  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. At  Glasgow,  he  undertook  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  work  and  labor  ne- 
cessitated by  any  profitable  system  of 
slavery  was,  that  it  brought  labor  into 
contempt,  aflfixing  to  it  the  badge  of  deg- 
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nidation,  and  that  the  struggle  to  ex- 
tend servile  labor  across  the  American 
oonttnent  interested  every  free  working- 
man  on  the  face  of  the  globe — the  aouthern 
cauae  being  the  natural  enemy  of  free 
labor  and  the  laborer  all  over  the  world. 
In  Edinburgh,  he  endeavored  to  sketch 
how,  out  of  separate  colonies  and  states, 
intensely  jealous  of  tlieir  individual  sover- 
eignty, there  grew  up  a  nation,  and  how 
in  that  nation  of  the  United  States  there 
grew  up  two  distinct  and  antagonistic 
systems  of  development,  striving  for  the 
possession  of  government  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  policy,  in  which  the 
north  gained  the  control,  and  that  the 
south  joined  the  Union  simply  and  only 
because  it  believed  the  government  would 
be  in  the  handa  of  men  who  would  give 
their  whole  inlluence  against  the  cause  of 
freedom.  lu  Liverpool,  he  labored  to 
show  that  slavery  was,  in  the  long  run, 
hostile  to  commerce  and  manufactures  all 
the  world  over,  aa  it  was  to  every  other 
interest  of  human  Bociety ;  that  a  elave 
nation  must  bo  a  poor  customer,  buying 
the  smallest  quantity  and  the  poorest 
goods,  at  the  lowest  profit,  and  that  tlie 
interest  of  every  manufacturing  nation 
was  to  protnotx3  freedom,  intelligence,  and 
wealth,  among  all  nations  ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  cover  the  fsdrest  portion  of  th*> 
earth  with  a  slave  jwpulation  which  buys 
nothing,  and  a  degraded  white  population 
which  buys  next  to  nothing,  should  array 
every  political  economiafc,  every  far-seeing 
manufacturer,  against  it,  as  striking  at  the 
vital  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  not  by 
want  of  cotton,  but  by  want  of  customers. 
From  beginning  to  ending,  the  orator'a 
address  was  a  clear, forcible,  and  thoroughly 
earnest  exposition  of  tlie  principles  under- 
lying the  great  conflict,  the  course  of 
policy  that  led  to  it,  and  the  tremendous 
issues  at  stake  in  its  decision.  Many  of 
the  iwints  8[>ecially  dwelt  upon — such  as 
the  legal  position  of  slavery  in  the  South 
under  the  constitution,  as  a  state  and  not 
a  Union  question,  a  matter  of  local  juris- 
diction, with  which  the,  national  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do — were  presented 


by  Mr.  Beecher  with  such  happy  illustra- 
tions,  accurate  logic,  and  fervent  zeal,  as  to 
render  them  more  brottdly  intelligible  to 
the  popular  mind  than  ever  they  had  been 
mjuie  before,  and  showed  the  orator  to  be 
not  only  a  practiced  and  powerful  speaker, 
but  remarkably  skilled  in  the  management 
of  large  audiences,  so  that,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  sterling  sense,  good  humor,  and 
downright  earnestness,  combined  with  a 
rare  talent  for  effective  retort,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  entire  audience,  foes 
as  well  as  friends,  along  with  him. 

As  an  instance  of  the  speaker's  last 
named  faculty,  nothing  could  be  more 
ap|>osite  than  hts  plump  and  dexterous 
retort  to  an  indignation  cry  from  someone 
in  the  audience  about  the  feting  of  the 
Russian  naval  officers  at  New  York, — Mr. 
Beecher's  saroasm  at  the  attentions  paid 
by  the  English  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  southern 
commissioner,  being  in  his  best  vein.  **A 
gentleman  asks  me,"  said  Mr.  Beecher, 
"  to  say  a  word  about  the  Russians. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Well,  what  about  the 
Russians  in  New  York  harbor  ?  [Cheers.] 
The  fact  is,  that  that  is  a  little  piece  oi 
coquetry.  Don't  you  know  that  when  a 
woman  thinks  her  suitor  is  not  attentive 
enough,  she  picks  out  another,  and  flirta 
with  him  in  her  lover's  face  ?  Well, 
New  York  is  in  the  same  way  flirting  with 
Russia  at  this  moment,  but  she  has  her 
eye  on  Russia,  you  may  depend.  fHear.] 
When  I  hear  men  say,  this  is  a  piece  of 
national  folly,  which  is  not  becoming  in  a 
people  reputed  wise  and  under  the  solemn 
circumsfancea  in  which  America  is  now 
placed ;  when  I  hear  it  said,  that  while 
Russia  is  actually  engaged  in  treading 
down  the  liberties  of  Poland — [Hear, 
hear,] — it  is  not  even  decent  of  a  free 
country  like  the  Northern  States  of  Amei^ 
ica  to  make  bclit've  to  flirt  with  her 
—[Hear,  hear,  and  "  That  is  true,"] — 
well,  I  think  so  too,  and  iktw  you  know 
how  we  fdt  token  you  flirted  teith  Mason 
at  your  Lord  Mayor's  banqvet  I " 

Mr.  Beecher's  justification  of  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  emancipation,  as  at 
once  a  war  necessity  and  a  philanthropic 
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act,  told  with  admirable  effect  upon  hia 
hearers.  He  said:  "The  great  conflict 
between  the  north  and  the  south  when  we 
began  this  war  was,  whinh  should  lontrol 
the  government  of  the  territories — ^tlave 
institutiona,  or  free  institutions.  That 
was  the  conflict.  It  was  not  emancipation 
or  no  emancipation — the  governmeut  had 
no  business  with  the  question.  The  only 
thing  the  government  could  join  issue  on 
was,  shall  the  national  policy  he  free  or 
slaye.  ...  It  was  for  this  the  north 
went  to  war.  It  produced  emancipation  ; 
but  she  went  to  war  to  save  national  insti- 
tutions, to  save  territories,  to  save  those 
laws  which,  if  allowed  to  act  through  a 
series  of  years,  would  infallibly  first  cir- 
cumscribe, then  suffocate,  and  finally  de- 
stroy   slavery.     This   is   the   reason  why 
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that  truly  honest,  just,  and  conscientious 
magistrate,  Mr.  Lincoln — -[the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  was  lost  amid  tumultuous 
cheering,  the  people  rising  and  waving 
their  hats],  IIow  did  the  matter  pass  to 
a  conflict  with  the  south,  in  place  of  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself  ?  Because,  in  an  ill  advised 
hour,  according  to  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  south,  they  mixed  the 
national  government  and  national  life  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  obliged  the 
people  and  obliged  the  president,  who  was 
under  oath  to  defend  the  constitution  and 
the  national  government,  to  take  their 
choice  between  the  safety  of  the  life  of  the 
government  itself  and  slavery.     We  were 


content  to  wait  the  issue,  as  one  of  policy, 
but  when  they  threw  drown  the  gauntlet, 
and  said  that  slavery  shall  be  established 
and  extended,  we  could  not  do  any  other- 
wise than  accept  the  challenge.  [Cheers.] 
The  police  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
you  so  long  as  you  keep  the  law,  but  when 
you  violate  the  law  they  have  a  right. 
Ajid  80  in  constitutional  government,  it 
has  no  right  to  attack  slavery  when  slavery 
is  merely  a  state  institution ;  but  when 
that  state  institution  comes  out  of  its  own 
limits  and  attacks  other  states,  it  becomes 
a  national  enemy.  [Cheers.]  But  it  is 
said  the  president  issued  his  proclamation 
for  political  effect,  and  not  from  humanity. 
[Hear,  hear]  Why,  the  act  of  issuing 
the  proclamation  was  political,  but  the 
disposition  to  do  it  was  not-  [Clveera.]] 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  an  officer  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  presidential  chair  Iwa  no  more  right 
to  follow  his  private  feelings,  than  any 
^>ne  of  your  judges  has  a  right  to  follow  his 
private  feelings  on  the  bench.  A  judge  is 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  but  when  he 
sees  that  a  rigid  administration  of  the  law 
goes  with  purity  of  justice,  with  human- 
ity, and  with  pity,  ho  is  all  the  more  glad, 
because  hia  private  feelings  go  with  his 
public  duties." 

But  the  most  striking  and  important 
parts  of  Mr.  Beecher'a  address  were  his 
noble  and  earnest  efforts  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  hia  ability,  that  supreme  inter- 
national object  of  his  oratorical  efforts — a 
gixnl  understanding  between  England  and 
America,  in  which  all  tho  higher  interests 
of  civilization,  freedom,  and  progress,  are 
so  directly  involved.  In  discussing  this 
great  and  vital  question,  he  rose  to  a  pitch 
of  moral  enthusiasm  and  elevation  which 
— stranger,  as  ho  was,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
country's  reputed  enemies,  and  Bts.nding, 
as  he  did,  the  solitary  spokesman  for  that 
country,  in  the  presence  of  a  surging  and 
excited  multitude — presented  a  spectacle 
of  moral  and  forensic  sublimity,  rarely 
witnessed  in  any  country. 

As  the  sequel  of  his  series  of  public 
addresses  in  the  various  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, this  a.t  London  completed  the  di>- 
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COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  ALABAMA,  CAPTAIN  SEMMES, 
AND   THE    KEARSARGE,   CAPTAIN   WINSLOW, 
OFF   CHEEBOURG.— 1864. 


The  Alabama  i»  Sunk  after  an  Hour's  Bngagemenc,  in  Sight  of  tb«  Two  Great  Ifaritime  Powen  of 
Europe — Semniea  Throwfl  Hi»  Sword  Away,  Jumps  Overboard,  and  Eacnpes. — Reiative  Eqaalttj,  in 
Size  and  Armament,  of  the  Two  Vessela  — The  IVerious  Destructive  Career  of  the  Alabama  againat 
Northern  Commerc«e — Causeless  Raid  on  Marine  Property.— Fault  in  the  Law  of  Natiotis, — Britiji)) 
Origiu  of  the  Alabama — Her  Unmistakable  Character. — Peculiar  Model  and  Equipment -^Adapted 
to  Destroy,  Fight,  or  Run.— Adroit  Shipment  of  Storca  and  Guns. — Ready  for  a  Start— All  Hands 
Mustered  AfL — Semmea  Reads  Aloud  His  Commission. — Cheers  for  Davis,  Bemmes,  etc. — Salute 
Fired:  Hoisting  the  Flag, — ^A  Long  Cruise:  Terrible  Ravagea. — Puts  in,  at  Cherbourg,  France. — 
Tlie  United  States  Ship  Keanarge  on  His  Track. — ^Seromes  Botdiy  Offers  to  Fight.— Preliminary 
Maneuvers  of  the  Ships— Seven  Circles  Round  Each  Other. — Semraes's  Itapid  and  Furious  Fire.^ 
Superior  Gunnery  of  the  Kearaarge. — Iti  Fatal  Effect  on  the  Alabuiia. — Jjicidenta  of  thia  Renowned 
Fight. 


"  sink,  burn,  uid  deitiOT  emrthlnK  wbleh  I 


I  of  Hm  BKcaDed  United  StatH."— Bmitas'i  CoMHiSMoii  nam  lmm*»ow 


JUSTICE,  reason,  and  law,  will  eventually  nuite,  in 

all  the  states  of  Christendoin,  in  exempting  the 
merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  nations,  engaged  in 
the  transport  of  good.s  on  the  high  seas,  not  contra- 
band of  war, from  capture  by  privateers.  Had  this 
wise  and  equitable  principle  prevailed  during  the 
four  years  of  the  American  Civil  Conflict,  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
swept  from  the  ocean  by  a  few  predatory  cruisera 
like  the  Sumter,  the  Florida,  the  Georgia,  and 
chief  of  all  the  Alabama,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  formerly  an  ofiBcer  of 
"vessel  jiuRSED ev TUE ALABAMA,  the  United  States  navy,  and  a  man  of  acknowledged 
lonal  abilities.  No  feature  in  the  devastations  which  accompanied  that  sanguin- 
ary conflict  appears  now,  at  this  remote  view  of  the  period  when  it  occurred,  more 
causeless  and  deplorable  than  thia  indiscriminate  destruction  of  merchant  shipping,  the 
hapless  crmva  of  which  were  composed  largely  of  natives  of  other  countries,  and  there- 
fore in  no  wise  involved  in  or  responsible  for  the  war. 

On  this  account,  the  devastations  of  the  Alabama — so  famous  for  its  successful  career 
as  "  the  scourge  of  the  seas,"  as  well  as  for  the  grave  complications  between  England 
and  America  to  which  her  career  subsequently  gave  rise,  and  especially  for  the  aum- 
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mary  doom  wliich  at  last  overtook  her  in 
an  eugageraent  with  the  United  States 
gun-boat  Kearsarge,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  A.  WinaloWj,  U.  S.  N.,  will  here 
form  the  subject  of  a  few  pages.  The 
engagement  which  at  last  sealed  her  doom, 
took  plare  Sunday  forenoon,  June  19, 
1864,  off  Cherbourg,  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, in  plain  sight  of  the  two  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe^ 

Originally  known  as  the  "290,"  this 
vessel  waa  built  by  Mr.  Laird,  the  eminent 
ship-builder,  at  Liverpool,  or  Birkenhead, 
and  preaented  the  following  peculiarities 
in  her  make,  appointments,  and  manage- 
ment :  Of  about  twelve  hundred  tons  bur- 
den ;  draught  some  fourteen  feet;  engines 
by  Laird  and  Sons,  Birkenhcixd,  18G2.  She 
was  a  wooden  vessel,  propelled  by  a  screw, 
copper  bottom,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
length  ou  water-line,  ratlier  narrow,  painted 
black  outside  and  drub  inside ;  hud  a  round 
stern,  billet  head,  very  little  shear,  flush 
deck  fore  and  aft ;  a  bridge  forward  of  t!»o 
Bmoke-atack  carried,  two  large  black  boats 
on  cranes  amidships  forward  of  the  main 
rigging;  two  black  quarter-boats  between 
the  main  and  mizzmi  masts,  one  small 
black  boat  over  the  stern,  on  cranes ;  the 
spare  spars,  on  a  gallows  between  the 
bridge  and  foremast,  showed  above  the 
rail. 

In  respect  to  armament,  she  carried  three 
long  thirty-two  pounders  on  a  side,  and 
was*  pierced  for  two  more  amidships  ;  had 
a  one  hundred  pound  rifled  pivot  gun  for- 
ward of  the  bridge,  and  a  sixty-eight  pound 
pivot  on  the  main  dock ;  abo,  a  pivot  bow- 
gun,  and  a  pivot  stern  chaser.  This  was 
her  annament  when  she  began  her  career, 
luT  guns  being  of  the  well-known  Blakely 
pattern,  manufactured  in  Liverjiool,  in 
1862, 

She  was  bark-rigged ;  bad  very  long, 
bright  lower  masts,  and  black  mast-beads ; 
yards  black,  long  yard-arms,  short  poles — 
about  one  to  two  feet — with  small  dog- 
vanes  on  each,  and  a  pendant  to  the  main; 
Btudding-sail  booms  on  the  fore  and  main, 
and  wire  rigging.  Carried  on  her  fore- 
mast a  square  foresail ;  large  try-sail  with 


two  reefs,  and  a  bonnet  top-sail  with  two 
reefs,  top-gallant  sail  and  royal.  On  tb« 
mizzen-uiast  a  very  large  spanker  and  a 
short  three-cornered  gaff  top-sail ;  a  fore 
and  foretop-mast  stay -sail  and  jib ;  no 
Btay-sail  to  the  main  or  mizzen  mast  bent 
or  royal  yards  aloft  On  the  mainmast  a 
large  try-sail  with  two  reefs  and  a  bonnet. 
No  square  main-sail  bent,  tc^-sail  two 
reefs,  top-gidlant  sail  and  royal. 

Of  lier  appearance  and  management  ut 
sea,  she  was  rated,  in  respect  to  speed,  at 
thirteen  knots  under  canvas  and  fifteen 
under  steam  ;  could  get  steam  in  twenty 
minutes,  but  seldom  used  it  except  in  a 
chase  or  emergency.  Had  all  national 
flags,  but  usually  set  the  St.  George's 
cross  on  approaching  a  vessel.  Her  com- 
plement of  men  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  considerably  more  than  that  number. 
A  man  was  kept  at  the  mast-head  from 
daylight  until  sunset.  Her  sails  were  of 
hemp  canvas,  made  very  roaching ;  the. 
top-sails  had  twenty  cloths  on  the  head 
and  thirty  on  the  foot.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  hull  and  sails  was  de- 
cidedly English.  She  was  generally  un- 
der two  to^>-sai]8,  fore  and  main  try-sails; 
fore  and  foretop-mast  stay-«ails;  some- 
times top-gallant  sails  and  jib,  but  seldom 
any  sails  ou  the  mizzen  except  while  in 
charge  of  a  vessel.  She  was  very  slow  in 
stays;  generally  wore  ship.  Being  bxiilt 
expressly  for  a  privateer,  she  was  adapted, 
in  all  respects,  to  destroy,  light,  or  run, 
according  as  the  character  of  her  opponent 
might  be. 

Sho  left  Birkenhead,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  ostensibly  on  a  trial  trip,  having  on 
board  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Ou  getting  out  of  the  Mersey,  this 
party  was  sent  back  in  a  tug-boat,  and  the 
200,  as  had.  been  previously  arranged, 
neglected  to  return  to  Birkenhead,  but 
steamed  direct  for  the  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tio  where  sho  waa  to  take  in  her  guns, 
ammunition,  etc. 

On  leaving  England,  the  privateer  had 
a  crew  of  ninety-three  men,  for  the  most 
part  belonging  to  the  English  naval  re- 
serve, all  being  trained  gunners,  and  the 
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majority  old  men-of-war's  men.  She  was 
tem[>orarily  cojiirnanded  by  Captain  Bul- 
lock, who  ha<l  iinder  liira  the  proper  com- 
plement of  commissioned  and  petty  officers. 
Captain  Bullock  having  learned  that  the 
Tuscarora,  a  United  States  war  vessel,  lay 
in  wait  for  him  in  8t.  George's  channel, 
took  his  dejtarture  by  what  is  known  as 
the  north  channel,  thus  eluding  pursuit; 
though,  even  had  he  been  intercepted,  the 
Tuacarora  would  liave  found  herself  in  a 
dilemma,  as  the  escaped  vessel  had  a  set 
of  Englii^ih  papers,  aud  other  presumptive 
proofs  of  her  neutrality,  in  the  face  of 
which,  interference  njight  have  been  diffi- 
cult. At  this  time,  she  carried  no  guns, 
nor  «ny    warlike    stores,    but    consisted 


Z^^^-^Cc^^  "^^^4^^^^^ 


merely  of  the  hullt  spars,  and  engines,  with 
sufficient  coal  and  other  n-quisites  to  ena- 
ble her  to  reat^h  her  destination,  which  was 
Tarissa,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  belonging  to  Portugal.  This  des- 
tination the  vessel  dul^'  reached,  after  a 
favorable  ran  of  eight  days,  nothing  of  any 
moment  having  ot-ourred  to  break  the  usual 
monotony  of  a  sea  vo^'age. 

Some  time  before  her  departure  from 
the  Mersey,  a  hu'ge  bark  left  the  Thames, 
— clearing  for  Demerara,  We*t  Indies, — 
to  meet  the  privateer  at  Tarissa,  and  there 
transfer  to  the  latter  vessel  the  guns  and 
stores  destined  for  her,  and  which  formed 
the  cargo  of  the  bark.  Some  reason  re- 
quired to  be  a.'Jsigijed  to  the  Portuguese 
authorities  for  the  290  having  anchored  in 


this  way,  in  their  bay,  and  accordingly  the 
excuse  furnished  them  was  that  her  en- 
gines had  broken  down.  This  plea  was 
accepted  as  valid,  and,  during  the  week 
that  intervened  betwixt  the  arrival  at 
Tarissa  of  the  privateer  and  the  bark,  the 
crew  of  the  former  vessel  were  engaged 
ostensibly  in  repairing  her  engines,  but 
really  in  preparing  her  to  receive  hergiins, 
etc.  About  the  lapse  of  a  week  from  the 
arrival  of  the  290,  the  bark  above  men- 
tioned sailed  in  and  anchored,  her  captain 
alleging  as  a  reason  to  the  Portuguese  offi- 
cials that  hia  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak, 
which  would  require  to  be  repaired  ere  she 
could  resume  her  voyage;  and  on  this 
uuderstnnding,  the  Portuguese  at  one© 
placed  her  in  quarantine,  which  in 
the  Azores  lasts  three  clays. 

On  the  day  after  the  bark's  arrival, 
Captain    Bulbxk,    being    anxious   to 
get  his  guns  on  board,  hauled  along- 
side of  the  bark,  and  erected  a  pair 
of  large  shoars  to  effect  tin*  transfer 
of  her  cargo  from  the  bark's  hold  to 
the  privateer's  deck.      This  brought 
off  tlie  Portuguese  in  a  fury,  that  their 
rules  should  have  been  broken  by  the 
290   having   dared   to    communicate 
with  a  vessel  that  had  still  quarantine 
time    to  run,  and    they   angrily    de 
manded    to    know    the    reason    why 
their  regulations  had  been  infringed. 
They  were  told  that  the  bark  was   in    a 
sinking   state,    and   the   erection   of    the 
shears  was  accounted  for  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  transfer,  tempo- 
rarily, of  her  cargo,  that  the  leak  migtit 
be  reached  and  stopped;  aud  Captain  Bul- 
lock finally  succeeded  in  bearing  down  all 
opposition  by  feigning  to  get  into  a  pas- 
sion, saying  that  he  was  doing  no  more  for 
the  bark  than  any  Englishman  would  do 
for  another  in  distress.     The  Portuguese 
were  content  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  the 
transhipment   proceeded   without  further 
hindrance  from  those  on  shore. 

About  t!ie  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
and  when  the  transfer  was  nearly  complete, 
the  British  screw-steamer  Bahama  cume 
in,  having  on  board  Captain  Semmes  and 
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other  late  oflBcera  of  the  privateer  Sumter 
(cut  short  in  her  career),  beaidcs  the  re- 
maindeT  of  the  290'a  armaniontj,  and  an 
addition  of  twenty  or  more  men  to  her 
rrew.  On  the  Bahama's  arrival  antl  an- 
L'horajje,  on  a  somewhat  simihir  pretext  to 
those  given  by  }ier  two  predecessors,  the 
Portuguese  apparently  lost  all  patienre, 
and  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  instant  de- 
jtarture  of  all  three  vessels.  The  Bahama 
at  once  communicated  with  the  290,  aud 
ha^Htng  handed  over  to  the  latter  everything 
destined  for  her,  got  up  steam  and  left, 
followed  by  the  290,  towing  the  now  empty 
bark. 

All  three  went,  not  to  sea,  as  they  hail 
been  ordered  to  do,  but  to  Angra  Bay — a 
bay  in  the  same  islaod,  and  only  a  few 
leagues  distant  from  Tarissa  Roads,  Here 
they  remained  unmolested  until  noon  of 
the  following  day,  Sunday,  when,  for  the 
second  time,  all  three  vessels  were  ordered 
out  of  Portuguese  waters.  All  the  290*8 
guns  being  now  mounted,  and  the  vessel 
otherwise  ready  for  a  cruise,  the  order  was 
obeyed,  and  all  took  their  departure,  the 
bark  as  before  in  tow  of  the  290,  which, 
having  convoyed  her  well  out  to  sea,  ciiat 
her  off,  and,  with  a  favoring  breeze,  she 
steered  for  Cardiff,  to  bring  out  a  further 
Rupply  of  coal  for  the  290'a  future  use. 

The  privateer  and  the  Bahama  now 
steamed  around  the  island,  and  Captain 
Scmmes,  coming  out  of  his  cabin,  ordered 
his  first  lieutenant  to  muster  the  crew  aft. 
This  having  been  done,  and  all  the  officers 
assembled  on  the  poop  in  their  full  uni- 
form, namely,  the  confederate  gray  frock- 
coat  and  trousers,  Captain  Semraes  en- 
joined silence,  and  read  his  commission  as 
post-captain  in  the  confederate  navy.  It 
was  a  docunieut  duly  attested  at  Rich- 
mond, and  bore  the  signature  of  '*  Jeff 
Davis,  President  Confederate  States  of 
America."  He  then  opened  and  read  his 
sealed  orders  from  Mr.  Davis,  directing 
him  to  assume  command  of  the  confederate 
sloop-of-war  Alabama,  hitherto  known  as 
the  290,  in  which,  having  been  duly  com- 
missioned, he  was  to  hoist  the  confederate 
ensign  and  pennant,  and  •'  smk,  bum,  and 


destroy  everything  which  Jtete  the  en^gn 
of  the  so-called  United  States  of  Ameriea,** 

Captain  Semmes  then  ordered  the  first 
lieutenant  to  fire  a  gun  and  run  up  the 
confederate  flag  and  i>ennant.  The  gun 
was  fired  by  the  second  lieutenant,  and, 
ere  its  smoke  had  cleared  awaj',  the  stars 
and  bars  of  the  southern  confederacy  were 
floating  on  the  breeze,  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete,  —  Semmes  declaring  the 
vessel,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama, to  have  been  duly  commissioned. 

The  next  step  was  formally  to  engage 
the  crew  to  serve  and  fight  under  the 
southern  flag,  which  having  been  done,  the 
men  were  addressed  by  their  captain  in  a 
stirring  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  there  were  only  four  vessels  in  the 
United  States  nary  that  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Alabama ;  but,  he  added,  in 
an  English-btiilt  heart  of  oak  as  the  Ala- 
bama  was,  and  surrounded  as  he  then  saw 
himself  by  British  hearts  of  oak,  he 
wouldn't  strike  his  newly-hoisted  flag  for 
any  one  of  the  four.  This  elicited  a  hearty 
burst  of  applause  for  Davis,  the  confedeo 
acy,  and  Semmes,  and,  when  it  had  sub- 
sided, the  captain  said  that  the  Bahama 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  England, 
and  intimated  that  if  any  of  his  crew 
repented  of  the  step  they  had  taken,  they 
were  free  to  return  in  her.  This  alterna- 
tive none  would  accept,  and  Captain  Bul- 
lock and  a  few  of  the  other  officers  who 
had  taken  the  290  from  England  to  the 
Azores  finding  their  occupation  gone, 
through  the  arrival  of  those  who  had  held 
similar  appointments  in  the  Sumter,  hav- 
ing gone  on  board  the  Bahama,  that  TeAsel 
and  the  Alabama,  amid  hearty  cheering 
from  the  crews  of  both,  parted  company, 
the  former  pursuing  her  course  back  to 
Enghvnd,  and  the  latter  making  chase  for 
an  American  whaler,  which  she  soon  caj^ 
tured  and  burned. 

This  was  the  first  prize  taken  by 
Semmes,  in  that  long  and  successful  career 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceani, 
during  which  he  infijcted  almost  untold 
damage  upon  the  merchant  marine  service 
of  the   United  States,   and    Buccessfun/ 
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•luding  the  most  diligent  pursuit  and  the 

beat^aid  plans  o£  ciipture. 

Nor  is   it  possible    to   conjecture  how 

much  longer  this  prospt-roua  career  of  the 

Alabama  would  have  continued,  but  for  the 
I       fortuitous    circumstanco   which    suddenly 

arose,  and  whith  as  BudJonly  terminated 

in  her  comnleto  destruction. 
I  Making  good  her  escape  from  the  United 

I       States  naval  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  after  com- 
I       mittiiig  sundry  devastations,  the  Alabama 

returned  westward,  in  June,  1864,  and 
I  took  refuge  under  the  gniia  of  Fort  Du 
I       Bomet,  off  Cherbourg,  a  French  port.     At 

f,me  time,  the  United  States  gun-hoat 
large,  Captain  Winslow,  was  lying  at 


Flushing,  Holland,  when  a  telegram  came 
from  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  stating  that  the  Alabama  was 
at  Cherbourg.  The  Kearsarge  immedi- 
ately put  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Cherbourg 
in  quick  time,  taking  the  Alabama  quite 
by  surprise  by  so  sudden  au  appearance  on 
her  track.  Through  the  consular  agent,  a 
port  of  challenge  was  received  by  Captain 
Winslow  from  Captain  Semmes,  the  latter 
stating  that  he  would  like  to  measure  the 
strength  of  his  vessel  with  that  of  the 
Kearsarge, —  that  if  the  latter  remained 
off  the  port  ho  would  come  out  and  fight 
her, — and  that  he  would  not  detain  the 
vessel  long. 

After    criuging   off    the  pofc  fox  five 


days,  until  Sunday,  June  19th,  at  aboot 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  Cap- 
tain Winslow  descried  the  starry  ensign 
of  the  Alabama  floating  in  the  breeze,  as 
she  cante  boldly  out  of  the  western  en« 
trance,  accompanied  by  the  French  iron^ 
clad  steiimer  Couronne  and  the  English 
yacht  Deerhound,  the  latter  having  on 
board  its  owner,  Mr.  Lancaster — a  member 
of  tlie  Royal  Yacht  Clulj — together  with 
his  wife  an<l  family.  The  Couronne  re- 
tired into  port,  after  seeing  the  combatants 
outside  of  French  waters.  Captain  Wins- 
low had  previously  had  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  of  Cherbourg,  assuring  him 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  action  occurring 
with  the  Alabama,  the  |K)sition  of  the 
vessels  should  be  so  far  oft  shore  that  no 
question  would  be  advanced  about  the  line 
of  jurisdiction.  When  the  Alabama  was 
first  descried,  the  Kearsarge  was  about 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  liar* 
bor,  and,  to  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
maneuvers  of  battle  took  place  within  the 
French  waters,  as  well  as  to  draw  the  Ala- 
bama so  far  off  that,  if  disabled,  she  coidd 
not  flee  in  to  the  shore  for  protection  from 
her  French  allies  or  sympathizers,  the 
Kearsarge  stood  to  seaward  until  she  had 
attained  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
from  the  shore. 

At  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  the  Kear- 
eargo  came  quick  about  and  approached 
the  Alabama-  AMien  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  Alabama  opened 
her  guns  with  her  starboard  broadside. 
The  Kearsarge  mado  no  reply  for  some 
minutes,  but  ranged  up  nearer,  and  then 
opened  her  starboaixi  battery,  fighting  six 
guns,  and  leaving  only  one  thirty-two 
pounder  idle.  The  Alabama  fought  seven 
guns,  working  them  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  sending  shot  and  shell  in  a  con* 
stant  stream  over  Iht  adversary.  Both 
vessels  used  their  starboard  batteries,  the 
two  being  maneuvered  in  a  circle  about 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  yards.  Seven  com- 
plete circles  were  made  during  the  action, 
which  lasted  a  little  over  one  hour.  At 
the  laet  of  the  action,  when  the  Alabama 
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would  have  made  off,  she  was  near  five 
miJes  from  the  shore ;  and,  had  the  iiction 
continued  frou]  the  first  in  panillel  lines, 
with  her  head  in  shore,  the  line  of  juris- 
diction would,  no  doubt,  huve  been  reached. 

From  tho  first,  the  tiring  of  the  Ala- 
bama waa  rapid  and  wild',  toward  the 
clo96  of  the  action,  the  firing  became  bet- 
ter. The  Kearsargf}  gunners,  who  h:td 
been  cautioned  against  tiring  rapidly,  with- 
out direct  aim,  were  much  more  deliberate; 
and  the  instructions  given  to  point  the 
heavy  guns  below  rather  than  above  the 
water-line,  and  clear  the  deck  with  lighter 
ones,  was  fully  observed. 

Captain  Wiuslow  had  endeavored,  with 
a  port  helm,  to  close  in  with  the  Alabama; 
but  it  was  not  until  just  before  tho  close 
of  the  action,  that  he  was  in  position  to 
use  grape.  This  was  avoided,  however,  by 
the  Alabama's  surrender.  Tho  effect  of 
the  training  of  the  Kearsarge'a  men  was 
evident;  nearly  every  shot  from  their 
guns  told  fearfuHy  on  the  Alabama,  and  on 
the  seventh  rotation  in  the  circular  traclc, 
she  windi-iiJ,  setting  fore-trysuil  and  two 
jibs,  with  head  in  shore.  Her  sp^-ed  was 
now  retarded,  and  by  winding  her  port 
broadside  was  presented  to  the  Kearaarge, 
with  only  two  guns  bearing,  not  liaving 
been  able  to  shift  over  but  one.  Captain 
Winslow  now  saw  that  sho  was  at  his 
mercy,  and  a  few  more  guns  brought  down 
her  flag,  though  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  been  hauled  down  or 
shot  away;  hut  a  white  flag  having  been 


displayed  over  the  stern,  the  fire  of  the  i   Alabama,    was  two  hundred  and  twenty 


Kearsarge  was  reserved. 

Two  minutes  had  not  more  than  elapsed 
before  tho  Alabama  again  opened  firo  on 
the  Kearsarge,  with  the  two  guns  on  the 
port  aide.  This  drew  Captain  Winslow's 
lire  again,  and  the  Kearsarge  was  immedi- 
ately steamed  ahead  and  laid  across  her 
bows  for  raking.  The  white  flag  was  still 
fiying,  and  the  Kearsarge'a  fire  was  again 
reserved.  Shortly  after  this,  her  boats 
were  to  be  seen  lowering,  and  an  officer  in 
one  of  them  came  alongside  and  stated  that 
the  ship  had  surrendered,  and  was  fiist 
■inking.     In   twenty   minutes   from   this 


time  the  AlaVama  went  down,  her  maii>> 
mast,  which  had  been  shot,  breaking  near 
the  head  as  she  sank,  and  her  bow  rising 
high  out  of  the  water,  as  her  stern  rapidly 
settled. 

At  precisely  twenty-four  minutes  past 
twelve,  twenty  minutes  after  her  furnace 
fires  went  out,  the  Alabama  being  on  the 
point  of  making  her  final  plunge,  the  word 
went  forth  for  every  roan  to  take  care  of 
himself,  which  they  did  by  jumping  over- 
board, 8emmes  throwing  his  sword  into  the 
ocean  and  then  taking  a  swim  himself, 
making  for  the  Deerhound,  which  rescued 
him  and  thirteen  other  officers.  None  of 
tho  men  who  had  been  killed  were  left  to 
sink;  of  the  twenty-one  wounded,  some 
were  in  the  quurter-Loats  with  the  boys, 
and  others  on  board  the  Kearsarge;  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  all  afloat,  and  some 
of  tliora  drowning.  Every  available  boat 
of  both  vessels  was  now  employed  in  their 
rescue  ;  and  besides  these,  the  Deerhound 
and  a  French  pilot-boat  shared  in  this 
humane  service.  In  this  way,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  were  saved,  the  greater 
number  by  tho  boats  of  the  Kearsarge. 
Semmes*a  three  waist-boats  had  been  torn 
to  shreds  in  tho  fight,  and  ho  had  left  only 
two  quarter-boats;  these  were  filled  with 
ths  wounded  and  with  boys  unable  to 
swim. 

The  chances  of  this  conflict,  estimated 
from  the  relative  strength  and  speed  of 
the  two  vessels,  were  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced.    Thus,  the  length  over  all,  of  the 


feet,  and  of  the  Kearsarge,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen;  the  Alabama's  length  on 
water-line,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
of  the  Kearsarge,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  ;  the  Alabama's  beam  was  thirty-two 
feet,  being  one  less  than  the  Kearsarge's; 
depth  of  tho  Alabama,  seventeen  feet,  or 
one  more  than  the  Kearsarge;  the  two 
engines  of  the  Alabama  were  of  three  hun- 
dred horse-jiower  eath,  while  the  horse- 
power of  the  Kearsarge  was  four  hundred. 
Tonnage  of  the  Alabama,  eleven  hundrftl 
and  fifty ;  of  the  Kearsarge,  one  thousand 
and  thirty. 
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The  oomplete  armament  of  the  Alahama 
consiateet  of  one  seven-inch  Blakely  rit!e, 
one  eight-inch  smooth  bore  sixty-eight 
pounder,  and  six  thirty-two  pounders. 
The  armament  of  the  Kearsarge  consisted 
of  two  eleven-inch  smooth  bore  guns,  one 
thirty-pounder  rifle,  and  four  thirty-two 
pounders.  lu  tlie  combat,  the  Xearsarge 
used  but  five  guns;  tlie  Ahihama,  seven. 
The  Kearsargt  had  one  hundred  and  sixty- 


from  the  Alabama  strutk  tlipse  chains,  and 
fell  harinleasiy  into  the  water.  The  Ali> 
bama,  it  was  estimated,  discharged  three 
hundred  ami  seventy  or  more  shot  and 
shell,  but  inflicted  no  serious  damage  on 
the  Kearsarge  ;  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
took  effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  six- 
teen or  seventeen  about  the  masts  and 
rigging.  The  Kearsarge  fired  one  hun- 
dred   and    seventy-three     projectiles,    a 
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two  men,  including  officers ;  the  Alabama, 
about  one  bundred  :ind  fifty. 

For  five  days  the  Alabama  had  been  in 
preparation.  She  had  t.uken  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  coal,  which  brought 
her  doivn  in  the  water.  The  Kearsarge 
had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  in; 
fcut,  as  an  offset  to  this,  her  sheet-chaius 
were  stowed  outside^  stopped  up  and  down, 
as  an  additional  preventive  and  protection 
to  her  more  empty  bunkers.     Two  shots 


which  one  alone  killed  and  wounded  eight 
eeu  of  the  Alabama's  men,  and  disabled 
one  of  her  guns. 

On  board  the  Kearsarge,  three  men 
were  badly  wounded,  one  of  them — Wil- 
liam Gowin,  of  Michigan  —  mortally. 
Though  struck  quite  early  in  the  action, 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  badly  shat- 
tered his  leg,  near  the  knee-pan,  Gowin 
refused  assistance,  concealed  the  extent  of 
his  injury,  and  dragged  himself  from  the 
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after  pivot  gun  to  tho  fort'-liatcli,  unwilling 
to  take  any  one  from  his  station.  During 
the  progress  of  the  action,  he  comfort^id 
his  suffering  comrades  by  assuring  them 
that  *•  Victory  is  ours!"  Whenever  the 
guns'  crews  cheered  at  the  successful  effect 
of  theJr  shot,  Gowin  waved  hia  hat  over 
his  head  and  joined  in  the  shout.  When 
brought  .  t  length  to  the  aurgeouj  he  ap- 
peared with  a  smile  on  his  face,  though 
suffering  acutely  from  his  injury.  He 
said,  "  It  is  all  right,  and  I  am  satisfied, 
for  we  are  whipping  the  Alabama.  I  wil- 
lingly will  lose  ray  leg  or  life,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary." In  the  hospital,  he  was  calmly 
resigned  to  hts  fate,  repeating  again  and 
again  hitj  willingness  to  die,  since  his  ship 
had  won  a  glorious  victory. 

The  following  conversation  with  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  as  given  in  the 
London  "Cartihill  Mttgazine,"  furnishes 
some  intereiiCing  memorabilia  conceraing 
this  remarkable  encounter: 

"But  I  thought  you  had  been  in  the 
oo»* federate  navy." 

"I  was,"  said  Aleck.  "I  was  with 
Semmes  everywhere  he  went,  I  was  in 
the  naval  brigade  and  blockade-running, 
and  on  the  iUabama  all  the  while  he  com- 
manded her." 

"  But  not  when  she  sank,  I  suppose." 

*'  irt//,  I  was,  and  was  picked  up  with 
him  by  the  D^erhound." 

"It  was  a  pretty  sharp  fight,  wasn't 
it?" 

"It  was  that!" 

*'  I  suppose  it  was  the  eleven-inch  sheila 
that  did  her  business  ?  '* 

"Oh,  no  J    we  never  had   any  chance. 


We  had  no  gunners  to  compare  with  th* 
Kearsarge's.  Our  gunners  fired  by  rou- 
tine, and  when  they  had  the  gun  loaded, 
fired  it  off  blind.  They  never  changed  th« 
elevation  of  their  guns  all  through  the 
fight,  and  the  Kearsarge  was  working  np 
to  us  all  the  while,  taking  advantage  of 
every  time  she  was  hid  by  smoke  to  work 
a  little  nearer,  and  then  her  gunners  took 
aim  for  every  shot," 

"  Then  it  isn't  true  that  the  Alabama 
tried  to  board  the  Kearsarge?" 

"No,  sir!  She  did  her  best  to  get 
away  from  her  from  the  time  the  fight 
commenced.  We  knew  well  that  if  we 
got  in  range  of  her  Dahlgren  howi tiers 
she  would  sink  us  in  ten  minutes." 

'■  But  don't  you  believe  that  Semmes 
supposed  he  would  whip  the  Kearsarge 
when  lie  went  out  to  fight  her  ?  " 

VNo;  he  was  bullied  into  it,  and  took 
good  care  to  leave  all  his  valuables  on 
shore,  and  had  a  life  preserver  on  through 
the  fight.  I  saw  him  put  it  on,  and  I 
thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him  it  wouldn't 
be  foolish  in  me,  and  I  put  on  one  too. 
When  Semmcs  saw  that  the  ship  wa« 
going  down,  he  told  us  all  to  swim  who 
could,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump 
into  the  water,  and  we  all  made  for  the 
Deerhound.  I  was  a  long  way  ahead  of 
Bemmes,  and,  when  I  came  up  to  the 
Deerhound's  boat,  they  asked  me  if  I  was 
Semmes,  before  they  would  take  me  in.  I 
said  I  wasn't,  and  then  they  asked  me 
what  I  was  on  the  Alabama.  Said  I,  No 
matter  what  I  was  on  the  Alabama,  I  shall 
be  a  dead  man  soon  if  you  don't  take  me 
in." 
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ADMIRAL    FAKRAGUT'S   ACHIEVEMENTS   AT    NEW   OR- 

LEANS  IN  1862,  AND  AT  MOBILE  BAY  IN  1864 ;  AND 

ADMIRAL    PORTE R^S    CROWNING    VICTORY 

IN    1865,  AT    FORT   FISHER.— 1864. 


Hi«  Attoniihmg  Feat  of  Running  Pa»t  the  Confederate  Batteriei  — Fierce  and  Sanguinarj  Contesi 
between  the  Admiral's  Flagsliip,  tlie  Hnrtfurd,  and  Admiral  Buelianan's  Monster  Raiii,  the  Ten- 
neftsee.^ — The  Latter  Proves  Herself,  for  a  Time,  a  Match  for  the  Whole  Union  Fleet.— Farragut'a 
OFerwhelming  Victory. — Farragut  Pressed  to  Jf>in  the  South. — Hi«  Unswerving  Fidelity  to  the  Old 
Flag. — High  Trust  Committed  to  Him. — Sailing  of  Ilia  Great  Fleet. — Bold  and  Snccesaful  Plan  of 
Battle. — Admiral  Porter's  Splendid  SerTJceB.^ — Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  Wrecked. — New  Orlean* 
Again  Under  the  United  States  Flap. — Another  Theater  of  Naval  Operaliona. — Forts.  Ranis,  Iron- 
Clads,  etc.,  to  Fight— ^Powerful  Build  of  the  TenneBsee.^Makes  for  Her  Antaizonist  at  Full  Speed.— 
Intended  Running  Down  of  the  Hartford. — Farragufa  Mnsterly  Maneuvers — Unexpected  Feature  in 
His  Tactics. — Deadly  Contact  of  the  Various  Craft. — Trementlous  Cannonade. — The  "(Jlory"  and 
Horrors  of  War. — Stubborn  Bravery  of  the  Great  Ram.— Crippled  atLaat:  The  White  Flag. — The 
Stan  and  Stripes  on  Her  Staff — Buchanan  Yields  His  Sword. 


■  Admlnl  Ibr  idnUiml— flafahlp  Ibr  lUfidkli^rtl  flyhi  himt*— rAk«AaoT,  on  xaa  ArraoACH  ov  TBI  Tmaasaa. 


EARS  "before  the  breaking  out  of  tho  civil  war  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  »Soutlierii  states,  in  the  Bpriug  of  1861,  the  name  of  David  G. 
.  Farragut  was  one  ol  the  most  illttstrioua  on  the  roll  of  the  United  States 

Navj'j  for  those  eterling  qualities,  both  as  a 
man  and  officer,  which  command  uuivers^ 
resfject.  Having  in  mind,  therefore,  his  South- 
ern birth,  and  his  presumed  syiupathy  with 
the  disunion  movement  for  a  Soutliern  coufed* 
eracy,  he  was  invited  by  those  representing  the 
latter  cause  to  join  his  fortune  to  theirs.  He 
promptly  declined.  The  effort  to  change  his 
purpose  was  repeated.  He  was  urged  by  every 
consideration  that  it  was  supposed  could  influ- 
ence his  action,  to  side  with  his  native  south  ; 
he  still  refused.  The  men  who  made  these 
proposals  well  knew  Farrngut.  They  knew 
him  better  than  his  own  government  then  did, 
— knew  the  lion-like  qualities  that  slumbered 
beneath  hia  modest  and  habitually  retiring 
demeanor,  and  the  achievements  of  which  he 
was  capable  when  the  latent  powers  of  the 
man  should  be  roused  to  active  energy.  As  a 
last  effort  to  win  him  over,  they  offered  him 
any  position  which  he  shoidd  be  pleased  tc 
Fxwuiocis  yi^u-^Hii-  ••  i,AKT«»w."  n«""e.     This  mercenary  assault  upon  hifl  loy 
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alty  was  more  than  liis  nature  eonld  endure, 
and,  with  a  sudden  and  sailor-like  burst  of 
indignation,  he  replied,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  emblem  of  the  repuhlicj  which  floated 
near  him,^ 

"Gentlemen,  your  efforts  are  useless. 
I  tell  you  I  would  see  every  man  of  you 

,  before  I  would  raise  my  arm  against 

(hat  Bag!" 

That  Hag  he  nobly  upheld  in  more  than 
one  fierce  conflict,  during  the  ensuing 
four  years,  conferring  the  brightest  and 
widest  luster  on  his  country's  renown, 
and  sharing,  with  his  eminent  colleagues, 
Porker,  Foote,  Dupotit,  GillraorCj  Golds- 
borough,  Bailey,  Bogga,  Worden,  Wins- 
low,  and  others,  the  honors  of  a  grateful 
country. 

Before  presenting  the  narrative  of  his 
aujjerb  athievementa  in  Mobile  harbor,  in 
18(>4,  some  account  of  the  brilliant  and 
terrible  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  will  be  interesting. 
Knowing  the  qualifications  of  Farragut, 
the  government  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  great  naval  expedition  which,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Butler's  armyj  was 
to  undertake  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
This  task  he  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
which  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  his  indotuitablc  heroism  and  splendid 
executive  abilities,  and  the  prize  obtained 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important 
ever  presented  by  a  victorious  chieftain  to 
a  grateful  and  admiring  country. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1862,  that 
the  mortar  fleet  o£  Commo<lore  Porter — 
one  of  the  bravest  captains  that  ever  trod 
a  man-of-war's  deck — began  the  bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
and,  on  the  24th,  Commodore  Farragnt, 
with  his  entire  fleet,  ran  past  the  forts, 
encountering  a  fire  almost  unparalleled  in 
severity,  a  fleet  of  gtin-lwats,  including 
several  iron-i-lads,  tin^rafts,  obstructions 
and  torpedoes  innumerable.  The  mortar 
fleet  rained  down  shells  on  Fort  Jackson, 
to  try  and  keep  the  men  from  the  guns, 
whilst  the  steamers  of  the  mortar  fleet 
poured  in  shrapnel  upon  the  water-battery 
commanding  the  approach,  at  a  short  dis- 


tance, keeping  them  comparatively  quiet 
The  squadron  was  formed  in  three  linea  to 
pass  the  forts,  the  divisions  being  led, 
respectively,  by  Farragut,  Bailey,  aod 
Bell. 

Perfect  success  attended  the  flag-officer'a 
boldly  executed  plan  of  battle.  Fort  Jack' 
son  became  a  perfect  wreck  ;  everything  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  building  in  and  alwut  it 
was  burned  up  by  the  mortar  shells,  and 
over  eighteen  hundred  shells  fell  in  the 
work  proper,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which 
burst  over  and  went  around.  It  was  an 
exciting  scene  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  that  signal  "to  advance*'  waa 
thrown  out  from  the  flag-ship.  The  Ca- 
yuga led  on  the  colunnn.  They  were  dis- 
covered at  the  boom,  and  a  little  beyond 
both  forts  opened  fire.  When  close  up 
with  St.  Philip,  Bailey  opened  with  grape 
and  canister,  still  steering  on ;  and  after 
passing  this  line  of  fire,  he  encountered 
the  "Montgomery  flotilla,"  consisting  of 
eighteen  gnu-boats,  including  the  ram  Ma- 
nassas, and  iron-battery  Louisiana.  This 
was  a  moment  of  anxiety,  as  no  supporting 
ship  was  in  sight.  By  skillful  steering, 
however,  their  attempts  to  butt  and  boanl 
were  avoided,  and  after  forcing  three  of 
them  to  su-render.  aid  came  very  ojipor- 
tundy  from  the  Varuna,  Captain  Boggs, 
and  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee. 

The  Cayuga  received  most  of  the  first 
fire,  but  was  not  severely  damaged.  On 
her  fulling  ba«"k,  the  flag-ship  Hartford 
took  her  place.  The  latter  had  only  two 
guns — which  were  placed  on  the  top-gal- 
lant  forecastle — '^^hat  could  bear  on  tlie 
enemy  until  within  half  a  mile.  The 
Hartford  now  sheered  off,  and  gave  forth 
a  most  terribb^  fire.  The  Pensacola  ran 
up  after  a  while,  and  dealt  with  the  star- 
board battery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Brooklyn  ranged  np  and  did  gallant 
service.  The  passing  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  Farragut  describes  as  one 
of  the  most  awful  sights  and  events  he 
ever  witnessed.  The  smoke  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  only  now  and  then  anything 
could  be  seen  but  the  flash  of  the  cannon 
and  the  fire-ithips  or  rafts,  one  of  which 
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was  puabed  down  upon  the  Hartford  by 
the  rain  Manassas.  In  his  effort  to  avoid. 
this>  Farragut  ran  his  ship  on  shore,  and 
then  the  fire-raft  was  pushed  alongside, — 
the  ship  in  a  momeDt  being  one  blaze  all 
«loDg  the  port  side,  half-wuy  up  to  the 
main  and  mizzen  tops.  But,  by  adroit 
management,  tlie  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  the  Hartford  backed  off  and  got  clear 
of  the  raft.  But  all  this  time  she  was 
jK)uring  shells  into  the  forts,  and  they  into 
her.     At  length  the  fire   slackened,  the 


then  Bcnt  on  beard  of  her,  but  she  waa 
riddlf d  and  deserted,  and  after  a  while  she 
drifted  down  the  stream,  fuU  of  water, — 
the  last  of  eleven  that  the  union  army  had 
destroyed,  The  larger  ram,  at  Fort  Jack- 
EK>n,  was  subsequently  blown  up.  On  tho 
28th,  General  Butler  landed  above  Fort 
St.  Philip,  under  the  guns  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Kineo, 

So  desperate  was  the  proposed  attempt 
to  run  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
regarded  at  the  time,  that  some   French 
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gmok«  cleared  off,  and  tho  forts  had  been 
passed.  Here  and  there  was  a  confeder- 
ate gun-boat  on  fire,  trying  to  make  their 
escape,  but  they  were  fired  into  and  rid- 
dled and  soon  became  wrecks.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Manasaas  made  a  set  at 
each  other  at  full  speed,  and  when  they 
were  within  thirty  or  forty  yards,  the  ram 
dodged  the  Mississippi  and  rait  on  shore, 
when  the  latter  poured  her  broadside  into 
her,  knocked  away  her  smoke-stack,  and 


and  English  officers,  who  had  been  to  New 
Orleans  and  inspected  the  fortifications, 
pronounced  such  an  undertaking  abso- 
lutely insane.  Nor  were  they  alone  in 
their  military  opinion  of  its  rashness  and 
impossibility.  It  is  related  that  when 
that  brave  veteran,  Commodore  Goldsbor- 
ough,  first  heard  the  news  of  Furragut'g 
exploit, — communicated  to  him  by  a  news- 
paper correspondent  who  boarded  th» 
Minnesota  at  Fortress  Monroe,  while  oir 
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his  way  north  with  dispatches, —  80m«- 
thing  like  the  following  conversation  took 
place  : 

"Commodore,"  said  the  correapondent, 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  inforniing  jou 
that  CotnniodorG  Furragut  has  run  past 
Forts  P[ulip  and  Jackson  with  his  jfleet, 
and  taken  New  Orleans." 

"Run  past  the  batteries?"  exclaimed 
Commodore  CJoldsborough. 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

"  It's  not  true,  sir  —  it's  a  he  I  It 
couldn't  be  done." 

A  blunt  and  sarlor-like  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  was 
made  upon  Mayor  Monroe, — a  demand 
which,  of  courKC,  ho  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist;  and  it  was  not  lou^  before  the 
venerable  national  flag  was  floating  over 
the  city  hall,  the  mint,  and  the  custom- 
house, and,  at  the  same  time,  all  flags 
emblematic  of  any  other  sovereignty  than 
that  of  the  United  States  were  instantly 
removed,  and  never  reap|»eared. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
18Gt,  however,  that  the  country  was  elec- 
trified by  that  signal  achievement  by  Far- 
ragut,  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  placed  hira  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  naval 
heroes  of  modern  times.  Guarded  at  its 
entrance  by  two  imposing  fortifications,  of 
immense  strength,  the  bay  also  floated  at 
this  time  a  formidable  naval  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  one  of 
the  ablest  oflicers  in  the  confederate  serv- 
ice. For  a  long  time,  Farragut  watched 
for  his  opportunity,  and  it  came  at  last, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable, 
as  the  result  proved,  for  union  success. 

From  the  otficial  reports,  and  the  vari- 
ous accounts  furnished  by  the  reporters 
for  the  press,  the  following  sketch  of  this 
celebrated  achievement  is  prepared.  For 
some  mouths,  Farragut — now  holding  the 
rank  of  Rear- Admiral — had  commanded  the 
United  States  blockading  fleet  off  Mobile, 
and  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  he 
awaited  the  means  necessary  to  justify 
him  in  moving  up  and  attacking  the 
defenses  of  the  city.  Knowing  the  disad- 
vantage   of    attacking   iron-cased   vessels 


with  wooden  ones,  and  that,  too,  in  tht 
face  and  under  the  guns  of  heavy  fortresses, 
without  a  co-oj>erating  land  force,  he  de- 
ferred the  movement  until  those  essential 
helps  were  provided,  though  holding  him- 
self in  readiness  to  meet,  at  any  time,  the* 
fleet  of  Buchanan,  should  it  venture  out 

In  the  summer,  Farragut  found  himself 
in  command  of  four  iron-clads  and  four- 
teen wooden  ships-of-war,  aided  by  a  small 
land  force  under  Gen.  Gordon  Granger. 
On  the  morning  of  August  5th,  therefor**, 
all  things  being  read}*,  he  went  up  th« 
bay,  passing  between  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  and  encountering  the  formidable 
confederate  ram  Tennessee,  and  also  the 
gun-boats  of  the  enemy,  Selma,  Morgan, 
and  Gaines.  The  attacking  fleet  wa« 
under  way  by  quarter  before  six  in  the 
morning,  in  the  following  order :  The 
Brooklyn,  with  the  Octorara  on  her  port 
side;  Hartford,  with  the  Metacomet; 
Richmond,  with  the  I'ort  Royal  ;  Lacka 
wanna,  with  the  Seminole  ;  Mouongaliela, 
with  theTecumsch  ;  Ossipee,  with  the  Itas- 
CO  ;  and  the  Oneida,  with  the  Galena.  On 
the  starboard  of  the  fleet  was  the  proper 
position  of  the  monitors  or  iron-clads. 
The  wind  was  light  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  sky  clondy,  with  very  little  aun. 
Fort  Morgan  opened  upon  them  at  ten 
minutes  past  seven,  and  soon  after  this 
the  action  became  lively.  As  they  st«ameil 
up  the  main  ship  channel,  there  was  some 
difficulty  ahead,  and  the  Hartford  passed 
on  ahead  of  the  Brac>klyn,  At  twenty  min- 
utes before  eight,  the  Tecumseh  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo  and  sunk,  going  down  very 
rapidly,  and  carrying  down  with  her  all 
the  officers  and  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  men,  who 
were  saved  by  a  boat  ^  jnt  from  the  Meta- 
comet. 

The  Hartford  had  passed  the  forts  before 
eight  o'clock,  and,  finding  himself  raked 
by  the  confederate  gun-boats,  Farragut 
ordered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  them,  one  of  which,  the 
Selma,  she  succeeded  in  capturing.  All 
the  vessels  had  passed  the  forts  by  half- 
past    eight,     but    the    confederate     ram 
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Tennessee  was  still  apparently  uninjured, 
in  the  rear  of  the  union  vessels.  A  signal 
was  at  onoe  made  to  all  the  fleet  to  turn 
again  and  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with 
guns,  but  lo  run  her  down  at  full  speed. 
The  Monoiig.'ihela  was  the  first  that  struck 
her,  hut  did  not  succeed  in  disabliug  her. 
The  Lackawanna  also  struck  her,  hut  inef- 
fectually. The  flag-ship  gave  her  a  severe 
shock  with  her  how,  and  as  she  passed 
poured  into  her  a  whole  port  brosidside  of 
solid  nine-inch  shot  and  thirteen  pounds 
of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twelve  feet.  The  iron-clads  were  closing 
on  her,  and  the  Hartford  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  were  hearing  down  upon  her, 
when,  at  ten  o^'lock,  she  surrendered. 
The  rest  of  the  confederate  fleet,  namely, 
the  Morgan  and  the  Gaines,  succeeded  in 
getting  back  under  the  protection  of  Fort 
Morgan.  This  terminated  the  action  of 
the  day  Admiral  Buchanan  was  himself 
badly  wounded  with  a  compouutl  fracture 
of  the  leg. 

On  the  following  day,  one  of  the  iron- 
clads shelled  Fort  Gaines,  and  wilh  Kuch 
effect,  that  Colonel  Anderson,  the  com- 
mander, sent  a  communication  to  Farra- 
gut,  offering  to  surrender.  General  Gran- 
ger, commanding  the  military  forces,  was 
sent  for,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation 
were  signed  by  the  respective  parties  on 
board  of  the  H.iirtford!.  From  this  time 
onward,  movements  were  in  progress  for 
capturing  Fort  Morgan,  and,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  at  day  dawn,  a  bombardment 
was  opened  from  the  shore  batteries,  the 
monitors  aud  ships  inside,  .".nd  the  vessels 
outside  the  bay.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  August  23d,  a  white  flag  was 
displayed  by  the  ccn'ederates,  and,  Dt  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fort  was  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  llie  navy  and 
army  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Powell 
had  been  already  a  *acked  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth,  and  blo»vn  up. 

With  what  spirit  the  fierce  and  sanguin- 

inary  conflict  between  the  Tennessee  and 

Hartford  was  carried  on,  may  be  judged 

from  the  fact,  that,  when  it  was  reported 

to  Farragut    that   the  monster  was  bear- 
Sb 


ing  down  upon  him,  he  hastened  on  deck 
with  the  remark — 

"  He  is  after  me  /  let  him  come  on  if  it 
must  be  so  ;  admiral  for  admiral — fffiff- 
skip  for  flatf-ship—Pll  fiijht  him  /  " 

The  Tennessee  was  close  at  hand,  and 
coming  with  all  her  speed  directly  at  the 
Hartford,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
running  her  down.  Farragut  mounted  to 
tlie  maintop  and  surveyed  his  ground, 
arranging  hastily  his  plan  of  battle.  This 
settled  quietly  in  his  own  niiud,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  nrnnslor.  Perfect 
quiet  prevailed  on  board  the  Hartford  j 
not  a  gun  was  fired ;  no  crew  was  to  he 
seen  ;  her  broadside  lay  plumply  exposed 
to  the  tremendous  blow  the  Tennessee  was 
hastening  to  give.  But,  suddenly,  there 
was  a  change ! 

When  the  monster  had  approached  near 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  which  Far- 
ragut had  in  view,  the  helm  of  the  Hart- 
ford was  put  hard  u  port,  her  maihinery 
started,  she  desi-ribed  aseg^ment  of  ft  circle, 
aud,  just  aa  Buchanan  had  thought  to 
strike  her  squarely  amidship  and  cut  her 
in  two, — as  he  was  capable  of  doing, — the 
towering  brow  of  the  noble  old  ship  struck 
Lira  a  tremendous  blow  on  his  jvort  quarter 
forward,  that  knocked  every  man  aboard 
his  craft  off  his  feet.  The  force  of  the 
collision  checked  the  headway  of  Ivoth  ves- 
sels. The  blow  given  by  the  Hartford 
was  a  glancing  one,  and  the  two  vessels 
came  up  broadside  to  broadside.  At  this 
moment,  a  full  broadside  from  the  Hart- 
ford was  let  go  at  her  antagonist,  but  it 
was  like  throwing  rubber  balls  against  a 
brick  wall, — nine-inch  solid  fsh  >l  though 
they  were,  niid  fired  from  the  muzzles  of 
her  guns  scarcely  twelve  feet  distant. 
Simultaneously,  Buchanan  also  discharged 
his  broadside  of  four  Brookes's  rifles,  which 
passed  completely  through  the  Hartford, 
and  expended  their  force  in  the  water 
beyond. 

Thck  Tennessee  immediately  put  on 
steam  again,  and  started  to  try  her  strength 
with  some  other  of  the  wooden  vessels. 
The  Brooklyn  lay  nearest,  and  for  that 
ship  she  headed.     Here  she  was  met  with 
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almost  precisely  the  same  reception  as 
with  the  Hartford.  Instead  of  butting 
she  received  a  butt — ^both  vessels  cniiie 
together,  broadside  to  broadside  j  both 
broadsides  were  dist-harged,  and  the  ram 
■went  ott  her  way  to  try  another,  and 
anotlier, — and  all  of  them, — but  with  no 
better  success. 

She  now  started  to  run  back  through 
the  fleet,  but  here  a  new  combination 
awaited  her.  The  monifors  hail  come  up ! 
—the  appearance  of  which  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  disconcert  the  monster.  From 
the  Hi'titjhe  had  shown  a  wholesome  dread 


he  signaled  to  the  whole  fleet.  The  littl* 
monitor  Manhattan  appeared  directly  ia 
front  of  the  ram,  to  he-ad  him  oflf.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  formed  a  circle  about  th* 
monster,  and  all  commenced,  paying  him 
their  heaviest  compliments.  It  was  a  te> 
riblo  fire — eveiy  ball  that  struck  the  union 
vessels  did  execution^  making  great  holes 
in  their  sides  and  reddening  their  deckt 
with  blood;  but  every  shot  that  struck  the 
Tennessee  glanced  away  like  a  rubber  ball. 
To  meet  the  exigency  at  this  critical  state 
of  affairs,  Fan'agut's  vessels  were  put  in 
motion,  describing  a  circle  about  the  moth 
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of  them,  and  by  skillful  maneuvering  and 
his  greater  speed  had  managed  to  avoid 
them.  Now  ihey  hammered  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  The  three  had 
managed  each  to  get  a  position  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  each  other^  and  which- 
ever way  the  ram  turned  he  met  these 
ugly  and  invincible  foes.  At  first  he  was 
»hy,  and  seemed  irreBolute  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  but  finally  seemed  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  bad  scrape  by  run- 
ning through  the  fiei^t  back  to  the  friendlj' 
protection  of  Fort  Morgan. 

Now,    then,   Admiral    Farragut;'s   fine 
tactica  developed  themselves,  and  which 


ater,  the  sloops  and  monitors  being  directed 
to  ram  her  every  time  they  came  around, 
which  was  done  with  deadly  effect.  Each 
vessel  chased  its  leader  about^  throwing  a 
broadside  at  the  enemy  at  every  opportnn- 
ily,  and  at  every  chance  getting  a  ball  a| 
her. 

In  this  wav  the  plucky  fellow  was  ter 
ribly  used.  Every  time  one  of  the  doopi 
came  on  to  the  Tennessee,  the  concnssion 
was  such  as  to  throw  the  crew  of  the  mon* 
ster  off  their  feet.  The  frequency  with 
which  she  was  thus  rammed,  and  the  con- 
tinuous  artillery  fire  that  was  rained  upOD 
her,   so   demoralized   her  men,  that  th«j 
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•re  said  to  have  begged  to  surrender,  fear- 
ing, at  every  new  shock,  that  thpy  would 
be  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  vessels  was  cuch  that  the  ram 
was  unable  to  get  range  upon  any  of  them 
so  as  to  run  them  down,  thus  compelling 
the  ram  to  remain  passive.  Or,  if  she 
attempted  to  escape  the  tormentors,  an 
unlooked  for  enemy  would  come  ami  strike 
her  on  the  quarter,  and  throw  her  out  of 
her  course.  During  this  melee,  the  Man- 
hattan got  one  good  shot  in  directly  at  the 
ram's  broadside.  The  huge  ball  of  iron 
struck  fairly  at  the  lower  angle  of  the 
heavy  casemates  and  penetrated  into  the 
inside,  spending  its  force  in  the  effort 
This  was  the  only  shot  that  ever  passed 
through  her  iron.  Agaiust  such  odds  in 
number,  such  cannonading  and  punching 
and  entanglement,  the  ram  could  not  con- 
tinue ;  and  so  the  formidable  craft — her 
smoke-stack  shot  away,  her  steering  chains 
gone,  several  of  her  port-shutters  so  jam- 
med by  the  shot  that  they  could  no+j  be 
opened,  and  ot^e  of  thorn  battered  to 
fragments,  with  the  Chickasaw  boring 
away  at  her  stern,  and  four  other  great 
vessels  coming  at  her  full  speed — finally 
succumbed,  after  a  fight  of  somewhat  more 
than  an  hour. 

On  its  being  reported  to  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  that  the  Tennessee  had  duly  sur- 
rendered, and  that  Admiral  Buchanan 
was  wounded,  he  sent  a  staff  officer  off  to 
receive  the  confederate  admiral's  swords 
Some  one  asked  Farragut  if  he  would  not 
go  off  himself  and  see  Buchanan.  The 
former  merely  replied,  *'  No,  sir,  he  is  my 
enemy."  Subsequently,  when  the  staff 
oflBcer  returned,  with  Buchanan's  aword, 
it  was  represented  to  the  admiral  that 
Buchanan  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him.  "  Well,  sir,  he  shan't  see  me  !  " 
replied  the  old  Salamander.  Then,  look- 
ing with  most  concentrated  expression  of 
countenance  upon  the  bloody  decks  of  his 
ship,  he  added — 

"  I  suppose  he  would  be  friends ;  but 
with  these  brave  men,  my  comrades,  man- 
gled, dying  and  dead  about  me,  and, 
looking     upon     the    destructioa     cauiied 


in  the  fleet,  1  can  only  conB^^-^r  him  an 
enemy," 

On  the  staff  oflScer  getting  on  board, 
Admiral  Buchanan  was  found  to  be  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  He  yielded  with  a 
very  bad  grace — in  fact,  it  was  said  that, 
after  receiving  his  wound,  he  gave  orders 
to  hia  next  in  command  to  continue  the 
fight  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  left ;  and 
then,  when  he  found  he  could  do  no  more, 
to  run  the  vessel  ashore  and  blow  her  up. 
But  there  was  no  alternative — the  ram 
must  be  surrendered  ;  and  this  was  done. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  upon 
the  staff  of  the  magnificent  ram — truly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfectly 
constructed  of  her  class — greeted,  as  they 
went  up,  by  the  hearty  and  long-continued 
cheers  of  the  whole  fleet 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  of 
Admiral  Farragut'a  men  to  their  com- 
mander. Thus,  after  the  Hartford  had 
hauled  off  from  her  fierce  assault  upon  tha 
Tennessee,  and  aa  she  was  again  puinted 
fair  for  another  blow,  and  thunderinglj 
going  down  upon  her  to  dash  into  her  a 
second  time, — suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  Hartford  was  herself  tremendously 
struck  by  one  of  the  heaviest  union  vessels 
wliich  was  also  coming  down  upon  the  con- 
federate monster,  and  it  was  thought  for  a 
brief  moment,  bo  fearful  was  the  blow, 
that  she  must  go  down.  Immediately, 
and  high  above  the  din  of  battle,  hoarse, 
anxious  voices  were  heard  crying — 

"  Th^  admiral  /  the  admiral  /  save  the 
admiral/  G(U  the  admiral  out  of  th» 
skip/" 

The  brave  men  utterly  forgot  them- 
selves— thought  not  a  moment  of  their 
own  safety,  but  only  of  their  glorious  old 
admiral.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  better 
illustrate  the  attachment  and  devotion  of 
the  whole  squadron  for  their  admiral  than 
this.  When  they  themselves  were  in 
imminent  peril  of  death,  they  only  cared 
for  him  I  Finding  the  vessel  would  float, 
notwithstanding  the  possible  serious  re- 
sults ultimately,  the  brave  old  admiral 
turned  to  his  gallant  fleet-captain  with  the 
order — 
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"Go  on  with  speed  !     Ram  her  again  !  " 

Onward  the  Hartford  sped,  determined 
to  '  do  aud  die,'  if  need  be ;  but,  just  before 
she  reached  her,  the  white  flag  of  surren- 
der waa  hoisted  above  the  discomfited 
Tennessee,  and  soon  all  the  victory,  over 
one  of  the  bravest  of  foes,  was  with  Far- 
ragnt  and  his  noble  men. 

A  little  incident  in  this  contest  may 
also  be  cited  here,  as  illustrating  his  high 
personal  qualities  as  a  man  and  oflicer, — ■ 
exhibiting,  too,  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
secrets  of  hts  courage  and  self-command, 
no  matter  what  the  stress  or  prassure  of 
circumstances  around  him: 

"Admiral,"  said  one  of  his  officers,  the 
night  before  the  battle,  "  won't  you  con- 
sent to  give  Jack  a  glass  of  grog  in  the 
morning — not  enough  to  make  him  drunk, 
hut  just  enough  to  miiku  liim  light  cheer- 
fully?^' 

"Well,"  replied  the  admiral,"!  have 
been  to  sea  considerable,  and  have  seon  a 
battle  or  two,  hut  I  have  never  fovind  that 
I  wanted  rum  to  enable  me  to  do  my 
duty.  I  will  order  two  cups  of  good  coffee 
to  each  man,  at  two  oVIock,  and  at  eiglit 
o'clock  I  will  pipe  all  hands  to  breakfast 
in  Mobile  Bay." 

The  descriptions  of  this  great  naval 
action  usually  represent  Admiral  Furra- 
gut  as  having  tied  himself  among  the  rig- 
ging, or  at  the  ma«t-head,  of  his  ship,  and 
there  observing  the  battle  and  giving  his 
directions.  Concerning  this,  he  was  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  inquired  of  by  one  of 
the  gentle  sex,  as  follows : 

"Admiral,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  tell  me  if 
it  wna  true,  as  they  said,  that  yon  were 
hished  to  the  mast,  down  at  Mobile  Bay  ?  " 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  admiral,  good  natnr- 
edly,  "  I'll  tell  you  all  about  ikat.  You 
know  that  in  a  fight  the  smoke  of  the  guns 
lies  on  the  water,  and,  naturally,  I  would 
want  to  see  over  it,  to  know  wlmt  was 
going  on.  Well,  I  would  jump  upon  a 
box  —  so  high  "  (indicating  with  hia 
hand) ;  then  I  would  get  up  a  little 
higher;  and  by-and-by  I  got  up  to  where' 
they  said.  I  suppose  I  was  two  hours  get- 
ting as  high  as  that     I  had  a  little  rope 


that  1  lashed  around  me,  just  to  keep  ^m 
falling,  in  case  I  should  get  hurt.  Everr 
one,  you  know,  is  liable  to  get  hurt  in  a 
fight." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Morgan,  the  union  loss  in  all  was  one  sbip 
sunk  by  a  torpedo,  one  burned  through 
infraction  of  orders,  and  three  huudxe«l 
and  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded,  hftU 
of  whom  were  killed  by  drowning  or  lie 
tire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unionists  took  about  fifteen  hundred 
prisoin^rs,  captured  the  two  best  vessels  of 
the  confederates,  forced  them  to  bum  thv 
gun-boat  Gaines,  and  drove  the  rest  of 
their  fleet  beyond.  Three  forts,  with 
one  hundred  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  with  all 
their  material,  were  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered to  the  victors.  The  United 
States  steamer  Oneida  suffered  more  than 
any  other  vessel. 

The  ram  Tennessee  varied  somewhat  in 
form  from  the  grim  old  Merrimac,  Bu- 
chanan's first  monster.  The  Tennessee'* 
armor  consisted  of  two  and  a  half  inch 
iron,  in  bars  eight  inches  wide,  crossing 
each  other,  and  bolted  down  with  one  and 
three-quarter  inch  bolts,  making  five  inches 
of  solid  iron.  This  again  was  backed  by 
two  feet  of  solid  oak  throughout  the  entire 
portion  of  the  boat  alwve  the  water-line, 
and  extending  some  feet  even  below  that 
From  her  forward  casemates  forward,  in- 
cluding her  pilot-house,  an  additional  inch 
of  iron  was  given  her,  making  six  inches 
of  plating,  and  an  additional  foot,  making 
three  feet  of  wooden  backing,  at  this  part 
of  the  boat.  What  may  be  called  her  gun- 
room occupied  about  two-thirds  of  her 
length,  and  was  constructed  with  a  fiat 
top,  composed  of  two  and  a  half  by  eight- 
inch  iron  bars,  crossed  and  bolted  together, 
forming  a  close  lattice-work  above  ber 
gunners,  and  affording  ventilation  while 
in  af.niiin.  Her  ports,  two  on  either  side, 
and  oiib  fore  and  aft,  were  closed  by 
means  of  imn  shutters,  which  revolved 
upon  a  pivot  in  'iho  center  of  one  side, 
and  were  worked  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel 
on  the  inside,  in  a  very  simple  and  expe- 
ditious xuaoner.     In  all  her  qualities  of 
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construction  and  equipment,  tte  Tennessee 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  craft  that 
ever  floated. 

Ill  ("lose  couuection  with  this  vast  and 
splendid  series  of  achievements,  and  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  victori- 
ous ending  of  the  war  l>y  the  valor  of  the 
navy.  —  in  which  operations  the  brave 
Admiral  Porter  exhibited  bis  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  unqnailing  courage 
and  consummate  judgment,  and  whose 
munificent  serricea  would  have  long  since 
elevated  him  to  the  cliief  magistracy  of 
his  country,  but  for  the  traditionally  dis- 
proportionate influence  of  the  army  in 
national  politics  and  counsela, — the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fifiher,  N.  C-,  deserves  to  be 
here  recorded- 

According  to  the  official  report,  this 
expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of 
Admiral  Porter  and  General  Terry,  sailed 
from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  morning  of 
January  6,  1865,  arriving  in  two  days 
at  the  rendezvous  off  Beaufort,  where, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  weather,  it 
lay  some  ten  days,  when  it  got  under  way, 
reaching  its  destination  that  evening. 
Duder  cover  of  the  deet,  the  dlsembHrkor 


tion  of  the  troops  was  effected  without 
loss.  An  immediate  reconnoissanc©  was 
pushed  to  within  about  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort,  a  small  advance  work  being 
taken  possession  of  and  turned  into  a 
defensive  line,  against  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  from  the  fort.  This*  recon- 
noissance  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  front 
of  the  work  had  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  navy  fire.  Not  many  hours,  therefore, 
were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  fort  was 
assaulted,  and,  after  most  desperate  fight- 
ing, was  captured,  with  its  entire  garrison 
and  armament.  Thus  was  secured,  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  navy  and 
army,  what — in  the  language  of  General 
Grant — vrsta  one  of  the  most  briUiant  and 
important  succestes  of  the  war.  The  fed- 
eral loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  killed 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
On  the  16th  and  17th,  the  enemy,  well 
knowing  the  nerve  and  prowess  of  Por- 
ter, abandoned  and  blew  up  Fort  Caswell, 
and  their  works  on  Smith's  Island,  which 
were  at  once  occupied  by  the  federal 
forces,  —  thus  giving  to  the  latter  the 
entire  control  of  tha  mouth  of  *\iQ  Cape 
Fear  river. 
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Lxxn. 

GRAND   MARCH    OF   THE  UNION   ARMY,  UNDER   GE>J. 
SHERMAN,  THROUGH    THE    SOUTH.— 1864. 


Q«nerQla  and  Armtea  Baffled,  and  StAtes  and  Cities  Conquered,  Without  a  Serious  Disaster  to  the  Vte* 
tors. — Dispiay  of  Military  Gcniua  Unsuri^assed  in  Any  Age  or  Country. — The  Suuthern  Coofeden^ 
Virtually  Crushed  Within  the  Coils  of  this  Wide-Sweeping,  Bold^  and  Retiistless  MoTement. — The 
Great  Closing^  Act  in  the  Campaign. — Sherman's  Qualities  as  a  Commander. — His  Great  Military  Soc- 
cess. — His  Own  Story. — A  Brilliant  Campaign  Flanned. — Brave  and  Confident  Troops. —  Atlantic 
Ga.,  the  First  Great  Prise. — Destroys  that  City:  Starta  for  the  Coast — Rilpatrick  Leads  tbe  Cav- 
alry.— Thomas  Defends  the  Border  States. — Successful  Feints  Made  by  Sherman. — SulwlaU  His 
Men  Oil  the  Enemy's  Country. — Immense  Sweep  of  the  Onward  Columns.-— SaTaonah's  DooB 
Sealed. — Fall  of  Furt  McAllister.— Christmita  Gift  to  the  President — Advance  Into  Sooth  CiroIinL— 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Her  Capital. — AM  Opposition  Powerless. — North  Carolina's  Tarn  Next^ 
Swamps,  Hills,  Quat^mirea,  Storms,  Floods  —  Battles  Fought:  Onward  to  Raleigh. — Johnston'i 
Whole  Arm/  Bagged. — Slienuati  Described  Personally. 


I  b«f  to  w went  yoa,  m  n  CbHrtmM  itfl.  the  cHj  of  SaTannih,  vlUi  out  hundrfd  tod  tfij  httrj  inas,  vieatf  of  aaBVaallia*,  I 
I twealT'Bra  thouiaad  bklei  of  coNoa.'— GiacftAL  shkuah  to  Fiueiidxat  Liscolh. 
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AXIANT,  resolute,  and  liopeful  as  a  soldier,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  added  to  these  qualities  the  wisdom 
and    genius    of    Washington 
.    ,         himself  as  a  cotnmaDder.   His 
'^     March  to  the    Sea  has  heen 
__._._..^.-, .  _,  .      . .,.  r .— ,      . »..«       .  .-  ,  iiiuversallv  pronounced,  both 

*r '.vT^^H^S' A  '^TvH  Ai  M^i*A_Jf  1^   A      I     Jl  in  America  and  £.urope^  ont 

of  the  most  hrilliant  military 
^^(iB^     ■-  ~    "-^_  7^  results — especially  when  con- 

""  *    sidered  in  connection  with  the 

slight  cost  of  life  at  which  il 
Wi^s  achieved  —  presented  in 
the  long  and  varied  history  of 
war.  It  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  modem  campaigns, 
conducted  witFi  complete  success,  without  any  considerable  battle.  And  yet  it  wiwhis 
own  native  sagacity,  more  than  anything  ebe,  which  enabled  General  Sherman  to 
plan  and  execute  the  vast  undertakings  which  have  crowned  his  name  with  iinperishar 
ble  honor.  "  I  have  oftentimes,"  said  General  Sherman,  in  an  address  at  West  Point, 
"been  a.sked  by  frit-nda  familiar  with  Xenophon,  Hume,  and  Joaiini,  in  which  of  the«e 
books  I  had  learned  tlie  secret  of  leading  armies  on  long  and  difficult  marches,  and  th»y 
■eemed  surprised  when  I  answered  that  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  been  influenced  by 
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any  of  them.  I  told  ttem  what  I  now  tell 
yoii,  in  all  simplicity  "nd  truth,  that,  when 
I  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  I  had 
often  hunted  deer  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Edisto,  the  Cooper,  and  the  Santee,  and  had 
seen  with  my  owii  eyes  that  they  could  he 
passed  with  wagons;  that  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  I  had  ridden  on  horaehack  from 
Marietta,  Ga.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  back  to  Augusta,  passing  in  my 
course  over  the  very  fields  of  Altoona,  of 
Kenesaw,  and  Atlanta^  where  afterward  it 
fell  to  my  share  to  counnand  armies  and  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  thus  casually  gained. 
Again,  in  1849  and  1860,  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  saw  arrive  across  that  wild  belt 
of  two  thousand  miles  of  unitihabitable 
country  the  caravans  of  emigrants,  com- 
posed of  men,  women,  and  children,  w^ho 
reached  their  destination  in  health  and 
strength ;  and  when  we  used  to  start  on  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  with  a  single 
blanket  as  covering,  and  a  coil  of  dried 
meat  and  a  sack  of  parirhcd  corn  meal  as 
food  ; — with  this  knowledge  fairly  acquired 
in  actual  experience,  was  there  any  need 
for  me  to  look  hack  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  Marlborough,  for  exami)le3  ? " 
But  to  all  this  kind  of  knowledge — useful, 
doubtless,  in  the  highest  degree,  General 
Sherman  added  the  possession  of  the  most 
commanding  military  genius. 

It  was  early  in  May,  1864,  that  General 
Sherman  began  the  brilliant  series  of  his 
campaigns.  The  first  objective  jxiint  was 
Atlanta.  To  reach  that  city,  his  armies 
had  to  pass  from  the  northern  limit  to  the 
center  of  the  great  state  of  Georgia,  forcing 
their  way  through  mountain  defiles  and 
across  great  rivers,  overcoming  or  tiirning 
formidably  intrenched  positions  defended 
by  a  strong,  well-appointed  veteran  army, 
commanded  by  an  alert,  cautious,  and  skill- 
ful general.  The  campaign  opened  on  the 
Bixthof  May,  and  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber the  national  forces  entered  Atlanta. 

For  some  time  previously  to  the  opening 
movement,  says  General  Sherman's  report, 
the  union  armies  were  lying  in  garrison 
■eemingly  quiet,  from  Knoxville  to  Hunts- 
ville,  aud  the  enemy  lay  behind  his  rocky- 


faced  harrier  at  Dalton,  proud,  defiant, 
and  exulting.  He  had  had  time  since 
Chri.stmas  to  recover  from  hie  discomfiture 
at  Mission  Ridge,  with  his  ranks  filled, 
and  a  new  commander-in-chief,  and  second 
to  none  in  the  confederacy  in  reputation 
for  skill,  sagacity,  and  extreme  popularity. 
All  at  once,  the  union  armies  assumed  life 
and  action,  and  appeared  before  Dalton. 
Threatening  Rot;ky  Face,  ihey  threw 
themselves  ufton  Resaca,  the  enemy  only 
escaping  by  tho  rapitlity  of  their  retreat, 
aided  by  the  numerous  ro.ods  with  which 
they  only  were  familiar.  Again  the  con- 
federate army  took  post  in  Altoona,  but 
found  no  rest,  for,  by  a  circuit  towards 
Didlas  and  subsequent  movement  to  Ac- 
Worth,  the  nninn  army  gained  the  AJ' 
toona  Pass.  Then  followed  the  eventful 
battles  about  Kenesaw,  ajid  the  escape  of 
the  confederates  across  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  The  crossing  of  tho  Chattahoochee 
and  breaking  of  tho  Augusta  road  was 
handsomely  executed  hy  Sherman's  army. 
It  was  at  this  stage  of  proceedings,  that  the 
confederate  authorities  became  dissatisfied 
with  Johnston  as  commander,  and  selected 
one  more  hold  and  rash, — General  Hood. 
New  tactics  were  adopted  by  the  latter. 
He  first  boldly  and  rapidly,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  fell  on  the  union  right,  at 
Peach  Tree  creek,  and  lost.  Again,^  on 
the  22d,  he  struck  the  extreme  union  left, 
and  was  severely  punished;  and  finally, 
again  on  the  28th,  ho  nusuccessfully  re- 
peated the  attempt  on  the  union  right, 
Sherman  slowly  and  gradually  drew  his 
linos  about  Atlanta,  feeling  for  the  rail- 
road which  supplied  the  confederate  army 
and  made  Atlanta  a  place  of  importance. 
The  enemy  met  these  efforts  patiently  and 
skillfully,  but  at  last  Hood  made  the  mis- 
takri  which  Sherman  had  waited  for  so 
long,  sending  his  cavalry  to  the  union 
rear,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  recall.  In- 
stantly Sherman's  cavalry  was  on  Hood's 
oxdy  remaining  roa<l,  with  the  principal 
army  following  quietly,  and  Atlanta  fell 
into  Sherman's  possession,  as  the  fruit  of 
well-concerted  measures,  backed  by  a  brav* 
aud  confident  army. 
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IlooJ'd  plan  was,  to  force  General  Sher- 
man from  Georgia,  by  cutting  off  hia  roin- 
muTiioations,  and  invading  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Pursuant  to  thia  plan,  HooJ, 
by  a  rapid  mareli,  gained  and  broke  up,  at 
Big  Shanty,  the  railroad  thnt  supplied 
Sberman's  army,  advanced  to  Daltou,  and 
thence  moved  toward  Tennessee.  Hood 
was  followed  from  Atlanta  by  Sherman  far 
enough  north  to  cover  his  own  purpose  and 
assure  hitn  against  Hood's  interrupting 
the  march  to  the  sea-coast  which  he  had  in 
contemplation.  The  task  of  encountering 
Hood'd  formidable  moveinentSj  and  defend- 
ing the  border  states  from  invasion,  was 
intrusted  to  General  Thomaa,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  second  in  command, 
General  Schofield. 

It  appears  from  Major  Nichols's  graphic 
diary  of  llie  events  connected  with  this 
great  march — the  narrative  of  bis  excel- 
lent observations  as  one  of  Sherman's  staff 
officers — that  the  general,  from  his  camp 
at  Gaylesville,  while  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  Hoo3'a  design,  sketched  out  the 
march  to  Goldeboro'.  Seated  in  front  of 
his  tent,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1864, 
with  hi»  generals  around  hini,  and  the 
map  of  the  states  spreail  ott  his  knees 
Sherman  ran  his  linger  over  the  map,  and 
indicated  his  course  to  Savannah.  Then, 
after  pondering  on  the  map  of  South  Car- 
olina, his  finger  rested  on  Columbia,  and 
looking  up,  he  said — 

"  Howard,  I  believe  we  can  go  there, 
without  any  serious  difficulty.  If  we  can 
cross  the  Salkahatohie,  we  can  capture 
Columbia." 

After  giving  expression  to  this  strik- 
ing strategic  insight,  General  Sherman 
passed  his  finger  quickly  over  rivers, 
swamps,  and  citiea,  to  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
saying— 

"  Tfttrf  jKjint  is  a  few  days'  march 
through  a  rich  country.  When  we  reach 
that  important  railway  junction — when  I 
once  plant  this  army  at  Goldsboro^ — Lee 
must  leave  Virginia,  or  he  will  be  defeated 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.  We  can  make 
this  march,  for  General  Grant  assures  me 
that  Lee  cannot  get  away  from  Richmond 


without  his  knowledge,  nor  without  seri- 
oils  loss  to  his  array." 

This  prediction,  showing  at  once  the 
mo:<it  remarkable  forecast  and  meet  com- 
prehensive generalship,  was  at  once  put  in 
course  of  fulfillment. 

Atlanta  having  served  its  purpose  in 
General  Sherman's  plans — a  resting-place 
on  his  way  to  Savannah,  to  Columbia,  and 
to  E-ichmoncl  if  need  be, — it  waa  given  op 
to  the  Hames,  that  its  workshops  might 
never  again  be  employed  in  casting  shot 
and  shell  for  the  confederacy.  The  rail- 
ways were  torn  up,  the  people  turned 
away,  and  torches  were  applied  to  the 
stores  and  magazines.  A  space  of  two 
hundred  acres  was  soon  on  fire,  and  ita 
progress  watched  until  the  conBagration 
had  spread  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
arrest  its  destructive  work,  and  then  the 


union  forces  marched  out  of  the  unfortu- 
nate city  with  solemn  tread,  their  baud 
playing  the  wild  anthem,  **  John  Brown'* 
soul  goes  marching  on."  The  army  num- 
bered about  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

As  the  news  of  Sherman's  great  move- 
ment Iwcame  known  at  the  north,  intense 
interest  was  felt  in  the  result,  and  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  not  a  few  were  filled 
with  the  greatest  apprehensions,  in  view  of 
the  danger*  to  be  encountered.  That  the 
president,  however,  did  not  share  in  any 
such  feeling  of  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
issue,  is  shown  by  the  following  convert*- 
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tioD  on  the  subject,  between  him  and  a 
friend. 

Said  Mr,  Lincoln's  friend:  *' Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  Sherman's  army  advantcs,  the 
rebel  forces  necessarily  concentrate  and 
increase  in  number.  Before  long,  Sher- 
man will  drive  the  columns  of  Johnston, 
Bragg,  Holce,  and  others,  within  a  few 
days'  march  of  Lee's  main  army.  May 
not  Lee  suddenly  march  south  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  form  a  junction  with 
Johnston's  troops,  and  before  Grant  can 
follow  any  considerable  distance,  strike 
Slierman'a  column  with  sup«."rior  force, 
break  his  Twiea,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive 
hia  broken  fragments  hack  to  the  coast, 
and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to 
Grant,  and  pcrhnps  defeat  hitn?'' 

President  Lincoln  instantly  replied  r 
"  And  perhaps  not !  Napoleon  tried  the 
same  game  on  the  British  and  Prussians, 
in  1815.  He  concentrated  hia  forces  and 
fell  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  inde- 
cisive victory.  He  then  whirled  round  and 
attacked  the  British,  and  met  hia  Water- 
loo. Bonaparte  was  hardly  inferior  to 
Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 
But  are  you  sure  that  Lee's  forces,  united 
with  Johnston's,  could  beat  Sherman's 
army?  Could  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before 
meeting  with  his  Waterloo  when  he  at- 
tacks Grant."  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  heap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  tlioupand  western 
veterans.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  old 
Zacli.  Taylor  at  Bueiia  Vista, — theij  don't 
know  when  th*'ff  am  whipped/ " 

In  turning  his  hack  upon  Atlanta,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  divided  his  army  for  the 
great  march  iuto  two  wingn,  General 
Howard  commanding  the  right,  and  Gen- 
eral Slo«Mim  the  left ;  General  Kilpatrtck 
handled  the  cavalry  under  Sherman's 
orders.  Tiie  various  corps  composing  the 
wings  were  led,  respectively,  by  Generals 
Osterhaus,  Blair,  Davis,  and  Williaiusj 
and  Sherman  far  a  time  accompanied  one 
wing  and  then  the  other. 

On  the  13th  of  Nuvember,  Sherman's 
comrauiiicatious  with  the  north  ceased. 
Spreading  itself  out  like  a  fan,  the  extreme 
left  wing  swept  down  the  Augusta  road, 


and  the  extreme  right  marched  towards 
Macon,  the  space  between  being  covered 
by  two  corps,  one  from  each  wing,  and  the 
cavalry  riding  wtdl  on  the  flanks.  Mil- 
ledgeville,  tlie  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the 
Oconee,  was  tlie  first  point  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  left  wing.  The  right  wing, 
preceded  and  flanked  by  cavalry,  went 
down  the  roads  towards  Macon,  sweeping 
away  the  small  opposing  forces  mustered 
by  Cobb  and  ^\l>etk'r,  and  advancing  as 
far  as  Griffin.  The  left  wing  went  by 
Covington  to  Madison,  and  there,  sending 
the  cavalry  towards  Augusta,  turned  south- 
ward by  way  of  Eatonton  to  Milledgevillo. 
The  right,  after  maneuvering  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Macon,  crossed  the  Ocmulgee  above 
it,  and,  passing  by  Clinton,  descended 
upon  Gordon,  whence  a  bi-anch  line  led  to 
Milledgeville. 

The  movement  of  troops  on  bo  many 
points  had  confounded  the  confederates. 
The  authorities  of  Augusta  believed  their 
town  was  the  object  of  tlie  march ;  those 
of  Macon  were  certain  that  it  was  against 
them  the  enemy  waa  coming.  In  reality, 
Sherman  had  turned  toward  Uracon,  and 
had  cut  off  at  least  the  infantry  force 
there,  and  rendered  it  useless.  They 
showed  fight,  however,  attacking  a  small 
union  forre,  pushed  up  to  Griswoldville  to 
protect  the  confederates  who  were  destroy- 
ing the  railroad,  and  were  punished  se- 
verely for  their  courage. 

In  a  week  after  quitting  Atlanta,  the 
left  wing  waa  united  at  Milledgeville  and 
the  right  at  Gordon,  while  the  cavalry 
were  scouring  the  flanks.  In  the  uiean- 
time,  General  Wheeler  bad  ridden  round 
the  right  flank,  and  crossing  the  Oconee, 
had  turned  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
swampy  stream.  But  his  resistance  waa 
vain.  Slocum  moved  out  from  Milledgevillo 
upon  Sandersville,  and  Howard  marched 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah  railway, 
thrusting  Wheeler  .away  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Oconee,  and  crossing  himself 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  left  wing 
was  now  converging  on  Louisville,  while 
the  right  struck  across  the  country,  by 
Swainsboro',  upon  Milieu.      It  was  now 
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paBB  ^it  th«  ooilafaiAM  hwl  bo  troopa 
atvoBg  *wnBgfc  ••  iateni>l  theaHirli,  as 
aO  their  eliMto  had  faded  to  arrest  tht 
tarwati  ■uiiiiafnt  of  the  oolsBuiiL 

Ib  ^ia  wBj,  oovcnBg  a  wide  boot,  wnr 
filing  thraaigli  svBBipe,  nam  aficeadiag  oot 
oa  a  bnad  £not  Bader  the  t^&ed  piaai^ 
DOW  ^^*»S»y  t»  tear  Bp^  tvia^  aad  boxB 
EiilsanddeepenyDovoaIlMiiBgeatt]«  and 
fomge,  aad  crefywhere  w^kooied  and  iei- 
lowed  bj  tiie  negroes,  tlie  anaj  pressed 
forward  to  its  goaL  Th«  left  flasken  c^ow 
dovn  throBghSfMVt^  tbesotid  body  «l  the 
left  Bing  BMudied  AroBg^  Darisbtnoi'^  die 
right  tuorcd  steadily  forward  apon  Milkn, 
whik  KUpatrick  was  in  the  front  threat- 
ening Wajnesboro%  aad  destTojing  the 
bridges  on  the  waj  to  Augusta.  At  length 
the  whole  foroe,  save  one  corps,  crossed 
the  Ogeeehee  and  unit«d  at  Millen. 

Here,  i^gain,  Sherman  kept  his  oppo- 
nents in  doubt  respecting  the  coarse  he 
would  pursue.  At  Millen  he  threatened 
both  Augusta  and  SuTannah,  and  he  made 
such  strong  demonstrations  on  the  Au- 
gusta road,  that  he  led  the  confederates  to 
fear  for  Augusta,  and  so  prevented  them 
from  concentrating  their  troops  at  Savan- 
nah. Kilpatrick,  supported  by  two  infan- 
try brigades,  very  effectually  disposed  of 
Wheeler.  The  army  halted  two  days,  and, 
refreshed  and  united,  began  on  the  second 
of  December,  its  final  march  upon  Savan- 
nah. The  whole  force,  save  one  corps, 
went  steadily  down  the  strip  of  laud  be- 
tween the  Savannah  and  the  Ogeeehee, 
while  the  one  corps  on  the  right  bank, 
marching  in  two  columns,  a  day  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  bod}',  effectually  pre- 
vented the  confederates  from  making  any 
stand  on  the  main  road  by  constantly 
Hanking  every  position,— -a  sound  precau- 
tion, though  not  needed. 

The  correspondents  who  accompanied 
this  grand  army  on  its  triumphant  march, 
have  furnished  abundant  narrative  con- 
cerning that  brilliant  consutomation  of  its 
toils,  the  capture  of  Savannaii.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  December  12th,  says  one  of 
these,  that  Genfraii  Howard  relieved 
Hazen's    second   division  of  the  fifteenth 


corps,  by  a  part  d  the  S<rwrte«atk.  lad 
threw  it  across  the  Liltfe  Ogimhssy 
toward  the  G««a  Ogtiifcii^  wSA  «ha 
view  cC  n  tJBg  it  t«  C^aahi*  IiIbimI» 
aad  tBdBoi^  Fort  MeAIKstccvhkk  held 
the  rrrer  aad  the  dty.  The  caaMantn 
had  dusmijad  Ka^  hni^  actvat  th» 
GrfBk  Oge«ch«^  bmI  this  Iwid  tB  ha  ta- 
paired ;  this  was  deoe  oae  thattMad  Im* 
«i  bridging— dBring  the  Btght,  aad,  oa  the 
Btoming  of  the  ISth,  Haasa  erossed  aad 
nwred  toward  the  point  vhscv  Fort  M«AK 
lister  ohatra^ad  tha  nfBr.  Ki^Bthek,  ia 
the  meantiiai^  had  ■wad  dttwm  t*  8l^ 
Catherine's  sooad,  opsned  eoBuanaicBtioo 
with  the  fl<^,  and  asked  penaisaiea  to 
storm  Fort  McAllister;  but  Shcnnaii 
thought  the  cavalry  anequal  to  this  feat^ 

Hazen  made  his  arrangfrawnts  to  stona 
the  fort  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  Q«a- 
erala  Sherman  and  Howard  being  at  Che- 
roe^s  rice  mill,  on  the  Oge<»chee,  o|)posite 
the  fort.  Sherman  was  on  the  roof  of  the 
mill,  snrrounded  by  his  sta£F  and  signal 
officers,  Beckley  and  Colo,  waiting  to  com- 
municate with  Hajwn,  on  the  Island. 
While  patiently  waiting  ftv  '" 
nals,  Shernuan's  keen  eye  di  ■ 
in  tlie  horiion,  seaward.  Up  to  this  lnnt< 
he  had  rcceive<l  no  intclligenco  from  th«» 
fleet.  In  a  moment  the  countonanco  of 
the  bronsed  chieftain  lightened  up,  and  h« 
exclaimed — 

'*LookI  Howard;  there  is  thp  gun- 
boat!" 

Time  {tassed  on,  and  the  vessel  now 
hecjime  visible,  but  no  signal  from  the 
fleet  or  Hazen,  Half  an  hour  patised,  and 
the  guns  of  tho  fort  o[)oued  tiiuiuUaneouetly 
vrith  puffs  of  smoke  that  rose  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  tlic  furt,  sliowjng  that 
Hazen's  skirmishers  hud  opened.  A  mo- 
ment after,  Hazen  signaled — 

'•  I  have  invested  tho  fort,  and  wiU 
assault  iinnu'diutt'ly.'* 

At  this  utonii'nt,  Deckley  announced  a 
signal  from  the  pm-bout.  All  t'jes  now 
turned  from  the  fort  to  thii  gun-boat  I  hut 
was  coming  to  their  assist-.mco  with  news 
from  home.  A  few  raessnjji's  piis»,  which 
apprise    that    Foster    and    Dahlgren   are 
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within  speaking  diatance.  The  gun-boafe 
now  halts  aud  nska — - 

''Can  we  run  up?  Is  Fort  McAllister 
ours?" 

"  No,"  is  the  reply ;  "  Hazen  is  just 
^-eady  to  storm  it.     Can  you  aasiet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  is  the  respouse ;  "  What  will 
you  hju'e  u.s  do  ?  " 

But  before  Sherman  can  reply  to  Dahl- 
grtn  the  thunders  of  the  fort  are  heard, 
and  the  low  sound  of  small  arms  is  borne 
across  the  three  miles  of  marsh  and  river. 
Field  glasses  are  opened,  aiul^  sitting  flat 
upon  the  roof,  the  hero  of  Atlanta  gazes 
away  off  to  the  fort,  "  There  they  go 
grandly — not  a  waver,"  he  remarks. 

Twenty  seconds  pass,  and  again  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  See  that  flag  in  the  advance,  Howard ; 
how  steadily  it  moves ;  not  a  man  falters. 
•  *  There  they  go  still ;  see  the  roll  of 
musketr}'.     Grand,  grand ! " 

Still  he  strained  his  eyes,  and  a  moment 
af  t  e  r  s  pok  e  w  i  tho  ut  look  i  n  g  n  p — 

*^Tliat  flag  still  goes  forward;  there  is 
no  flinching  there." 

A  pause  for  a  minute, 

"Look! "he  exclaims,  "it  has  halted. 
They  waver — no,  it's  tho  parapet !  There 
they  go  again;  now  they  scale  it;  some 
are  over.  Look  !  There's  a  flag  on  the 
works!  Another  J  another.  It's  outs. 
The  fort's  ours  !  " 

The  glass  dropped  by  his  side  ;  and  in 
an  instiint  the  joy  of  the  great  leader  at 
the  possession  of  the  river  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  road  to  his  new  base  burst  forth 
in  worA-j — 

"  As  the  old  darkey  remarked,  dis  chile 
don't  sleep  dis  night !  " — and  turning  to 
one  of  his  aids,  he  added,  "  Ha-vo  a  boat 
for  me  at  once ;  I  must  go  there  ! " — 
pointing  to  the  fort  from  which  half  a 
dozen  battle-flags  floated  grandly  in  the 
sunset. 

But  this  dramatic  scene  is  thus  graphi- 
cally delineated  by  another  correspondent, 
who  brings  the  narmtivt'  down  to  the  rul- 
miuattng  and  crowning  event.  The  United 
States  revenue  cutt<?r  Nemaha,  Lieutenant 
Warner,    General   Fobter'tj  flag-boat,  left 


Hilton  Head,  on  the  morning  of  December 
12th,  to  go  down  the  coast  with  General 
Foster  and  staff,  to  endeavor  to  open  com- 
munication with  General  Sherman,  going 
through  to  Fort  Puhiski  and  tbeoce 
through  the  marsh  to  Warsaw  Sonnd, 
looking  toward  the  main  canal  to  discover 
some  traces  of  Sherman's  advance.  None 
were  observed,  so  Foster  proceeded  outaide, 
and  entered  Ossabaw  Sound,  where  the 
gun-boat  Flag,  on  blockading  duty,  wm 
communicated  with.  Lieutenant  Fisher 
wag  here  left  on  board  the  Flag,  to  proceed 
with  his  party  up  the  Ogeecbee,  and  en- 
deavor t^  "'enal  to  Sherman,  if  he  should 
approach  the  coast  at  that  point. 

The  Nemaha  returned  to  Warsaw,  and 
moved  up  the  Wilmington  river,  anchor- 
ing just  out  of  range  of  a  confederate  bat- 
tery. During  the  night,  rockets  were 
thrown  up  by  Captain  Merrill,  chief  of  tho 
signal  corps,  to  announce  his  presence  to 
General  Sherman's  signal  officers,  but 
elicited  no  response. 

Lieutenant  Fisher  was  more  successful. 
The  Flag  lircd  six  guns  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, from  a  heavy  gun,  as  a  signal,  and 
then  Lieutenant  Fisher  threw  up  several 
rockets  and  closely  examined  the  horizon 
over  the  mainland  for  tho  response.  At 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  after  a  rocket  had  been  discharged 
from  tho  Flag,  a  little  stream  of  light  waa 
observed  to  shoot  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ogeecbee,  and  quickly  die  away.  Another 
rocket  was  immediately  sent  up  from  the 
flag-ship,  and  a  second  stream  of  light  was 
seen  in  the  same  position  as  the  first.  It 
then  became  a  question,  whether  or  not 
they  were  confederate  signals  to  deceive 
the  federal  officers. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  the  navy  tug 
Dandelion,  acting  master  Williams,  took 
Lieutenant  Fisher  and  his  party,  and  Cajv 
tain  Williainson,  of  the  flag-ship,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Ogeecbee,  to  a  point  within 
sight  of  Fort  McAllister  and  the  batteries 
on  the  Little  Ogeecbee.  Here  Lieutenant 
Fisher  took  a  small  boat  and  proceeded  up 
as  far  as  possible  without  drawing  the 
enemy's  fire.      A  careful    reconnoissance 
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was  made  of  the  fort  nnd  the  surrounding 
woods,  from  which  came  the  reports  of 
musketry,  audthe  attention  of  the  garrison 
seemed  to  be  directed  inland  entireljr.  A 
flag,  which  seemed  like  that  of  the  Union, 
was  seen  flying  from  a  house  four  miles  off, 
and  on  more  careful  examination  the  stars 
were  plainly  visible,  and  all  doubt  of  the 
character  of  the  flag  was  at  once  remoTed. 
It  teas  the  flag  that  had  floated  over  Gen- 
eral HowartPs  head-quarters  at  Atlanta^ 
and  now  flamed  out  on  the  sea-coast, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  cifif  of  Savon- 
nafi.  Lieutenant  Fisher  at  once  returned 
to  the  tug,  and  moved  up  to  an  opening 
out  of  range  of  Fort  McAllister,  when, 
from  the  top  of  the  pilot-house  of  the  Dan- 
delion, the  American  flag  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  A  white  signal  flag  was  at 
once  raised  by  Lieutenant  Fisher,  and  at 
once  a  signal  flag  of  like  nature  was  wared, 
and  communication  opened.  Lieutenant 
Fisher  signaled — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  McClintock,  chief  signal  officer  of 
Grenend  Howard,"  was  signaled  back. 

A  message  was  at  once  sent  to  General 
Sherman,  tendering  all  aid  from  General 
Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren.  General 
Sherman  then  signaled  that  he  was  invest- 
ing Fort  McAllister,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  the  boat  could  help  with  her  heavy  guns. 
B<^fore  any  re]tly  could  be  given,  Sherman 
had  signaled  to  Hazen,  of  the  fifteenth 
corps,  to  take  the  fort  immediately.  In 
five  minutes  the  rally  hud  been  sounded 
by  the  bugles.  One  volley  of  musketry 
was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  the  three 
brigade  flags  of  Hazen's  troops  were 
placed,  almost  simultaneously,  on  the  par- 
apets of  Fort  McAllister.  The  fort  was 
captured  in  twenty  minutes  after  General 
Sherman's  order  to  take  it  was  given. 
Sherman  then  sent  word  that  he  Avould  be 
down  that  night,  and  to  look  out  for  his 
boat.  The  tug  immediately  steamed  down 
to  Ossabaw  Sontid,  to  find  General  Foster 
or  Admiral  Dahlgren ;  but  they  not  being 
there,  dispatches  were  Sent  to  them  at 
Warsaw,  announcing  General  Sherman's 
intended  visit,  and  the  tug  returned  to  its 


old  position.  While  approaching  the  fort 
again  a  small  boat  was  seen  coming  down. 
It  was  hiuled  with— 

"What  boat  is  that  ?  "  and  the  welcome 
response  came  back — 

"  Sherman." 

It  soon  came  alongside,  and  out  of  the 
little dugHDut,  paddled  by  two  men,  stepped 
General  Sherman  and  Genera!  Howard, 
and  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Dandtlion. 
The  great  leader  was  received  with  cheer 
after  cheer. 

The  city  of  Savannah,  strongly  fortified, 
and  garrisoned  b}*  a  large  force  under  Gen- 
eral Hardee,  was  summoned,  but  surrender 
was  refused.  Preparations  for  assault 
were  made,  and,  during  the  night  of  De- 
cember 20th,  Hardee  evacuated  the  city, 
and,  with  a  large  part  of  bis  garrison, 
escajied  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
union  army  soon  after  entered  the  city, 
and  General  Sherman  thus  announced 
to  President  Lincoln  this  splendid  tri- 
umph : 

"/  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  the  city  of  Savannah  J  with  150  heavy 
gunSf  and  plenty  of  ammunition^  and  also 
aJxnit  25,000  hales  of  cotton." 

Waiting  at  Savannah  only  long  enough 
to  refit  and  n-cruit,  Shi^rman  again  began 
a  march  which,  for  peril,  labor,  and  results, 
will  compare  with  any  ever  made  by  an 
organized  army.  The  floods  of  the  Savan- 
nah, the  swamps  of  the  Combahee  and 
Edisto,  the  high  hills  and  rocks  of  the 
Santce,  the  flat  quagmires  of  the  Pedee 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  were  all  passed  in 
mid-winter,  with  its  floods  and  rains,  in 
the  face  of  an  accumulating  eneray. 

On  the  morning  of  February  17th,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  entered  Columbia,  the  capi- 
tal of  South  Carolina.  In  about  a  month 
fro.i  this  time,  and  after  fighting  battles 
at  Averysboro'  and  Bentonville,  be  made 
a  junction  with  General  Terry's  forces  at 
Goldsboro',  N.  C,  and  from  this  point 
pushed  onward  to  Raleighj  where,  on  the 
26th  of  April  he  received  the  surrender  of 
the  confederate  army  under  Johnston, — the 
only  remaining  formidable  confederate 
army  in  existence  at  that  time  east  of  the 
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Miaaiaaippi  river, — thus  virtiially  crushing 
the  southern  confederacy.  Indeed,  it  was 
Sherman's  intention  not  to  stop  short  of 
Richmond,  and  only  the  great  eveiits  con- 
summated a  short  time  previously  at  that 
important  point,  under  Gnint's  masterly 
generalship,  rendered  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme unnecessary. 

At  this  time,  the  great  warrior,  as  de- 
scribed hy  his  acconipliahed  aid-tle-eatup, 
Major  Nichols,  waa  in  person  nearly  si.x 
feet  in  height,  with  a  wiry,  muscular,  and 
not  ungraceful  frame.  His  age  only  forty- 
seven  years,  hut  hta  face  furrowed  with 
deep  lines,  indicating  care  and  profound, 
thought.  With  surprising  rapidity,  how- 
ever, these  strong  lines  disappeared  when 
he  talked  with  women  and  children.  His 
eyes  dark  brown,  and  sharp  and  quick  in 
expression  ;  his  forehead  broad  and  fair, 
and  .sloping  gently  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  litter  being  covered  with  thick  and 
light  brown  hair,  cloaely  trimmed ;  bis 
beard  and  moustache,  of  a  sandy  hue, 
were  also  closely  cut.  Of  an  iron  consti- 
tution, exposure  to  cold,  rain,  or  burning 
heat,  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  u[>on  his 
powers  of  endurance  and  strength.  Under 
the  most  hai«ta»iug  couditiooa,  be  exhibited 


no  signs  of  fatigue.  Wlien  in  the  field  he 
retired  early,  but  at  midnight  he  might  be 
found  pacing  in  front  of  his  tent,  or  sitting 
by  the  camp-iire  smoking  hia  cigar.  He 
would  fall  asleep  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  a  little  child, — by  the  roadside  or  upon 
wet  ground,  on  the  hard  floor  or  when  a 
battle  stirred  the  scene  j  but  the  galloping 
of  a  courier's  horse  down  the  road  would 
instantly  awaken  hirp,  as  well  as  a  voice 
or  movement  in  his  tent.  As  showing  hie 
thorough  military  spirit,  it  is  related  of 
him,  that,  before  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he 
refused  a  commission  of  major-general  in 
the  regular  army,  saying,  "These  positioiu 
of  BO  much  trust  and  honor  should  be  held 
open  until  the  close  of  the  war.  They 
should  not  be  hastily  given.  Important 
campaigns  are  in  operation.  At  the  end, 
let  those  who  prove  their  capacity  and 
merit  be  the  ones  appointed  to  these  high 
honorj."  The  great  captain  was  in  a 
short  time  made  lieutenant-general,  and, 
subsequently,  on  the  accession  of  General 
Grant  to  the  presidency,  he  D©cau?e  Oen- 
EiiAL  OF  TiiR  AitMY, — a  military  rank 
and  title  conferred  only  upon  three  per- 
sons, since  the  founding  of  the  republic, 
namely,  Washington,  Gkant,  Shsbmajt. 
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LXXIII. 

FALL  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.,  THE  CONFEDERATE 
CAPITAL.— 1865. 


The  Entrenched  City  Gosely  Kncompftssed  for  Months  by  Gen'^ral  Gninf t  Brave  Legions  and  Walli  of 
SteeL — Flight  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Surrender  of  General  Lee'e  Army. — Overthrow  of  the  Four 
Tear«'  Gigantic  Rebellion. — The  jEgi«  and  Starry  Ensigns  of  the  Republic  Everywhere  DonainanL — 
Transports  of  Joy  Fit!  tlie  Iiand. — A  Nation's  Laurels  Crown  the  Head  of  the  Conqueror  of  Peace. 
^Memorable  Day  in  Human  Aflkira. — Momentoua  lasuea  Involved  — Heavy  Cost  of  this  Triumpb. 
— Without  it,  a  Lo»t  Reptjltlic. — Unequaled  Valor  BiBplayed,^ — Shemmo's  Grand  Conceptiona. — 
Sheridan's  Splendid  Generalship.'— Onward  March  of  Events. — Strategy,  Battles,  Victories. — Lee's 
Lines  Fatally  Broken. — Approach  of  the  Final  CrUis  — Richmond  Evacuated  by  !Nighc. — Retreat 
of  Lee;  Vigorous  Pursuit, — His  Hopeless  Resistance  to  Grant — Their  Correspondence  and  Inter- 
view.— ^The  Two  Great  Generals  Face  to  Face. — What  was  Said  and  Done. — Announcing  the  Result. 
— Parting  of  Lee  with  His  Soldiers — President  Lincoln's  Visii  to  Richmoiid  — Raising  the  United 
States  Flag  at  Fort  Sumter. — Davis  a  Prisoner  io  Fortress  Monroe. 


**!  ptapot*  M  lirht  It  Mit  oa  taia  Mv*.  It  tt  teke*  all  •ummer."— Oivirai.  QuAttfrn  fMsr^VOa  raOH  V«S  flsLBk 


OCK.  OBAKT    VTATtVa  TSSMS    OF  SUBaSKDCK. 


ERXES  crossing  the  Hellespont  with  hia  miles  of 
troops  and  flotilla,  and  over  which  vast  concourse, 
he  wept,  it  ia  Buid,  as  it  passed  in  review,  was  not 
a  more  memorablo  illustration  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  than  that  which  was  exhibit- 
ed in  1864  and  1865  by  the  Union  army  under  Gren- 
eral  Grant,  which,  like  a  wall  of  steel,  beleagi*r- 
ed  the  entrenched  city  of  Kichmond — the  strong- 
hold of  his  country's  foes, —  and  brought  it,  in 
Ajiril  of  the  last-named  year,  to  submission  and 
surrender;  and  with  which  event,  the  hosts  that 
had  been  gathered  !>y  a  powerful  confederacy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  melted  away  in 
defeat  and  disaster,  the  disunion  chieftains  became 
fugiti\-es,  and  the  long  strife  of  arms  ceased 
thromghotit  the  nation.  This  event  has  been  justly 
characterized  as  far  more  momentous  than  any 
other  that  is  likely  to  happen  in  our  timw,  and 
wliich  will  always  make  1865  one  of  the  great 
years  of  history — putting  it,  in  fact,  in  the  sam« 
category  with  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  \ear   in  which  Home  was  sacked,  in  which 
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Europe  was  saved  from  the  Saracens,  in 
which  Lutlier  began  to  preach  the  Reform- 
ation, in  wliicli  Parliuttieut  drew  the  sword 
against  Charles  I,,  and  in  which  the  first 
shot  was  fired  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; a  year,  in  short,  in  which  events 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
important  stage  in  human  progress. 

That  the  foe  thus  vanquished  was  not 
•in  inferior  one  is  shown  hy  the  single  fact, 
— if  by  no  other — as  stated  hy  one  of  the 
most  retiabb'  authorities  in  such  matters, 
that,  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  no  city 
has  been  jmrcbased  by  a  conqueror  at  so 
heavy  a  price  as  it  cost  to  take  Richmond. 
Napoleon  took  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Mos- 
cow, each  in  a  single  campaign,  and,  wlieu 
the  scale  of  fortune  turned,  the  Allies 
entered  Paris  in  two  successive  years. 
Sehastopol  resisted  the  English  and  French 
armies  for  tbirteen  or  fourteen  months, 
and  four  or  five  battles  were  fought  in  the 
hope  of  raising  the  siege.  For  nearly 
four  years,  Richmond  was  the  principal 
object  of  siege  and  attack  by  the  union 
armies,  and  probably  half  a  million  of  men 
were  at  different  times  employed  in  at- 
tempting its  conquest.  After  (he  disas- 
ter at  Bull  Run  had  shown  the  federal 
government  the  deficiencies  of  its  military 
organization,  General  MoClellan  command- 
ed an  army  of  not  far  from  two  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  Potomac,  and  he  land- 
ed more  than  half  the  number  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, while  his  colleagues  defended  the 
approaches  of  Washington.  The  losses  of 
the  union  army  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  theCbickahominVjand  in  the  subsequent 
defeat  of  General  Pope,  were  variously 
estimated  from  fifty  thousand  all  the  way 
up  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Burn- 
side's  loss,  in  his  attack  upon  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  was  not  far  from  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  about  the  same  result 
attended  the  struggle  between  Generals 
Lee  and  Hooker,  in  1B63.  The  magnifi- 
cent union  victory  at  Gettysburg,  involv- 
ing so  great  a  loss  of  life,  was  included  in 
the  same  campaign.  It  was  not  till  the 
early  summer  of  1864,  that  General  Grant 
commenced  bis  final  advance  upon  Rich- 


mond, and  the  battles  which  ensued  in  the 
Shenandoah  and  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Petersburg,  added  largely  to  the  rt?cord  of 
bloodshed.  Great  and  most  precious,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  cost  of  final  victory  to  the 
union  army,  its  final  defeat  instead  would 
have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  existence  of 
the  Republic  ! 

The  splendid  militar}'  conceptions  of 
General  Slu^rman,  and  their  perfect  cxecu 
tion,  hud  much  to  do  with  hastening  the 
downfall  of  Richmond  and  the  collapse  of 
the  southern  confederacy,  nor  can  the  brave 
and  effective  niovemeut  of  General  Sheri- 
dan in  the  same  relation  be  too  highly 
eulogized  hy  his  countrymen.  Of  the  lat 
ter  general's  ser^'ices,  at  this  most  excit* 
ing  and  momentous  crisis,  General  Grant 
says  :  "  During  the  30th,  (March,  1865.^ 
Sheridan  advanced  from  Dinwiddie  Court- 
Ilouse  towards  Five  Forks,  where  he  found 
the  enemy  in  force.  General  Warren 
advanced  and  extended  his  line  across  the 
Boydton  plink  road  to  near  the  Whhe 
Oak  ruad,  with  a  view  of  getting  across 
the  latter  ;  but  finding  the  enemy  strong 
in  his  front,  and  extending  beyond  hisleft, 
was  dirt'cled  to  hold  on  where  lie  was  uiid 
fortify*  General  Humphreys  drove  the 
eneniy  from  his  front  into  his  main  line  on 
the  Hatcher,  near  Burgess's  mills.  Gen- 
eral.;! Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke,  made  exam- 
inations in  their  fronts  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  The  two  latter  reported  favorably. 
The  enemy  confronting  us,  as  he  did,  at 
every  point  from  Richmond  to  our  extreme 
left.  1  conceived  his  lines  must  be  weakly 
held,  and  could  be  penetrated  if  my  esti- 
mate of  his  forces  was  correct.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  extend  nn'  line  no 
further,  hut  to  re-enforce  General  Sheri- 
dan with  a  corps  of  infantry,  and  thus  ena- 
ble him  to  cut  loose  and  turn  the  enemy'n 
right  flank,  and  with  the  other  corps  as^ 
sault  the  enemy's  lines." 

With  what  soldierly  gallantry  Sheridan 
and  his  colleagues  fulfilled  the  parts  as- 
signed them  by  their  superior,  is  thus 
related  by  the  latter.  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  Slst,  General  Warren  reported  fo- 
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vorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White 
Oak  road,  and.  was  directed  to  do  so.  To 
'»ccotnpli*>h  this,  lie  moved  with  one  divis- 
ion, instead  of  his  whole  corps,  which  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  superior  force 
and  driven  back  on  the  second  division 
before  it  had  time  to  form,  and  it,  in  turn, 
forced  back  upon  the  third  division, 
when  the  enemy  was  checked.  A  divis- 
ion of  the  second  corps  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  his  support,  the  enemy  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss,  and  {lossession  of 
the  White  Oak  road  gained.  Sheridan 
advanced,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
got  possession  of  the  Five  Forks,  but  the 
enemy,  after  the  affair  with  the  fifth  corps, 
re-enforced  the  rebel  cavalry,  defending 
that  point  with  infantry,  and  forced  him 
back  towards  Dinwiddie  Court-House. 
Here  General  Sheridan  displayed  great 
generalship.  Instead  of  retreating  with 
his  whole  command  on  the  main  army,  to 
tell  the  story  of  superior  forces  encount- 
ered, he  deployed  his  cavalry  on  foot,  leav- 
ing only  mounted  men  enough  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses.  This  compelled  the 
enemy  to  deploy  over  a  vast  extent  of 
wooils  and  broken  country,  and  made  his 
progress  slow.  At  this  juncture,  he  dis- 
patched to  me  what  had  taken  place,  and 
that  he  was  dropping  bark  slowly  on  Din- 
widdie Coiirt-House."  Never  was  tho  trib- 
ute of  praise  more  worthily  bestowed, 
than  this  by  the  greatest  of  American 
heroes  upon  General  Sheridan. 

But  still  more  important  events  were 
hastening.  "On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  April,"  says  General  Grant,  "  General 
Sheridan,  re-enforced  by  General  Warren, 
drove  the  enemy  back  on  Five  Forks, 
where,  late  in  the  evening,  he  assaulted 
and  carried  hi<»  strongly  fortified  position, 
capturing  all  his  artillery,  and  between 
five  and  six  thousaad  prisoners.  About 
the  close  of  this  buttle,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Charles  Griffin  relieved  Major- 
General  Warren,  in  command  of  the  fifth 
corps.  The  report  (if  tliia  reached  me  after 
nightfall.  Some  apprehensions  filled  my 
mind  lest  the  enemy  might  desert  his  lines 
during  the  nighty  ojid  by  falling  upou 
B9 


General  Sheridan  before  assistance  could 
re.T,ch  him,  drive  him  from  his  position 
and  open  the  way  for  retreat.  To  guard 
against  this.  General  Miles's  division  of 
Humphrey's  corps  was  sent  to  re-enforce 
him,  and  a  bombardment  was  commenced 
and  kept  «p  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, April  2d,  when  an  assault  was  ordered 
on  the  enemy's  lines.  General  Wright 
penetrated  the  lines  with  his  whole  corps, 
sweeping  everything  before  him  and  to 
the  left  towards  Hatcher's  Run,  capturing 
many  guna  and  several  thousand  prisoners. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Ord'a  command,  until  he  met 
tlie  other  division  of  General  Ord's  that 
hafl  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy's  lines 
near  Hatcher's  Run,  Generals  Wright 
and  Ord  immediately  swung  to  the  right, 
and  closed  all  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of 
thcni  in  Petersburg,  while  General  Hum- 
phreys pushed  forward  with  two  divisions 
and  joined  General  Wright  on  the  left. 
General  Farko  succeeded  in  carr^'ing  the 
enemy's  main  line,  capturing  guns  and 
prisoners,  but  was  unable  to  carry  his 
inner  line.  General  Sheridan  being  advised 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  returned  Gen- 
eral Miles  to  hia  proper  command.  On 
reaching  the  enemy's  lines  immediately 
surrounding  Petersburg,  a  portion  of  Gen- 
eral Gibbon's  corps,  by  a  most  gallant 
charge,  captured  two  strong,  enclosed  works 
— the  most  salient  and  commandiug  south 
of  Petersburg — thns  materially  shortening 
tho  line  of  investment  necessary  for  tak- 
ing in  the  city.  The  enemy  south  of 
Hatcher's  Run  retreated  westward  to 
Sutherland's  station,  where  they  were 
overtaken  by  Miles's  division.  A  severe 
engagement  ensued  and  lasted  until  both 
his  right  and  left  flanks  were  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  General  Sheridan,  who 
was  moving  from  Ford's  station  towards 
Petersburg,  and  a  division  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Meado  from  the  front  of  Petersburg, 
when  he  broke  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  in  our  hands  his  puns  and  many 
prisoners.  This  force  retreated  by  the 
main  road  along  the  Appomattox  river. 
During  the  night  of  the  second,  the  enemy 
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ted  Peterttburff  and  Richmond,  ar.d 
ted  toward  Danville.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d,  pursuit  was  commenced. 
General  Sluiridau  [mshed  for  the  Danville 
road,  keeping  near  the  Apjiomattox,  fol- 
lowed by  General  Meado  with  the  second 
and  sixth  corps,  while  General  Ord  moved 
for  Burkesville  along  the  South  Side  road, 
the  ninth  corps  stretched  along  that  road 
behind  him," — these  combined  movements 
being  made  with  such  rapidity  and  efiec^ 
tiveneaa,  that  Lee's  array  could  have  no 
expectation  of  escape  founded  upon  any 
reasonable  probability. 

By  the  night  of  Tuesday,  April  4th, 
Sheridan  and  the  fifth  corps  had,  by  a 
march  of  thirty-six  miles,  gained  a  position 
west  of  Lee,  near  Jettersville,  on  the  roai 
Burkesville.  This  movement  resulted 
the  next  day  in  tlie  capture  of  a  train  of 
three  hundred  wagons,  with  five  cannon 
and  a  thousand  priaotiers.  On  Wednes- 
day, Grant,  with  the  twenty-fourth  corps, 
had  reached  Nottoway  Court-Houae,  and 
there  learned  by  a  dispatch  from  Sheridan 
that  Lee  had  been  intercepted.  On  Thurs- 
day, Grant  had  brought  his  army  up  to 
Sheridan's  support,  and  with  the  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  corps,  lay  in  line  of  battle 
at  Burke's  Station,  facing  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  cutting  Lee  off  from  Dan- 
ville. Lee  then  tried  to  move  on  toward 
Lynchburg,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route 
by  way  of  Deatonsville,  toward  the  Appo- 
mattox, which  he  hoped  to  cross,  and,  with 
the  river  between  him  and  Grant,  secure 
liis  retreat,  Lee  was  compelled  to  fight 
at  Deatonsville,  where  he  was  defeated, 
his  loss  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand 
prisoners,  including  Lieutenant-General 
Ewell  and  Major-Generala  Custia  Lee, 
Kershaw,  Corse,  DeBarry,  Anderson,  Hun- 
tou,  and  Barton.  Fourteen  cannon  were 
also  taken,  and  several  hundred  wagons. 

On  Friday,  April  7th,  Grant  WTote  briefly 
to  Lee,  asking  him  to  surrender  "  that 
portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army 
known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 
He  said  :  "  The  result  of  last  week  must 
convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  tha  army  of 


Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle."  Lee 
replied  the  same  day,  saying  that  though 
he  was  not  entirely  of  Grant's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance,  he  reciprocated  the  desire  to 
avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  a^ked 
upon  what  terms  Grant  would  accept  the 
surrender.  On  tlie  8th,  Grant  again  wrote, 
declaring  that  ho  should  insist  UjHjn  but 
one  condition,  namely :  "  That  the  men 
surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking 
up  arms  again  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged." 
To  this,  Lee  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
the  emergency  had  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender,  but  desired  an  interview  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  on  the  old  stage 
road  to  Richmond,  in  respect  to  the  restor- 
ation of  peace.  On  the  ninth,  Grant 
wrote  that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant 
such  an  interview.  He  said :  "  Th» 
terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are 
well  understood.  By  the  South  laying 
down  their  arma  they  will  hasten  tha; 
most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of 
human  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
property  not  yet  destroyed." 

In  taking  the  ground  that  he  did  in  this 
correspondence,  Grant  acted  expressly 
in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained 
by  his  superiors  at  Washington.  It  ap- 
pears that  among  the  dispatches  which 
Grant  had  sent  to  the  president,  about 
this  time,  was  one  in  which  he  spoke  of  an 
application  to  be  made  by  Lee  for  an 
interview  to  negotiate  about  peace.  Mr. 
Lincoln  intimated  pretty  cleaily  an  inten- 
tion to  permit  extremely  favorable  terms, 
and  to  let  his  general-iu-cliief  settle  them  ; 
and  this  even  to  an  extent  that  overpow- 
ered the  reticent  habits  of  his  secretary  of 
war,  who,  after  restraining  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  broke  out  sternly,  sayings 

'*  Mr.  President,  to-morrow  is  inaugura- 
tion day  If  you  are  not  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  an  obedient  and  united  people,  you 
had  better  not  be  inaugurated.  Your 
work  is  already  done,  if  any  other  authoi*- 
ity  than  yours  is  for  one  moment  to  be 
recognized,  or  any  terms  made  that  do  not 
signify  that  you  are  the  supreme  head  of 
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the  nation.  If  generals  in  the  fieM  ure 
to  negotiate  peace,  or  anj'  other  cliief 
magistrate  is  to  be  acknowledged  on  the 
continent,  then  you  are  not  needed,  and 
you  had  better  not  take  the  oath  of  oflBce," 

"Stanton,-*  said  the  president  —  hia 
whole  tone  changing,  "you  are  right.  Let 
me  have  a  pen.'* 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  to 
you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  confer- 
ence witli  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for 
the  capitulation  of  Lee's  array,  or  on  8om© 
minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He 
instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to 
decide,  discuss,  or  confer  on  any  political 
question ;  such  questions  the  president 
holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit 
them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conven- 
tioHS.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  to  press 
to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages.'' 

The  president  now  read  over  what  he 
had  written,  and  then  said — 

'*  Now,  Stanton,  date  and  sign  this  pap«r, 
and  send  it  to  Grant.  We  '11  see  about 
this  peace  business." 

Grant's  note  declining  any  interview  to 
consider  terms  of  peace  was  received 
by  Lee  on  the  spot  which  ho  had  desig- 
nated for  the  meeting.  On  receipt  of  this, 
Lee  at  once  di8patflM?*l  another  note, 
requesting  a  personal  interview  for  the 
object  named  in  Grant's  previous  commun- 
ication— the  surrender  of  Lee's  army.  A 
flag  of  truce  proreeded  to  Appomatto.x 
Court-House  shortly  after  noon,  and  at 
about  two  o'clock  the  two  generals  met  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  W.  McLean.  General 
Lee  was  attemledby  General  Marshall,  his 
adjutant-general ;  General  Grant,  by  Colo- 
nel Parker,  one  of  his  chief  atds-de-camp. 
General  Grant  arrived  about  fifteen  min- 
utes later  than  General  Lee,  and  entered 
the  parlor  where  the  latter  was  awaiting 
him. 

The  two  generals  greeted  each  other 
with  dignified  courtesy,  and  after  a  few 
moments  conversation,  proceeded  to  the 
business  before  them.  Lee  immediately 
alluded  to  the  conditions  named  by  General 


Grant  for  the  surrender,  characterized 
tht-ni  as  exceedingly  lenient,  and  SJiid  he 
would  gladly  leave  all  the  details  to  Gen- 
eral Grant's  own  discretion.  Of  this  inteN 
view,  General  Grant  himself  gave  the 
following  interesting  account  to  some 
friends,  at  a  private  dinoer-party  in  Wash- 
ington : 

"  I  felt  some  embarrassment  in  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  General  Lee.  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  he  was  General  Scott's 
chief-of-staff  in  Meiico  ;  and  iu  addition  to 
the  respect  1  entertained  for  him,  the 
duty  which  I  had  to  perform  was  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  and  I  wishe<l  to  get  through 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Wh<^n  I  reached 
Appomattox  Court-House,  I  liad  ridden 
that  morning  thirty-seven  miles.  I  was 
in  my  campaign  clothes,  covered  with  dast 
and  mud  ^  I  had  no  sword  ;  I  was  not  rren 
well  mounted,  for  I  rode  (turning  to  Gen- 
eral Ingals,  who  was  present,)  one  of 
Ingals's  horses.  I  found  General  Lee  in  a 
fresh  suit  of  confederate  gray,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  rank,  and  at  his  side  the 
splendid  dress-sword  which  had  been  given 
him  by  thtj  state  of  Virginia.  We  shook 
hands.  He  was  exceedingly  courteous  in 
his  address,  and  we  seated  ourselves  at  a 
deal  table  in  Mr.  McLean's  front  room. 
We  talked  of  two  of  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render, which  had  been  left  open  by  our 
previous  corrcsi)ondence,  one  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  ceremonies  which  were  to  bo 
observed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  when  I  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  have  any  parade, 
but  said  I  should  be  contented  with  the 
delivery  of  arms  to  my  officers,  and  with 
the  proper  signature  and  authentication  of 
paroles,  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased. 
When  I  yielded  the  other  point,  that  the 
officers  should  retain  their  side  arms  and 
private  baggage  and  horses,  his  emotions 
of  satisfaction  were  plainly  risible.  We 
soon  reduced  the  terms  to  writing.  We 
parted  with  the  same  courtesies  with  which 
we  liad  met.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  evinced  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  relief  when  the  business  was  finished. 
I  immediately  mounted  Ingals's  horse,  re- 
turned to  General  Sheridan's  head-quarters, 
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and  did  not  again  present  myself  to  the 
confederate  comaiauder." 

The  house  in  which  this  meet  memora* 
We  interview  took  place  was  a  comfortable 
and  well-Kuilt  double  brick  house,  with  a 
small  green  lawn  in  front.  The  occupant, 
Mr.  McLean,  lived  in  1861  at  Bull  Run, 
and  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  first 
and  famous  Bull  Run  huttle  was  fought. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  and  the  annoyances 
to  which  he  was  subjeuted,  that  lie  aban- 
doned his  place,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
distant  town  of  Appomattox.  Here  he 
purchased  some  land  and  settled  quietly 
down,  as  he  thought,  beyond  the  tide  of 
war.  But  fate  followed  him ;  for,  about 
four  years  after  he  left  the  Bull  Run  fanui 
the  southern  army  was  surrounded  at 
Appomattox,  and  the  last  battle  as  well  as 
the  first  was  fought  on  his  farm !  The 
large  marble-topped  center  table,  on  which 
the  two  generals  signed  the  minutes,  was 
of  a  somewhat  antiquated  style,  and  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  General  Ord  for 
fifty  dollars.  General  Cuater  purchased 
the  other  table,  of  small  size,  on  which  the 
documents  were  prepared,  for  twenty-five 
dollars. 

After  the  interview,  General  Lee  re- 
turned to  his  oxvn  camp,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  where  big  leading  officers  were 
assembled,  awaiting  his  roturn.  He  an- 
nounced the  result  and  tlie  terms,  where- 
upon they  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  liberal  conditions-  They  then  a]>- 
proached  hira  in  order  of  rank,  shook 
hands,  and  assured  him  of  their  approval 
of  his  course,  and  their  regret  at  parting. 
The  fact  of  surrender  aud  the  easy  terms 
were  then  announced  to  the  troops,  and 
when  General  Lee  appeared  among  them 
be  was  loudly  cheered. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond,  General  Weitzel,  with  the 
second  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the 
twenty-fourth  army  corps,  entered  the  city 
and  took  possession,  hoisting  the  United 
States  flag  at  every  prominent  point,  and 
on  the  next  day  President  Lincoln  visited 
ibe  fallen   capital.     Hia  appearance  was 


greeted  with  tumultuous  cheering,  though 
he  came  with  no  pomp  of  attendance  or 
surroundings,  and  totally  unheralded.  He 
arrived  in  a  United  States  war  vessel, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  landing 
called  the  Rocketts,  al>out  a  mile  below 
the  city,  aud  thence,  accompanied  by  his 
young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  went  to 
the  city  in  a  boat.  Mr.  C.  C  Coffin, 
( **  Carleton,")  tlie  accomplished  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  in  giving 
an  account  of  this  presidential  visit,  says 
that  somehow  the  negroes  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  ascertained  that  the  tall  man 
wearing  a  black  hat  was  President  Lin- 
coln. There  was  a  sudden  shout.  An 
oflScer  who  had  just  picked  up  fifty  negroe* 
to  do  work  on  the  dock,  found  himself 
alone.  They  left  work,  and  crowded 
around  the  president.  As  he  approached, 
I  said  to  a  colored  woman, — 

"  There  is  the  man  who  made  you  free." 

«  What,  massa  7  " 

"  That  is  President  Lincoln." 

«  Bat  President  Linkum  V* 

"Yes.** 

She  gazed  at  him  a  moment,  clapped 
her  hands,  and  jumped  straight  up  and 
down,  shouting  "  Glory,  glory,  glory  !"  till 
her  voice  was  lost  in  the  universal 
cheer. 

There  was  no  carriage  near,  so  the  presi- 
dent, leading  his  son,  walked  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  up  to  General  WeitzeFs  head- 
quarters— Jefferson  Davis's  presidential 
mansion.  A  colored  man  acted  as  guide. 
Six  sailors,  wearing  their  round  blue  caps 
and  short  jackets  and  bagging  pants,  with 
navy  carbines,  were  the  advance  guard. 
Then  came  the  president  and  Admiral 
Porter,  flanked  by  the  officers  accompany- 
ing him,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  then  six  more  sailors  with 
carbines, — amid  a  surging  mass  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  black,  white,  and 
yellow,  running,  shouting,  and  dancing, 
swinging  their  caps,  bonnets  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  soldiers  saw  him  and 
swelled  the  crowd,  cheering  in  wild  enthu- 
siasm. All  could  see  him,  he  was  bo  taU, 
so  conspicuous. 
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Oue  colorerl  woman,  standing  in  a  door- 
way, as  the  president  passed  along  the 
sidewalk,  ghouted,  "  Thank  you,  doar 
Jesua,  for  this !  thank  you,  Jesus  1 " 
Another,  standing  hy  her  side,  was  clap- 
ping her  hands  and  sliouting,  "  Bless  de 
Lord  I  "  A  colored  woman  snatched  her 
bonnet  from  her  head,  whirled  it  in  the 
air,  and  Bcreamed  with  all  her  might, 
"  God  bless  yon.  Massa  Linkum  [  " 

President  Lincoln  walked  in  silence, 
acknowledging  the  galutes  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  of  the  citizens,  black  and 
white.  It  was  the  man  of  the  people 
among  the  people.  It  was  the  grej^.t  de- 
liverer among  the  delivered.  General 
Shepley  met  the  president  in  the  street, 
and  escorted  him  to  General  Weitzel'a 
quarters.  Major  Stevens,  hearing  that 
the  president  was  on  his  way,  suddenly 
summoned  a  detachment  of  Massachusetts 
cavalry,  and  cleared  the  way.  After  a 
tedious  walk,  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Davia 
was  reached.  The  immense  crowd  swept 
round  the  corner  of  the  street  aud  packed 
the  space  in  front.  General  Weitzel 
received  the  president  at  the  door.  Cheer 
upon  cheer  went  up  from  the  excited  mul- 
titade,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  colored. 
The  officers  who  had  assembled  were 
presented  to  the  president  in  the  reception 
room,  and  then  citizens  innumerable  paid 
him  their  respects  j  after  which  the  presi- 
dent took  a  ride  through  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  Admiral  Porter,  Generals  Shep- 
ley and  Weitzel,  and  others. 

All  this,  took  place  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  flight  of  Davis,  Early  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  eventful  Sunday,  Lee  tel- 
egraphed to  his  chief,  that  his  lines  had 
been  broken  in  three  places  and  that  Rich- 
mond must  be  evacuated  in  the  evening. 
This  message  was  delivered  to  Davia  at 
eleven  o'clock,  while  he  was  in  church. 
He  immediately  left,  and,  arranging  his 
affairs  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  cabinet  to  Danville.  Pol- 
lard, the  historian  of  the  southern  cause, 
states  that  the  rumor  was  caught  up  in 
the  streets  that  Richmond  was  to  be  evac- 
natedi  and  was  soou  carried  to  the  ends 


of  the  city.  Men,  women,  and  cbildreu, 
rushed  from  the  churches,  passing  from 
lip  to  lip  news  of  the  impending  falh  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  signs 
of  evacuation  became  apparent  to  the  in- 
credulous. Wagons  ou  the  streets  were 
beiug  hastily  loaded  at  the  departments 
with  boxes,  trunits,  etc.,  and  driven  to  the 
Danville  depot.  Those  who  had  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  with  the  fugitive  govern- 
ment looked  on  with  amazement ;  then, 
convinced  of  the  fact,  rushed  to  follow  the 
government's  example.  Vehicles  suddenly 
rose  to  a  premium  value  that  was  astound* 
ing.  All  over  the  city  it  was  the  same — 
wagons,  trunks,  boxes,  bundles,  and  theii 
hurrying  owners,  filling  the  streets.  By 
order  of  the  military  authorities,  all  the 
spirituous  liquor  in  the  city  was  destroyed, 
but  some  of  it  was  seized  and  tised  by  the 
straggling  soldiery,  who  thereupon  commit- 
ted the  grossest  excesses.  The  great 
tobacco  warehouses  were  also,  by  mili« 
tary  order,  set  on  fire,  as  were  also  the 
various  bridges  leading  out  of  the  city, 
and  the  rams  in  James  river  were  blown 
up.  The  whole  scene  was  awful  in  the 
extreme. 

At  Danville,  Davis  set  up  the  form  and 
machinery  of  his  government,  issuing  at 
once  a  stirring  address,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  the  struggle.  Relieved  from  the  nece^- 
flity  of  guarding  particular  points,  our 
army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to 
point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far 
from  his  base."  Waiting  here,  in  expect- 
ation of  Lee's  arrival  with  his  army,  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  the  latter  reached 
him  on  the  10th  of  April.  Dismayed  at 
the  tidings,  Davis  hazily  made  his  escape 
to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  afterwards^  with 
various  baitings,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
thence  to  Washington  and  Irwinsville, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  captured.  May  11th,  by 
the  union  cavalry,  and  carried,  a  prisoner, 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was,  in  form, 
the  close  of  the  war.  General  Jolinston 
surrendered  bis  army  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
April  26th,  to  General  Sherman.  General 
Howell  Cobb,,  with,  his  militia  and   fire 
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generals,  surrpjideretl  to  General  Wilsoti, 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  April  20th.  Gen.  Dick 
Taylor  surrendered  all  tbe  remaining  con- 
federate fon'ea  east  of  the  Misisissippi  to 
General  "Canby,  May  14th  ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  his  entire  command,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  same  officer.  On 
the  14th  of  April, — juat  four  years  from 
the  memorable  bonibnrdment  and  evacua- 
tion,— the  tlag  of  tho  United  States  was 
planted  again  upon  Fort  Sumter,  under 
the  orders  of  the  president,  by  the  hands 
of  General  Anderson,  its  commander  in 
April,  18fil. 

The  close  of  this  mighty  etnipgle,  assur- 
ing the  world  of  the  continued  nationidity 
of  the  American  Union,  filled  the  land 
with  such  transporta  and  demonstrations 
of  joy  aa  were  never  before  known  among 
any  people  ;  and  the  laurels  of  the  nation 
covered  the  brow  of  Graxt,  the  hero  of 
mighty  battles — the  Conqueror  of  Peace. 
By  special  act  of  congress,  the  full  and 
supreme  rank  of  General — a  title  never 
worn  by  a  United  States  commander  since 
the  daya  of  the  illustrious  IVashicgton, — 
was  revived  and  conferred  ui>on  Grant; 
and,  as  the  higliest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  in  1869  transfer- 
red from  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
exalted  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  station  he  remained  eight 
years. 

One  event,  in  especial,  among  the  clus- 
ter just  named  in  connection  with  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Great  Conflict,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  mention  here, 
namely,  the  Jie-possession  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  the  restoration  to  its  original  place  on 
that  historic  spoty  Inj  General  Anderson^  nf 
the  identlrftljiaff  which,  after  an  honora- 
ble and  gallant  d<'fcnse,  he  was  compelled 
to  lower  in  April,  18C1. 

This  ceremony  of  re-occupation  took 
place,  as  ordered  by  President  Lincoln,  on 
Friday,  April  14th,  1865,  in  presence  of 
several  thousands  of  spectators.  Among 
the  company  were  Generals  Gillmore,  Dix, 
Washhurne,  Doubleday,  Anderson,  Delar 
fieldt  Grove r,   Hatch|   and   Saxton^  £^7. 


Henry  Ward  Boccher,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  George  Thompson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Fox,  of  tlie  Navy  Department, 
Professor  Davis,  and  some  two  hundred 
olJicers  of  the  navy.  The  spectators  were 
conveyed  from  Charleston  to  the  fort  by 
steamers,  and  the  «.-eremonies  were  ushered 
in  at  noon  with  a  song  and  chorus  entitled 
*  Victory  at  Last.' 

Prayer  was  now  offered  by  Rev.  Mat'- 
thias  Harris,  chaplain  United  States  Army, 
who  made  the  prayer  at  the  raising  of 
the  flag  when  Major  Anderson  suddenly 
removed  his  command  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter,  December  27th,  1860. 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  then  read 
selections  of  scripture,  after  which,  Adju- 
tant-General Townsend  read  iVfajor  Ander- 
son's dispatch,  dated  steamship  Baltic,  on" 
Sandy  Hook,  April  18th,  18G1,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Major-General  Anderson  and  Sergeant 
Hart  then  stepped  forward  on  the  platform 
and  unfurled  the  glorious  old  banner,  amid 
the  deafening  cheers  of  the  assemblage. 
As  they  raised  the  flag,  with  an  evergreen 
wreath  attached,  the  occupants  on  the 
stage  all  joined  in  taking  hold  of  the  hal- 
yards. The  scene  of  rejoicing  that  fol- 
lowed, as  the  flag  reached  the  top  of  the 
staff,  was  indescribable.  Tho  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  There  was  a  simultane- 
ous rising,  cheering,  and  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  for  fully  fifteen  minutes. 
As  the  starry  emblem  floated  out  grace- 
fully to  the  strong  breeze,  tho  joyful  dem- 
onstrations were  repeated,  which  wer» 
responded  to  by  music  from  the  bands,  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  a  national  salute  from  every  fort  and 
battery  that  fired  upon  Sumter  in  April, 
1861.  When  this  was  over,  General  Ander- 
son came  forward  and  said— - 

"  I  am  here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  brother  soldi  era,  to  perform  an  act  of 
duty  which  is  dear  to  my  heart,  and  which 
all  of  you  present  appreciate  and  feel.  Did 
I  listen  to  the  promptings  of  my  own 
heart,  I  wovdd  not  attempt  to  speak  ;  but 
I  have  been  desired  by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  a  few  remarks.      By  the  con- 
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ment  of  the  hotiored  eecre- 

cy  of  war  to  fTiJtill  the  cherished  wish  of 

ly  heart  through  four  longyeairsof  bloody 

fftr — to  restore  to  its  proper  place  this 

,erj  flag  which  floated  litre  during  peace^ 

itfore  the  first  at^t  of  ihia  cruel  rebeUion 

■I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  thia 

Ly,  to  be  here  to  petfortu  this,  perhapa 

'  last  act  of  duty  to  tuy  country  iu  this 

.     My  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  to 

nighty  God  for  the  aignal  blessings  he 

I  giTen  us — bleBsings  beyond  namheT. 

*  all  the  world  proclaim  *  Glory  to  Ood 


in  the  litgbeet ;  on  earth,  pesce  and  good 
will  toward  men.' " 

The  'Star  Spangled  Banaer'  was  then 
fiung  by  the  whole  audience,  with  great 
feeling  and  e£Fect;i  after  which^  Bev. 
Henry  Ward  Beether  delivered  a  com* 
memorative  oration  of  great  eloijuence  and 
power.  The  doxology,  with  devotjoiial 
BcrviceSi  closed  the  public  exercises  of  the 
day ;  and,  with  cheers  for  President  Lift- 
coin,  the  old  Flag,  the  Unionj  General! 
Grant,  Bhennan,  and  othera,  th«  vast  mul- 
titude se^JLratttd. 
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ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN,   AT   FORD^S 

THEATER,  WASHINGTON,  BY  J.  WILKES 

BOOTH.— 1805. 


CJompiracy  to  Murder,  SimultaneouBlT,  all  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  GoTemment  — The  Most  Exalted 
and  Beloved  of  Mortal  Rulers  Falls  a  Victim. — A  UniverBal  Wail  of  Anguish  aud  Lamentation 
Poured  Fortli  from  the  National  Heart— Darkest  Page  in  tlie  History  of  the  Country — Funeral  Cor- 
tege Through  Fifteen  States. — Tragical  Fate  of  the  Conipiratora. — Object  of  this  Most  Infamoua  of 
Crimea— Singular  Time  of  its  Perpetration. — Virtuol  End  of  tlie  Great  Civil  War — Dawn  of  Peace: 
Universal  Joy. — President  Lincoln's  Ilnppy  Fmme  of  Mind. — How  He  Passed  His  La»t  Hay. — Con- 
versationa  on  the  Kvenintf  of  April  14th. — Makes  an  Enp^agement  for  the  Morrow — Last  Time  He 
Signed  Hi»  Name.— lieluctantly  Goes  to  the  Theater. — Arrives  Late;  Inunense  Audience — Plans  and 
MoTements  of  Booth,  tlie  Assasiiin. — The  Fatal  Shot :  A  Tragedy  of  Horrors  — Kornoval  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  B  Private  Houoe. — Speechleaa  and  Unconscious  to  the  End  — Death-Bed  Scenes  and  Ineidcnta. 
— The  Nation  Stunned  at  the  Appalling  News. — Its  Reception  at  the  South,  and  by  General  Lee. 

— A  Continent  in  Tears   and   Mourninij. — Most 
Imposing  Obnequies  Ever  Known. — Booth's  Swift 
:tnd  Bloody  End. — Trial  of  His  Mule  and  Female 
M.  complices. 


— "  Mourn  yr  fnr  him?  Irl  hini  bf  rrnnlfld 
Ail  Uic  tiiiiDl  niitilir  cuiac  tbal  ever  hemii 
Did  lollaw  la  hi*  urn." 


MK.    I.I>iOni.N'a  SAfeLT  HOUE. 


;•,  ^  EVIEWlNG  tlie  greiit procesaion  of  eyents 
whiclj  distingui.sh  the  ninety  years  cov- 
ered by  our  niitional  existence,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  is,  confessedly,  none 
of  the  many  during  that  period,  which 
shows  90  dark  and  terrible  a  page, — none  which  so  paralyzed  tlie  heart  of  the  nation,  or 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  agony  through  the  four  continents  of  the  globe,  causing  world-wide 
sorrow  and  lamentation, — ;w  the  aasa.<«si nation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  Foril'a  Theater,  in  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
on  the  liiglit  of  April  14th,  1865.  And  this  bloody  deed  was  but  one  act  in  the  diabol- 
ical conspiracy  which  contemplated  the  simultaneous  murder  of  the  chief  officera  of 
state,  at  tlie  fedtral  capital,  to  the  end  that  panic  might  there  seize  upon  the  govern* 
naeiit  and  nation,  and  treason  and  anarchy  assert  their  sway  over  a  republic  in  ruins. 

And  yet,  t!ie  time  chosen  for  this  most  appalling  conspiracy  was  that  which  was 
marked  by  the  virtual  close  of  the  great  war  which  for  four  long  years  had  filled  the 
land  with  carnage  and  death  \  the  pro\ve.ss  of  General  Grant  had  shattered  the  plans  of 
the  ablest  military  chieftains  of  the  south  ;  General  Sherman  had  consummated  hia 
grand  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  through  South  Carolina ;  all  the 
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chief  cities  of  the  smith  were  occupied  by 
the  union  forces ;  Lee  had  surrendered 
his  sword,  and  President  Lincoln  had  just 
visited  the  rity  of  Riditiioiid,  so  receiitly 
the  confederate  strongliuld;  and  Jefferson 
Davis  was  a  fugitive,  wlio  had  tlieu  barely 
escaped  capture.  The  duniKiistra lions  of 
joy  at  the  now  certain  conclusion  of  hostil- 
ities, and  the  dawn  of  peace,  were  wnivei^ 
sal;  and  by  no  one,  in  all  the  land,  was 
this  joy  shared  so  fully  ;i3  by  President 
Lincoln. 

Of  t!ie  president's  happy  frame  of  mind, 
now  tliat  victory  had  everywhere  crowned 
the  federal  arms,  and  he  was  entering  on 


V^J 


hie  second  presidential  term  under  the 
auspices  of  prospective  peace,  soniething 
may  be  judged  by  the  incidents  repre- 
sented to  have  transpired  in  connection 
with  his  private  and  personal  intercourse, 
during  the  last  day  of  his  life.  On  the 
morning  of  that  fatal  day,  Captain  Robert 
Lincoln,  son  of  the  president,  and  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  capitulation  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  breakfasted  with  his  father,  and 
the  president  passed  a  happy  hour  listen- 
ing to  all  the  details.  While  thus  at 
breakfast,  he  heard  that  Speaker  Colfax 
was  in  the  house,  and  sent  word  that  ho 
wished   to   see  hiiu    immediately   in   the 


reception  room.  He  conversed  with  him 
nearly  an  hour,  on  his  future  policy  as  to 
the  south,  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  the  cabinet.  Afterwards  he  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Hale,  minister  to  Spain, 
and  with  several  senators  and  representa- 
tives. At  eleven  o'clock,  the  cabinet  and 
General  Grant  met  with  him,  and,  in  one 
of  the  most  important  and  satisfactory 
cabinet  sessions  held  since  his  first  inau- 
guration, the  future  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  harmoniously  and  unanimously 
agreed  on,  Secretary  Stanton  remarking 
that  he  felt  that  the  ^government  was 
stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  since 
the  rebellion  commenced.  Turning  to 
General  Grant,  Mr.  Liuculu  asked  him  if 
he  had  heard  from  Gt-neral  Sherman. 
General  Grant  replied  that  he  had  not,  but 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  dis- 
patches from  him  announcing  the  sur- 
render of  Johnston,  The  president  re- 
plied : 

"  Well,  you  will  hear  very  soon,  and  the 
news  will  he  important." 

"W^hy  do  you  think  so?"  inquired 
General  Grant,  somewhat  in  a  curious 
mood, 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  had  a 
dream,  last  night,  and,  ever  since  the  war 
began,  I  have  invariably  had  the  same 
dream  before  any  very  important  military 
event  hits  occurred."  He  then  instanced 
Bull  Run,  Aiitietam,  Gettysburg,  etc.,  and 
said  that  before  each  of  those  events  he 
had  had  the  same  dream,  and,  turning  to 
Secretary  Welles,  continued,  "  It  is  in 
your  tine,  too,  Mr.  Welles,  The  dream  is, 
that  I  saw  a  ship  sailing  very  rapidly,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  portends  some  important 
national  event." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  president  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  interview  with  General 
Oglesby,  Senator  Yates,  and  other  leading 
citizens  of  Illinois. 

At  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Hon.  George  Ashmun,  of  Massar 
chnsetts,  who  pre.sided  over  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  I860,  called  at  the  White 
House,  and  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
where  Mr.  Colfax  was  seated,  waiting  for 
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an  interview  with  the  president,  on  husi- 
ness  whicli  Imd  a  bearing  on  liis  jiroposed 
overland  trip,  A  few  moments  ehipsed, 
when  President  Lincoln  entered  the  room, 
and  engaged  in  conversation  upon  various 
matters,  appearing  to  be  in  a  very  hapjvy 
and  jovial  frame  of  mind.  He  spoke  of 
his  visit  to  Richmond,  and  wlit-n  they 
stated  that  there  was  much  nneasincsa  at 
the  north  while  he  was  in  that  city,  for 
fear  that  he  might  be  shot,  he  replied, 
jocularly,  that  he  would  have  been  ahiniied 
himself  if  any  other  perf<on  had  been  pres- 
ident and  gone  there,  but  that  personally 
he  did  not  feel  any  daiigiT  whatever. 
C5onver8iiig  on  a  matter  of  btiainesa  with 
Mr.  Aahmun,  he  made  a  retuark  that  ho 
saw  Mr.  Ashmuu  was  surprised  at,  and, 
though  not  very  important,  he  immediately 
said,  with  his  well-known  kindness  of 
heart,- — 

"You  did  not  understand  me,  Ashmun, 
I  did  not  mean  what  you  inferred,  and  I 
take  it  all  back  and  apologize  for  it." 

Mr.  Ashmun  desiring  to  see  him  again, 
and  there  being  no  time  to  attend  to  it 
then,  the  president  took  out  a  card,  and 
placing  it  on  hta  knee,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Allow  Mr,  Ashmun  and  friend  to  come 
to  me  at  nine  A.  M.,  to-morrow, 

April  14,  '65.  A.  Lincoln." 

These  were  the  last  ivords  that  he 
penned.  It  was  the  last  time  that  ho 
signed  his  name  to  any  order,  document  or 
message.  The  last  words  written  by  him 
were  thus  making  an  engagement  for  the 
morrosv — an  engagement  whit-ji  he  was  not 
allowed  to  meet.  Before  the  hour  had 
arrived  he  was  no  more.  After  signing 
the  card,  lie  said,  humorously,  to  Mr. 
Colfax,— 

"Mr.  Sumner  has  the  gavel  of  the  Con- 
federate Congrejis,  which  he  got  at  Rich- 
mond, to  hand  to  the  secretary  of  war;  but 
I  insisted  then  that  he  must  give  it  toj'ou, 
and  you  tell  him  for  me  to  hand  it  over," 

Mr,  Ashmun  here  plea.santly  alhided  to 
the  gavel  which  ho  him.self  still  had — the 
same  one  he  had  used  when  presiding  over 
the  Chicago  Nominating  Convention  of 
1860. 
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President  Lincoln  finally  stated  that  he 
must  go  to  the  theater,  and,  saying,  **  You 
are  going  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  mo  to  tho 
theater,  I  hope,''  wannly  pressed  Speaker 
Colfajc  and  Mr.  Ashniun  to  accompany 
tl»cm,  but  they  excused  them.selvfs  on  the 
score  of  previous  engagements.  It  was 
now  half  an  hour  after  the  time  when  they 
had  intended  to  start,  and  they  spoke 
about  waiting  half  an  hour  longer, — the 
president  going  with  reluctance,  as  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  that  evening  gone  north, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  wish  the  people 
to  he  disappointed,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced in  the  afternoon  puiiers  that  the 
jtrcsident,  Mrs.  Liuioln,  and  General 
Grant,  would  attend  the  theater  that  even- 
ing, to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
"American  Cousin."  At  the  door,  Mr. 
Lincoln  stopped  and  said, — 

"  Colfax,  do  not  forget  to  tell  the  people 
in  the  mining  regions,  as  you  pass  through 
them,  what  I  told  you  this  morning  about 
the  development  when  peace  comes,  and  1 
will  telegraph  yon  at  San  Francisco." 

Starting  for  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
took  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  the 
president  and  Mr.  Colfax  walked  together. 
As  soon  as  the  president  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
gave  orders  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
around  to  Senator  Harris's  residence,  for 
Miss  Harris.  Aa  tho  carriage  rolled 
away,  they  both  said  '•  Good-by, — Good- 
by,"  to  Messrs.  Ashmun  and  Colfax.  A 
few  momenta  later,  and  the  pr^isidential 
party  of  four  persons,  namely,  the  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and 
Major  Rathhone,  arrived  at  the  theater 
and  entered  the  front  and  left-hand  upper 
private  box.         fc 

The  deeply-laid  plan  of  Booth  to  murder 
the  president  was  soon  to  culminate  in 
horrid  and  fatal  execution.  According  to 
the  very  reliable  account  given  by  tlie 
Hon.  H.  J,  Raymond,  in  his  biography  of 
the  martyred  president,  and  in  which 
account  there  is  exhibited  tlie  most  pains- 
taking synopsis  of  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence concerning  Booth* a  movements,  the 
murderer  made  liia  appearance  at  fifteen 
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miuutea  after  ten,  passed  along  the  pas- 
sage behintl  the  spectators  in  the  dress- 
circle,  showed  a  card  to  the  president's 
messenger,  and  stood  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes looking  down  upon  the  stape  and  the 
orchestra  ht^low.  He  then  entered  the 
vestibule  of  the  president's  box,  closed  t!ie 
dtHjr  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  bj  brac- 
ing a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall, 
so  that  it  cmild  not  be  opened  from  the 
outside,  lie  then  drew  a  small  silver- 
mounted  Derringer  pistol,  which  lie  car- 
ried in  hi»  right  band,  holding  a  long 
double-edgi'd  dagger  iu  his  left.  All  in 
the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceedinga 
upon  the  stago;  but  President  Lincoln 
was  leaning  forward,  hnhling  aside  the 
curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  hand,  and 
looking,  with  his  liead  slightly  turned, 
towards  the  audience.  Booth  stepped 
within  the  inner  door  into  the  box.  directly 
behin<l    the    president,   and,    holding    the 


pistol  just  over  the  back  of  the 
S|l|\  chair  in  wliioh  he  sat,  shot  him 

through  the  back  of  the  head. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  head  fell  slightly  forward, 
and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every  other 
respect  hiis  attitude  remained  unchanged. 
The  report  of  the  pistol  startled  those 
in  the  box,  and  Major  Rathbone,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw,  through 
the  smoke  that  tilled  the  box,  a  man 
standing  between  him  and  the  i>resideni. 
He  instantly  sprang  towards  him  and 
seized  ])im;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  grasp,  and,  dropping  the  pi9- 
tol,  struck  at  him  with  the  dagger^  bk- 
flicting  a  severe  wound  upon  liis  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder.  Booth  then 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box,  shouted 
"Sic  semper  tyrannis!" — put  his  hand 
upon  the  railing  in  front  of  the  box,  and 
leaped  over  it  "iijKin  the  stage  below.  As 
he  went  over,  his  spur  caught  in  the  flag 
which  draped  the  front,  and  he  fell ;  but 
recovering  himself  immediately,  he  rose, 
brandished  the  dagger,  and  facing  the 
audience^  shouted,  "  The  South  « 
aretuff'd ."^  Ha  then  rushed  across  the 
stage  towards  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
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stage  door  in  the  rear  of  the  theater.  An 
actor  named  ILawke  was  tho  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  upon  it, 
and  seeing  Booth  coming  ♦owarda  him 
with  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  mn  otT  the 
stage  and  u[t  a  Higlit  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
through  the  passage-way  beside  tlie  scenes, 
meeting  one  or  two  persona  only,  whom  he 
struck  from  his  path,  went  out  at  the  door 
which  stood  open,  and  which  he  cloui'd 
behind  him,  and  mounting  a  horse  which 
be  bad  brought  there,  and  which  a  Ind  was 
holding  for  him,  he  rode  over  the  Anacosta 
bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, safely  escaping  to  Lower  Maryland. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  transpired  in  that  box  and  in  that 
vast  audience,  on  the  disco \^ery  that  tho 
president  was  shot.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  that 
the  surgeon-general  and  oilier  physicians 
were  immediately  summoned,  and  their 
skid  exliausted  in  efforts  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness.  An  examination  of  hia 
wounds,  however,  showed  that  no  hopes 
could  be  given  that  liis  life  would  be 
spared. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  re- 
move him,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  house 
immediately  opfiosite,  and  there  placed 
upon  a  bed,  the  only  evidence  of  life  being 
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an  occasional  nervous  twitching  of  the 
hand  and  heavy  breathing.  At  about  half- 
past  eleven,  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face  indicated  as  if  lie  were  trying  to 
speak,^  but  doubtless  it  was  merely  muscu- 
lar. His  eyes  protruded  from  their  sock- 
ets and  were  suffused  wit  It  blood. 


At  his  bedside  were  the  secretaries  of 
war,  tho  navy  and  the  interior ;  the  post- 
master-general and  attorney-general ;  Sen- 
ator Sumner }  General  Todd,  cousin  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln ;  Major  Hay,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Field,  General  lialteck,  General  Meigs, 
Kov.  Doctor  Gurley,  the  physicians,  and  a 
few  other  persons.  All  were  bathed  in 
tears;  and  Secretary  Stanton,  when  in- 
formed by  Surgeon-Genersil  Barnes,  that 
tho  president  could  not  live  untU  morning, 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  no,  General;  no— no;" 
and  with  an  impulse,  natural  as  it  was 
unaffected,  immediately  sat  down  and 
wept  like  a  child.  Senator  Sumner  was» 
seated  at  the  right  of  the  president,  near 
the  head,  holding  the  right  hand  of  the 
president  in  his  own  ;  he  was  sobbing  like 
a  woman,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
almost  upon  the  pillow  of  the  bed.  In  an 
adjoiinug  room  were  Mrs.  Lincobi,  and 
several  others. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  agony,  wringing  her  hands 
and  exclaiming,  "Why  did  he  not  shoot 
me,  instead  of  my  husband!  I  have  tried 
to  be  BO  cireful  of  him,  fearing  something 
would  ha[tpen,  and  his  life  seemed  to  be 
more  precious  now  than  ever.  I  must  go 
with  him  I  " — and  other  expressions  of  like 
cliarsniitcr.  She  was  constantly  going  to 
and  from  the  bedside  of  the  president,  say- 
ing in  utter  grief,  "How  can  it  be  sol" 
Tho  scene  was  heurt-rending.  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln  bore  himself  with  great 
firmness,  and  constantly  endeavored  to 
assu.age  the  grief  of  his  mother  by  telling 
her  to  put  her  trust  in  God  and  all  would 
be  well.  Occasionally,  however,  being 
entirely  overcome,  he  would  retire  by  him- 
self and  give  vent  to  most  piteous  lamen- 
tations. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  symptoms  of  restless- 
ness returned,  and  at  six  the  premonitions 
of  dissolution  set  in.  His  face,  which  had 
been  quite  pale,  began  to  assume  a  waxen 
transparency,  the  jaw  slowly  fell,  and  the 
teeth  became  exposed.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  president  died,  his 
breathing  became  very  difficult,  and  in 
many  instances  seemed  to  have    eutirelj 
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ceased.  He  would  again  rally  and  breathe 
with  so  great  difficulty  as  to  be  heard  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  house.  Mra. 
Lincoln  took  her  last  leave  of  him  about 
twenty  minutes  btjfore  he  expired,  and  waa 
Bitting  in  the  adjoining  room  when  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  he  was  dead. 
When  this  announcement  was  made,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oli !  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  he  was  dying  !  " 

The  surgeons  and  the  membera  of  the 
cabinet,  Senator  Sumner,  Captain  Robert 
Lincoln,  General  Todd,  Mr.  Field,  and 
one  or  two  more,  were  standing  at  hig 
bed-side  when  he  breathed  hia  last.    Rob- 


ert  Lincoln  was  resting  himself  tenderly 
upon  the  arm  of  Senator  Sumner,  the 
mutual  embrace  of  the  two  having  all  the 
affectionateness  of  father  and  son.  The 
surgeons  were  sitting  upon  the  side  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  holding  the  president's 
hands^  and  with  their  watches  observing 
the  slow  declension  of  the  pulse,  and 
watching  the  ebbing  out  of  the  vital  spirit. 

He  lingered  longer  than  was  expected  j 
until,  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
o'cloolc,  in  the  morning,  April  fifteenth, 
the  physician  said,  with  solemn  accent  and 
overpowering  emotion, — 

"  .ff«  XA  gone  ;  h.e  w  dead." 

Sudi  was  the  deep  stillness,  in  that 
awful  presence,  at  the  fatal  announcement. 


that  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  the  tick* 
ing  of  the  watches  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  All  stood  transfixed  in  their  posi- 
tions, speechless,  breathless,  around  the 
dead  bod^'  of  that  great  and  good  man. 
At  length  the  secretary  of  war  broke  the 
silence  and  said  to  Rev.  Doctor  Gurley, 
"Doctor,  will  you  say  anything?"  He 
replied,  *'  I  will  speuk  to  God."  "  Do  it 
just  now,"  respondi-d  the  secretary.  And 
there,  by  the  side  of  the  fallen  chief,  a  fer- 
vent prayer  was  offered  up,  at  the  close  of 
which  there  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 
entire  company  a  fervid  and  spontaneous 
«  Amen." 

No  adequate  portrayal  can  be 
given  of  the  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  of  the  murder  of 
the  president,  as  the  news  was 
borne  along  the  telegraphic 
wires,  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  Stunned,  bewil- 
dered, incredulous,  at  first,  the 
tears  and  wailing  of  a  whole 
nation  were  soon  manifest  — 
deep  answering  unto  deep-^to 
an  extent  and  degree  never  be- 
fore witnessed  since  the  death 
of  Washington.  A  pang  of  hor- 
ror seized  every  heart,  in  this 
darkest  hour  of  the  country's 
history,  the  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing shrouded  the  land  in  very 
darkness — its  streets,  its  habita- 
tions, its  churches,  its  halls  of  justice,  its 
capitols,  —  funeral  pageants  everywhere 
hushed  the  noise  of  business, — ^and  the 
solemn  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation, 
and  the  sound  of  dirge  and  requiem,  filled 
the  air,  from  the  mountains  of  the  north 
to  the  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  west  and 
the  golden  slopes  of  the  far-off  Pacific 

If,  in  the  blind  and  fatal  mistake  of 
sectional  antagonism  or  partisan  bitternesSt 
this  most  infamous  of  human  crimes  found 
apologists,  there  were,  at  least,  some  noti^ 
ble  exceptions  to  this  feeling.  Thus, 
when  the  tidings  reached  Richmond,  Gt»n« 
eral  Lee  at  first  refused  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  horrid  deed,  from  the  two  gentlemen 
who  waited  unoa  him  on  Sunday  night 
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with  the  particulars.  He  Haiti,  that  when 
be  dispossessed  himself  of  the  command  of 
the  confederate  forces,  he  kept  in  view  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  benignity,  and  surrendered 
as  much  to  the  latters  goo<luess  as  to 
Grant's  artillery.  The  geneml  said  that 
he  regretted  Mr.  Linrolu's  death  aa  much 
as  any  man  in  the  north,  and  believed  him 
to  be  the  epitome  of  magnauioiity  and  good 
faith. 

Od  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  New 
World  witnessed  the  most  imposing  fu- 
neral ceremonies  that  ever  took  place  thia 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  or  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  The  body,  which  had  been 
embalmed,  lay  in  state  in  the  Green  Room 
of  the  White  House,  the  coffin  resting 
upon  a   magniEceut  catafalque,   and  the 


The  description  given  by  Holland,  of 
the  procession  in  the  federal  metropolis, 
will  apply,  in  its  main  features,  to  all  the 
corteges  in  the  various  cities  through 
which  the  honored  remains  passed.  **  Ev- 
ery piazza,  window,  verandah  and  house- 
top, was  filled  with  eager  hut  mournful 
faces.  Funereal  music  filli'd  the  sweet 
spring  air ;  and  this  was  the  only  sound, 
except  the  measured  tread  of  feet,  and  the 
alow  roll  of  wheels  upon  the  pavement. 
As  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses, 
reached  the  capitol  grounds,  the  bands 
barst  forth  in  a  requiem,  and  were  an- 
swered by  minute-guns  from  the  fortificar 
tions.  The  body  of  the  president  was 
borne  into  the  rotunda,  where  Doctor  Gur- 
ley  completed  the  religious  ezercises  of  the 
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grand  room  overflowing  with  flowers  which 
had  poured  in  from  innumerable  sources. 
The  public  exercises  took  place  in  tlie  East 
Room,  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Dre.  Hall, 
Gurley,  and  Gray,  and  Bishop  Simpson. 
The  throng  of  dignitaries,  embracing  rep- 
resentatives of  the  army  and  navy,  sena- 
tors and  members  of  congress,  judges,  for- 
eign ambassadors,  governors  of  the  states, 
and  other  high  oflBcials,  was  auch  as  had 
never  before  been  gathered  together  in  the 
executive  mansion.  From  the  latter  place, 
the  body  of  the  illustrious  deceased  was 
conveyed,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to 
the  great  rotunda  of  the  nation's  capitol, 
thence  to  be  carried  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery^  Springfield, 
111- 


occasion.  Here  the  remains  reoted,  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  but  guarded  by  sol- 
diery,  until  the  nest  day.  Thousands 
who  had  no  other  opportunity  to  take  their 
farewell  of  the  beloved  dust  thronged  the 
capitol  all  night.  The  procession  which 
moved  from  the  White  House,  April  19th, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  pageant  that 
displayed  its  marvelous  numbers  and  its 
ever-va,'ying  forms,  through  country,  and 
village,  and  city,  winding  aiTosH  the  terri- 
tories of  vast  states,  along  a  track  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles."  During  this 
period,  millions  gazed  upon  the  loved 
features  of  the  departed  president. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  that 
the  remains  were  started  upon  their  mourn- 
ful journey  to  Springfield,  111.     They  were 
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taken  to  that  citj  by  the  route  he  pursued 
while  on  his  wajfroin  his  western  home  to 
be  inaugn rated  in  Washington.  Balti- 
more, Harriaburg,  Phihulelphiii,  Now  York, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  CJeveland,  Columbus,  In- 
dianapolia,  and  Chicago,  wero  visited  in 
the  order  named,  and  at  each  place,  as 
well  as  all  along  the  route,  there  were 
most  extraordinary  demon atratioos  of  re- 
spect and  sorrow.  Millions  of  people 
manifested,  by  every  possible  means  and 
token,  their  deep  sense  of  the  public  loss, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  exalted  vir- 
tues which  adorned  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  All  classes,  without  distinction 
of  politics  or  creeds,  spontaneously  united 
in  the  posthumous  honors. 

The  funeral  at  Springfield  was  on  a 
beautiful  May  day.  At  noon,  the  remains 
were  brought  from  the  state  house,  in  the 
same  hearse  which  had  borne  the  bodies 


ssaeKAirT  Bosrorr  oorbett. 

of  General  Lyon  and  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
The  hearse  was  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
flowers.  From  the  portico,  as  the  proces- 
sion advanced,  a  va&L  chorus  of  voices  filled 
the  air  with  the  strains  of  "Children  of 
the  Heavenly  King"  The  ceremonies 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Hooker.  A  dirge  was  sung;  and 
after  the  reading  of  scripture,  a  prayer, 
and  a  liymn,  the  president's  second  inau- 
gural address  was  read.  A  dirge  suc- 
ceeded, after  which  Hishop  Simpson  de- 
livered the  funeral  oration  before  the  great 
audience  there  assembled,  and  from  the 
miJst  of  which  went  forth  many  an  ejacu- 
lation of  uncontrollable  sorrow. 


AXD  THE  ILLrSTRIOrS  AXD  BEL0V15D 
PRESIDENT,  SO  ItECEXTLY  THE  MOST  EI- 
ALTKD  OF  MORTAL  RULERS,  WAS  BURIED 
IN  HIS  OWX  TOMB. 

But  before  the  noble  departed  had  been 
consigned,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  u  whole  continent,  to  the  earth's 
bosom,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  greatest  of  modern  crimes,  bad 
met  his  doom,  and  most  of  his  co-conspira- 
tors— Atzerodt,  Doctor  Mudd,  Payne,  Har- 
old, Mrs.  Surratt,  O'Laugldin,  Arnold,  and 
8pangler — were  in  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
It  was  Payne,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
Booth's  bullet  sfjed  its  fatal  course,  en- 
acted his  part  of  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Booth  \va3  chief,  by  entering  the  sick 
chamber  of  Secretary  Seward,  stabbing 
him  in  the  throat,  and  then  escaping.  It 
was  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  that  the  con- 
spirators hcd  met  and  laid  their  plans. 
As  alleged,  Atzerodt  was  to  have  taken  the 
life  of  Vice-President  Johnson.  O'Laugh- 
lin  was  assigned  to  murder  General  Grant 
or  Secretary  Stanton.  Harold  was  the 
body  companion  of  Booth.  Spangler  as- 
sisted in  Booth's  escape  from  the  theater. 
Mudd  had  held  interviews  with  Booth  and 
John  H.  Surratt,  son  of  Mrs.  Surratt 
named  above,  and  had  also  attended  to 
Booth's  leg,  crippled  by  his  getting  entan- 
gled with  the  Hag  that  decorated  the  preai- 
dent's  box.  Arnold  was  originally  in  the 
plot,  but  quarreled,  and  left  it.  Booth  waa 
but  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  crime,  by  profession  an  actor,  long 
known  for  his  dissipated  habits,  and  for  his 
ardent  dovotioir  to  the  southern  c^use. 
He  was  born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  his 
father  being  the  once  celebrated  actor, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  his  brother 
being  Edwin  Booth,  also  famous  on  the 
stage. 

Immediately  after  the  murder.  Colonel 
Baker,  of  the  detective  service,  set  out  to 
find  Booth's  hiding-place.  He  soon  sue 
ceeded  in  capturing  Atzerodt  and  Mudd. 
A  negro  was  then  arrested^  who  said  he 
had  seen  Booth  and  another  man  cross  the 
Potomac  in  a  tishing  boat.  Colonel  Baker 
sent  to  General  Hancock  for  twenty-fir« 
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mounted  men  to  aid  him  in  the  pursuit. 
These  were  sent  under  Lieutenant  Dough- 
erty, and  Baker  placed  them  under  the 
control  of  Lieutenant-Gotone)  Conger,  and 
of  his  cousin,  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Baker,  and 
dispatched  them  to  Belle  Plain,  with 
orders  to  scour  the  country  about  Port 
Koyal. 

At  Port  Boyal  they  found  one  Bollina, 
a  fishetiuau,  who  referred  them  to  a  negro 
named  Lucaa  as  having  driven  two  men  a 
short  distance  toward  Bawling  Green,  in  a 
wagon.  These  men  perfectly  answered 
the  description  of  Booth  and  Harold. 
Some  disbanded  men,  it  was  learned,  be- 
longing to  Moaby's  command,  took  Booth 
under  their  protection  on  the  way  to 
Bowling  Green,  a  small  court-house  town 
in  CarDllne  county.  To  that  place,  Baker 
and  his  party  immediately  proceeded,  and 
there  found  the  captain  of  the  confederate 
cavalry,  from  whom  they  extorted  a  state- 
ment of  Booth's  whereabouts  ;  this  was  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr,  Garrett,  which  they  had 
already  passed. 

Keturning  with  the  captain  for  a  guide, 
the  worn-out  command  halted  at  Garrett's 
gate,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
April  26th.  Without  noiae,  the  house 
was  surrounded,  and  Baker  went  up  to 
the  kitchen  door  at  the  side,  and  rapped. 
An  old  man  in  half  undress  undrew  the 
bolts,  and  had  scarcely  opened  the  door 
before  Baker  had  him  by  the  throat  with 
a  pistol  at  his  ear,  and  asked,  '*  Where  are 
the  men  who  stay  with  you  ? "  Under 
the  menace  of  instant  death,  the  old  man 
seemed  paralyzed,  but  at  Baker's  order  lit 
a  candle.  The  question  was  then  repeated. 
"Tbby  are  gone,"  replied  the  old  man. 
Soon  a  young  boy  appeared,  and  told 
Baker  the  men  he  sought  were  in  the 
bam.  The  barn  was  then  surrounded. 
Baker  and  Conger  went  to  the  door.  The 
former  called  out,  signifying  his  intention 
to  have  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  men 
inside,  or  else  to  fire  the  barn,  and  shoot 
them  on  the  spot.  The  young  boy  was 
sent  in  to  receive  their  arms.  To  the 
boy's  message  Booth  answered  with  a 
curse,  accusing  the  boy  of  having  betrayed 
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him.  The  boy  then  catae  out,  and  Baker 
repeated  his  demand,  giving  Booth  five 
minutes  to  make  up  his  mind.  Booth 
replied — 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want 
with  us  ?  " 

"  We  want  you  to  deliver  up  your  arms 
and  become  our  prisoners,"  said  Baker. 

''  But  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  We  know 
who  you  are,  and  we  want  you.  We  have 
here  Mty  men  with  carbines  and  pistols. 
You  cannot  escape." 

"  Captain,"  said  Booth,  after  a  pause, 
"  this  is  a  hard  case,  I  swear.  Perhaps  I 
am  being  taken  by  my  own  friends," 

He  then  asked  time  to  consider,  which 
was  granted.  After  a  little  interval. 
Baker  threatened  to  fire  the  barn,  if  they 
did  not  come  out.  Booth  replied  that  he 
was  a  cripple,  and  begged  a  chance  for  his 
life,  declaring  that  he  would  fight  them 
all  at  so  many  yards  apace,  and  that  ho 
would  never  be  taken  alive.  Baker  an- 
swered that  be  did  not  come  there  to  fight 
but  to  capture  him,  and  again  threatened 
to  fire  the  barn. 

"Well,  then,  my  brave  boys,'*  said 
Booth,  "  prepare  a  stretcher  for  me." 

Harold  now  wanted  to  surrender,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  imprecations 
from  Booth,  did  so.  Conger  then  set  fire 
to  the  barn. 

The  blaze  lit  up  the  black  recesses  of 
the  great  bam  till  every  wasp's  nest  and 
every  cobweb  in  the  roof  was  visible,  fling- 
ing streaks  of  red  and  violet  across  the 
tumbled  farm-gear  in  the  corner,  and  bath- 
ing the  murderer's  retreat  in  a  vivid  illu- 
mination,— and,  while  in  bold  outline  his 
figure  stood  revealed,  they  rose  like  an 
impenetrable  wall  to  guard  from  sight  the 
dreadful  enemy  who  lit  them.  Behind  the 
blaze,  with  hia  eye  to  a  crack,  Conger  saw 
Wilkes  Booth  standing  upright  upon  a 
crutch.  At  the  gleam  of  fire,  Booth 
dropped  his  crutch  and  carbine,  and  on 
both  hands  crept  up  to  the  spot  to  espy 
the  incendiary  and  shoot  him  dead.  His 
eyes  were  lustrous  as  with  fever,  and 
swelled   and   rolled   in    terrible    anxiety, 


eran  atauds  amidst  the  hail  of  ball  and 
ihell  and  plunging  iron,  Booth  tiirn»?d  at 
a  man's  stride  ami  puslied  for  the  door, 
v/eapon  in  poise,  and  the  last  resolve  of 
death — despair — set  on  his  high,  hloodlesa 
forehead. 

At  this  instant.  Sergeant  Boston  Cor- 


him  to  be  dead  j  he  had  all  the  appeanmec 
of  a  doiid  man  ;  hut  when  I  came  back,  his 
eyes  and  mouth  were  moving.  I  called 
immediately  for  water,  and  put  some  on 
his  face.  He  seemed  to  revive,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak.  I  put  my  ear  down  to 
his  mouthy  and  heard  him  say,  ''Tell  my 
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mother  I  died  for  nay  country."  I  re- 
peated the  words  to  him,  and  aaid,  "la 
that  what  you  would  say  ? "  He  said 
"  Yes.'*  They  carried  him  to  the  porch  of 
Garrett's  house,  and  laid  him  ou  a  straw 
hed  or  tick.  At  that  time  he  revived  con- 
siderably, and  could  talk  in  a  whisper,  so 
as  to  be  intelligibly  undtirstood.  He  could 
not  speak  above  a  whisper.  He  wanted 
water  J  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  wanted  to 
turn  ou  his  face;  I  said  he  couldn't  lie  in 
tiiat  position.  He  wanted  to  be  turned  on 
hia  side  ;  we  turned  him  on  his  side  three 
times,  but  he  oould  not  lie  with  any  com- 
fort., and  asked  immediately  to  be  turned 
back.  He  asked  me  to  put  my  hand  on 
his  throat,  and  press  down,  which  I  did. 
He  said  "Harder;"  I  pressed  as  hard  as 
I  thought  necessary.  He  made  a  very 
strong  exertion  to  cough,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  I  suppose  he  thought  there  was 
blood  in  his  throat.  I  asked  him  to  put 
out  hia  tongue,  which  he  did,  I  said, 
"There  is  no  blood  in  your  throat."  He 
repeated  several  times,  "Kill  me!  kill 
me  !  ■'  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  to  kill 
you.     I  want  you  to  get  well." 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  whom  Conger 
had  sent  for,  Booth  asked  to  have  hia 
hands  raised  and  shown  hira.  When  this 
was  done,  ho  muttered  "  Useless,  useless!" 
These  were  his  hist  words.  He  died  about 
four  Iiours  after  being  shot. 

The  solemn  trial  of  the  other  accom- 
plices in  this  great  crime  of  conspiracy 
and  murder,  soon  took  plane  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  before  a  military  commission 
consisting  uf  Generals  Hunter,  Howe, 
Harris,  Wallace,  K;intz,  Foster,  Ekin ; 
Colonels  Oiendenin,  Tompkins,  and  Bur- 
nett", Judgt's  Bingham  and  Holt,  The 
last  named  held  the  position  of  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  court,  and  Major- 
General  Hunter  officiated  as  president. 

The  charges  upon  which  Payne  was 
arrested  and  tried  were,  that  he  was  a 
confederate  of  Booth  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  president,  vice-preaident. 
General  Grant,  and  Secretary  Seward,  so 
as  thus  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy  of  a 
constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 


prevent  a  lawful  election  of  president  and 
vice-president  by  the  vacancy  thus  made 
in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, — the  duty 
of  the  latter  officer  being,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  presi- 
dential electors.  The  arraignment  of  all 
the  parties  was  upon  this  general  charge, 
with  specifications  in  each  case. 

Against  Payne,  the  specification  waa 
that  of  attempting  to  kill  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. Presenting  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward*8  residence,  he  gained  admia- 
sion  by  representing  that  he  had  a  pre- 
scription from  Mr,  Seward's  physician, 
which  he  waa  directed  to  see  administered, 
and  hurriod  up  to  the  third-atory  chamber, 
where  Mr.  Seward  waa  lying  fick.  He 
here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
struck  him  over  the  head,  inflicting  severe 
wounds,  and  then  rushed  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by 
a  young  daughter  and  a  male  nurse.  Th© 
assassin  stabbed  the  latter  in  the  lungs, 
and  then  struck  Secretary  Seward  with  a 
dagger  twice  in  the  face  and  twice  in  the 
throat,  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  By  this 
time  Major  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  sec- 
retary, and  another  attendant,  reached  the 
room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  sec- 
rotary  ;  they  were  also  wounded  in  the 
conflict,  and  the  assassin  escaped. 

Spangler,  who  was  employed  at  the  the- 
ater, was  tried  for  aiding  and  assisting 
Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in 
which  President  Lincoln  sat  in  the  thear 
ter,  and  for  barring  or  obstructing  the 
door  of  the  passage-way,  so  as  to  hinder 
pursuit. 

Atzerodt  was  charged  with  lying  in  wait 
to  murder  Vice-President  Johnson,  at  the 
Kirkwood  House,  where  the  latter  waa 
stopping.  He  took  a  room  at  that  house, 
on  the  morning  of  April  14th,  and  waa 
there  at  different  times  during  the  day  and 
evening,  under  auspicious  circumstances. 
Though  in  active  co-operation  with  Booth 
and  his  accomplices,  he  failed  in  executing 
the  part  particularly  delegated  to  him. 

In  the  further  programme  of  the  great 
conspiracy,   O'Laughlin   waa  to   take  the 
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life  of  Geneial  Grant,  and  on  this  charge 

and  apecification  he  was  indicted  and  tried, 
though  he  failed,  like  Atzerodt,  to  accom- 
plish the  bloody  deed, 

Mrs.  Surratt  waa  charged  with  having 
"  on  or  before  the  sixth  day  of  March, 
1865,  and  on  differs  other  daya  and  times 
between  that  day  and  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1865,  received,  entertained,  har- 
bored and  concealed,  aided  and  assisted" 
the  conspirators  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  She  was  charged  with  being  cog- 
nizant of  the  intended  crime  altnost  from 
its  inception,  becoming  an  active  partici- 
pant and  general  manager.  With  Doctor 
Mudd,  it  was  charged,  she  planned  the 
means  and  assistance  for  the  escape  of  the 
assassins,  and  visited  Mudd  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  the  assassination,  to  see  that 
certain  weapons  were  in  readiness.  Booth 
had  frequent  interviews  at  her  house, 
and  was  with  hor  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourteenth. 

The  part  taken  by  Docioi  Mudd,  in  the 
tragedy,  was  described  in  the  indictment 
as  that  of  an  accomplice.  He  was,  it  ap- 
peared, in  the  confidence  of  Booth  several 
months  prior  to  the  assassination.  In 
January,  he  had  an  interview  with  John 
H.  Surratt  and  Booth,  at  the  National 
Hotel.  He  introduced  Booth  to  Surratt, 
and  was  visited  by  Booth  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House.  When  the  assassins  fled  to 
his  house,  he  dressed  Booth's  wound  and 
asatsted  in  the  escape  of  both  Booth  and 
Harold.     When  the  officers  caUed  at  his 


house,  soon  after  the   assaasination,  he 

denied  that  he  knew  either  of  the  crimin- 
als, but  subsequently,  after  his  arrest,  he 
admitted  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Booth ;  both  of  the  fugitives  were  well 
cared  for  by  him  at  his  house. 

Arnold  was  tried  for  being  one  of  the 
original  conspirators,  but  it  was  not 
charged  that  he  maintained  any  active 
relation  to  the  plot  at  the  time  appointed 
for  its  execution.  His  guilt  consisted  in 
being  an  accomplice  before  the  act. 

Harold's  complicity  admitted,  of  course, 
of  no  doubt.  On  the  night  of  the  assas* 
sination  he  was  seen  at  the  livery  stable 
with  Booth,  and  on  various  occasions  be 
was  known  to  have  held  secret  met-tingE 
with  Booth,  Atzerodt,  and  others  of  the 
conspiracy,  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  and  else- 
where. During  his  flight  with  Booth,  he 
acknowledged  to  confederate  soldiers  that 
he  and  Booth  had  made  way  with  the 
president. 

Atzerodt,  Harold,  Payne,  and  Mrs.  Su> 
ratt,  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  deserving 
death,  and  were  hanged  therefor  ou  the 
seventh  of  July,  1865.  Arnold,  O'Laugb- 
lin,  and  Mudd,  were  sent  to  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  for  hard  labor  during  life;  and 
Spangler  for  six  years  of  hard  labor,  at  the 
same  place.  John  H.  Surratt,  son  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  above  named,  and  who  was  also 
indicted,  fled  to  Europe  ;  being  discovered, 
ho  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Washington, 
but,  after  a  protracted  trial  by  jury,  es- 
caped conviction. 


h. 
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LXXV. 

STTOCESSFUL   LAYING    OP  THE   TELEGRAPH   CABLE 
ACROSS    THE   ATLANTIC    OCEAN.— 1866. 


The  Old  World  and  the  New  United  bj  InsUntaneous  CommuniiiAtion. — PronouDced  the  Grandest  of 
HumaR  Enterprises. — Ten  Years  of  DiflSculty  and  Failure  in  tlie  Migtity  Task  — Tlie  Name  of  Its 
Indomit&bl9  Projector  Crowned  with  Immortal  Honor. —  tUiistratioiis  of  the  Power  and  Wonders  of 
tills  New-Borti  Agent  of  Cirilization. — Ocean  Telegraphs  Earlj  Predicted. — First  Attempt  in  1867. — 
Breaking  of  ibe  Wire  —Fresh  but  AbortiTe  Trials  in  '58  and  '66. — Great  Preparations  for  1866. — 
Exquisite  Construction  of  the  Cable — A  Wealthy  and  Powerful  Company. — Cjrus  W.  Field,  Its  MtM- 
ter  Spirit. — Employment  of  the  Great  Eastern. — Laying  the  Shore  End  at  Valcntia. — Rejoidng  of  the 
Inhabitants  — Voyage  of  the  Fleet  to  America. — Incidents  and  Accidents. — Intense  Solicitude,  Day 
and  Night-^A  Joyous  Morning  f  July  27th. — Perfect  Success  from  End  to  End. — First  News  Dispatch, 
Peace  in  Europe. — Messages  Between  the  President  and  Queen. — Compliments  to  Mr.  Field^ — His 
Interview  with  Iiord  Clareudoa. — John  Bright's  Sparkling  Tribute.— Moral  Uses  of  the  Cable. 


"Qi^it's  CovTBirT.Jotj'iTiii.   Ifasrrtrad  b«naliiliMo'e)eck,tUi  momlac.    AUvcUL   Tlunk  Ooil,lhaMJilali laid, wMt kin paiikcl 
««rkioK  order .—Crsvt  W.  tiSL*." 


'iN^TECESSARY  woidd  be  the  task  of  detailing,  in  thii 
place, — additional  to  those  pages  already  devoted  to  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  grand  discovery,  and  ita  practical  appli- 
cation the  world  wide,— the  technical  principles  and 
operations  involved  in  the  science  of  telegraphic  comr 
muntcation. 
It  was  early  declared  hy  Professor  Morse,  and  by  other 
sBOTiox  OP  rHB  ATuumo  cABts.  distinguished  investigators  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  electric  current,  that  neither  the  ocean  itself,  nor  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  pre- 
sented any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  laying  of  submerged  oceanic  lines  from  conti- 
nent to  continent,  and  the  confident  prophecy  that  such  lines  would  eventually  be 
undertaken  was  freely  uttered  and  discussed  in  learned  circles. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1867,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  stretch  a  tele- 
graphic wire  across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  The  cable  was  coiled  half  on  board  the 
United  States  steamship  Niagara,  and  half  on  the  British  steamer  Agamemnon.  They 
began  to  lay  it  in  midnocean  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Niagara  proceeding  toward  th« 
American  coast,  the  Agamemnon  toward  Ireland.  After  the  wire  had  three  times 
broken,  the  attempt  was  given  up.  The  following  August  it  was  renewed  on  a  different 
plan.  The  shore-end  was  made  fast  at  Valentia  Bay,  and  the  Niagara  began  paying 
out  on  the  seventh,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  Agamemnon  should  begin  opernf 
tions  when  the  Niagara  had  exhausted  her  half  of  the  cable.  On  the  eleventh,  aftei 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  had  been  laid,  the  wire  broke  again.  The  third 
attempt  was  made  with  the  same  vessels  in  1858.     The  ends  of  the  cable  were  joined 
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in  mid-ocean,  July  29th,  and,  August  6th, 

the  two  veasela  arrived  simultaneously  at 
their  respective  destinations.  This  cabls 
worked  for  a  time,  but  the  electric  current 
grew  weak  and  finally  failed  altogether. 

But  these  repeated  failures,  though  a 
eevere  disappointment  to  those  engaged  in 
the  great  and  costly  enterprise,  did  not 
destroy  their  faith  in  its  feasibility,  and 
the  mighty  task  was  begun  anew,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  whatever  instruction 
past  experienre  could  furnish  or  suggest 

Especial  care  had,  it  ia  true,  been  exer- 
cised in  the  previous  undertaking,  to  have 
the  construction  of  the  cable  itself  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  It  was  the  result  of 
many  months*  thought,  experiment,  and 
trial.  Hundreds  of  specimens  were  made, 
comprising  every  variety  of  form,  size,  and 
structure,  and  most  severely  tested  as  to 
their  powers  and  capabilities;  and  the 
result  was  the  adoption  of  one  which,  it 
was  believed,  possessed  all  the  properties 
required,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any 
cable  that  had  yet  been  laid.  Its  flexibil- 
ity was  such  as  to  make  it  as  manageable 
as  a  small  line,  and  its  strength  such  that 
it  would  bear,  in  water,  over  six  miles  of 
ita  own  weight  suspended  vertically.  The 
conducting  medium  consisted  not  of  ono 
single  straight  copper  wire,  but  of  seven 
wires  of  copper  of  the  best  quality,  twisted 
round  each  other  spirally,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  tension  without  injury. 
This  conductor  was  then  enveloped  in 
three  separate  coverings  of  gutta  percha, 
of  the  best  quality,  forming  the  core  of 
the  cable,  round  which  tarred  hemp  was 
wrapped,  and  over  this,  the  outside  cover- 
ing, consisting  of  eighteen  strands  of  the 
best  quality  of  iron  wire, — each  strand 
composed  of  seven  distinct  wires,  twisted 
spirally,  in  the  most  approved  manner,  by 
machinery  specially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Such  was  the  exquisitely  constructed 
cable  used  on  this  occasion. 

Great  attention  was  also  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  paying 
out.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  wiuj 
placed  on  deck  in  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel,  and  somewhat  on  the  starboard  side, 


to  be  clear  of  the  mast,  etc.  The  cable,  u 
it  came  up  from  its  enormous  coils  in  the 
hold,  passed  first  through  a  guiding  groove 
and  over  a  deeply  grooved  wheel,  on  to  the 
drums,  each  of  the  latter  being  furnished 
with  four  deep  grooves,  each  groove  being 
cut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the 
former  to  allow  for  slack.  The  cable,  after 
winding  round  these  drums,  passed  on 
from  the  last  groove  over  another  guiding 
wheel,  to  a  distinct  piece  of  machineiy, 
also  standing  on  the  deck,  and  half-way 
between  the  brakes  and  the  ship's  stem. 
Here  a  grooved  wheel  worked  on  a  sliding 
fnuue,  furnished  with  weights  fixed  on  a 
rod,  which  ended  in  a  piston,  inside  of  a 
cylinder,  fuli  of  water.  This  piston,  being 
ma^le  not  quite  large  enough  to  fit  the 
cylinder,  the  water  had  room  to  play  about 
it,  but  with  difliculty — so  that,  yielding 
freely  to  every  alteration  of  pressure,  it 
could  do  so  to  none  with  a  jerk,  as  the 
piston  required  some  little  time  to  dislodge 
the  water  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  it 
acting,  in  short,  as  a  water  cushion.  From 
this  last  piece  of  nia4:h3nery  the  cable 
passed  over  a  wheel  or  sheave  projecting 
well  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  ao 
down  into  the  oceaia  depths. 

So  intelligent  and  powerful  an  associsr 
tioR  as  that  which  had  this  great  enter- 
prise in  charge — an  association  composed 
of  some  of  the  leading  merchants  and  cwp- 
italists  of  England  and  America,  guided 
by  the  wonderful  genius  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Field, — might  well  be  supposed  incapable 
of  yielding  to  defeat,  and  thus  it  was  that, 
until  success  finally  and  beyond  all  perad- 
venture  crowned  their  efforts,  they  con- 
tinued their  tests  and  trials  of  improved 
machinery  and  cables,  availing  themselves 
of  every  resource  of  science,  and  eren 
bringing  into  requisition,  at  last,  the  mag- 
nifnent  conveniences  of  conveyance  af- 
forded by  that  *'  leviathan  of  the  deep/'  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern. 

In  this  way,  certain  facts  and  principles 
were  arrived  at,  and  demonstrated  by  trials 
and  expeditions  conducted  in  accordance 
therewith,  which  showed  plainly  what  had 
been  the   errors   of   the    past,   and  what 
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sbould  be  fhe  governing  rules  of  future 
operations.  Among  these  facts  ami  princi- 
ples were  the  following : 

It  was  proved  by  the  expedition  of  1858, 
that  a  subraariae  telegraph  cable  coitld  lie 
laid  between  Ireland  and  ^Newfoundland, 
and  messages  trangniitted. 

By  the  expedition  of  18G5 — when  tlie 
cable  was  lost — it  was  doinfjiiritratcMl  that 
the  insulation  of  a  cable  improves  very 
much  after  its  submersion  in  the  cold 
deep  water  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  its 
conducting  power  is  considerably  increased 
thereby ;  that  the  steamship  Great  East^ 
ern,  from  her  size  and  constant  steadiness, 
and  from  the  control  over  hex  afforded  by 
the  joint  use  of  paddles  and  screw,  ren- 
dered it  safe  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable  in 
any  weather ;  that  in  a  duptli  of  over  two 
miles,  four  attempts  were  made  to  grapple 
*he  lost  cable,  in  tliree  of  which  the  cable 
was  caught  hy  the  grapnel,  and  in  the 
other  the  grapnel  was  fouled  by  the 
chain  attached  to  it;  that  the  paying- 
out  matihiiiery  used  on  board  the  Great 
Eiiaterti  worked  perfectly,  and  couhl  be 
confidently  relied  on  for  laying  cablea 
across  the  Atlantic ;  that  with  the  im- 
proved telegraphic  instruments  for  long 
submarine  lines,  a  speed  of  more  than 
eight  words  per  minute  could  be  obtained 
through  such  a  cable  as  that  sunk  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  as  tho  amount 
of  slack  actually  paid  out  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  percent.,  which  would  have  made 
the  total  cable  laid  between  Valentia  and 
Heart's  Coutent  nineteen  hmidreil  miles; 
that  the  lost  Atlantic  cable,  though  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  strain  of  seven  tons,  did 
not  experience  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred-weight in  being  paid  out  into  the 
deejjest  water  of  tho  Atlantic  between 
Ireland  and  Newfnnndland  ;  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  mooring  buoys  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  and  that  two.  buoys 
even,  when  mimred  by  a  piece  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  itself,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously lifted  from  the  bottonij  liad  ridden 
out  a  gale ;  that  more  than  four  nsiutjcal 
miles    of    the    Atlantic    cable    had    been 


recovered  from  a  di'pth  of  over  two  miles, 
and  that  the  iusul^ition  of  the  gutta 
percha  covered  wire  was  in  no  way  what- 
ever im}iaired  by  the  depth  of  water 
or  the  strains  to  which  it  had  been  Kul)- 
jected  by  lifting  and  passing  through 
the  hauling-in  apparatus ;  that  the  cable 
of  18f)5,  owing  to  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture  of  the 
gutta  percha  core,  was  more  than  one 
hundred  times  better  insulated  than  cables 
made  in  1858,  then  considered  perfect; 
that  the  electrical  testing  could  be  con- 
ducted with  such  unerring  certainty  as  to 
enable    the    electricians   to   discover   the 
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existence  of  a  fault  immediately  after  its 
production  or  development,  and  very 
(juickly  to  ascertain  its  position  in  the 
cable ;  and,  finally,  that  with  a  steam- 
engine  attached  to  the  pnying-out  ma- 
chinery, should  a  fault  be  discovered  on 
board  whilst  laying  the  cable,  it  was 
possible  to  recover  it  before  it  had  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  have  it 
repaired  at  once. 

Still  led  on  by  that  master-spirit  of  the 
enteri>ri.He,  Mr.  Field,  its  friends  formed 
theraselvea  into  a  new  company,  with  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  summer  of 
1866  was  fixed  upon  for  another  effort,  the 
Great  Eastern  to  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  By  the  time  (says  Dr,  H.  M,  Field, 
the  admirable  historian  of  the  enterprise,) 
the  big  ship  had  her  cargo  and  stores  on 
board,  she  w&a  well  laden.  Of  the  cable 
alone  there  were  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles,  coiled  in  threo  imnjense  tanks, 
as  the  year  before.  Of  this,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-eiglit  milea  were  a  part  of 
the  cable  of  the  last  expeditioa.  The 
tanks  alone,  with  the  water  in  them, 
weighed  over  a  thousand  tons;  and  the 
cable  which  they  hold,  four  thousand  tons 
more ;  besides  which  she  had  to  carry 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  coal 
and  five  hundred  tons  of  telegraph  stores 
— in  all  some  fourteen  thousand  tons, 
besides  engines,  rigging,  etc.,  whioh  made 
nearly  as  much  more.  So  enormous  was 
this  burden,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
not  to  take  on  board  all  her  coal  before 
ahe  left  the  Medway,  especially  as  the 
channel  was  winding  and  shallow.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  about  a  third 
of  her  coal  should  be  taken  in  at  Bere- 
haven,  a  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  time  for  her  departure,  waa 
the  last  day  of  June ;  and  in  four  or  fivo 
days  she  had  passed  down  the  Irish  coast, 
and  was  quietly  anchored  in  the  harbor  at 
Berehaven,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by 
the  other  vesst-ls  of  the  squadron.  The 
Terrible,  which  hatl  accompanied  the  Great 
Eastern  on  the  former  expedition,  was  still 
there  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England. 
The  William  Corry,  a  vessel  of  two  thou- 
sand tons,  bore  the  ponderous  shore  end, 
which  was  to  be  laid  out  thirty  miles  from 
the  Irish  coast,  while  the  Albany  and  the 
Medway  were  ships  chartered  by  the  com- 
pany. While  the  Great  Eastern  remained 
at  Berehaven,  to  take  in  her  final  stores  of 
coal,  the  William  Corry  proceeded  around 
the  coast  to  Valentia,  to  lay  the  shore 
end.  She  arrived  off  the  harbor,  July 
7th,  and  immediately  prepared  for  her 
heavy  taak.  This  shore  end  was  of  tre- 
mendous size,  weighing  over  eight  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  cable  was  to  be  brought 
off  on  a  bridge  of  boat-a,  reaching  from  the 
ship  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  All  the  fish- 
etmen'g  boats  were  gathered  from  along 


the  shore,  while  the  British  war-ship 
Racoon,  which  was  guarding  that  part  of 
tlie  coast,  sent  up  her  boats  to  help,  80 
that,  as  they  all  mustered  in  line,  there 
were  forty  of  them,  making  a  long  pon- 
toon-bridge ;  and  Irish  Witmen  with  eager 
looks  and  strong  hands  were  standing 
along  the  line  to  grasp  the  massive  chain. 
All  went  well,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  cable 
was  landed,  and  its  end  brought  up  the 
cliff  to  the  station.  The  signals  were 
found  to  be  perfect,  and  the  William  Corry 
then  slowly  drew  off  to  sea,  unlimbering 
her  stiff  shore  end,  till  she  had  cast  over 
the  whole  thirty  miles.  At  three  o'clock, 
the  next  morning,  she  telegraphed  through 
the  cable  that  her  work  was  done,  and  she 
had  buoyed  the  end  in  water  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep. 

The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  on  witness- 
ing this  scene  waa  earnest  and  deep-seated, 
rather  than  demonstrative,  after  the  les- 
son taught  by  last  year's  experience.  The 
excitement  was  below,  instead  of  above 
the  surface.  Nothing  could  prevent  the 
scene  being  intensely  dramatic,  but  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  drama  was  serious, 
instead  of  boisterous  and  triumphant. 
Speech-making,  hurrahing,  public  congrat- 
ulations, and  vaunts  of  confidence,  were, 
as  it  seemed,  avoided  as  if  on  purpose. 
The  old  crones  (says  an  English  paper)  in 
tattered  garments  who  cowered  together, 
dudheen  in  mouth,  their  gaudy  colored 
shawls  tightly  drawn  over  head  and  under 
the  chin — the  barefooted  boys  and  girls, 
who  by  long  practice  walked  over  sharp 
and  jagged  rocks,  which  cut  up  boots  and 
shoes,  with  perfect  impunity — the  men  »( 
work  uncovering  the  trench,  and  winding 
in  single  file  up  and  down  the  hazardous 
path  cut  by  the  cablemen  in  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  rock — the  patches  of  bright 
color  furnished  by  the  red  petticoats  and 
cloaks — the  ragged  garments,  only  kept 
from  falling  to  pieces  by  bits  of  string  and 
tape — the  good  old  parish  priest,  who  exer- 
cises mild  and  gentle  spiritual  sway  over 
the  loving  subjects  of  whom  the  ever-pop- 
ular Knight  of  Kerry  is  the  temporal 
head,  looking  on  benignly  from  his 
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the  bright  ey*3,  supple  figures,  and  inno- 
cent faces  of  the  peojiunt  lasses,  and  the 
earnestly  hopeful  expression  of  alt — 'made 
up  a  picture  not  easily  described. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  the  fieet  was 
ready  to  sail  on  its  great  errand,  and  lay 
the  cable  in  the  heart  of  the  wide  aud 
deep  ocean.  Previously  to  the  departure, 
howerer,  a  devotional  meeting  was  held, 
participated  in  by  the  company,  the  offi- 
cers and  hands,  at  which  the  enterpri.se 
was  solemnly  commended  to  the  favor  of 
God.  In  a  short  time  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  the  Medway  reached  the 
buoy  to  which  the  shore-end  was  attached, 
and  immediately  the  operation  of  splicing 
that  end  with  the  main  coil  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern  was  performed. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  tele- 
graph fleet  waa  on  its  way  to  Newfound- 
land, in  the  follo^ving  order :  The  Terri- 
ble ahead  of  the  Great  Eastern  on  the 
starboard  bow,  the  Medway  on  the  port, 
and  the  Albany  on  the  starboard  quarter. 
The  weather  was  thick  aud  foggy,  with 
heavy  rains.  Signals  were  sent  through 
the  cable  on  board  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  to  the  telegraph  house  at  Valentia, 
and  the  two  thousiind  four  hundred  aud 
forty  nautical  miles  were  found  perfect  in 
condition,  and  only  waiting  their  final 
destination  in  the  vast  womb  of  the  ocean. 

All  went  well  until  noon  of  July  18tb, 
when  the  first  real  shock  was  given  to  the 
success  that  had  hithprto  attended  them, 
»nd  caused  consi<lerable  alarm.  A  foul 
flake  took  place  in  the  aftei^tank.  The 
engine  was  immediately  turned  astern, 
and  the  paying  of  the  cable  stopped.  All 
bands  were  soon  on  the  decks,  and  there 
learned,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  running 
and  paying  out  of  the  coil  had  caught 
three  turns  of  the  flake  immediately  under 
it,  carried  them  into  the  eye  of  the  coil, 
fouling  the  toy-out  and  hauling  up  one- 
half  turns  from  the  outside,  and  five  turns 
of  the  eye  of  the  under  flakes.  This  was 
stopped,  fortunately,  before  entering  the 
paying-out  machines ;  stoppers  of  hemp 
with  chains  were  also  put  on  near  the 
wheel  astern,  and   orders  were   given  by 


Mr.  Canning,  to  stand  by  to  let  go  the 
buoy.  This  was  not  very  cheering  to 
hear ;  but,  though  the  calm  and  collected 
man  inspired  those  aiound  him  with  con- 
fidence that  his  skill  and  experience  would 
extricate  the  cable  from  the  danger  in 
which  it  was  placed,  no  fishing  line  was 
ever  entangled  more  than  the  rope  when 
thrust  up  iu  apparently  hopeless  danger 
from  the  eye  of  the  cable  to  the  deck. 

There  were  at  least  five  thousand  feet 
of  rope  lying  in  this  state,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thick  rain  and  increasing  wind, 
the  cable  crew  set  to  woi-k  to  disentangle 
it.  The  Dolphin  waa  there,  too,  patiently 
following  the  lights  as  they  showed  them- 
selves, the  crew  now  passing  them  forward 
and  now  lift,  until  at  last  the  character  of 
the  tangle  waa  seen,  and  soon  it  became 
apparent  that  ere  long  the  cable  would  be 
saved  and  uninjured  down  to  the  tank. 
Captain  Anderson  waa  at  the  taffrail,  anx- 
iously watching  the  strain  on  the  rope 
(they  could  scarcely  make  it  out,  the  night 
was  so  dark),  endeavoring  to  keep  it  up 
and  down,  going  on  raising  with  paddle 
aud  screw.  In  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
great  ship,  aud  the  enormous  mass  she 
presented  to  the  wind,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  her  stem,  under  the  circum- 
stances, over  the  cable,  can  be  appreci- 
ated. The  port  paddle-wheel  was  discon- 
nected, but  afterward  there  waa  a  shift 
of  wind,  and  the  vessel  came-to  the  wrong 
way. 

Welcome  voices  were  now  heard  passing 
the  word  aft  from  the  tank,  that  the 
bights  were  cleared,  and  to  pay  out.  Then 
the  huge  stoppers  were  quietly  opened, 
and  at  2  :  05  a.  it.,  to  the  joy  of  all,  the 
cable  was  once  more  beiug  discharged. 
They  veered  it  away  in  the  tank  to  clear 
the  screw,  and  the  paddle-engiues  were 
slowed  so  as  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
ship  to  four  and  a  half  knots.  During  all 
this  critical  time,  there  was  entire  absence 
of  noise  and  confusion.  Everything  waa 
silently  done,  and  the  cable  men  and  crew 
worked  with  hearty  good  will. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  at  eight 
o'clock,  July   27th,  the   ship    arrived   at 
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Heart's  Content,  the  Anierican  terminus, 
the  distance  run  being  one  thousand  six 
huntlred  aud  sixty-uiue  miles,  and  the 
length  of  cable  paid  out,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four  miles.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  the  ship  from  the  time  the 
splice  was  made  until  they  camo  iu  sight 
of  land  was  a  little  less  than  five  nautical 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  cahle  was  paid  out 
at  an  average  of  five  and  otio-half  miles 
per  hour.  The  total  shiok  was  loss  than 
twelve  per  ceut.  The  fleet  was  in  eon- 
Btant  communication  with  Valentia  since 
the  splice  was  matle,  July  13Lh,  and 
news  was  daily  received  from  Europe, 
which  was  posted  up  outside  of  the  tele- 
graph offif-e,  for  the  information  of  all  on 
board  of  tho  Great  Eastern,  and  was  sig- 
naled to  the  other  ships.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  feeling;*  with  which 
Mr.  Field,  who,  with  his  associates  on 
board,  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking  witli  intense  solicitude,  day 
and  night, — peniud  the  following  an- 
nouncement to  his  friends  in  New  York, 
and  which  was  received  throughout  the 
whole  land  with  unboujulud  delight ; — 

'•  Heart's  CoxtexTj  July  27.  We 
arrived  here  at  nine  o^clork,  this  morning. 
All  well.  Thank  Ood,  the  cable  is  laid, 
and  is  in  perfect  working  order. 

Cyrus  W.  Field." 

Strangely  and  happily  enough,  too,  the 
first  European  tidingH  flashed  m-ross  the 
cable  to  the  western  heraiaphero,  was,  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  just  been  signed 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that 
the  black  war  cloud  which  had  gathered 
over  alt  Europe  was  fast  fleeing  away  ; — a 
fit  celebration  of  the  grandest  of  human 
enterprises,  the  successful  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the 
Old  world  and  the  New, 

Congratulatory  dispatches  were  immedi- 
ately forwardecl,  hy  Mr.  Field,  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  the  honorary  directors  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegrajih  Company.  The 
queen  of  England  sent  her  salutations  to 
the   president,  as  follows:     "The  Queen 


congratulates  the  President  on  the  rao- 
cessful  completion  of  an  undertaking  which 
she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional  bond 
of  union  between  the  United  States  and 
England."  To  this,  the  president  re- 
sponded by  Baying:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  acknowledges  with  pro- 
found gratification  the  receipt  of  Her 
Majesty's  dispatch,  and  cordially  recij  ro- 
cates  the  hojie  that  tho  cable  which  now 
unites  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres may  serve  to  strengthen  and  to 
perpetuate  peace  and  amity  between  the 
Gnvernnicnt  of  England  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States." 

Heart's  Content,  the  American  terminua 
of  the  cable,  is  a  little  fishing  hamlet, 
hitherto  unknown,  but  destined  to  on  en- 
during reputation  hereafter,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  geographical  points  in 
the  history  of  the  age.  The  bay  on  wliich 
it  is  situated  is  a  very  safe  and  capacious 
one,  and  on  this  account  was  selected. 

Among  tho  complimentary  messages 
sent  to  Mr,  Field,  on  the  consummation  of 
his  great  and  magnificent  scheme,  was  one 
which  came  to  hand  on  Monday,  July 
30th,  from  M,  de  Lesseps,  the  renowned 
projector  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was 
dated  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  same  day, 
at  half-past  one  o'clock,  r.  M,,  and  reached 
Newfoundland  at  half-past  ten,  A.  M,  By 
looking  at  the  globe,  one  can  see  over 
what  a  space  that  message  flew.  Remark- 
ing upon  the  wonderful  fact,  a  New  York 
paper  graph i<'a!ly  said  that  it  came  from  the 
farthest  East,  from  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  Ptolemies;  it  passed  along  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  under  the  Mediter- 
ranean, more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to 
Malta ;  thence  it  leaped  to  the  continent, 
and  shot  across  Italy,  and  over  the  Alps, 
and  then  through  France,  under  the  Chan- 
nel, to  London  ;  then  across  England  and 
Ireland,  till  from  the  cliffs  of  Valentia  it 
struck  straight  into  the  Atlantic,  darting 
down  the  submarine  mountain  which  liea 
off  the  const,  aiid  over  all  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  watery  plain,  resting  not 
till  it  touched  the  shore  of  the  New  World^ 
Thus,  in  its  mornings  flight,  it  had  pas'  ^ 
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over  onp-fourth  of  tlie  earth's  surface, 
and  so  far  oulatrippeJ  the  sun  in  his 
course,  that,  by  the  dial,  it  reached  its 
destination  three  hours  byfore  it  was  sent! 
Curiously  enough,  too,  in  this  latter  con- 
nection, it  was  found,  when  considering 
the  propriety  of  not  sending  messages  on 
Sunday,  that,  BUjtposimg  no  delay  in  trans- 
aiission,  Sunday  in  the  United  States  is 
Saturday  in  Calcutta,  and  thfis  tlie  adop- 
tion of  such  a  rule  would  be — working  east- 
ward and  westward — to  exclude  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  from  telegraph 
operations. 

As  illustrating  the  moral  uses,  too,  sub- 
served by  land  and  o<;ean  telegrajih  lines 
connecting  different  countries  and  conti- 
nents, the  following  case,  given  in  a  New 
York  journal — hy  no  moans  an  extreme 
case  in  this  present  day  of  increased  tele- 
graphic facilities — will  be  found  in  point: 
A  knavish  Chinaman  in  California  having 
contracted  the  barbarian  vice  of  swindling, 
has  been  cheating  sundry  merchants  in 
San  Francisco  out  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  and,  getting  on  board  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamship,  fled  to  the  Central  Flowery 
Kingdom.  Tn  this  way  ho  hoped  to  put 
between  himself  and  those  whom  he  had 
robbed,  first,  8ome  ten  thousand  miles  of 
ocean.  But,  a  tdeffram  from  San  Fran- 
cisco bears  the  tiditigs  of  his  crime  to  New 
York.  New  York  sends  it  by  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  to  London,  London  through 


France  and  undi*r  tlie  Mediterranean  to 
Alexandria,  Alexandria  by  the  Ked  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay,  Bombay  to 
Ceylon,  and  Ceylon  by  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  steamers  to  China.  So  that, 
when  Hong-Kee  trips  lightly  down  the 
ship^s  gangway  at  Hong  Kong  or  Shang- 
hai, dreaming  of  much  opium  and  many 
almond-eyed  daughters  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Land  of  Flowers,  his  jdacid  soul  will  bo 
disconcerted  by  the  tap  of  a  hamboo  on 
Ids  shoulder,  and  a  voice  of  doom  will 
murmur  an  ungentle  summons  in  his  ear. 
Poor  Ilong-Kee  !  The  bad  morals  of  the 
Christians  have  coiTupted  him,  and  in  the 
Bteam-engine  of  the  Christians  has  he  put 
his  trust.  But  the  literal  'chain-light- 
ning' of  those  same  Christians  is  after 
him,  to  outstrip  their  steam-engine,  and  to 
teach  Jnm  in  sorrow  and  in  shame  how 
much  Itetter  he  might  have  done. 

Not  less  curious,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  is  the  following  incident,  as  related 
hy  Mr.  Field,  at  the  nuignificent  banquet 
given  in  his  honor,  in  New  York,  on  the 
triumphant  completion  of  what  has  justly 
been  pronouneeil  the  grandest  of  human 
enterprises.  "  The  other  day,"  said  Mr. 
Field,  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  "  Mr. 
Lattimer  Clark  telegraphed  from  Ireland, 
across  the  ocean  and  back  again,  with  a 
hatterif  formed  in  a  ladi/s  thimble  !  And 
now  Mr.  Collett  writes  me  from  Heart's 
Content:     "  I  have  just  sent  my  compli- 
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ments  to  Doctor  Gould,  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  at  Viilentia,  with  a  battery  com- 
posed of  a  gun  cap,  with  a  strip  of  ziuc, 
excited  by  a  droj)  of  water,  the  simple  bulk 
ofatmr.f' 

Too  great  credit  can  never  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Field,  for  his  peraeverriig  devotion 
to  this  enterprise,  through  ten  yeara  of 
diahearteniiig  failure,  la  the  early  stages 
of  the  enterprise,  few  encouraged  him  in 
his  expectations,  though  all  personally 
wished  him  well.  On  preparing,  there- 
fore, for  one  of  his  trips  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  connection  with  the  business,  one 
of  hi  a  friends  said  to  hira,  "  When  shall 
we  see  you  again  ?  "  *'  Not  until  I  have 
laid  the  cable  !  "  was  Mr.  Field's  reply. 
So,  too,  on  presenting  the  subject  to 
Lord  Clarendon.  The  latter  showed 
great  interest  and  made  many  inquiries, 
but  was  rather  startled  at  the  mag- 
nitude of   the  proposed   schema,  as   well 


as  at  the  confident  tone  of  the  proje<v 
tors,  and  pleasantly  asked  the  lion-hearted 
man — 

**  But,  suppose  you  don^t  succeed  ?  Sup- 
pose you  make  the  attempt  and  fail — your 
cable  is  lost  in  the  sea — then  what  will 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Charge  it  to  profit  and  loss,  and  go  to 
work  to  lay  another,"  was  Mr.  Field's  quick 
and  characteristic  response  to  his  noble 
friend. 

On  another  occasion,  when  dining  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Ameri' 
can  ambassador,  in  London,  he  was  seen 
for  an  instant  to  nod  his  bead.  John 
Bright,  who  sat  neit  to  him,  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  sleep  ;  /  didnH  know  that  pott  ever 
slept  /  " — a  most  pertinent  and  deserved 
tribute  to  the  man  whose  indomitable  faith 
and  energy  was  finally  crowned  with  im- 
mortal succeaak 
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spikes  of  the  KicbeRt  ooldl  and  n  nammer  of  Pure  Silver  U«ed  in  Laying  the  Last  R«iL — The  Blows 
of  the  Sledge  Telegrjitjlied  to  Ail  the  Great  CitleK. — The  Wide  Continent  Sjmnned  with  Iron  from  the 
Farthest  Em»i  to  the  Golden  Gate — Junction  ot'  the  Atlantic  and  radfic  (k'pana. — Seven  Daja  Irom 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. — Greatest  Knilmad  Koute  on  the  B'ace  of  the  Earth- — '^ManifeBt  Des- 
tiny "  of  the  United  States. — A  Pacific  Highway  Agitated  for  Years. — Its  National  Importance  and 
Necessity. — Cliartera  ami  Government  Aid  at  I^aat. — The  '*  Union  "  and  "  Central "  Companies. — 
Natural  DifSciilties  to  be  Overcome. — Feats  of  Engineering  Involved. — Triumphs  of  Science  in  tliit 
BetpecC— 'Mountaina  Tunneled,  Rivera  Bridged. — Gulfs  Spanned,  Depths  Fathomed. — Vastness  and 
Progress  of  ttie  Work  — A  Forte  of  Twenty-five  TIjouaand  Men  and  Six  Thousand  Teams  — First 
Train  at  the  Top  of  the  Sierras — Pushing  the  Line  to  Completion. — Approach  of  the  .^wo  Grand 
Divisions. — Union  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah. — Exultation  Over  tire  Victory. — Historic  Scene  in  the 
Heart  of  America. — Offerings  of  Gold,  Silver,  Irooj  and  Laurel. — Telegram  to  President  Grant. — Cel- 
ebntioa  in  the  Principal  Cities. — Euy  Journey  Around  the  World. 


**Thv  U<t  nil  h  Uld— thi  tall  »pik«  drivcB— th*  Paeille  Balhtadlaeara^tnll"— OrriciAL  Telsobaii  fbom  Pao^avToaTFoiaT, 
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ELIEVERS  fn  the  "manifest  destiny" 
of  the  universal  Yankee  nation  were  fa- 
vored with  one  of  the  most  conclusive  and 
gratifying  confii'matious  of  their  cherished 
theory,  when  that  moitfc  Btupeiidous  work 
ever  undertaken  by  man,  the  Construction 
of  the  Pa<'ific  Railway,  was  finally  consum- 
mated by  the  laj'ing  of  the  last  rail  and  the 
memorable  ceremony  performed  by  officials 
of  clasping  together  the  iron  girdle  about 
the  loina  of  the  nation  ; — in  the  winding  of 
which  mighty  coil  across  the  continent, 
moontaina  were  tunneled  which  made 
one's  head  giddy  to  gaze  upon ;  rivers  were 
bridged  which,  since  the  primeval  days  of 
creation,  Imd  rolled  in  majestic  Bolitude; 
gulfs,  frightful  aiid  tumultuous,  were 
epanned;  frowning  heights  were  climbed 
and  leveled ;  and  abyssmal  depths  were 
fathomed.  And  all  this  was  accomplished 
in  a  period  of  time,  and  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nitude, the  recital  of  which  is  fairly  calcu- 
lated to  stagger  credulity. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  such  a 
line  of  communication  had  for  years  been 
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repeatedly  urged,  it  was  not  until  1869 
Lhat  a  bill  was  carried  through  congress, 
authorizing  the  grsijid  scheme.  This  bill, 
—  according  to  tht;  Chicago  Times'  exhaust- 
ire  accouut  of  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  \3  here  abridged, — comprised 
no  less  than  thrt'O  great  lines,  namely,  the 
northern,  the  southern,  aud  the  central. 
Hut  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
checked  the  enterprise.  The  astonishing 
development,  however,  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Nevada  and  the  travel  and  traf- 
fic that  inevitably  followed,  embodied  for 
the  mines  of  Califomians  that  imperious 
need  of  a  cheaper  and  easier  conveyance, 
into  a  plan  of  a  continental  railway,  which 
had  always  been  popular  there. 

The  assumed  impracticability  of  cross- 
ing the  Sierras  did  not  discourage  a  few 
daring,  far-sighted  engineers,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Mr,  T.  P,  Benjamin, 
the  character  of  whose  surveys  decided 
the  stsite  legislature  to  charter  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  company,  in  1862. 
In  a  abort  time,  success  crowned  the  ef- 
forts of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  ia 
congress ;  and  .so,  in  July,  1862,  the  great 
continental  railway  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific  was  an  assured  undertaking. 
In  1865,  forty  miles  were  built;  in  1866, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles;  in 
186T,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  j 
in  1868,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles;  in  1869,  one  hundred  and  five 
miles.  East  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  road  averages  about  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  rough,  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  way  is 
through  an  alkali  desert.  Tremendous 
jpow-storma  in  the  mountains  presented 
another  great  difficulty. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  did  its  share  in 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  Union 
Pacific  company.  The  efforts  of  this  com- 
pany had  80  far  languished  during  the  ear- 
lier history  of  their  corporation,  that  little 
was  done  tilt  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Central  Pacific,  however,  immediately 
commenced  work,  so  that,  in  January, 
18t>3,    the   first   grading   was   doue, — tb€^ 


occasion  being  signalized  with  great  re- 
joicing as  a  general  holiday, — and,  even  so 
early  as  June,  1864,  thirty-one  miles  of 
track  had  been  laid  to  New  Castle,  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierras.  But,  owing  to  finan- 
cial difficulties,  it  was  not  until  September, 
1866,  that  progress  was  made  to  Alta,  sev- 
enty miies  east  of  Sacramento,  and  nearly 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  No- 
vember follow^ing,  the  track  reached  Ciaco. 
some  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  an 
average  elevation  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  per  mile  being  overcome  in  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Work  on  the  Union  Pacific  did  not 
commence  till  eighteen  months  after  the 
Central  had  inaugurated  their  section  of 
the  enterprise.  In  the  spring  of  1867, 
when  the  snows  had  melted,  the  work  was 
resumed  by  both  companies,  with  great 
vigor,  the  race  being  kept  up  with  an 
ardor  that  constantly  gathered  head.  The 
Union  was  far  aliead  in  respect  to  dis- 
tance, but  they  had  to  fight  against  con- 
tinually increasing  difiiculties,  while  the 
Central  had  ali'cady  overcome  the  great 
ones  of  their  undertaking  in  crossing  the 
Sierras,  and  could  look  forward  to  an  open 
and  easy  route.  The  first  passenger  train 
reached  the  top  of  the  Sierras,  Novcmbe? 
30,  1867.  By  the  time  the  western  end 
of  the  route  had  reached  the  lower 
Truckee,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  the  Union  had  reached 
a  point  in  the  Black  Hills,  five  hundred 
miles  west  of  Oniaha. 

At  the  opening  of  the  summer  of  1868, 
the  two  companies  were  nearly  equally 
distant  from  Monument  Point,  at  the 
head  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  emulation  be- 
tween the  two  gave  rise  to  prodigious  ef- 
furts.  About  twenty-five  thousand  men 
and  six  thousand  teams  were  engaged 
along  the  route  between  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras  and  Evans's  pass.  The  competi- 
tion increased  as  they  neared  each  other, 
and  at  last  the  struggle  arose  as  to  the 
point  of  junction.  The  Central  company 
wished  Ogden  fixed  as  the  point  of  juoo* 
tinn,    aud    the   Union   urged    Monument 
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Point :  th<i  matter  was  at  last  settled  hy  a 
deciaion  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  dan- 
gers to  which  the  laborers  were  subjected, 
and  the  imperious  necessity  of  vigilatit 
protection  of  the  track  and  material  of  the 
road,  were  great  aud  unceasing,  owing  to 
the  invetemte  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
From  Fort  Kearney  west,  up  the  Platte 
river,  to  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  the 
road  was  subject  to  a  continual  succession 
of  fierce  attacks.  Several  battalions  of 
United  States  troops  were  scattered  along 
the  line,  and  foiuid  full  employment  in 
adequately  guarding  the  object  of  their 
Tigilance. 

That  the  completion  of  such  a  viiat  en- 
terprise, unparalleled  in  magnitude  anil 
grandeur,  should  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  achievements  in  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  country,  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  original  pick  and 
shovel  employed  in  commencing  such  a 
work,  should  still  be  looked  upon,  by  every 
patriot,  with  historic  interest.  They  are 
carefully  preserved,  and  bear  the  following 
inscriptioTis : 

"  Pick  that  struck  the  first  Mow  on  the 
Union  Pacific  ratlroiid^  Oinalui,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1863.  Pickers:  Thomas  Acheson, 
Wilson  F.  Williams,  George  Francis  Train, 
Peter  A.  Day." 

"  Shovel  used  hy  George  Saunders,  to 
move  tice  first  earth  in  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  Omaha,  Xeh.,  December  3, 1863. 
Shcvelers:  Alvin  Saunders,  govtirnor  of 
Nebraska;  B.  E,  B.  Kennedy,  major  of 
Omaha  J  I.  M.  Palmer,  mayor  of  Council 
Bluffs ;  Augustus  Kouutze,  director  of 
U.  P,  R.  R." 

The  following  table  of  distances  on  the 
two  lines  will  show  the  magnitude  of  this 
great  channel  of  continentul  communica- 
tion :  From  New  York  to  Chicago,  911 
miles;  from  Chicaiir*  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
491  miles.  From  Oinaha.  by  the  Union 
Pacific  line,  to  0]jjilf  n,  1,030,  and  a  branch 
of  forty  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City.  From 
Ogden,  by  the  Central  Pacific  line,  748 
miles.  From  Sacramento  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, 120  miles.      Thus,   the  grand  dis- 


tance, by  the  iron  track,  from  L*maha  to 
San  Francisco,  is  1,898  miles}  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  2,389;  from  New 
York  to  San  Franciacp,  3,377  miles. 

In  less  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
time  predicted  at  the  outset  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  road  was  completed,— a  great 
feat,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Workmen  operated  at  such  a  distance 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  that  the 
materiali'  for  construction  and  subsistence 
had  to  be  tran<iportod  under  such  a  vari- 
ety of  difficulties.  Thus,  the  transport^v- 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons 
of  iron  rails,  one  million  fish-plates,  two 
million  liolts,  fifteen  million  spikes,  three 
and  a  half  million  cross-ties,  and  millions 
of  feet  of  timber  not  estimated,  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  culverts  and  bridges, 
made  one  of  the  minor  items  of  the  ac- 
count. The  moving  of  engines  and  ma- 
chinery for  stocking  manufactories,  of 
materials  for  foundries  and  buildings  of 
every  kind,  not  to  si»eakof  the  footl  for  an 
army  of  thousands  of  workmen,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  single  account  of 
transportation,  may  also  give  an  impres- 
sion of  the  activitj'  and  expense  required 
in  bringing  such  a  road  to  completion  in 
so  short  a  time, 

Of  course  the  irregularities  of  surface 
ctiaracterizing  a  distance  so  immense,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  the  line  run- 
ning among  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
necessitated  tunneling,  cutting,  and  tres- 
tle-bridging, on  a  large  scale.  The  well- 
known  Bloomer  Cut,  sixty-three  feet  deep 
and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  is  through 
cemented  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  consist- 
ency of  solid  rock,  and  only  to  be  moved 
by  blasting.  The  trestle-bridging  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  construction  of  the  roaJ,  and  the 
work,  on  completion,  was  pronounced  ol 
the  most  durable  description.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  structures  may  be 
mentioned  the  trestle  and  truss  bridge, 
Clipper  ravine,  one  hundred  feet  high; 
the  Long  ravine,  Howe  truss  bridge  and 
trestle,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high} 
and  the  trestle  at  Secrettown^  one  thou- 
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•and  feet  long,  and  fifty  to  ninety  feet 
high.  The  highest  engineering  skill  was 
demanded,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  science,  'in  this  respect,  were 
complete. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  roads  built  un- 
der the  direct  authority  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  national  government,  was  two  thou- 
sand  four  hundred  miles.  The  govern- 
ment subsidy  in  aid  of  these  works, 
amounted  to  about  ^64,000,(M)0j  of  six  per 
cent,  currency  bonds,  the  companies  being 
also  authorized  to  issue  an  equal  amount 
of  bonds.  Both  companies  had  also  a  land 
grant  from  congress,  in  alternate  sections, 
equal  to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres  per  mile. 

Ninety  million  dollars  was  the  cost  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  up  to  1869; 
that  ol  the  Central  Pacific,  seventy-five 
million.  This  enormous  sum,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  government  indebt- 
edness, alarmed  some  timid  economists. 
But  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  argmraents 
was,  that  millions  upon  millions  of  acres 
of  government  lands,  hitherto  lying  idle, 
would  como  into  the  market,  and  very 
speedily  appear  as  productive  farms  tilled 
by  the  baud  of  industry ;  that  towns,  vil- 
lages, cities,  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
all  the  appliances  and  evidences  of  mate- 
rial progress,  would  at  once  take  a  start, 
the  wealth  of  tht3  East  be  poured  into  the 
West,  and  emigration  westward  populate 
territories  and  turn  them  into  states  aa  if 
by  magic.  By  means  of  this  new  and 
wonderful  highway,  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  be 
traversed  by  passengers  in  six  or  seven 
days,  instead  of  three  weeks  or  more  via 
Panama.  From  San  Francisco  to  Japan 
ia  nineteen  days,  or  twenty-five  from  New 
York,  and  some  thirty-six  from  London,  a 
speed  exceeding  that  of  the  British  mails 
to  Yokohama,  via  Suez,  by  upwards  of 
twenty  days*  And  thus,  San  Francisco, 
on  the  Pacific,  the  travel  and  commerce  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  mth  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  the  great  island  of  Australia, 
would  pass  over  the   rail^ray, — the   land 


that  built  it  thereby  reaping  the  benefit  of 
being  the  world's  highway. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  1869,  the  grand  hi** 
toric  event  took  place  at  Promontorj'  Point, 
Utah,  of  uniting  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  trans-continental  railway.  Early  in 
the  morning,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Governor  Stanford  and  party  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  were  on  the  ground ;  and  at  half- 
past  eight,  an  engine  with  a  palace  and  two 
passenger  cars  arrived  from  the  east  bring- 
ing Vice-President  Durant  and  directors 
Duff  and  Dillon,  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, with  other  distinguished  visitors, 
including  several  Mormon  apostles.  Both 
parties  being  in  readiness,  the  ties  were 
thrown  dctwn  on  the  open  space  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  the  employes  of 
the  two  companies  approached  with  the 
rails  to  fill  the  gap.  Mr.  Stenbridge,  sub- 
contractor, who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  Central  Pacific  from  the 
laying  of  the  first  rail  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento,  commanding  a  party  of  Chi- 
nese track-layers,  advanced  from  the  we»t 
with  assistant  -  general  superintendent 
Corning. 

The  Chinamen,  conscious  that  the 
strangers  from  the  far  east  were  watch- 
ing their  movements  with  curious  eyes, 
wielded  the  pick,  shovel  and  sledge,  with 
consummate  dexterity ;  but  their  faces  wore 
an  appearance  of  unconcern  and  indiffer- 
ence wonderful  if  real,  and  not  the  less  so 
if  atfected.  White  laborers  from  the  east 
did  their  best  work,  but  with  more  indica* 
t\nn  of  a  desire  to  produce  an  efifect,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  European  and  Asiatic 
priva*:e  soldiers  of  civilization  stood  face 
to  face  in  the  heart  of  America,  each 
proudly  conscious  that  the  work  was  well 
done,  and  each  exultant  over  so  noble  a 
victory.  Engine  No.  119  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Jupiter,  No.  60,  from  the  Pacific, 
each  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens 
for  the  occasion,  then  approached  within  a 
hundred  feet  from  opposite  directions,  and 
saluted  with  exultant  screams.  Superin- 
tendent Yandenburgh  now  attached  the 
telegraph  wires  to  the  last  rail,  so  tliat 
each  blow  of  the  sledge  should  be  recorded 
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on  every  connecting  telegraph  instrument 
between  San  Francisco  aiiJ  Portland,  Me- 
lt wa3  also  arranged  so  that  corresponding 
blow^s  sliouJd  be  struck  on  the  bell  in  the 
city  hall  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  last 
one  fire  a  cannon  in  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Point.  General  Safford,  in  behalf  of  the 
territory  of  Arizona,  presented  a  spike 
composed  of  iron,  gold  aiui  silver,  aa  an 
offering  by  Arizona,  saying: 


be  struck.  Every  head  waa  uncovered  in 
reverential  siletice,  while  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
of  Pittstield,  Mass.,  offered  up  a  brief  and 
deeply  impressive  invocation. 

The  magnificent  tie  of  laurel,  on  which 
was  a  commemorative  plate  of  silver,  was, 
brought  forward,  put  in  place,  and  Doctor 
Harkness,  in  belialf  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia, presented  Governor  Stanford  the  gold 
spike.  Presiilcnt  Stanford,  of  the  Central 
Paci6c  railroa<l,  resjionded,  accepting  the 
golden  and  silver  tokens,  predicting  the 
day  as  not  far  distant  when  three  tracks 
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"Ribbed  with  iron,  dad  in  silver,  and 
crowned  with  gold,  Arizona  presents  her 
offering  to  the  enterprise,  that  has  banded 
every  continent  and  dictated  a  nr'j;  path- 
teat/  to  eommerrr.^^ 

The  crowd  fidl  Luck  at  the  request  of 
General  Casement,  an<l  the  artist  for  the 
Unir^u  J^acific  railroad  photographed  the 
scene,  with  the  locomotives  confronting 
each  other,  and  Chinese  and  Caucasi^in 
laborers  confronting  the  work.  It  was 
aow  announced  that  the  last  blow  was  to 


would  be  found  necessary  to  acoonimodate 
the  traffic  which  wio'id  seek  transit  across 
the  continent,  and  closing  with  the-  happy 
summons — "How,  gentlemen^  with  your 
assistance,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  the  last 
ra'f,  the  last  tie,  and  drive  the  last  spike." 
General  Dodge,  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  responded  as  follows : 
*'  Gentlemen, — The  great  Benton  proph©- 
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sied  that  Bome  clay  &  granite  statue  of  Co- 
lumbus would  be  erected  ou  the  bighest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains  pointing 
westward,  denoting  this  att  the  great  route 
across  the  continent.  You  have  uiade 
that  proplifcy  tliia  day.  Accejit  this  as 
the  way  to  India."  Mr.  Tuttle,  from 
Nevada,  presented  a  silver  spike  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "To  the  iron  of  tlio  Kiist 
and  the  gold  of  the  West,  Nevada  adds 
her  link  of  silver,  to  span  the  continent 
and  wed  the  oceans."  Thereujwn,  Super- 
intendent Coe,  in  behalf  of  the  Pacific 
Union  express,  presented  the  Rilver  ham- 
mer, or  sledge,  with  which  to  drive  the 
last  spike. 

Governor  Stanford  and  Vice-President 
Durant  advanced,  took  in  hand  the  sledge, 
and  drove  the  spike,  while  the  multitude 
atood  silent.  Mr.  Miles,  of  SacramentOj 
who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  an- 
nounced  the  great  tcork  done!  The  si- 
lence of  the  multitude  was  now  broken, 
and  a  prolonged  shout  went  forth,  which, 
while  it  yet  quivered  on  the  gladdened  air, 
was  caught  up  by  the  willing  lightning, 
and  borne  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Cheer  followed  cheer  for  the  union 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two  Pacific 
railroad  companies  and  their  officers,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  the  laborci-s,  ei;e.  A 
telegram  announcing  the  grand  consumma- 
tion was  sent  at  once  to  President  Grant, 
and  one  to  the  associated  newspaper  press 
immediately  followed,  worded  thus: 

" Tfts  last  mil  is  laid!  The  last  spike 
driven/  TUq  Pacific  Railroad  is  com- 
pleted! The  point  of  junction  is  1,086 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  690 
miles  east  of  Sacramento  City." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
excitement  in  Washington,  and  a  large 
crowd  assembled  at  the  telegraph  office, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike  would  be  announced  by 
the  wires.  Mr.  Tinker,  the  maniiger,  fixed 
a  magnetic  ball  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
where  all  present  could  witness  tb*  per- 
formance,  and  connected  the  same  with 


the  main  lines,  notifying  the  varioiu 
offices  throughout  the  country,  that  he 
was  ready.  New  Orleans,  New  York  and 
Boston,  instantly  answered  that  they  were 
ready.  Soon  afterward,  many  of  the  offi- 
ces in  different  parts  of  the  country  b^ 
gun  to  make  all  sorts  of  inquiries  of  the 
office  at  Omaha,  from  which  point  the  ci»- 
cuit  was  to  be  started.    That  office  replied: 

"  To  everybody :  Keep  quiet.  When 
the  last  spike  is  driven  at  Promontoiy 
Point,  we  will  say  "Done."  Don't  break 
the  circuit,  but  watch  for  the  eignals  o( 
the  blows  of  the  hammer." 

After  some  little  delay,  the  instruments 
were  all  adjusted,  and  2.27,  in  the  after- 
noon, Promontory  Point  said  to  the  peo 
pie  congregated  in  the  various  telegraph 
offices — "  Almost  ready.  Hats  off;  prayer 
is  being  offered."  A  silence  for  the  prayei 
ensued.  At  2.40  the  bell  tapped  again, 
and  the  office  at  the  Point  said — "We 
have  got  done  praying.  Tlje  spike  is 
about  to  be  presented."  Chicago  replied 
— '*  We  understand.  All  are  ready  in  the 
East."  Promontory  Point — "All  ready 
now.  The  spike  will  soon  be  driven.  The 
signal  will  be  three  dots  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blows." 

For  a  moment  the  instrument  wa« 
silent,  and  then  the  hammer  of  the  mag- 
net tapped  the  bell,  one,  twOf  three — the 
signal.  Another  pause  of  a  few  secoodsi 
and  the  lightning  came  flashing  eastward, 
vibrating  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles, 
between  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  and 
Washington,  and  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer upon  the  spike  were  delivered  in- 
stantly, in  telegraphic  accents,  on  the  bell 
in  Washington.  At  2.47,  in  the  after- 
noon. Promontory  Point  gave  the  signal, 
"Done!" — the  announcement  that  the 
continent  "tvas  spanned  with  iron.  The 
time  of  the  event  in  San  Francisco  waB 
11.45.  in  the  forenoon.  A  telegraph  wire 
had  been  attached  to  a  fifteen-inch  gun, 
and  as  the  first  stroke  on  the  last  spike 
was  telegraphed  from  Promontory  Point, 
the  gun  was  fired  by  electricity,  and  by 
the  same  agent  aU  the  fire-bells  in  the  city 
were  rung. 
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The  news  of  the  completion  of  the  road 
created,  of  course,  great  enthusiasm  in  all 
the  cities  of  Ualiforniu.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  event  was  celeh rated  in  a  manner  long 
to  he  remembered.  The  day  was  ushered 
in  by  a  salute  of  one  hundred  gune,  and 
congratulatory  messages  were  trun^mitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  Central  and  Union 
roads  by  the  "California  Pioneers."  All 
tlie  Federal  forts  in  the  harbor  fired  sa- 
lutes, the  bells  being  ning  and  the  ateam 
whistles  blown  at  the  same  time.  Busi> 
ness  was  suspended,  nearly  every  citizen 
exhibiting  a  hearty  interest  in  the  demon- 
strations. The  procession  was  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  ever  witnessed  in  San 
Francisco.  In  addition  to  the  state  mili- 
tia, all  the  available  United  States  troops 
participated  in  the  pageant,  while  the 
civic  societies  turned  out  with  full  ranks. 
The  shipping  was  dressed  in  fine  style — ■ 
both  the  city  and  harbor,  indeed,  present- 
ing a  magnificent  sight.  During  the  day, 
the  principal  buildings  were  festooned 
with  the  banners  of  every  nation,  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  an  excited  and 
joyous  people.  At  night,  the  whole  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

At  Sacramento,  the  event  was  observed 
with  marked  demonstrations.  The  city 
was  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  Nevada,  to 
participate  in  or  witness  the  festivities, 
particularly  the  grand  odd-fellows'  proces- 
sion. The  lines  of  travel  to  and  from  Sac- 
ramento were  thrown  open  to  the  public 
free,  and  an  immense  number  of  people 
took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and 
flocked  thither.  The  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany had  thirty  locomotives  gaily  decked, 
and  as  the  signal  gun  was  fired  announc- 
ing the  driving  -of  the  last  spike  of  the 
road,  the  iocomotives  opened  an  overpow- 
ering chorus  of  whistles,  all  the  bells  and 
ateam  whistles  of  the  city  immediately 
joining  in  the  deafening  exhibition. 

In  Chicago,  the  celebration  was  the 
most  successful  affair  of  the  kind  that 
ever  took  place  in  that  city,  and,  probably, 
in  the  West,  although  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely  impromptu.      The  procession   was 


unique  in  appearance  and  immeiifa  in 
length,  being,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  four 
miles,  and  representing  all  classes,  associ- 
ations and  tnules.  During  the  moving  of 
the  procession,  Vice-President  Colfax,  who 
was  visiting  the  city,  received  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  dated  at  Promontory  Point: 
"The  rails  were  connected  to-day.  The 
prophecy  of  Benton  is  a  fact.  This  is  the 
way  to  India."  A  very  interesting  feat- 
ure in  the  procession  was  an  array  of  mail- 
wagons  with  post-office  employes,  and  sev- 
eral tons  of  mail  matter  in  bags,  labeled 
and  marked  as  if  bound  for  some  of  the 
large  cities  both  on  this  side  and  beyond 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Some  of  these  were 
marked  as  follows:  'Victoria,  Australia;* 
'Washington,  Oregon  (G.  D.  P.-O.);* 
'Yeddo,  Japan;'  'Pekin,  China  (G.  D. 
P.-O.);'  'Golden  City,  Colorado;'  'Den- 
ver, Colorado;'  'Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;* 
*Hong  Kong,  China,  via  Chicago;'  'Yo- 
kohama, Japan.'  In  the  evening,  Vice- 
President  Colfax,  Lieut.  Gov.  Bross,  and 
others,  addressed  a  vast  assembly,  speak- 
ing eloquently  of  the  great  era  in  Ameri- 
can history  ushered  in  by  the  event  of  the 
day.  The  marine  display  was  also  very 
fine. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  completion 
of  the  road  in  New  York,  the  mayor  or- 
dered a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
himself  saluted  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  dispatch  conceived  in  the 
most  jubilant  spirit, — informing  him  that 
"our  flags  are  now  flj'iug,  our  cannon  are 
now  booming,  and  in  old  Trinity  a  Te 
Deum  imparts  thankful  harmonies  to  the 
busy  hum  about  her  church  walls."  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  two  cities 
also  e.xchanged  congratulations,  the  New 
York  chamber  recognizing  in  the  new 
highway  an  agent  that  would  not  only 
"develop  the  resources,  extend  the  com- 
merce, increase  the  power,  exalt  the  dig- 
nity and  perpetuate  the  unity  of  our  re- 
public, but  in  its  broader  relations,  as  the 
segment  of  a  world-embracing  circle,  di- 
rectly connecting  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  those  of  Asia,  would  materially  facili- 
tate the  enlightened  and  advancing  civil' 
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ization  of  our  age."  The  services  in  Trin- 
ity were  conducted  with  great  solemnity, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation. 
After  praj'er,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion 
oi.  the  Episcopal  service,  the  organ  pealed 
forth  in  its  graadeat  fullness  and  inajest}', 
and,  as  the  assembly  dispersed,  the  church 
chimes  added  to  the  joyouauesa  of  the  oc- 
casion by  ringing  out  **01d  Hundred,"  the 
"  Ascension  Carol,"  and  tho  national  airs. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  authorities  im- 
provised a  celebration  so  suddenly,  that 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  on  Independence 
Hall,  and  at  the  various  filre  stations,  was 
mistaken  for  a  general  alarm  of  fire,  till 
the  news  was  announced.  The  sudden 
flocking  of  the  people  to  the  state-house 
resembled  that  which  followed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  to 
Grant.  In  many  other  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  union,  tho  event  was  cele- 
brated with  great  spirit.  Even  as  far  east 
as  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  jubilee  spirit 
was  carried  out.  Tbe  entire  force  of  work- 
men of  Wason's  car  m  inufactory  in  that 
city  formed  a  procession,  headed  by  a  band 
and  accompanied  by  a  battery,  and  marched 
from  the  shops  of  the  company  through 
the  principal  streets,  each  man  bearing 
some  tool  or  implement  of  his  trade. 
Banners  bearing  '  Our  cars  unite  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,'  'Four  hundred  car  builders 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road/ *For8au  Francisco,  connecting  with 
ferry  to  Cliina,'  etc.,  were  conspicuous. 

Returning  to  the  scenes  at  Omaha,  that 
interesting  and  important  point  on  this 
trans-continental  highway,  the  day  was 
there  observed  by  such  an  outpouring  of 
the  people  as  had  never  before  been 
equaled.  The  morning  trains  from  the 
west  btought  the  fire  companies  and  the 
masonic  fraternity  from  Fremont,  and 
large  delegations  from  towns  and  settle- 
ments as  far  west  as  North  Platte.  Be- 
fore noon,  the  streets  were  filled  with  a 
multitude  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal 
from  Capitol  hill,  where  a  park  of  artillery 
was  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
observatory,  to  enable  it  to  fire  a  salute 
the   moment  the   telegraphic   signals  an- 


nounced that  the  last  spike  had  Wen 
driven.  A  grand  procession  was  one  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  day ;  and,  at 
about  half-past  one,  the  booming  of  one 
hundred  guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  shrieking  of  the  whistles  of  steamers 
and  locomotives,  proclaimed  that  Omaha 
and  Sacramento  were  forever  united  by 
iron  bands,  and  that  now  had  been  opened 
a  highway  from  the  gates  of  the  eaat  to 
the  realms  of  sunset  itself. 

Thus,  in  the  consummation  of  thia 
mightiest  work  of  utility  ever  undertaken 
by  man,  a  journey  around  the  world  be- 
came a  tour  both  easy  and  brief.  The  city 
of  San  Francisco  could  be  reached  from 
New  York,  in  lesa  than  seven  days,  run- 
ning time.  Arrived  there,  the  finest 
ocean  steamers  in  tlie  M'orld,  each  one  of 
i^ome  four  or  five  thousand  tons,  awaited 
the  traveler,  to  take  him,  in  twenty-on« 
days,  or  less,  to  Yokohama,  and  thence,  in 
six  days  more,  to  any  part  of  China. 
From  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta  required 
some  fourteen  du^-s  by  several  lines  of 
steamers  touching  at  Singapore,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  or  ports  on  the  coast  of  Burmah.. 
From  Calcutta,  a  railroad  runs  far  up  into 
the  north  of  India,  on  the  borders  of 
Cashmere  and  Affghanistan,  and  running 
through  northern  India,  Benares,  Alla- 
habad, etc.  Another  road  intersects  at 
Allahabad,  more  than  six  hundred  miles 
above  Calcutta,  running  some  six  hundred 
miles  to  Bombay,  where  it  connects  with 
the  overland  route  to  and  from  Eg^^'pt,  in 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  by  steamer  and 
rail  from  Bombay  to  Cairo.  From  Cairo^ 
almost  any  port  in  Europe  on  the  Medi- 
terranean could  be  reached  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  and  home  again  in  twelve  days 
more,  making  the  actual  traveling  tims 
around  the  world  only  seventy-eight  days. 

More  wonderful  still,  a  trans-continental 
train,  which  left  New  York  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  1st,  1876,  reached  San 
Francisco  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine, 
June  4th,  in  the  morning;  thus  accom- 
plishing the  journey  in  eighty-three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  without  stoppages 
and  without  accident. 


LXXVII. 

THIRTY   THOUSAND    MILES    OF    RAILWAY   IN    THIRTY 

TEARS,    AND   EIGHTY   THOUSAND   IN   HALF   A 

CENTURY.— 1859. 


Carioiu  Chroniclee  RelaUug  to  the  Introduction  of  Improved  Means  of  Trannit.-^The  Old  and  the  New. — ' 
Development  aud  Progress. — Knmeroufl  and  Important  Advantages. — Great  Saving  of  Time  and 
Expeuse. — Iiiiciatorj'  UndertHkiogs  in  the  United  States. — First  American  RailwAj  with  Steam  as  the 
T.ofi)motive  Power. — Small  BtgtDnings:  Great  Resnltn. — Amazing  Growtlj  and  Expauiiun  in  all 
DirectionB. — Social  and  Buaines*  Clningca. — Infancy  of  Mechixni.*im  in  thiH  Line. — Pioneer  Coach  and 
Locomotive. — Smcensive  Steps  of  Advancement. — llBiial  Chaiinele  of  Tnule  Ahandoued. — Power  of 
Capital  I)en»oDi*trated. —  Dintant  Sections  and  Intoreati!  Etin&lixed. — StJrauhia  to  Industry. — Vast 
Con«triictive  Works  Involved.— U.  S.  "Enterprise  not  Behindhand. — "  Breaking  the  Ground." — Less  than 
20  Miles  til  1S29, — Some  30,000  Mtle^  in  1859. — Conataiit  and  Rapid  Increase. — Inventive  Genius 
Displayed.— "  ImprovcmentK "  bv  the  Thouennds.^ — Steel  Kuils  Sultatitnted  for  Iron. — Luxury  on 
Wheels. — Palace  aud  Sleeping  Cars, — Tremendous  Speed  Attained  — American  and  Foreign  Lines. — 
Railways  16,000  Feet  Above  the  Sea. 


**  Bee*  ahalt  thy  power,  i!n«Dii<)u«re(l  SImnI  aAv 
Dnc  the  nrift  bmttt  ind  drt*«  Ih*  t«pi4  car.' 


DAavur.— <iii«ra  (Am  dnc  AmdreU  tnoD  opo.) 


ERHAPS  no  invention  of  tlie  prea- 
pnt  century, — it  has  been  well  re 
marked  i>y  the  eminent  Dr.  Bake- 
vvell, — has  produced  such  wide< 
spread  social  and  business changea 
na  that  of  steam  locomotion  on 
railways.  Not  onl}'  have  places 
that  were  formerly  more  than  a 
day's  journey  from  each  other 
been  made  accessible  in  a  very 
few  hours,  but  the  cost  of  travel- 
ing has  been  so  much  reduced, 
that  the  expense  has  in  a  great 
degree  long  ceased  to  operate  as 
a  bar  to  commnnicatton  by  rail- 
way for  business  or  pleasure,  and 
the  usual  channels  of  tr.ide  have* 
TRAYKI.KR.,'  u«^K.v»KxcB  ,N  i^oMEa  T.Mss.  ^^^^    ^^^^   profitably  abandoned 

or  superseded,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  every  interest  involved. 

As  already  remarked,  in  eatiraating  the  importance  and  advantage  of  railway  travel- 
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ing,  there  must  not  be  omitted  its  clieajv 
ness  and  comfort,  compared  witli  travel- 
ing by  stage  coach.  There  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  found,  it  is  true,  even  at  thiB 
late  day,  persona  who  look  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  old  coach  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  railways  have  taken  away  much 
of  that  peculiar  romance  of  traveling,  and 
mnch  of  the  exhilarating  pleasure  that  was 


various  ways  concentrating  the  energiea 
of  a  people,  and  thus  enlarging  materially 
their  wealth,  comforts  and  social  inter- 
course. 

Of  no  inferior  consideration,  too,  in  re- 
lation to  the  grand  invention  of  steam 
railway  travel,  are  tlie  many  subsidiary 
works  which  have  been  created  during  its 
progress    toward    perfection,   and  which 
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experienced  when  passing  through  a  beau- 
tiful country  on  the  top  of  a  well-horsed 
coach  in  fine  weather.  The  many  inci- 
dents and  adventures  that  gave  variety  to 
the  journey  were,  it  is  true,  pleasant 
enough  for  a  sliort  distance  ;  but  two  days 
and  a  night  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  exposed 
to  cold  and  rain,  or  cramped  up  inside, 
with  no  room  to  stir  the  body  or  the  legs, 
was  accompanied  with  an  amount  of  euf- 
ering  which  those  who  have  experienced  it 
would  willingly  exchange  for  a  seat,  even 
in  a  second  or  third-class  railway  car.  In 
a  business  as  well  as  a  gocial  point  of  view, 
also,  railways  hare  made  a  powerful  mark, 
— tending,  as  they  do,  to  equalize  the 
value  of  land  throughout  immense  regions, 
by  bringing  distant  sources  of  supply 
nearer  the  points  of  demand;  giving  ex- 
traordinary impetus  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry; and  connecting  all  parts  of  a 
country  more  cloaety  together  ^ — ^in  theise 


have  contributed  so  vastly  to  its  success. 
Thus,  tunnels,  of  a  size  never  before  con- 
templated, have  penetrated  for  miles 
through  hard  rocks,  or  through  shifting 
clays  and  sands;  embankments  and  via- 
ducts ]ia.v^.  been  raised  and  erected,  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  surpassing  any 
former  similar  works;  bridges  of  stupen- 
dous proportions  and  of  wonderfully  in- 
genious adaptation,  have  been  constructed 
to  meet  special  exigencies,  in  some  cases 
carrying  railways  over  straits  of  the  sen, 
or  other  waters,  through  gigantic  tubes — 
or,  in  other  cases,  across  rivers,  suspended 
from  rods  supported  by  curiously  devised 
piers  and  girders  ;  &c.,  &c. 

That  the  history  of  railways  shows  what 
grand  results  may  have  their  origin  in 
HHiull  beginnings,  is  no  less  true  than  that 
tilt!  power  of  capital  is  seen  in  this  as  in 
all  other  great  material  enterprises.  In 
I  evidence  of  the  former  truth,  Dr.  Lyell 
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mentions  the  interesting,  though  of  course 
well-known,  fact,  that,  when  coal  was  first 
conveyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  from  the  pit  to  the  ship- 
ping place,  the  pack  horse,  carrying  a 
burden  of  three  hundred  weight,  was  the 
only  mode  of  transjxjrt  employed  j  as  soon 
as  roads  suitable  for  wheeled  carriages 
were  formed,  carts  were  introduced,  and 
this  first  step  in  mechanical  appliance  to 
facilitate  traniiport  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  load  which  the  liorse  was 
enabled  to  carry,  from  three  hundred  to 
seventeen  hundred  weight.  The  next  im- 
provement consisted  in  laying  wooden  bars 
or  rails  for  the  wheels  of  carts  to  run  upon, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  substitution 
of  the  four-wheeled  wagon  for  the  two- 
wheeleii  cart ;  by  this  further  application 
of    mechanical    principles,     the    original 


the  superb  steel  rails  of  later  days.  Of 
the  locomotive  engine,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  convey  a  load  of  liuiulredsof  tons 
at  a  cost  of  fuel  scarcely  exceeding  tliat  of 
the  provender  which  the  original  pack-horse 
consumed  in  conveying  its  load  of  three 
hundred  pounds  an  equal  distance,  it  may 
justly  be  called  one  of  the  crowning 
achievetueuts  of  mechanical  science.  Thus, 
the  railway  Bystem^  like  all  other  compre- 
hensive  inventions,  has  risen  to  its  present 
importance  by  a  series  of  steps, — in  fact, 
so  gradual  has  been  this  progress,  that  the 
system  finds  itself  committed,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  a  gauge  fortuitously  de- 
termined by  the  distance  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carts  for  which  wooden  rails 
were  originally  laid  down,  though  this  is 
now  being  suf.erseded  by  a  narrower  gauge, 
to  a  considerable  extent.     Nor  is  thei  in- 
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horse  load  of  three  hiinrlred  weight  was 
augmented  to  forty-two  hundred.  These 
were  indeed  important  results,  and  they 
were  not  obtained  without  the  shipwreck 
of  many  a  fortune. 

The  next  step  of  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  attachment  of  slips  of  iron  to 
the  wooden  rails.  Then  came  the  iron 
tramway, — the  upright  flange  of  the  bar 
acting,  in  this  arrangement,  as  a  guide  to 
keep  the  wheel  on  the  track.  The  next 
advance  was  an  important  one,  and  con- 
sisted in  transferring  the  guiding  flange 
from  the  rail  to  the  wheel,  an  improve- 
ment which  enabled  cast  iron  edge  rails  to 
be  used.  Finally,  in  1820,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  from  the  first  employment 
of  wooden  bars,  wrought  iron  rails,  rolled 
in  long  lengths,  and  of  suitable  eection, 
were  made,  and  in  time  superseded  all 
other  forms  o£  railway,  coming  Jinally  to 
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teresting  fact  to  pass  unnoticed,  namely, — 
the  promptness  with  which  man's  inven> 
tive  faculty  supplies  whatever  device  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  may  require. 
No  sooner  is  a  road  formed  fit  for  wheeled 
carriages  to  pass  along,  than  the  cart  takes 
the  phice  of  the  pack-saddle  ;  no  sooner  is 
the  wooden  railway  provided,  than  the 
wagon  is  substituted  for  the  cart  j  no 
sooner  is  an  iron  railway  formed,  capable 
of  carrying  heavy  loads,  than  the  locomo- 
tive engine  is  ready  to  commence  its 
wonderful  career  i — and  so  on,  ad  imlefi' 
niiunu 

Tlie  characteristic  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans did  not  fail  them  in  this  era  of  trans- 
formation and  advancement.  The  first 
railroad  attempted  in  the  United  States 
was  a  crude  and  temporary  affair  in  Bos- 
ton— a  double-track  arrangement  for  re- 
moving gravel  from  l>eacoj:k  Hill,  and  ao 
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contrived  that,  while  one  train  descended 

the  hill  with  its  load,  the  empty  train 
would  thereby  he  hauled  up  for  londiug. 
A  more  positive  effort  iu  this  line,  and 
more  really  deserving  the  name  of  a  rsiil- 
way — and  consequently  houorod  hy  his- 
torians with  the  term  of  priority — was 
that  constructed  in  Quiucy,  Mass.,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  the 
qtiarry  at  that  place  to  the  Neponset  river, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles;  it  was  a 
single  track  road,  with  a  width  of  five  feet 
between  the  rails,  the  latter  being  of  pine, 
covered  with  oak,  and  overlaid  with  thin 
plates  of  wroiiglit  iron  j  and  the  passage 
from  the  quairy  to  the  landing,  of  a  car 
carrying  ten  toaS|  with  a  single  horse,  was 


Among  the  early  undertakings  of  this 
rharacter,  on  an  extensive  and  costly  scale, 
was  tlie  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  con- 
structed  in  the  most  substantial  manner 
of  stone  and  iron,  and  which,  on  its  com- 
pletion, was  visited  by  strangers  from  all 
places,  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  at- 
traction in  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Lowell 
new>paper  of  that  day,  giving  an  aoooont 
of  the  *  breaking  of  the  ground'  in  that  vil- 
lage (for  village  it  then  was.)  for  this  enter* 
jirise,  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  entitle 
it  to  preservation  ;  *  The  excavation 
wliich  is  now  about  being  made  in  a  hill 
iu  this  place  for  the  bed  of  the  contem- 
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performed  in  an  hour.  Thia  was  com- 
pleted in  1827,  and  tlw  affair  created  much 
interest, 

The  Jirsf  uae  of  a  locomoiivein  this  coun- 
try was  in  1S29.  and  was  used  on  tlia  rail- 
road built  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
company.  Ftom  this  f aid  if  dateSf  there- 
fore, American  railway  travel  with  steam 
Its  the  lovamotive  pawer.  So  popular  was 
thia  means  of  transit,  however,  that,  in 
thirty  yejirs  from  the  time  of  its  small  bo- 
ginning,  more  than  thirty  thousantl  milt'S 
of  the  iron  road  traverse*!  the  country  in 
different  directions  ;  this  number  of  miles 
iiKTcasing  to  some  eighty  thousand  in  1879, 
with  nearly  fifteen  thousand  locomotives, 
and  a  capital  of  rising  four  and  a  half 
biUioiis. 
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plated  railway,  may  be  considered,  nert  to 
tlic  various  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  most  wonderful  '  lion  *  of  the  place, 
This  hill  is  near  the  terminus  of  tlie  rail- 
way, iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  brewery, 
but  not  in  a  populous  part  of  the  town, 
It  consists  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  is 
ahont  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
the  average  depth  of  the  excavation  is 
about  forty  feet.  It  is  thirty  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  sixty  at  the  top,  and  the 
masses  of  Rtone  which  have  already  been 
riven  fiora  the  ledge  by  blasting,  seem  to  be 
immense.  A  contract  was  originally  made 
with  0  person  to  effect  a  sufficient  passage 
through  this  hill,  for  the  sum  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  dullars.  Re  commenced  the 
undertaking,  employed  sixty  workmen  for 
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about  four  months — and  failed.  Another 
person  then  undertook  to  finish  the  work 
for  the  same  amount;  but  after  a  few 
nioi]thi4,  he  also  abandoned  the  undertak- 
ing. Those  individuals  are  said  to  have 
both  been  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  they  undertook,  but 
they  wer»  deceived  by  the  quality  of  the 
ro4-k,  which  conaiats  principally  of  gneiss 
iind  mica,  through  which,  although  much 
lighter  and  softer  than  limestone  or 
granite,  it  was  found  much  more  difficult 
artd  expensive  to  effect  a  passage^  than  if 
it  were  composed  of  those  more  solid  raa- 


the  drill '     The  difference  of  means  and 

methods  peculiar  to  that  period,  as  com- 
pared with  those  employed  at  the  present 
day,  in  undertakings  of  this  description, 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  reader. 

The  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  constituted, 
thenceforth,  a  great  feature  for  national 
progress,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
country  displayed  in  this  direction  soon 
became  correspondingly  active, — so  much 
80,  in  fact,  that  many  scores  of  thousands 
of  mechanical  improvements  are  now  re- 
corded in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
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terials.  The  drilling  may  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult;  but  the  rocks,  lying  in  horizontal 
strata,  almost  defy  the  power  of  gunpow- 
der, so  that  heavy  blasts,  which  would 
shiver  an  immense  mass  of  granite,  are 
frequently  found  here  to  produce  but  little 
f'ffect,  la  addition  to  tliis.  the  ledge  is 
found  to  be  full  of  springs  of  water  which 
sometimes  render  it  necessary  for  the 
workmen  to  expend  much  time,  and  exer- 
cise no  inconsiderable  ingenuity,  in  coun- 
teracting its  effectf  There  are  also  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ledge,  liuge 
masses  of  quartz,  and  a  species  of  rook 
comfHJsed  almost  entirely  of  hornbli-nde, 
which  is,  of  coarse,  almost  impenetrable  to 


Some  of  the  principal  lines  ronBtmctfd  soon 
after,  or  nearly  cotetnporary  with,  the  above 
named,  were  the  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Boston  and  Providence,  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk, Sfiratoga  and  Sclienectady,  Ithaca 
and  Susqu*'hann!i,  Ithaca  and  Catskill, 
Catskill  and  Canajoharie,  New  York  and 
Erie,  New  York  atid  Albany,  Camden  and 
Amboy,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Ogdensburgh, — and  so  the  list 
might  be  well-nigh  indefinitely  extended, 
coming  down  to  those  magnificent  lines  of  a 
later  day  which  span  the  wide  continent, 
bringing  the  remotest  sections  of  the  East, 
the  Wt'f*t,  the  North,  and  the  Soutl  Into 
immediate  proximity,  and  uniting,by  bands 
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of  iron  and  steel,  "our  whole  country, 
bowever  bounded." 

It  would  certainly  be  a  difficult  task  to 
describe  the  '  luxury  ou  wheels  '  exhibited 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
railway  caio  which  now  convey  passengers 
on  all  the  principal  lines, — palace  cars, 
drawing-room  cars,  etc,  as  they  are  truly 
called,  and  costing,  in  frequent  inatancea, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  each ;  or  the  mag- 
nificent and  powerful  locomotives,  built  at 
an  expense,  in  many  cases,  equal  to  that 
of  a  first-class  city  residence  ;  the  superb 
and  durable  steel  rails ;  the  continuous 
power-brakes ;  steel  and  steel-tired  car 
wheels^f  electric  signals  ;  thi  contrivances 
for  lighting  and  warming;— nothing  short 
of  a  whole  volume  would  afforii  space  ade- 
quate to  any  suitable  di'scription  of  these 
and  a  thousand  kindred  matters  pertaining 
to  the  railway  system  of  the  present  day. 

Tlie  highest  speed  of  railway  trains  pos- 
sesses, in  the  jiopular  rathi-r  than  the  scien- 
tific view,  a  peculiar  interest,  and  some 
comparisons  have  been  made,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  our  American  and  the 
British  and  other  European  roads.  Among 
the  latter,  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  has 
been  considered  the  fastest  train — for  a 
comparatively  short  distance — in  the  world; 
that  is,  it  runs  from  London  to  Swindon, 
seventy-seven  miles,  in  eighty-seven  min- 
utes, being  at  the  rate  of  fifty-three  miles 
an  hour,  while  Exeter,  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  miles,  is  reached  in  four 
and  one-quarter  hours,  giving  an  average 
pace  of  forty-five  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  Next  to  this  train  for  speed  is  the 
run  by  the  Great  Nortliern  Railway  to 
Peterborough,  when  the  average  rate  la 
fifty-one  miles,  while  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles  to  Newcastle  is  traveled 
in  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  or  at 
forty-three  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  limited 
mails  of  the  London  and  No rlhwf stern, 
while  running  to  Edinburgh  northward, 
and  Holyhead  westward,  Iiave  trains  trav- 
eling the  four  hundred  and  one  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  respectively 
at  a  pace  of  forty  miles  an  hour  The 
M.idiaud  conveys  its  passengers  to  Leices- 


ter, ninety-seven  and  a  half  miles,  at  a  rate 
of  forty-four  and  three-quarters  miles  per 
hour.  The  London  and  Brighton,  by  their 
fast  trains,  run  to  London  by  the  sea  in 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  rate  being 
forty-three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  Conti- 
nent no  such  paces  as  the  above  are  mvt 
with,  'i'he  French  express  from  Calais  to 
Paris  is  known  as  the  fa.stest  French  train, 
doing  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour  on  an 
average,  while,  from  Paris  to  ^farseiiies,  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
miles,  travelers  are  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-four  miles  an  hour.  Swiss  railways 
are  slow,  expresses  only  attaining  a  speed 
of  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  In  Belgium, 
the  highest  speed  is  thirty-three  miles  an 
hour,  and  in  Holland  about  the  sam*. 
From  Berlin  to  St.  l*etersburg,  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-eight  miles,  is  traversed 
in  forty-six  hours,  the  pace  being  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  mile.san  hour.  In  our  own 
country,  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  may 
be  said  to  be  the  maximum  rate  attAined — 
excepting  on  a  few  special  occasions, — the 
average  speed  being  much  less,  nor  does 
the  popular  demand  seem  to  favor  an  ex- 
cessive pace. 

Among  the  various  requirements  of  the 
railway  system  at  present,  so  that  the  de- 
fects now  experienced  in  such  traveling 
may  he  remedied,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :  First  and  foremost,  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  '  block  *  sys- 
tem, in  its  most  rigorous  form,  should  be 
made  compulsory  j  greater  brake  power 
should  be  introduced  j  double  couplings 
should  be  provided  for  all  cars  and  trucks 
when  traveling  from  one  station  to  another, 
even  if  the  use  of  single  couplings,  to  save 
time,  be  allowed  during  shunting  operar 
tions ;  foot-boards  should  he  continuous, 
and  made  so  as  to  overlap  platforms  ;  lock- 
irig  of  car  doors  on  both  sides  should  be 
prohibited  under  all  circumstances,  even 
when  a  train  is  stationary,  and,  when  it  is 
in  motion,  both  doors  should  in  all  cases 
be  unlocked  ;  the  consecutive  hours  of  duty 
for  signalmen  should  be  limited  to  six,  and 
the  maximum  for  one  day  at  such  a  post, 
even  with    an    interlude,  should    be    ten; 
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and  finally,  a  system  of  telegraphic  com- 
muuication,  whpthijr  nutomatio  or  worked 
by  hand,  at  both  ends,  should  be  enfurced 
between  signal  and  signal-box. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
most  recent,  railway  achievements,  and 
deserving  of  historical  record,  h  the  line 
across  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes,  be- 
tween Lima  and  Oroya.  This  remarkable 
engineering  work  comprises  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  road,  and  is 
intended  as  a  first  step  towards  bringing 
the  rich  and  fertile  interior  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Andes  into  easy  communicutioa 
with  the  capital  and  the  ports  of  the  Fa- 
citic.  Tht  crest  of  the  Andes  is  traversed 
by  means  of  a  short  tunnel,  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level, — the  stt't'p  and  irregular  elope 
up  to  this  point  being  ascendi-d  by  a  series 
of  sharp  curves  and  reversed  tangents,  and 
the  deep  ravines  spanned  by  bridges,  one  of 
these  being  some  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  high. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the.se  matters,  that,  as  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  whore  railroads  have 
been  such  an  important  agency  in  material 
development  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  so  it  is  a  fact,  also,  that  no- 
where else  has  there  been  greater  progress 
in  the  art  of  railway  construction  or  in  the 
bu8ine.*<8  of  railway  administration  and 
mnnagament  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  miles  of  railway  in 
the  world,  which  had  been  completed  in 
the  half  century  succeeding  their  intro- 
duction, nearly  ono-half  belonged  in  the 
United  States, — a  preponderance  which, 
having  reference  to  territorial  area,  must 
be  considered  very  great,  but,  as  compared 
with  tile  populations,  is  really  enormous. 

In  the  very  aMe  report  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Anderson,  whose  largo  ac- 
quaintance with  European  railways  enabled 
him  to  form  the  most  reliable  cunclusions, 
the  opinioti  is  expressed  that,  with  vast 
regions  urgently  demanding  the  speedy 
construction  of  new  roads  as  the  line  of 
civilization  has  moved  across  the  continent, 
with  the  needs  of  the  older  settled  portion 


of  the  country  not  by  any  means  supplied, 
and  with  that  impatience  of  delay  and 
eagerness  of  euterpriae  which  are  cbarac- 
ter)«tic  of  the  Ameiican  people,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  much  that 
is  crude  and  8ui>erficiul  in  many  of  the 
railway  works  of  BUch  a  country  ]  but, 
when  the  relative  cost  of  construction,  the 
wants  of  a  comparatively  new  and  partially 
developed  country,  and  the  nature  of  I  he 
means  available  for  railway  construction, 
are  considered,  the  fact  appears  that  Amer- 
ican railroads,  in  the  condition  of  their 
permanent  ways  and  of  their  rolling  stock, 
in  their  system  of  administration  and  in 
their  efficiency,  compare  quite  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  In  many 
respects  they  would  not  be  so  well  suited 
to  the  countries  and  populations  of  Europe 
as  are  the  modes  of  railroad  construction 
and  management  now  usually  prevailing 
in  those  countries.  Indeed,  the  character- 
istic social  relations,  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  needs  of  our  country,  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  European  nations, 
that  it  is  difficult  fairly  to  contrast  the 
European  railway  systems  with  the  Ameri- 
can,— each  being  marked  by  peculiarities 
of  special  adaptation  to  the  respective 
countries. 

There  are,  however,  some  striking  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  practice  of  European 
railways, — their  management  of  trains, 
their  plans  and  arrangement  of  cars  and 
coaches,  &c., — varies  from  that  pursued 
in  America,  but  which,  after  all,  involves 
only  different  j'et  about  equally  good 
methods  for  reaching  the  same  results  as 
are  obtained  in  America  by  other  and  not 
always  superior  means.  Their  subdivision 
of  passenger  coaches  in  coupes  or  sectional 
compartments,  each  seating  six,  eight,  or 
ten  persons  when  full,  and  having  no 
means  of  direct  comnmnication  with  each 
other  or  with  the  other  cars  of  the  train, 
is  one  of  the  features  peculiar  to  foreign 
roads,  and  another  which  may  be  men- 
tioned is  the  retiring  rooms  provided  at 
the  various  stations,  instead  of  having 
any  such  conveniences  ujion  ordinary  pas- 
senger and  express  trains.     Other  featurea 
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to  be  named  in  the  foreig'n  eystem  is  that 
of  haviiifj  gdards  U[>ou  passenger  trains, 
who  do  not  coiih-ol  tho  movements  of  the 
trains,  their  position  being  tlrus  quite  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  American  conductor, 
and  tho  inauagement  of  tlieir  tniitis  by 
telegraph ic  istgnala  from  the  principal  sta- 
tiuuSf  as  is  the  case  upon  Bome  lines,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  such  an  effective 
saft'gnard. 

Tlje  elevated  raJIvsray,  for  cities,  is  thus 
far  peculiar  to  America;  its  extensive  in- 
troduction, notwithstanding  its  acknowl- 
edged drawbacfes,  sec  ma  to  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  Jind  that  in  the  near  future. 


the  heads  of  pedentrians  and  on  awDiOga, 
to  the  diittision  of  dirt  into  upper  windows, 
to  the  increased  danger  of  life  from  runa- 
way horses  and  the  breaking  of  vehicles 
against  the  iron  columns,  to  the  darkening 
of  lower  stories  and  shading  of  tho  street* 
so  that  the  same  are  kept  damp  long  sifter 
wet  weather  has  ceased,  and  to  num^rotu 
other  accidents  and  annoyances  inherent 
to  such  a  system  of  traveling;  but  these 
inconveniences  and  risks  appear  to  hare 
fallen  considerably  short  of  the  prediccioDS| 
and  at  least  are  submitted  to  with  tliat 
facility  of  adaptation  to  tho  inevitable, 
which  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Americans. 
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That  there  is  t^  be  a  widely  extended 
introduction  of  elevated  railroads,  in  the 
|»opulou3  and  crowded  cities,  there  would 
seem  little  ground  for  doubting,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  which  were  at  first 
raised  against  such  a  mode  of  passenger 
tninstt.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  declared  that,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  such  conveyance,  the  citizens  must 
habituate  themselves  to  trains  thumlertng 
«>ver  their  heads,  to  thoroughfares  blocked 
with  great  iron  rolurans,  to  tlie  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  ashes  and  oil  and  sparks  upon 


The  capacities  of  in^'entors  have  re- 
ceived a  new  Btimuhi.«,  by  the  needs  of 
this  kind  of  locomotion,  and  many  and  in- 
teresting are  the  improvements  which  have 
been  brought  forward  already  in  thisdirvo- 
tion,  relating  respectively  to  tracks,  cars, 
engines,  etc.  That  the  elevated  railroad 
has  a  great  future  before  it,  in  most  of  our 
great  and  crowded  cities,  would  appear  t<> 
be  unquestioiiabk ;  for,  notwithstanding 
its  acknowledged  drawbacks,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  a  well  nigh  indispensable  public  con- 
venience. 
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BURNING   OF  THE   CITY  OF  CHICAGO,   ILL.,   THE    COM- 
MERCIAL  METROPOLIS    OF  THE   NORTH- 
WEST.—1871. 


Most  Destructive  Conflagration  in  the  History  of  Civilized  Nationi. — A.  Thirtj  Hoqts'  Tornado  of  Fire 
in  all  Directions. — Vast  Billows  ot'  Inextinguisliable  Flame. — Upwarda  of  Two  ThouBiind  Acres,  or 
Seventy-three  Miles  of  Streeta,  with  17,450  Biiitdirig*,  Destroyed :  Loe»,  $200,000,000.— Ignoble  Ori- 
gin  of  the  Fire.— Fatal  Mi«tflitce  of  a  Policeman. — (vorabustibtes  all  Around. — A  Strong  Gale  Pr«(fail- 
ing. — Frightful  RapiJity  of  Ihe  Flames. — Destruction  of  the  Water- Works — Stores  and  Wareliouaea 
Swept  Away.— PalaL-ea  and  Hovels  a  Common  Prey. — Engines  Sent  from  Seven  Slates. — The  Mid- 
night Scene. — Terror  Indescribable. — Plight  for  Life. — ^IJurning  of  the  Bridges. — Helplessness,  Dea- 
peralion,  Death  — Churches,  Hotels,  Tlieatera,  in  Aaheft  — Fate  of  the  Newspapers,  Banks,  etc. — 
Explosion  of  the  Gas- Works.— Tombs  and  Graves  Consumed. — Most  Ghastly  Spectacle. — Nearly 
100,000  Persons  Homelesa. — The  Wail  for  Help.^A  World's  Sympathies  Poured  Forth. 


"  BlaeltciMd  tad  blawling.  imnUDK.  pmne 

Ob  tht  dumtd  ftajrmsnbi  or  her  ihttterfd  throoe, 

Lies  *ba  who  itaod,  but  jeiterdaj,  •km*."— Bbkt  Qkira. 
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iiK.  ooDS^'8  aooes  inrTouoaitD  ur  thb  sttDST  or  ths  okbax  fihb. 

iN  Sunday  and  Monday,  October  eighth  and  ninth,  1871,  there 
occurred  in  Chicago,  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
nortli-west,  a  fire  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fire  originated  in  a  email  frame  structure  in  the  rear  of 
No.  137  DeKo^'en  street,  used  as  a  cow-atable.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  a  policeman,  when  it  was 
very  small,  and  who,  hoping  to  extinguish  it  without  sounding  an  alarm,  set  himself  to 
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work  to  do  so, — a  fatal  miscalculation,  as 
the  result  soon  proved.  A  strong  south- 
westerly wind  waa  blowing  at  the  time; 
no  rain,  had  fallen  for  Boveral  weeks  pre\'i- 
ous;  and  consequently  all  combustible 
matter  was  prepared  for  ready  ignition. 
It  was  also  a  portion  of  the  city  occupied 
jy  the  poorer  classes,  priucipally  Bohe- 
mian emigrant  families,  and  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  planing  mills,  shingle 
mills,  and  factories,  had  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  shavings  from  these  places, 
and  stored  them  in  the  basements  and 
yards  of  their  premises  for  winter  use. 

All  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  city  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and,  considering 
the  diflSculties  to  be  ent-ountered,  thn  cour- 
age and  energy  of  the  firemen  could  not 
be  surpassed.  They  had  just  passed 
through  a  severe  fire  twenty-four  hours 
previous,  and  part  of  the  companies  had 
left  the  scene  of  the  Saturday  night  fire 
but  a  few  hours,  when  they  were  again 
called,  exhausted  with  bard  labor,  to  this 
fearful  scene. 

The  flames  shot  with  frightful  rapidity 
from  house  to  house  and  from  board-yard 
to  board-yard,  ail  human  means  appearing 
titterly  powerless  to  stay  their  progress. 
On  they  went,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
covering  a  space  of  two  or  three  blocks  in 
width,  until  the  burnt  district  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  fire  was  reached,  and  this 
served  the  }»urpose  of  preventing  tht-ir 
farther  spread  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Sweeping  every  thitig  in  their 
course,  up  to  the  locality  named,  the 
flames  lea[)ed  across  the  river,  and  vio- 
lently communicated  with  t!ie  buildings 
there.  Quiijkly  they  traveled  north,  de- 
vouring everything  as  they  went,  until 
that  section  of  the  south  division  which 
embraced  nearly  all  the  grandest  struct- 
ures and  thoroughfares  was  reached,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  encouragement  to 
farther  efforts  to  save  the  city  from  its 
fiery  doom.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
first  public  buildings  reached  by  the  fire 
was  the  water-works;  this  cut  off  the 
water  supply,  rendering  the  fire  depart- 
ment useless. 


The  awful  gale  which  prevailed  filled 
the  air  with  live  coals,  and  hurled  to  an 
immense  distance,  in  every  direction,  blaz- 
ing brands  and  boards,  —  a  wideepread 
besom  of  furious  destruction.  All  of  the 
leading  banks  of  the  cit}',  several  of  the 
stone  church  edifices,  costly  and  elegant 
in  the  extreme;  the  beautiful  railroad 
depot  of  the  Michigan  Southern  and  th« 
Eock  Island  railway  companies,  also  that 
of  the  niinois  Central  and  the  Michigan 
Central  railroads ;  the  court-house  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce ;  the  Sherman,  Tre- 
mont,  Briggs,  Palmer,  Bigelow,  Metropol- 
itan, and  several  other  hotels,  as  well  as 
the  gigantic  Pacific,  which  was  in  process 
of  construction ;  all  the  great  newspaper 
establishments;  the  Crosby  opera-house, 
McVicker's  theater,  and  every  other  prom- 
inent place  of  amusement;  the  post-office, 
telegraph  offices,  Farwell  hall,  the  mag- 
nificent Drake-rarwelli  block,  the  stately 
dry  goods  palaces  of  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co., 
Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  scores  of  elegant  resi- 
dences in  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues, 
numbers  of  elevators  in  which  were  stored 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain;  in  fact,  all 
that  the  hand  of  man  had  fashioned  or 
reared  waa  completely  swept  away,  as  the 
fire  madly  rushed  to  the  north. 

With  tremendous  force,  the  mighty  and 
uncontrollable  element,  rushing  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  near  its  en- 
frunce  into  Lake  Michigan,  consumed  the 
bridges,  and  attacked  the  north  diNnsion 
with  relentless  fury.  All  day,  on  Mon- 
day, and  through  the  succeeding  night,  it 
waged  its  work  of  devastation,  advancing, 
with  wonderful  speed,  from  block  to  block, 
and  from  street  to  street,  over  a  vast  sur- 
face, sparing  scarcely  anything.  The 
destruction  of  palatial  residences  and  mag- 
nificent churches  continued,  while  stores 
and  dwellings  by  the  hundreds,  together 
with  the  costly  water-works,  the  north  side 
gas-works,  Hush  medical  college,  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  railway  depot,  sev- 
eral immense  breweries,  coal  yards,  lum- 
ber yards,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  in  greal 
numbers,  yielded  to  the  resistless  enemy. 
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By  midnight,  nearly  the  entire  i>opuhv- 
tion  of  the  city  had  been  aroused,  and  the 
streets,  for  an  immense  distance  surround- 
ing the  scene  of  the  disaster,  were  thronged 
with  excited,  swaying  humanity,  and  with 
all  descriptions  of  vehicles,  pressed  into 
service  for  the  hasty  removal  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects ;  loading  and 
unloading,  here,  and  there,  ainl  every- 
where, was  going  on  in  promiscuous  con- 
fusion. Invalids  and  cripples  were  car- 
ried away  on  iraproriaed  amhulances; 
aged  women  and  helpless  infanta  were 
hastily  borne  to  places  of  supposed  safety  ; 
people  who  were  utterly  ovon^ome  witlj 
excitement  and  fatigue  were  seen  sleeping 
on  lounges,  trunks  and  tables,  in  the 
street ;  and  empty  houses  were  forcibly 
broken  open  and  taken  possession  of  by 
homeless  wanderers,  made  desperate  by  the 
awful  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  fearfully  thrilling 
scenes  of  the  g^cat  conflagration,  as  nar- 
rated, occurred  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  north  division.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  all  hope  of  saving  tho  city  was 
lost,  after  tho  flaines  had  pushed  down  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  river,  the  citizens 
of  the  north  side,  who  were  over  to  see  the 
main  theater  of  the  fire,  thought  it  time 
to  go  over  to  their  own  division,  and  save 
what  they  could.  Accordingly,  they  beat 
a  rapid  retreat  toward  the  tunnel  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  these  thorough- 
fares was  impasa-able  at  three  o'clock. 
Clark  street  had  not  been  opened  for  some 
time,  and  State  street  was  in  a  blaze  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Kush  street  bridge 
proved  to  be  the  only  means  of  getting 
away  from  the  south  side,  and  over  that 
bridge  tlie  affrighted  fugitives  poured  in 
thousands.  Their  flight  was  not  quicker 
than  was  the  advance  of  tho  flames.  The 
latter  jumped  the  river  with  miraculous 
swiftness,  and  ran  along  the  northern  sec- 
tion like  lightning.  So  rapid  was  the 
march  of  the  fiery  element,  driven  by  the 
heavy  gale,  that  the  people  were  glad 
enough  to  escape  unscathed.  Everything 
was  abandoned.  Horses  and  wagons  were 
used  merely  as  a  means  of  flight.     Few 


persons  in  the  direct  course  of  the  fire 
thought  about  saving  anything  but  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  families,  such  were 
the  speed,  and  power,  and  omnipresence  of 
the  destroyer.  Having  reached  Chicago 
avenue,  tho  conflagration  took  an  eastward 
turn,  and  cut  off  fiom  flight  northward  all 
who  remained  in  the  unbumed  section  ly- 
ing between  Dearborn  street  and  the  lake. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  that  district  flattered 
themselves  that  their  homes  miglit  escape 
the  general  destruction.  But  the  gale 
changed  its  course  in  a  few  minutes  more 
toward  the  east,  and  the  entire  quarter  of 
the  city  specified  became  a  frightful  pen, 
having  a  wall  of  fire  on  three  sides  and  the 
fierce  rolling  lake  on  the  other. 

And  now  a  scene  transpired,  which,  as 
described,  was  scarcely  ever  equaled. 
The  houses  were  abandoned  in  all  haste. 
Into  wagons  were  thrown  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, and  bedding.  Mothers  caught  up 
their  infants  in  their  arms.  Men  dragged 
along  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  the  en- 
tire horror-stricken  multitude  beat  their 
course  to  the  sands.  It  was  a  hegira 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Even  the  homes  of  the  dead  were  sought 
for  as  food  by  the  all-devouring  element ; 
for,  after  ravaging  to  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  with  the  wind  dead  against  it, 
the  fire  caught  the  dried  grasses,  ran  along 
the  fences,  and  in  a  moment  covered  in  a 
burning  glory  the  Catholic  cemetery  and 
the  grassy  stretches  of  Lincoln  park. 
The  marbles  over  the  graves  cracked  and 
baked,  and  fell  in  glowing  embers  on  the 
hot  turf.  Elames  shot  up  from  the  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead,  and  tlie  living  fugi- 
tives, screaming  with  terror,  made,  for  a 
moment,  one  of  the  ghastliest  spectacles 
ever  beheld.  The  receiving-vault,  solidly 
built,  and  shrouded  by  foliage,  fell  under 
the  terrific  flame,  and  the  corpses  dropped 
or  burst  from  the  coffins,  as  the  fire  tore 
through  the  walla  of  the  frightful  charnel- 
house. 

On  the  fire  obtaining  strong  and  over- 
powering headway,  the  flames  seemed  to 
go  in  all  directions;  in  some  places,  like 
huge  waves,  dashing  to  and  fro,  leaping 
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up  and  down,  turning  and  twisting,  and 
pouring,  now  and  then,  a  vast  column  of 
sraoke  and  blaze  handreda  of  feet  into  the 
air^  like  a  solid,  perpendicular  shaft  of 
molten  metal.  In  other  places,  it  would 
dart  out  long  streaks  or  serpentine  shapes, 
which  swooped  down  over  the  blazing  path 
into  some  of  the  yet  unburnt  buildings, 
which  seemed  pierced,  and  kindled  instan- 
taneously. There  were  also  billows  of 
flame,  that  rolled  along  like  water,  utterly 
submerging  everything  in  their  course. 
Here  and  there,  when  some  lofty  building 
became  sheeted  in  flame,  the  walls  would 
weaken  and  waver  like  india-rubber;  they 
sometimes  swayed  almost  across  t:he  street, 
and  immediately  fell  with  a  direful  crash  ; 
a  momentary  darkness  followed,  and  then 
fresh  glares  of  light  from  a  newly  kindled 
fire.  The  kerosone-oil  stores  made  an 
awful  but  sublime  display,  as  the  tower- 
ing flames  rolled  aloft,  seeming  to  pene- 
trate the  very  heavens. 

The  huge  iron  reservoir  of  the  gas-works 
exploded  with  tremendous  force  and  sound, 
demolishing  the  adjacent  buildings,  and 
the  very  earth  seemed  actually  belching 
out  fire.  The  walla  of  white  marble,  the 
buff  limestone  of  Illinois,  the  red  and  olive 
saudstonea  of  Ohio  and  Marquette,  the 
speckled  granite  of  Minnesota, and  the  blue 
Lockport  limestone  of  New  York,  all  ap- 
peared to  suffer  about  alike  in  the  ravag- 
ing element.  Everything  the  power  of 
wind  and  f!ame  could  level  met  that  doom  ^ 
everything  it  could  lift  was  swept  away. 
The  funoua  fire  consumed  its  own  smoke, 
leaving  but  few  traces  of  stain  upon  the 
bare  standing  %valls. 

In  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
aearly  all  the  public  buildings  were  either 
consumed  or  in  flames,^ — ^hotels,  theaters, 
churches,  court-house,  railway  depots, 
banks,  water-works,  gas-works,  and  thou- 
sands of  dwellings,  stores,  warehouses,  and 
manufactories,  with  all  their  vast  and  val- 
uable contents,  were  whelmed  in  one  com- 
mon vortex  of  ruin.  The  fire  engtnea 
were  powerless.  The  streams  of  water 
appeared  to  dry  up  the  moment  they 
touched   the   flames.      An    attempt    was 


made  to  blow  up  the  buildings,  but  this 
availed  little,  the  high  wind  carrying  the 
flaming  brands  far  across  the  space  thus 
cleared  away.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  the  wooden  pavements  in  some 
places  took  fire,  driving  the  firemen  from 
stations  where  their  precious  efforts  might 
possibly  have  been  available.  But  noth- 
ing could  long  resist  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  flames,  which  seemed  to  strike  right 
through  the  most  solid  walls.  Buildings 
supiKJsed  to  be  absolutely  fire- proof  burned 
like  tinder,  and  crumbled  to  pieces  like 
charred  paper.  Engines  and  fire-appa- 
ratus had  arrived  from  seven  different 
States,  and  the  working  force  was  prodig- 
ious, but  all  this  was  of  no  avail. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  estimate, 
the  number  of  acres  burned  over  in  the 
West  Division  of  the  city,  where  the  fire 
originated,  was  nearly  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding sixteen  acres  which  were  laid  bare 
by  the  fire  of  the  previous  evening.  This 
district  contained  about  five  hundred  build- 
ings, averaging  four  or  five  occupants  each. 
Theaa  buildings  were  generally  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  comprised  a  great  many 
boarding-houses,  saloons,  and  minor  hotels, 
with  a  few  factories,  also  several  lumber 
and  coal  yards  and  planing  mills,  a  grain 
elevator,  and  a  depot. 

In  the  South  Division,  the  burned  sre« 
comprised  some  four  hundred  and  siity 
acres.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lind 
block,  on  the  river  bank,  between  Itan- 
dolph  and  Lake  streets,  it  included  all 
north  of  an  irregular  line  running  diago- 
nally from  the  intersection  of  Polk  street 
with  the  river,  to  the  comer  of  Congress 
street  and  Michigan  avenue.  This  dis- 
trict, though  comparatively  small  in  ex- 
tent, was  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the 
city, — the  very  heart  and  head  of  Chicago 
as  a  commercial  center.  It  contained  the 
great  majority  of  all  those  structures 
which  were  at  once  costly  in  themselvc*, 
at  id  filled  with  the  wealth  of  meivhandise 
that  made  the  city  the  great  emporium  of 
the  North-west.  All  the  wholesale  stores 
of  any  considenible  magnitude,  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  offices,  all  the 
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principal  banks,  the  leading  hotels,  many 
extensive  factories,  all  the  oflGces  of  insur- 
ance men,  lawyera,  produce  brokers,  etc., 
the  custom-house,  court-house,  chamber  of 
commerce,  all  the  prominent  public  halla 
and  places  of  amusement,  many  coal  yards, 
the  monster  Central  railroad  depot,  with 
its  various  buildinga  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Michigan 
Central,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroads,  &c.,  &c.  There  were 
nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  buildings  de- 
stroyed in  this  division,  including  sixteen 
hundred  stores,  twenty-eight  hotels,  sixty 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
homes  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 
people. 

In  the  North  Division,  the  flames  swept 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  acres,  destroying 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  buildings, 
the  homes  of  nearly  seventy-five  thousand 
people.  TJiesc  structures  included  more 
than  six  hundred  stores  and  one  hundred 
manufacturing  estalilishnmnts,  including 
McCormick's  reaper  factory,  a  .sugar  retiu- 
ery,  box  mills,  etc.  The  lake  shore,  from 
Chicago  avenue  north,  was  lined  with 
breweries.  The  river  banks  were  piled 
high  with  lumber  and  coal,  three  grain 
elevators  stood  near  the  fork  of  the  river, 
and  near  them  the  Galena  depot.  Many 
hotels,  and  private  storehouses  for  produce 
and  other  property,  also  existed  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  the  wholesale  meat 
markets  on  Kinzie  street  were  a  busy  cen- 
ter of  trade.  North  Clark,  Wells,  and 
North  and  Chicago  avenuc.<?,  were  princi- 
pally occupied  by  retail  stores. 

The  total  area  burned  over  was  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres, or  almost  tliree  and  one-third  square 
miles.  This  area  contained  about  seventy- 
three  miles  of  streets,  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  the 
homes  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  All  this  transpired  in  tlje  brief 
space  of  thirty  hours,  and  the  atfgregate 
loss  was  not  far  from  $2t>0,000,000.  But 
saddest  of  all  was  the  great  loss  of  life,  the 
precise  extent  of  which  wiD  probably 
never  be  known. 


For  a  city  thus  suddenly  and  tragically 
overwhelnjed  in  ruin,  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  spontaneously 
poured  forth,  and,  in  response  to  the  cry  for 
help  that  went  up  from  her  borders,  instant 
and  abundant  rt--licf  was  sent  from  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  national  govern- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sher- 
idan,— whose  activity  in  endeavoring  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  and, 
subsequently,  in  preserving  order,  was  so 
conspicuous, — sent  thousands  of  tents  and 
army  rations  j  societies  and  private  citi- 
zens sent  money,  clothing,  and  provis- 
ions; railroad  companies  dispatched  spe- 
cial trains  laden  with  these  gifts;  and  in 
every  city  and  town,  public  meetings  v.*ere 
held,  and  money  raised  to  aid  the  homelesii 
and  suffering.  From  Canada  and  Europe, 
too,  came  assurances  of  sympathy  and 
proffers  of  assistAnce.  The  total  value  of 
the  charities  thus  bestowed,  in  provisions, 
clolliing,  and  niou'^Vj  amounted  to  millions 
of  dollars,  all  of  which  was  distributed 
with  such  promptness  and  wisdom  that 
despair  was  forestalled,  epidemic  disease 
prevented,  and  hope  kindled  in  (he  hearts 
of  all. 

To  n.arrate  more  than  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  of  heroism,  affection,  tragedy 
and  crime,  incident  to  a  disaster  so  wide- 
spread and  awful,  would  be  simply  impossi- 
ble. Gangs  of  armed  ruffians  were  every- 
where patrolling  about,  hunting  for  plunder, 
and  breaking  into  safes  with  impunity, — 
remonstrance  was  met  with  u  deadly  blow, 
and  few  had  the  temerity  to  interfere. 
Heated  with  whiskey  and  excitement,  they 
caused  a  complete  reign  of  terror,  and, 
though  the  mayor  hnd  issued  a  proclama- 
tion directing  the  closing  of  the  saloons, 
no  attention  wjis  paid  to  it,  and  the  disor- 
derly element  had  its  own  sway. 

In  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  places  where  the  richer 
classes  lived,  the  scenes  enacted  were  un- 
paralleled. Women  who  had  never  known 
what  a  care  was,  and  consequently  were, 
as  would  be  supposed,  utterly  incapable  of 
bearing  with  courage  such  a  calamity  as 
'  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  displayed 
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instances  of  heroism  and  love  worthy  to 
be  written  of  in  story  and  song.  Thus,  a 
prominent  lady  of  Wabash  avenue  had 
been  deserted  by  her  serrants  aa  soon  as 
it  became  certain  that  the  house  was 
doomed  ;  they  went  off,  taking  with  them 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
She,  her  daughter,  and  her  invalid  hus- 
band, were  alone  in  the  house,  and  the 
flames  were  rapidly  approaching.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  the  two 
women  carried  away  in  their  arms  the 
sick  man,  and  brought  him  in  safety  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fire. 

The  moat  pitiable  eights  were  the  sick 
children,  half  dead,  iying  crouched  on  the 
sidewalks,  in  many  cases  with  barely  any 
covering  on  them.  A  pathetic  scene 
was  noticed  on  the  corner  of  La  Salle 
and  liandolph  streets,  where  two  little 
g^ls  were  lying,  terror-stricken,  by  the 
side  of  their  dead  sister,  whose  re- 
mains presented  a  harrowing  spectacle. 
She  had  been  too  late  to  escape  from 
under  a  falling  building  on  Clark  street, 
and  had  then  been  extricated  and  borne 
away  to  the  comer  by  her  almost  perish- 
ing sisters. 

The  preservation  of  Mr.  Ogden's  resi- 
dence, solitary  and  alone,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  fire,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  great  dis- 
aster. The  happy  result  in  this  case  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  house, 
a  large  and  comfortable  frame  structure, 
was  in  the  miiidle  of  a  blocli,  all  the  other 
lots  of  which  formed  its  elegant  garden. 
On  the  streets  upon  its  four  sides  were  not 
many  large  buildings;  while  just  as  the 
fire  approache<i  it  from  tjie  south-west 
there  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  fury  of  the 


wind.  This  allowed  the  flames  to  shook 
straighter  into  the  air,  and,  before  the 
fiery  tempest  had  again  bent  them  forward 
in  search  of  further  fuel,  the  structurea 
upon  which  they  were  immediately  feed- 
ing Iiad  been  reduced  to  ashes, and  a  break 
made  in  the  terrible  wall  of  fire.  The 
exertions  of  Mr.  Ogdon  and  his  family,  in 
covering  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  house 
with  carpets,  quilts,  and  blankets,  which 
were  kept  constantly  wet  with  water  from 
a  cistern  which  hapjiened  to  be  in  his  place, 
also  aided  materially  in  the  saving  of  their 
home,  which  was  the  only  unharmed  build- 
ing for  miles! 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  was  the 
fate  of  the  Tribune  building,  erected  at 
great  cost,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  with 
undoubted  fire-proof  qualities.  A  wide 
space  had  been  burned  around  it,  and  its 
safety  was  thought  to  be  assured.  A  pa- 
trol of  men  swept  off  live  coals  and  put 
out  fires  in  the  side  walla,  and  another 
patrol  watched  the  roofs.  Up  to  four 
o'c]o<"k  in  tlie  morning,  the  reporters  had 
sent  in  detailed  accounts  of  tJie  fire.  At 
five  oVloi?k  the  forms  were  sent  down. 
In  ten  minutes  the  two  eight<yiinders  in 
the  presa-roora  would  have  been  throwing 
off  the  morning  paper.  Then  the  front 
basement  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  plug  on  tlie  corner  was  tapped,  but 
there  was  no  water.  The  pressmen  were 
driven  from  their  presses.  The  attache's 
of  the  establishment  said  good-bye  to  the 
finest  newspajjer  office  in  the  western 
country,  and  withdrew  to  a  place  of 
safety.  In  a  very  short  time  the  building 
was  enveloped  in  fire,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  magnificent  structurs  waa  a maaa 
of  blackened  luins. 
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Popular  Orgranizations  in  the  IntereBlt  of  Labor. — Changes  Sought  in  the  Relations  between  Prodocew 
and  CoDBUiners. — General  Declflriitioti  of  PrincJpIeB  aiid  Aimn. — A  System  of  Universal  Co-operatioa 
Propoaed. — ^Beaulta  to  be  Realized  by  fluch  Combinations. — Patrona  of  Hiubandry  and  Sovereignaof 
Industrj. — ^Initiatire  Proceeding  in  1867. — First  Grange  Founded  in  WashiDgton,  D.  C. — Agricul- 
ture the  Grand  Ba«ig. — Mutual  Protection  and  Adranc-enient. — Small  Encouragement  at  the  Begin^ 
ninff. — Immense  Growth  in  Five  Year*. — Actirity  in  the  West  and  ikiuth. — Sodal  and  Moral  Aspecti. 
— Plan  of  Business  Action. — Partisan  Prejudicea  Disavowed  — No  Political  Testa  Involved. — Opin- 
ions of  Eminent  Leaders  Cited. — Views  of  Foreign  Publiciata — Vital  Point  in  the  New  System. — 
Commercial  and  Financial  Theoriea. — Grain  and  Cotton  Producta. — Alleged  Errors  in  Trade  Cna- 
toma. — Individual  vs.  Assouiated  E9brt«. — '  Middlemen '  a  DiaadvaotBge. — Substitute  for  Their  Inter- 
yention. — The  Caee  Illustrated. — Difliculties  and  Remediei. 


"  Th«  nltiiiMto  (Mtet  at  thli  ornBtutlon  U  for  mutOKl  lastrtiefl  «  «id  prolecllBO,  tn  llahlrii  labor  hj  dlAulnit  a  knowladg*  of  Ua  l 
and  parpnar*,  'zpand  th*  mtnil  dj  Iradac  the  beautiful  la"!  thrare^t  Creator  bai  eflabllaiied  tn  tiie  uokru«e,BSdU>ciilafg«oDr  Tiawa or 
Craatlve  wladom  anil  power."— CoiraTiTt'TiOH  or  TUi  NAXioirxL  QsAauB. 


lNE  of  the  most  actiye  and  vigorous  co-operative  bodies  Tvhich  have 
been  organized,  on  a  jtopular  basis,  within  the  last  few  years  of  the 
'  "."       ;  national  century,  and  which  now  has  its  associate 

representation  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  coantry, 
is  what  is  Icnown  as  the  National  Grangers — and, 
siniilariy,   Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  Sovereigns 
of   Industry, — devoted,  as  these   names  imply,  to 
tlie  interests  of  agricultural  labor,  and  kindred  in- 
dustries.    Their  greatest  strength  is  found  in  the 
western   portion  of  the  republic,  though  by 
no  means    confined  to  that  section,  afiBliated 
branches  of  the  order  being  found,  in  a  more 
or  less  flourishing  condition,  m  the  southern, 
eastern,  and  Pacific  regionSj  aj»  welL 

Though  dating  the  initiative  of  its  existence 
no  earUer  than  1867,  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
1872,  that  the  order  became  sufficiently  for- 
mid»b1e  in  numbers  and  influence  to  attract 
wide-spread  attention.  As  illustrating,  how- 
ever, the  rapid  growth  which,  in  time,  charac- 
terized this  movement,  it  ia  stated  that,  in  August,  1867,  Messrs.  0.  H.  KelJey  and 
William  Saunders,  at  tliat  time  connected  with  the  government  departments  in  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  known  as  intelligent  and  far-seeing  observers  of  public  a^irs  in 
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their  relations  to  business  and  labor, — both 
gentlemen  having  been  farmers,  and  long 
identified  with  that  class, — conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a  society,  having  for  its 
object  their  mutual  instruction  and  pro- 
tection. 

In  this  view,  they  were  joined,  on  con- 
sultation, by  others,  and  a  circular  was 
drawn  up,  embracing  the  various  points  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  embod}',  in  pre- 
sentiug  the  plan  of  the  Grange  to  the 
country.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1867, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  Grange 
was  organized,  being  ofiicered  as  follows: 
William  Saunders,  master ;  J.  R.  Thomp- 
son, lecturer;  Rev.  A.  B.  Groah,  chaplain; 
0.  H.  Kelley,  secretary.  This  became  the 
National  Grange.  Soon  after,  a  subordi- 
nate grange  was  established  in  that  city, 
as  a  school  of  instruction,  and  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  ritual.  This  grange  num- 
bered about  sixty  members.  In  April, 
1868,  Mr.  Kelley  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  traveling  agent.  The  first  dis^^ 
pensation  was  issued  for  a  grange  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. ;  the  second  at  Fredonia,  N. 
Y. ;  the  third  at  Columbus,  O.;  the  next 
at  Chicago,  111.  In  Minnesota,  six  granges 
were  organized.  Thus,  the  whole  number 
during  the  first  year  was  but  ten  :  in  1869, 
thirty-nine  dispensations  were  granted  ;  in 
1870,  thirty-eight  J  in  1871,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five ;  and  during  the  next  year, 
more  than  eight  hundred  dispensations  for 
subordinate  granges  were  issued  from  the 
headquarters  at  Washington,  and  the  total 
increase  during  1872  was  rising  eleven 
hundred. 

The  declaration  of  principles  put  forth, 
authoritatively,  by  the  national  grange, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  avowed  by  this  now  pow- 
erful order.  Starting  with  the  proclamor 
tion  of  union  by  the  strong  and  faitliful 
tie  of  Agriculture,  with  a  mutual  resolve 
to  liilior  for  the  good  of  the  order,  the 
country,  and  mankind,  and  indorsing  the 
motto,  *In  essentials,  unity,  in  non-essen- 
tials liberty,  in  all  things  charity/  the 
following  specific  objects  are  set  forth 
as    those    characterizing    the    order    and 


by  which  the  cause  is  to  he  advanced, 
namely : 

To  develop  a  better  and  higher  man- 
hood and  wom^ihood  among  those  consti- 
tuting the  order;  to  enhance  the  comforts 
and  attractions  of  home,  and  strengthen 
the  attachment  to  their  pursuits ;  to  foster 
mutual  understanding  and  conoperation ; 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  laws,  and  emu- 
late each  other  in  hastening  the  good  time 
coming  j  to  reduce  expenses,  both  individ- 
ual and  co-operate ;  to  buy  less  and  pro- 
duce more,  in  order  to  make  their  farms 
self-sustaining;  to  diversify  crops,  and 
crop  no  more  than  can  be  cultivated ;  to 
condense  the  weight  of  exports,  selling  less 
in  the  bushel  and  more  on  hoof  and  in 
fleece ;  to  systematize  work,  and  calculate 
inteUigeutly  on  probabilities;  to  discon- 
tinue the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem, the  fashion  system,  and  every  other 
system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy j  to  meet  together,  talk  together, 
work  together,  buy  and  sell  together,  and 
in  general  act  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  advancement,  as  association  may 
require;  to  avoid  litigation  as  much  as 
possible,  by  arbitration  in  the  grange  j  to 
constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony, 
good  will,  and  vital  brotherhood,  and  to 
make  the  Order  perpetual;  to  endeavor  to 
suppress  personal,  local,  sectional  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  and 
all  selfish  ambition. 

In  regard  to  the  principles  and  aims  of 
this  organization  in  respect  to  business, — 
concerning  which  much  public  discussion 
has  taken  place, — the  statement  is  made 
by  the  order,  authoritatively  and  explic- 
it! \',  that  it  aims  to  bring  producers  aud 
consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
into  the  most  direct  and  friendly  relation 
possible,  and,  in  order  to  fulfill  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  surplus  of  middlemen  be 
dispensed  with, — not  in  any  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness to  them,  but  because  such  a 
class  is  not  needed,  their  surplus  and  ex- 
actions diminishing  the  raiser's  profits. 

Emphatically  disavowing  any  intention 
to  wage  aggressive  warfare  against  other 
interests,  the  grangevs  assert  that  all  their 
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acto  and  efforts,  bo  far  aa  business  is  con- 
cern ed*  are  not  oixly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer  and  consumer,  but  also  for  all 
other  interests  that  teud  to  bring  these 
two  partiea  into  speedy  and  economical 
contact ;  hence,  they  hold  that  transportar 
tion  companies  of  every  kind  are  necessary, 
that  the  interests  of  such  companies  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  grange,  harmonious  action  being  mu- 
tually advantageous, — keeping  in  view  one 


While  declaring  themselres  as  not  the  ene> 
mies  of  railroads,  navigable  and  irrigating 
canals,  nor  of  any  corporations  that  will 
advance  industrial  welfare,  nor  yet  of  any 
laboring  classes,  the  grangers  are  opposed 
to  such  spirit  and  management  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  enterprise,  as  tend  to  oppress 
the  people  and  rob  them  of  their  just 
profit;  and,  while  not  enemies  to  capital, 
they  oppose  the  tyranny  of  monopolies,  and 
urge  that  the  antagonism  between  capital 
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of  the  primary  bases  of  action  upon  whicb 
the  order  rests,  namely,  that  individual 
happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity. 
To  this  end,  the  order  advocates  for 
every  state  the  increase,  in  every  practica- 
ble way,  of  all  facilities  for  transporting 
cheaply  to  the  seaboard,  or  between  home 
producers  and  consumers,  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  the  fixed  purpose  of 
action  being,  in  tbis  respect,  to  open  out 
the  channels  in  nature's  great  arteries,  that 
the  life-blood  of  commerce  may  flow  freely. 


and  labor  be  removed  by  common  consent, 
and  by  enlightened  statesmanship  worthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Opposition  is  de- 
clared, also,  to  excessive  salaries,  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  exorbitant  per  cent,  profits 
in  trade,  as  greatly  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  and  bearing  no  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  of  producers. 

The  relations  of  the  grange  movement 
to  political  parties  and  questions  have 
formed,  almost  from  the  first,  the  subject 
of  universal  criticism.     It  is  emphatically 
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declared,  howeveT,  aa  the  oft-repeated  truth 
taught  in  the  organic  law  of  the  order,  that 
the  grange,  national,  state,  or  subordinate, 
is  not  a  political  or  party  organization; 
and  yet,  while  no  grange,  if  true  to  ita  obli- 
gations, can  discuss  political  or  religious 
questions,  nor  call  political  conventions  or 
nominate  candidates,  nor  ever  diacuas  their 
merits  in  its  meetings,  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  order  are,  it  ia  claimed,  such 
as  underlie  all  true  politics  and  all  true 
statesmanship,  and,  if  properly  carried  out, 
tending  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmos- 
phere of  the  country ;  that,  though  seek- 
ing the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, no  one  by  becoming  a  grange  member 
gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  duty 
which  belong  to  every  American  citizen, 
to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of 
his  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  grange 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  member  to  do  all  in  his  power  legiti- 
mately to  influence,  for  gMnJ,  the  action  of 
any  political  party  to  which  he  belongs; 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  alt  he  can,  in  his 
own  party,  to  put  down  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  trickery, — to  see  that  none  but 
competent,  faithful,  and  honest  men,  who 
will  unflinchingly  stand  by  tlie  interests  of 
the  order  are  nominated  for  all  positions  of 
trust, — the  governing  principle  in  this  re- 
spect to  be,  that  the  ofht-e  should  seek  the 
man  and  not  tbe  man  the  office.  The 
broad  principle  is  acknowledged,  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  no  crime,  and  that 
progress  towards  truth  ia  made  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  while  tbe  fault  tiea  in  bit- 
terness of  controversy.  A  proper  equality, 
equity  and  fairness,  protection  for  the 
weak,  restraint  upon  the  strong, — in  short, 
justly  distributed  burdens,  and  justly  dis- 
tributed power, — the  grange  holds  to  be 
American  ideas,  the  very  essence  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  to  advocate  the  con- 
trary being  unworthy  tbe  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  an  American  republic.  Cherishing 
the  belief,  tooj  that  sectionalism  is  and  of 
eight  should  be  d«ad  and  buried  with  the 
past,  the  order  declares  its  work  to  be  for 
the  present  and  future,  and  consequently 
recognizes  in  its  agricultural  brotherhood^ 


and  its  associational  purposes,  do  north, 
no  south,  no  east,  no  west,  and  to  every 
member  is  rcser^'cd  the  freeman's  right  to 
aflGliate  with  any  party  that  will  best  carry 
out  his  principles. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  grange 
movement,  especially  throughout  the  west, 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hudson,  an  in- 
telligent and  reliable  authority,  to  have 
been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
associational  movements  in  this  country; 
and  this  fact  he  attributes  to  the  condition 
of  the  public  mind  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  movement, — 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust  towards 
the  organized  interests  of  every  kind  then 
existing,  the  common  indignation  against 
the  injustice  of  the  unfair  distribution  of 
profits,  the  prevailing  discrimination 
against  agricultural  labor  which  was,  year 
after  year,  constantly  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  the  west  by  the 
fast  decreasinfj  profits,  buying  goods  sold 
at  heavy  profits,  paying  burdensome  taxes 
brought  upon  them  by  unscrupulous  rings 
which  had  squandered  and  stolen  the  pub- 
lic funds,  while  the  result  of  the  year's 
product  and  sale  showed  a  loss  to  honest 
labor. 

Such  a  remarkable  feature  in  American 
life  as  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  move- 
ment has  not  failed  to  attract  attention  in 
foreign  lands,  and  particularly  in  England. 
Thus,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  of 
Great  Britain,  assembled  in  1875,  the  Earl 
of  Roseherry,  president  of  the  association, 
after  speaking  of  the  various  'Unions'  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Sons  of  Toil,  the  Brethren  of  Labor,  etc., 
characterized  as  incomiiarably  above  these, 
"the  gigantic  association  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  commonly  called  the  Grange, 
a  great  agricultural,  co-operative,  inde- 
pendent union.  Its  progress  has  beea 
amazing.  Its  first  grange,  or  loflge,  was 
formed  in  the  last  month  of  1867  ;  there 
are  at  this  moment  20,600,  with  1,311,226 
members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  i» 
certain  that  they  will  have  thirty  thousand, 
with  two  million  members.  The  order  is 
practically  identified  with  the  agricultural 
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population  of  twenty-six  states,  and  with 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  ten  others. 
In  Missouri  alone  there  are  said  to  he 
2,150  granges;  they  are  making  their 
way  in  Canada.  Pennsylvania  began  the 
year  with  six  lodges,  and  at  this  moment 
she  has  eight  lumdred."  In  regard  to  the 
cause  of  this  prodigious  increase,  tiie  earl 
thiaks  it  easily  accounted  for,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  alleged,  the  membership 
adds  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
income  of  the  order;  and  their  enterprise 
and  importance  are  further  made  manifest 
by  the  fact,  as  stated,  that  the  California 
grangers  have  their  own  fleet,  and  ship 
their  corn  direct  to  Liverpool,  by  which 
they  saved  two  million  dollars,  in  freights, 
in  a  single  year, — their  vessels  bringing, 
as  return  cargoes,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  ailk, 
and  other  commodities,  which  are  retailed 
to  members  at  cost  price,  and  a  system  is 
being  organized  by  which  their  ships  re- 
turn with  loads  of  every  foreign  article 
which  the  members  may  need,  thus  mak- 
ing them  an  independent  mercantile  na- 
tion. In  a  simitar  strain,  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Leavitt,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
order,  that,  although  tlie  fact  be  a  disa- 
greeable one  to  some  classes  of  non-pro- 
ducers, it  is  none  the  less  undeniable  that 
the  rugged  health  of  the  movement  arises 
from  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  pockets 
of  its  members, — the  chief  advantage  be- 
ing the  wholesale  buying  and  selling 
which  is  done  ihrough  the  machinery  of 
the  order,  differing,  of  course,  in  different 
states ;  thus,  in  the  west,  a  large  part  of 
the  gain  is  from  the  wholesale  disposal  of 
grain,  and  its  handling  through  grsinge 
elevators,  while,  in  the  south,  planters 
have  saved  large  sums  by  usiug  the  grange 
agents  in  disposing  of  their  cotton. 

This  last  named  consideration  appears 
to  be  a  vital  point  in  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  grangers,  and  is  urged  very 
strongly  in  the  writings  of  those  who  are 
the  acknowledged  spokesmen  of  the  order. 
According  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Aiken, 
a  leading  member  at  the  south,  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  order  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  affording  mutual  benefit  to  the  producer 


and  consumer  by  bringing  them  together. 
This  position  he  enforces  by  stating  the 
disadvantage  the  farmer  labors  under,  by 
the  system  of  trade  at  present  carried  on. 
To  dispose  of  his  crop  as  he  pleases,  says 
Mr.  Aiken,  is  an  enjoyable  privilege,  and, 
when  he  exchange?  bis  products  for  the 
cash  in  hand  he  experiences  a  satisfaction 
not  suggested  by  the  receipt  of  bills  of  sale 
made  at  a  distance ;  those  who  buy  from 
the  farmer  in  a  home  market,  however, 
are  most  generally  speculators,  or  '  middle- 
men '  of  the  genuine  stamp ;  they  buy 
simply  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  if  they,  by 
their  better  judgment  and  astuteness,  can 
realize  a  handsome  profit  upon  their  in- 
vestment, they  should  not  be  condemned 
as  tradesmen.  If  A  buys  B's  crop,  and 
nets  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase,  he 
was  no  more  to  blame  than  B  was  for  sell- 
ing to  him  ;  both  transactions  were  legiti* 
mate,  but  the  result  would  show  there  was 
something  erroneous  in  this  method  of 
dealing — the  error  was  that  farmer  B  did 
not  properly  comprehend  the  '  tricks  of 
trade,'  be  bad  not  studied  the  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail,  between  lo- 
cal and  through  freights,  between  individ- 
ual and  combined  efforts,  between  isola- 
tion and  co-operation.  The  purchase  of  a 
single  article,  the  shipment  of  a  single 
crop,  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual,  are 
all  alike  in  their  results,  atid  of  minor 
importance  to  tradesmen ;  but  where  the 
purchases  are  made  by  wholesale,  crops 
are  grouped  together  for  shipment,  and  the 
entire  transaction  submitted  to  a  single 
disbursing  agent,  the  commission  on  sales 
is  diminished,  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  reduced,  and  the  aggregated  profits  be- 
come a  handsome  amount.  Just  so  the 
'middleman'  acts;  he  buys  individually^ 
but  groups  his  purchases  and  ships  col- 
lectively,— is  his  own  disbursing  agent, 
and  pockets  the  results  of  his  profitable 
labors.  It  is  exactly  in  this  capacity  that 
the  grange  proposes  to  act  for  the  farmer. 
Similar  in  its  spirit  and  principles  of 
fraternity  and  coH>peration  is  the  organiza- 
tion, so  increasingly  prosperous,  known  as 
the  Sovereigns  of  Industry.     As  defined 
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by  Mr.  Alger,  a  prominent  exponent  of 
tlie  society's  aims,  its  members  maintain 
that  the  true  desideratum  is  to  raise  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  every  sort  of  use- 
ful production  to  the  maximum^  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  both  of  creation  and  distri- 
bution to  the  minimum ;  and,  with  this 
end  in  view,  holding  that  men  should  be 
producers  of  good  in  some  form,  and  that 
their  sum  of  goods  will  be  perfected  by 
equitable  exchanges,  they  have  already 
begun  the  systematic  organization  of  a 
method  of  bringing  all  kinds  of  producers 
and  consumers  into  direct  contact,  for 
their  common  gain  and  to  the  universal 
advantage, — the  system  being  intended  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  labor,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  exaction  of  proEt  without  any 
correspondent  creation  of  value  or  use,  and 
to  swallow  up  the  hitter  rivalries  and  ani- 
mosities of  labor  and  capital  and  trade  in 
an  inclusive  harmonizing  of  them  alL  In 
the  further  declaration  of  the  purposes  of 


the  order,  upon  which  its  action  as  aboTe 
indicated  is  based,  it  is  urged  that  the 
master  principle  of  a  true  civilization  must 
be  the  direct  application  of  labor  to  the 
production  of  the  goods  of  life.  In  utter 
opposition,  however,  to  this,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  artifice  to  obtain  money  from  those 
who  possess  it,  in  order  that  the  obtainer 
may  command  the  goods  of  life  without 
producing  them.  The  only  real  remedy, 
— says  the  declaration  of  this  order, — is 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  monopoly 
and  gambling  concentrated  in  the  present 
system  of  money,  and  the  assignment  of 
its  just  prerogatives  to  productive  labor; 
an  end  must  be  put  to  all  those  forms  of 
speculation  which  simply  transfer  money 
from  hand  to  hand  without  any  use  or 
equivalent,  and  an  end  must  be  put  also  to 
the  enormous  profits  exacted  by  the  dis- 
tributors of  goods  who  create  no  value  but 
get  rich  out  of  the  earnings  of  productiv* 
labor. 
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TWO  irmCDBED  YEARS  OF  FREE  FOPtJIiAR  EDTJCATION.— 
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An  Experiment  In  Behalf  of  the  lirghcst  Civilization.-^^onditlon  of  t1i«  Coomtrj  PreTioiu  to  bqcIi  Effort*. 
— Early  JScenea  aod  Cuatoins. — I'ublic  Law  lavokecl  aud  Applied. — Impulse  Given  to  the  Work. — Tiog- 
reas  anij  Kesulti. — AmerH-ain  tha  Vau. — MoHt  EuHj^litened  aod  Snccesefiil  SyBtem  iu  tie  World. — 
Female  Education. — Colleges,  Uuiversitiea,  etc. — ^A  Very  Modera  Idea. — No  National  Syatem  o!  Edo- 
cation. — Undertakea  hy  the  iDdividoal  istates. — Effect  of  Wise  Legislation. — State  Vieing  with  State. — 
Scbool-hoiiBes  in  "  ye  olden  time." — The  East  and  the  Weat. — Wonderful  Changes  in  Public  Opiuion.^ 
Some  Strange  Contrasts. — Architectural  Splendor  of  the  Present  Day. — Ingctiiouj  Ileitis  and  Appli> 
ances, — Cougreasional  Grants  iu  Aid  of  the  Caiue. — Govcmmeut  lJiiar«>au  at  Waahiugtoa. — Grand  Aim 
and  Scope. — Standard  of  Female  InsUruetiun  Kaiaed.— rrinciples  and  Methods. — ^The  Higher  loBtitu- 
tiona  of  Learning. — Ideaa  and  Plans  at  the  Start. — Fooiiding  of  Ilanard^  Yale,  etc^Then  uid  Now. 
•^Neul;  40O  CoU^es  in  the  tJ.  S. — Some  S,OUO,000  Coiomou  School  Pupik. 
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H£  present  year  may  be  said  to  complete  the  period  and  exhibit  the  re* 

suits  of  some  two  hundred  years  of  free  popular  education,  as  established 
.ldJ  fu^jttsred  by  the  law  of  the  land, — the  fact  being,  in  this  matter,  that, 
I'lugh  no  comprehensive  Bystem  of  national  education,  under  national 
law,  exists  in  tli©  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
the  whole  interest  being  within  State  or  local  juris- 
diction, the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies, 
particularly  those  of  Masflachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, gave  early  attention  to  t!ie  Bxibject,  at  least  in 
respect  to  its  more  immediate  claims  and  necessi- 
ties. It  i.H  a  decidedly  modern  idea,  that  the  State 
at  large,  and  each  man  and  woman  in  particular,  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  every  child. 
Those  conspicuous  figures  in  history,  Alfred  and 
Charlemagne,  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  of 
that  idea,  but  the  times  were  too  dark,  too  stern  for 
them.  During  the  whole  of  the  middle  Ages,  little 
more  is  to  be  seen  than  priestly  schools,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  but  ojjened  in 
Schools  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  supported  by 
the  nation  at  large,  were  not  dreamed  of.  As  late,  even,  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  state  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  bo  far  as  education  was  concerned,  was 
quite  discouraging.     There  were  church  school*,  town  schools,  private  schools,  ictA- 
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certain  places  for  the  laity  also. 
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tered  about  here  and  there. — a  few  good, 
some  indifferent,  most  of  them  poor;  but 
as  to  any  eflBcient  machinen'  that  should 
reach  every  locality,  and  benefit  every 
class,  this  was  reserved  to  advancing  gen- 
erations,— and  magnilicent  indeed  has  been 
the  realization. 

As  already  intimated,  the  sources  of 
education  were  opened  up  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and, 
in  epite  of  all  difhrtilties  that  presented 
themselves,  the  public  feeling  was  that 
the  best  should  bo  done  that  the  times 
would  permit.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that   not  until  16H-^"ets/    two   hundred 


the  laws  provided  for  the  Bc}ioo1ma«t«r 
and  the  school,  each  township  of  fifty  fam- 
ilies being  bound  to  maintain  a  teacher  of 
reading  and  writing,  while  each  of  a  hun- 
dred families  was  called  upon  to  set  up  a 
grammar  school.  According  to  the  phra- 
seology of  the  legislative  enactment  bj 
Massachusetts — 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  y*  every  towue- 
ship  in  this  jurisdiction  after  y"  Lord  hath 
increased  y™  to  y*  number  of  50  houshold- 
era  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
the  tovvne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  bim  to  write  and  reade, 
whoso  wages  bhall  be  paid  either  bj  t* 
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years  ago — did  this  public  feeling  assume 
an  effectively  organized  form,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  laws  were  enacted  which  so 
shaped  matters  as  to  insure  permanency 
«ikd  progress.     Thus,  iu  Massachusetts, 
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parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by 
y*  inhabitants  in  gencrall  by  way  of  sup- 
ply, as  y'  maior  part  of  I  hose  y'  order  y* 
prudentials  of  y*  town  shall  appoint,  pro- 
vided those  y*  send  their  children  be  not 
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oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y"  they 
can  have  y"  taught  for  in  other  townes/* 

The  example  thus  set  was  generally 
imitated  in  the  various  New  Eugland  set- 
tlements, Connecticut  being,  in  fact,  in 
the  Very  van,  or  at  least  contemporaneous 
trith  the  most  alert  and  earnest  in  the 
good   cause.     Connecticut,    too,    laid   the 


of  late  years,  by  the  organization  of  teacb* 

ers'  associations,  teachers'  institutes,  etc 
Pennsylvania  marie  early  provision  for 
public  schools,  namel}',  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  1834  that  a  thorough  and  conipre« 
hensive  plan  of  popular  education  was 
put  in  operation  by  legislative  ordinance. 
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foundations  at  an  earl^'  period,  of  an  am- 
ple school  fund,  by  setting  apart  for  that 
purpose,  in  1795,  the  income  of  the  sale 
of  latida  iji  Oliio  which  were  the  property 
of  the  state, — reaching  a  value,  in  some 
fifty  years,  of  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars. Rhode  Island  established  a  system 
of  free  schools  by  legislation  in  1800. 
The  common  school  system  of  Maine  is 
identical  witli  that  of  Massachusetts,  the 
two  states  having  been  one  until  1820. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  wt^re  not 
behindhand  in  prescribing  methods  and 
providing  means  of  general  eduoation. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  a  school  fund, 
now  amounting  to  millions  of  tlollars,  was 
commenced  to  be  raised  in  1805,  from  the 
sale  of  some  half  a  million  acres  of  state 
lands,  and  the  present  system  of  free  edu- 
cation was  foundi^d  in  18 J 2.  New  Jpr- 
Mj't  school  system  has  greatly  improved, 


Maryland  was  much  later  in  the  field,  pro- 
posing schools  long  before  she  established 
them.  The  southern  colonies  were,  for  a 
considerable  period,  lacking  in  activity  in 
behalf  of  education,  but  great  improre- 
meats  have  taken  place,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  late  years, — a  result  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  the  geueroua 
fund  contributed  for  this  purpose  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  and  so  ably  administered 
by  Dr.  Sears.  South  Carolina  was  amongst 
the  earliest  to  organize  public  schools, 
namely,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  these,  like  the  schools  of 
almost  all  the  country,  were  of  a  very 
limited  design.  In  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  also  in  Mississippi,  advance  steps 
have  been  taken,  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  in  this  direction.  In  all 
the  western  states,  in  addition  to  Ohio 
already  mentioned,  liberal  provision  h«» 
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been  made  for  a  first  class  sjBfem  of  com- 
mon schools,  with  all  needed  auxiliaries. 

It  ia  about  equally  true  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  in  early  times,  that 
the  system  of  instruction  was  extremely 
scant,  and  the  school-house  accomuoda- 
t ions  of  the  most  impoverished  churacterj 
as  coiupaied  with  the  present  daj.     The 


object! on ahle^  as  the  standard  of  education 
was  correspondingly  moderate.  At  the 
west,  in  its  earliest  days,  things  could 
scarcely  have  been  much  worse;  indeed, 
many  of  those  born  and  reared  in  that 
section,  in  its  formation  period,  had  no 
education  at  all,  nor  did  they  generally 
feel  much  concern  on  the  subject, — and, 
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Bchool-hnmse  of  "y'  oldi?ii  time"  is  de- 
erribed  as,  in  fiict,  scarcely  more  than  a 
hut  or  cabin — a  small,  low  building,  barn- 
like in  shape  and  appearance,  made  in 
some  cases  of  logs,  and  usually  of  stock 
e^jually  crude  or  rough,  frequently  without 
clapboards  or  even  shingles,  and  lighted 
by  perhaps  two  or  more  four-pane  win- 
dowp, — a  narrow  door  of  rough  hoards  at 
one  end  j  within,  completely  unfinished  ; 
some  low  benches  without  backs,  and  a 
chair  or  stoolfor  the  'master,*  constituting 
the  furniture. 

It  was  also  a  general  fact  in  respect  to 
those  times,  that,  though  the  teacher 
might  be  decidedly  a  gentleman  of  old 
school  perfection  in  his  manners,  and  very 
popular  perhaps  as  a  man,  his  scholastic 
attainments  were  quite  inconsiderablcj — a 
point  theu  not  likely  to  render  him  very 


among  those  who  did  pretend  to  afford 
their  childreii  a  knowledge  of  letters,  the 
difficulties  to  contend  with  were  nnmerous, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  lack  of 
competent  teachers.  A  frequent  custom 
in  vogue,  in  sparsely  inhabited  neighbor» 
hoods,  was,  for  some  one  of  the  farmers 
best  qualified  for  the  task,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  months  of  the  most  leisure  sear 
sou  of  the  3'ear,  in  teaching  the  children 
of  the  vicinity,  whose  parents  might 
choose  to  send  them,  at  a  small  expense, 
say  ten  or  twelve  dimes  a  quarter,  payable 
in  work  or  provisions.  In  this  way,  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  obtaining  Bucb  an 
education  as  was  thought  to  answer  all 
needed  purposes  for  the  masses.  Girls 
learned  to  spell  and  read  imperfectly,  and 
the  art  of  penmanship  was  a  rare  attain- 
ment among  the  native  daughters  of  tbt 
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west,  of  that  day,  except  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  a  few  favored  spots  I'n  the 
older  settlements.  The  education  of  a 
boy  was  then  considered  sufficient,  if  he 
could  spell,  read,  write»  and  had  'ciphered 
to  the  rule  of  three' ;  and  if,  by  reason  of 
any  superior  privilege,  there  was  added 
to  these  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
geography,  he  wa.s  considered  exception- 
ally advani-ei).  The  fallowing  were  the 
principal  ilenvs  in  the  bill  of  expense  for 
the  entire  course  of  studies:  one  Child's 
book,  one  Spelling  book,  one  Reader,  one 
New  Testament,  one  quire  of  foolscap 
paper,  one  Arithmetic,  one  slate,  and  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  few  qijarters.  The  pupil 
gathered  hi.s  pencils  from  the  brook,  and 
plucked  his  quills  from  the  wing  of  a  ra- 
ven, or  a  wild  goose,  killed  by  the  father's 
rifle. 

Compare  all  this  with  the  architectural 
splendor  of  our  modern  school-houses,  that 
are  to  be  foiiiul  dotting  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  forty  common  wealths,  the  coat  of 
these  structures  varying  all  the  way  from 
live  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  tinishrd  with  almost  palatial  luxu- 
riousness  of  beauty  and  convenience,  and 
furnished  with  every  possible  appurtenance 
and  appliance  whi«"h  ingenuity,  so  prolific 
ill  tliis  direction,  has  been  able  to  devise. 
Among  the  most  important  features  in  this 
improved  syttem  of  construction  and  ap- 
paratus, may  b(!  mentioned  the  loftiness 
and  amplitude  of  the  apartments,  and  that 
full  and  free  ventilation  so  necessary  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  to- 
gether with  an  abundance  of  light,  so  that 
Ihere  is  no  straining  of  the  vision.  Of 
school-house  furniture  and  apparatus,  this 
country  is  distinguished  for  a  variety  and 
perfection  unexcelled,  even  if  eqiialled,  by 
any  other  nation, — including,  of  course, 
desks,  seats,  and  benches,  promotive  of 
comfort,  convenience,  and  neatness ;  col- 
ored counters,  strung  on  horizontal  wires, 
in  upright  frames;  black-boards,  of  wood 
or  miner.'il,  some  having  movable  slides,  on 
which  letters  and  figures  are  arranged  in 
different  orders ;  blocks,  demonstrating  the 
raxiouB  geometrical  figures;   maps  in  al- 


most endless  style  and  yarietj;   atlases, 

globes,  gymnastic  contrivances;  models, 
for  rt'presentative  teaching;  geologtcaJ, 
mineralogical,  and  botanical  collections; 
instruments  for  instruction  in  music; — • 
thfse,  with  hundreds  of  different  text- 
books in  every  dejiartment  or  specialty, 
from  the  [iriuiary  to  the  classical,  with  the 
letter-press  made  artistically  attractive  by 
the  most  bi^autiful  pictorial  ornamentation, 
fill  up  the  foreground  of  tbis  wonderful 
contrast  of  the  pre.sent  with  the  past,  and 
the  details  of  this  comparison  might  here 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  did  space 
permit. 

Foreigners,  even  the  most  judicious  ob- 
servers, from  European  nations  of  the 
highest  advancement  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, are  t^tated,  by  Prof.  Hoyt,  to  he  of 
one  opiiuon  in  regard  to  the  intelligpnt 
zeal  of  the  American  people  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  readiiiess  with  which  they 
voluntarily  tax  themselves,  that  the  bless 
ings  of  intelb'f'tuiil  culture  mjiv  be  free  to 
all;  the  great  liberality  of  the  j;overnment 
of  the  United  States  in  freely  giving  of 
the  public  domain  for  the  su]iport  of 
schools  for  the  young,  of  universities,  and 
of  technical  schools  for  instruction  and 
training  in  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  practical  arts ;  the  unparalleled  mu- 
nificence of  private  gifts  and  bequests  for 
the  founding  of  great  schools,  general, 
techiiical,  and  professional ;  the  superior- 
ity of  our  public  school  buildings  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  and  of  American  school 
furniture ;  the  great  superiority  of  our 
text-bookti,  especially  those  for  use  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools;  and,  finally, 
the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  our 
newspaper  and  periodical  publications, 
lecture  courses,  and  other  like  instrumen- 
talities,  supplement  the  work  of  the  schools 
by  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
all  classes  of  the  people 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  that 
the  liberal  grants  of  public  lands  made  in 
behalf  of  free  education,  have  proved,  in 
many  of  the  states,  the  chief  means  of 
prosperity  to  the  cause.  The  establish- 
ment,  also,  of  a  government   Bureau  of 
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EdacatioD,  at  Washington,  is  li'ltely  to  ef- 
t''ct  the  greatest  results  for  good.  Though 
clothed  with  no  positive  authority  or  con- 
trol, it  aims  to  encourage  the  growth,  in 
tlie  public  mind,  of  the  following  princi- 
ples or  features  of  a  national  school  sys- 
tem, namely : — 

The  authority  and  duty  of  the  state 
legislature  to  establish,  aid,  support,  and 
supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all 
institutions  and  agencies  of  education,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts  ;  security  agfiinst  dimi- 
nution or  diversion  of  educational  funds 
and  benefactions;  the  certainty  of  a  min- 
imum rate  of  taxation,  sufficient  every 
year  to  secure  the  eit-mentary  instruction 
y{  all  children  within  tite  state  who  ^hall 


ponderance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  01 
different    sections   and   occupations,  ano 
independence  of  local  or  special  influence, 
a  system  of  inspection,  administered  bj 
the  state  board,  intelligent,  professional, 
frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  in 
stitutional   control,  with  the  widest  and 
fullest  publicity  of  results  ;  admission  to 
all  higher  institutions  aided  by  the  state, 
only  on  fitness  to  enter  and  profit  by  th«? 
same,    ascertained    by    open    competitive 
examination ;  a  retiring  fund,  made  up  of 
an  annual  allowance  by  the  state,  and  an 
equal   payment  by  those  who  register  to 
secure   its   benefits,  conditioned  on   pro* 
longed  service  in  the  business  of  teaching*, 
and  an  obligation  on  parents  and  guar 
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apply,  by  teachers  professionally  trained, 
and  in  schools  legally  inspected  and  ai>- 
proved  ;  the  distribution  of  all  state  ap- 
propriations derived  from  taxation  or  funds, 
on  such  conditions  and  in  such  modes  as 
will  secure  local  taxation  or  individual 
•ontributiona  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expend- 
iture of  botli  sums,  the  constant  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  pupils  ;  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, having  supervision  of  all  edaca- 
tional  institutions  incorporated  or  aided 
by  the  state,  and  constituted  in  such  way 
as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  pro- 
fe««ional  attainment  and  experience,  free- 
dom from   denominational  or  party  pre- 


dians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  vp  i» 
barbarism,  ignorance  and  vagrancy, — and 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  or 
of  any  public  officer,  to  be  onditioned  oa 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  *.o  read  under 
standingly  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

Of  free  public  education  for  females,  it 
may  Ue  said  that  the  standard  is  now  in 
every  respect  as  high  and  the  opportunitiei 
as  complete  and  ample,  as  for  the  other 
sex,  and  that  this  fact  relates  to  all  the 
grades  or  graduated  courses  of  instruction, 
from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  ap 
to  the  highest  collegiate  and  univeraity 
institutions.  Normal  schools,  too,  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  wanting  in  respect  to  capao 
Ity  and  adaptation  for  this  purpose,  hav** 
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Wen  established,  under  legiglative  auspices, 
in  a  large  number  of  the  states^  and  the 
principles  and  methods  characterizing 
these  important  adjuncts  to  the  cause 
cover  the  widest  range.  Besides  these 
training  schools,  which  annually  send  forth 
hundreds  of  the  most  sicconiplished  gnulu- 
ates,  of  both  sexes,  colleges  exclusively  for 
females  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  land,  conducted  on  a.  scale  and  with 
a  degree  of  success  equal  to  the  most  re- 
nowned of  those  for  males  only.  Collegiate 
institutions  designed  for  the  joint  educa- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  constitute  another 
feature  of  the  advanced  American  system. 
The  fact  seems  almost  incredible,  that, 
though  there  were  but  twenty-five  colleges 


times  and  the  present — any  considerable 
pictorial  views  of  the  superb  buildings, 
now  so  numerous,  which  have  been  erected 
to  meet  the  wants  of  these  institutions. 

Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  (or  King's) 
colleges  are  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated in  America,  and  may  be  considered 
the  mother,  of  all.  From  the  smallest 
beginnings,  their  prosperity  and  enlarge- 
ment have  continued  until  the  present 
day.  Harvard  was  founded  in  1GS6,  the 
intention  of  its  originators  and  benefac- 
tors being  the  preparation  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  and  as  teachers.  Its  de- 
partments— academic,  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, science,  etc., — are  so  complete  as  to 
fairly  represent  the  highest  order  of  clas- 
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in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800,  the 
number  had  iiivreased  nearly  fifteen  times 
during  the  three-fourths  of  a  century  suc- 
ceeding, these  being  manned  by  a  i>rofes- 
sorial  corps  of  nearly  four  thousand,  und 
the  number  of  students  falling  but  little 
short  of  fifty-seven  thousand, — a  remarka- 
ble fact,  indeed,  and  of  appropriate  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  statement  that, 
at  the  same  period,  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  free  jmblic  schools  was 
some  eight  millions. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
being  thus  aniong  the  hundreds,  renders 
quite  impossible  any  attempt  to  present — 
except  in  a  few  instances,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  contrast  between  former 


sical  learning  on  this  continent.  Yale 
college  was  founded  in  17(K),  and  its  ad- 
vantages and  reputation  have  always  been 
unexcelled.  The  .«arae  may  be  said  of  Co- 
lumbia, Brown,  Princeton,  Hamilton,  La- 
fayette, &c ,  &c.  Columbia  college  was 
founded  tn  1754 ;  the  university  of  North 
Carolina  dates  bark  to  1789  J  that  of  South 
Carolina  to  1801 ;  the  Ohio  university  to 
1804  J  and  the  university  of  Virginia,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  so  prominent  and  influential,  was 
organized  in  1819. 

The  efforts  put  forth  at  the  west,  in  thi§ 
direction,  during  the  last  half  century  in 
especial,  have  been  simply  amazing— only 
commensurate,  however,  with  the  magnifi- 
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cent  scale  upon  wliich  all  enterprises  in 
that  vast,  active,  mid  prosperous  region  are 
planned,  and  which  thus  so  truly  reflect 
the  intelligencej.  wtsdorji.  moral  and  politi- 
cal genius,  and  wealth,  of  that  great  peo- 
ple. Nor  has  the  activity  in  this  splendid 
tield  of  educational  achievement  be^a  con- 
fined to  any  particular  I'uce,  party,  or  de- 
nomination. Ihf  various  Christian  bodies 
of  almost  every  name,  in  fact,  heing  rejire- 
sented — Baptist,  Methudist,  Preshyterian, 
CoQgregationalist,  Roman  Catliulic,  Cliris- 
tian,  Uuivcrsalist,  Unitarian,  Episcopalian, 
Lutheran,  &c..  &c. 

The  largLT  number  of  these  institutions 
are  not  only  of  comparatively  reient  origin, 
but  have  reached  a  surprising  degree  or 
condition  of  prosperity,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  is  this  due  to  the  princely  endow- 
ments made  by  individuals.  Kentucky 
University  will  forever  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Row  man,  Cornell  with  its 
munificent  founder,  and  so  of  many  others, 
not  alone  at  the  west,  but  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  as  well.  In  Indiana.  Mich- 
igaUf  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wij«consta,  Missis- 
sippi, Iowa,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
California, — in  fact,  throughout  the  whole 
vast  area  of  country  which  scarcely  had 
name  or  knowledge  wheu  the  war  fur  inde- 


pendence was  being  waged  by  the  thirteen 
colonies, — are  found  seats  of  learning  from 
which  the  four  great  professions  are  annu- 
ally recruited,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  inde- 
pendent fields  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  in  some  leading  specialty  of  which, 
independent  of  the  standard  professions, 
so  many  find  their  life's  occupation  and 
achievements. 

In  the  opijiion  of  some  of  the  wisest 
educators  of  the  present  day, — an  opinion 
also  expressed  by  Prof.  Hoyt,  in  one  of 
his  invaluable  paperi  on  the  conduct  of 
universities, — the  question  is  one  of  great 
importance,  whether  the  cause  of  the 
higher  culture  and  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion generally  would  not  be  better  pro- 
moted by  raising  the  standards  of  admis- 
sion and  graduation  quite  above  the  usual 
low  level;  thus  putting  all  truly  prepajrv 
tory  work  upon  the  high  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  where  it  properly 
belongs,  and  employing  the  whole  instruc- 
tional force  of  the  university  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  learning.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  a  very  large 
sense,  this  question  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  future  of  American  university  edu- 
cation-— its  character — its  resuLa. 
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The  Venerable  Arclibishop  McClosky,  of  New  York,  Selected  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  for  this  Great 
Office.— He  becomes  a  Trince  ia  the  Church. — The  Ilipheat  Rcclcitiastical  AppniDtmeiit  in  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy. — Keasonx  piven  for  this  Step. — Solomn  Investiture,  in  the  Cathedral,  bj  Clerical  l)i|ri]itariefl 
from  All  I*art»  of  the  CoutJtrjr. — An  Unfiamlleled  Sctjuti. — Illustrious  Nature  of  this  Office. — Special 
Envoy  sent  from  Ituine. — AiiiioRitcing  the  Event  to  the  Archbiahup. — Time  of  Public  Recognition 
Assigned. — A  Mi(j;hty  Stream  of  Iliiinauity.— Decorationii  of  the  Church. — Procession  of  Prieata. — 
Incensing  the  Altars. — Sacred  VesiBels  and  Vcstmeut,^. — Instijriiia  Peculiar  to  this  Rank. — The  iScarlet 
Cap. — l-Vfjfoniidly  Impre.ssive  Service. — Cnprecetlented  on  thi.s  Coiitinerit. —  Iinposiup  tlio  Berretta. — 
Intoningfaud  Chantin/r. — Otlicial  Letter  from  the  Poj>e. — Use  of  the  Latin  Lan^ape. —  Inspiring  Strains 
of  Mui^ic. — liR-idctit.>^  Attending  tl;e  Ceremonial. — Pontifical  Benediction  bj  the  Caidioal. — Retirement 
of  the  Celebranta, — Dispersion  of  the  Vast  Throng. 


■■  1 1  wM  (ho  In  tent  anil  porpow  of  ih«  hoiy  ftthcr  to  g^vt  hooor  U>  our  «1i«le  ttmntry  i  to  gjtwt  honor  «ad  thow  hli  dttp  mpect  ud  Mteiin 
foraorgieitand  clorloua  rcpubllr.  irf  vhtch  the  Ckthutic  popuUlim  twin  to  MwntialB  put,  and  who  are  lo  iojatfy  d«T0tr4l  to  htr  iniUtii- 
tlau."— CAaotVAi.  UcCLO»Kzr'»  Ai>tJ>i.st. 
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tan  uitLAr  c.tim:i»t4i.,  > 


T  may  not  be  inttfjpropriate,  perhaps,  to  state,  first,  that  a 
cardinal  is  tin  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church, — an  official  of  the  most  illustrious  character,  there- 
fore, in  that  hierarchy, — second,  in  fact,  only  to  the  pope 
hiinsplf,  in  i>oiint  of  rank, — and,  among  his  very  highest  pre- 
rogativi's,  is  that  of  having  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  conclave 
of  cardiitals  at  the  election  of  a  pope,  who  ia  taken  from 
their  number.  The  limit  is  seventy,  and  these  also  consti- 
»  tute  thi?  sacred  college,  and  compose  the  pope's 

council.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  a  cardi- 
nal is  a  red  sontaine  or  cassock,  a  rochet,  a 
short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red  hat. 

As  usual,  in  sitch  a  case,  a  special  envoy  was 
sent  from  Rome,  to  bear  to  the  eminent  ap- 
pointee the  papal  hriefs*.  Count  Marefoschi, 
of  the  pope's  household,  was  deputed  for  this 
purpose,  and  by  hiiu  the  official  announcement 
was  duly  made  to  the  venerable  prelate,  and 
various  insignia  of  his  new  rank  presented  to 
him.  One  special  article  of  dress,  however, 
pertaining  to  the  cardinal  ate, — namely,  the 
cappello — has  to  be  received  directly  from  the 
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handa  of  the  pope  himself ;  the  article  thus 
named  is  the  flat-topped,  wide-brimmed  hat, 
from  which  depend  two  large  tassels,  aiid 
which  is  woru  on  the  most  exalted  occar 
eious. 

In  handing  to  the  cardinal  the  papal 
letter  and  the  special  insignia — a  scarlet 
ekuU  cap, — the  envoy  stated  that  the  ob- 
jects had  in  view  by  the  holy  father  in  this 
step,  were,  firat,  to  recognize  and  reward 


in  from  all  quarters  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  impressive  pageant — the  first  of  its 
kind  since  the  settlement  of  our  country. 
At  the  gate  of  entrance,  the  scene  WM 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  vaat 
multitude — old  men  and  women,  yomig 
men  and  maidens — who  there  sought,  with 
almost  mortal  struggle,  admission  to  the 
portals  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

In  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral,  tba 
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tae  personal  merits  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  of  the  archbishop 
himself  J  second,  to  testify  his  regard  for 
and  pay  a  just  tribute  to  tlie  piet)'  and 
zeal  of  the  Catholics  of  Anierii-a;  and 
third,  to  acknowledge,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, his  appreciation  of  all  that  the  Cath- 
olica  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  had 
accomplished  for  religion. 

The  27th  of  April  was  the  time  assigned 
for  the  public  ceremonial  of  consecration, 
and  a  mighty  stream  of  humanity  poured 


clioicest  taste  was  exercised.  The  sancto' 
ary  was  festooned  with  scarlet  cloth  orna- 
mented with  gold  lace  and  fringe,  while 
over  the  cross,  at  the  top  of  the  altar,  wai 
arranged,  in  gas  jets,  'Te  Deum  Lauda- 
muB,'  and  the  floral  decorations  on  the 
altar  itself  were  profuse  and  elegant  in 
the  extreme.  On  either  side  of  the  tab- 
ernacle were  floral  columns  of  choioo  ex- 
otics, fully  three  feet  in  length  and  »  fcwt 
in  diameter,  composed  of  roses,  camelliAa 
and  calta  lilies,  surmounted  by  a  red  ctoM 
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of  carnation  piiilts,  wlitle  otlicr  flomi  de- 
signs of  every  description  were  strewn 
about  in  graceful  profusion.  The  gallery, 
^hich  had  been  set  apart  for  tlie  sole  use 
of  the  clioir,  was  hung  with  crimson  clotli 
fringed  with  gilt,  and  caught  up  with 
heavy  gold  tassels;  in  the  centre  was 
looped  the  papiil  banner,  while  on  either 
side  hung  the  Btars  and  stripes. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  pope's  legate, 
supported  by  his  secretary  and  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  came  from  the  sacristy, 
bearing  the  berretta  and  the  papal  briefs, 
and  deposited  the  treasures  at  the  left  of 
the  cardinal's  throne,  the  berretta,  in  this 
case,  being  of  the  color  peculiar  to  the 
cardinalshjp.  In  a  few  moments  came  the 
procession  of  priests,  in  their  priestly  cas- 
socks and  short  surplices,  and,  shortly 
after,  the  dignitaries  came  forth  from  the 
same  sacristy  door;  first  came  a  company 
of  acolytes ;  then  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  mitred  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
insignia  of  their  order ;  then  the  pope's 
legate;  and  next  His  Eminence  the  car- 
dinal, his  train  borne  by  two  boys.  Be- 
hind the  cardinal  camu  Count  lilarefoschi, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  papal  guard ;  then 
another  procession  of  priests,  closed  by 
the  Dominican  monks  in  white,  and  the 
Franciscans  in  brown  robes.  The  bodies 
composing  the  procession  being  duly  ar- 
ranged, the  church  was  now  filled  with 
joyous  music  from  the  choir. 

Cardinal  McClosiit-y  was,  of  rourse.  the 
noteworthy  figure  in  this  dazzling  assem- 
bly. He  Wore  a  liglit  purjde  or  mauve  cas- 
sock, a  white  surplice,  and  a  velvet  manta^ 
letta  of  deep  ptirplu  ;  about  his  netk  was  a 
giild  chain,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
ponderous  cross,  blazing  with  magnificent 
gems;  on  his  head  was  a  black  biTretta — 
a  small  cap  with  three  crests  which  run 
from  the  central  point  on  top  to  the  ether 
edge, — which,  upon  removal,  showed  be- 
neath it  the  small  scarlet  skull  eap>  the 
well  known  sacerdotal  insignia.  His  tall 
spare  person,  towering  over  the  larger 
number  near  him,  and  his  finely  intellect- 
ual and  energetic  face,  gave  decided  char- 
acter to  the  scene.     All  the  bishops,  with 


their  gorgeous  mitres  and  copes  of  gold 
and  silver  and  sheeny  satin,  embroidered 
in  various  colors  ;  the  cardinal  tranquilly 
seated  on  his  throne;  the  gigantic  guard, 
in  the  person  of  Count  Marefoacht,  mag- 
nificently attired,  at  his  left;  Archbishop 
Bayley,  on  the  throne  beyond  the  blazing 
altar,  whose  wealth  of  flowers  and  their 
tender  hues  became  well  nigh  lost  in  the 
dazzle  and  blaze  of  the  firmament  of  can- 
dles ;  the  sober  j-et  superb  decorations  of 
the  whole  altar  and  sanctuary,  and  the 
storm  of  music  that  swept  over  all ; — it 
was  a  spectacle  never  to  he  forgotten. 

Cardinal  MtCloskey,  wearing  his  rochet, 
purpio  cassock,  etc,  knelt  at  the  epistle 
altar;  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  sat  on 
the  same  side;  the  otticiating  prelate  and 
clergymen  stood  at  the  altar  steps ;  and 
mass  was  commenced.  At  the  confiteor, 
the  atrdinal  stood  up  and  proceeded  to 
Ilia  throne  at  the  gospel  side,  he  alone  of 
all  the  prelates  present  having  a  pastoral 
staff,  which  was  carried  by  an  officiating 
bishop.  After  incensing  the  altar  three 
times,  he  sat  down  with  the  deacon  and  aub- 
deacon.  Bishop  Loughlin  read  'Introit,' 
recited  'Kyrie,*  and  intoned  'Gloria  in 
Excelsis,*  which  was  afterwards  sung  by  the 
choit.  Collects  were  read  by  the  celebrant, 
the  'Epistle'  by  tho  sub-deacon,  and,  while 
Bishop  Loughlin  read  tho  'Gospel,'  the 
congregation  rose  to  their  feet;  he  then 
chanted  '  Credo  in  Unum  Deura,'  and  in  a 
low  voice  I'ecited  the  romaiuder  of  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

At  this  point,  after  the  choir  had  fin- 
ished, Bishop  Loughlin  repaired  to  the 
altar,  where,  after  the  customary  'Domi- 
nus  vobisium  '  and  '  Oremus,'  he  proceeded 
to  read  prayers  at  tho  offertory.  The  dea- 
con and  siib-deacon  tlieii  prepared  sacred 
vcjiseU  and  bn^ad  a»id  wine.  Jlercan- 
dante's  'Quarn  dilecta'  was  sung  during 
tins  period,  Acol^ytes  then  advanced  with 
censers  and  the  ultar  was  incensed  by  the 
celebrant,  tlie  archbiahop  and  bishop  ris- 
ing and  remuving  their  mitres,  the  priests 
and  entire  congregation  also  rising.  At 
this  time,  the  cluirch  was  a  level  sea  of 
heads,  and,  when  the  bells  tinkled  to  an- 
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guage,  delivered  the  brief  to  a  deacon  of 
the  xnsiss,  and,  after  reading  it,  Count 
Marefoschi  surrendered  the  berretta  tu 
Mgr.  Roncetti,  who,  handiDg  it  to  Arch- 
bishop Bayley,  the  latter  walked  over  to 
Cardinal  McCloskey  and  placed  the  cap 
on  his  head,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
him  as  'Eminentia  tua.'  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey made  a  suitable  reply,  in  the 
Latin  vernacular,  and,  after  intoning  *Te 
Deum,'  retired  to  the  vestry,  where  he  put 
on  the  crimson  robes  of  hid  office,  and  re- 
turned to  the  altar,  while  the  choir  sang 
'  Te  Deum.' 

The  interest,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
historical,  pertaining  to  the  papal  docu- 
ments referred  to,  entitle  them  to  an  in- 
sertion in  this  place.  The  first  of  these, 
couched  in  the  usual  phraseology  of  com- 
munications of  such  grave  importance^  h 
addressed — 

•  To  GUI'  Venerable  Brother,  Jamks  Roose- 
velt Bayley,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Pics  IX.,  Pope.  Venerable  Brother, 
Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction  : 
After  the  example  of  the  Iloman  Pontiffs, 
our  predecessors,  it  has  ever  lieeii  our  care  to 
fill  the  College  of  Cardinab,  which  is  the  Seji- 
ate  of  the  Church,  with  men  whose  piety, 
virtue,  and  merits,  shcnihl  correspond  to  the 
splendor  of  so  great  a  dignity.  It  is  thb  that 
has  moved  us  to  proclaiiti  Cardinal  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  our  Venerable  Brother, 
Jon>'  McC'loskkv,  Archbislmp  of  New  York  ; 
who.se  piety,  learning,  devotion  to  Ilia  Holy 
Apostolic  JSee,  and  whose  indefatigable  zeal 
in  the  cultivation  *  of  the  Lord's  Vineyard, 
have  been  so  coiispicuonsly  evident  to  Us  that 
we  have  thought  him  worthy  of  this  great 
honor.  And  now  tliat  we  would  choose  a  per- 
sonage for  the  office  of  conferring  upon  him 
the  berretta,  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  new 
dignity,  we  have  thought  well  to  select  for  tlie 
office  you,  venerahli*  brother,  who  presidesover 
so  iliustrious  a  church,  ami  one  that  has  tiie 
right  of  priicedence  over  all  the  cluisches  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  know  that 
such  is  your  devotion  toward  ns  and  toward 
this  chair  of  the  blessed  Peter,  tftat  we  are 
confident  jou  v,i]\,  in  the  discharge  of  this 
office,  fulfill  all  our  exfiectations.  We,  there- 
fore, by  these  presents,  charge  you,  venerable 
brother,  that,  strictly  observing  whatever  is 
prescribed  by  the  sacred  rites  of  the  lioman 


Church,  you  confer,  in  our  name  and  in  his 
own  Cathedral  chiircii,  ujxjn  our  l^loved  son, 
John  McCi-oskey,  proclaimed  by  us  a  Cardi- 
nal of  th«  Holy  Roman  Church,  the  scarlet 
herretta,  whicli  we  have  sent  to  him  by  the 
band  of  our  beloved  son,  CssAn  Roncetti, 
one  of  our  private  chambt^rlains ;  and  we, 
therefore,  through  th<se  presents,  by  the  same 
apostolic  authority,  grant  you  all  the  powers 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose.  And  it 
is  our  wish  that  nothing  contained  in  any 
other  oidinanee  shall  hi-  construed  thwarting 
our  purpose,  even  though  such  thing  might 
Beem  to  require  special  and  individual  men- 
tion. 

Given  in  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the 
seal  of  the  Fisherman's  Ring,  on  the  ll3th  day 
of  March,  anno  Domini  1875,  and  of  our  Pon- 
tificate the  twenty-ninth. 

[l.  b.]  F.  Cakdimal  AsQtrtwt.* 

The  above  letter  was  followed  by  one 
which  announced  to  the  distinguished  pre- 
late, personally,  that  His  Holiness  had  Lcen 
pleased  to  make  him  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Churcl),  and  was  addressed — 

*To  our  Beloved  Son^  Jonx  McCloskey — by 
the  Appointment  and  Favor  of  the  Apos- 
tolic of  our  Archbisliop  of  New  York,  and 
now  proclaimed  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.  Pics  IX.,  Pope.  Beloved 
Son,  Health  and  Apostolic  Beuedirtion: 
Having  Wen  placed,  through  the  Divine 
will,  without  any  merit  of  ours,  in  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Liais  Apostolic  See,  with  that  solici- 
tude wiiich  should  be  characteristic  of  our 
pastiiral  office,  while  lahoring  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  have  ever  sought 
to  enroll  among  the  number  of  our  venerable 
brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  men  of  sucli  cons^picuous  merit  iis  the 
dignity  of  their  illustrious  order  demands. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  have  chosen  you, 
our  well-Wloved  son,  whose  eminent  piety, 
virtue  and  learning,  and  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Catholic  failh,  have  convinced  us 
that  your  ministry  would  be  of  great  utility 
and  honor  to  the  t'hnrch  of  God.  Having, 
therefore,  created  you  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Chnrdi,  wo  send  to  you,  by  our  be- 
loved son,  C.ESAii  Roncetti,  one  of  our  secret 
chamberlains,  the  scarlet  berretta,  which  ia 
one  of  tin?  inftfgnia  of  Ihnt  .'^ublime  dignity. 
When,  with  the  proper  forms,  it  fihall  have 
bwn  conferred  upon  ynu,  know  that  its  shin- 
itvgr  cr^m^on  should  ever  I'emind  him  who  ia 
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f^levated  to  tlie  Cardinalitial  dignity,  that, 
fearless  and  wncouquerec],  he  must  ever  up- 
hold the  rights  of  the  Churt-h  of  (k>d  through 
every  dajiger,  even  to  that  sliedding  of  his 
blood  wliich  is  pronounced  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  We  also  greatly  desire  that 
you  would  receive,  with  all  manner  of  kind- 
ness, him  ^^ho  we  have  sent  to  you,  Itoth  for 
tke  sake  of  the  mission  upon  which  li«  is  sent 
and  for  our  sake.  It  is  also  our  wish,  that, 
before  you  receive  the  berretta,  you  Rhould 
take  and  subscribe  with  your  own  hand,  t]je  oath 
which  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  afore- 
nieiitioued,  our  beloved  son.  C-f.sar  Roxcetti, 
and  send  it  to  u.h,  oitlier  by  his  hand,  or  any 
othen  And  it  ia  our  wish  that  no  |)ersoiis, 
constitutions  or  ordinances,  of  this  A|x>8titlic 
See,  or  anything  else  whatsoever,  shall  be  con* 
Btrued  aa  invalidating  this  our  present  act. 

Given  in  Home,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the 
seal  of  the  Fi^hennaii'^  King,  on  the  20th  day 
of  March,  anno  Domini  1875,  and  of  our  Pou- 
tificate  the  twetity-niiith. 

[l.  b.]  F.  Cahdinat^  Asquint. 

The  closing  act  in  tliis  solemn  pageant, 
after  the  ins[itring  strains  of  music  had 
ceased  to  fill  tlio  air,  was  the  pontifical  bene- 
diction by  tb«  Cardinal,  and,  afte."  the  re- 
tirement of  the  celebrants  in  processional 
order,  the  vast  throng  of  spectators  dis- 
persed. The  new  Cardinal  ejitered  upon  his 
great  office  with  the  reputation,  accorded  to 
him  alike  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  of 
a  name  without  a  stain,  and  a  career  honor- 
able and  digiiififil,  ttirough  a  long  life. 

It  is  certainly  not  saying  too  much,  that, 
in  the  annals  of  American  C:ithoHcisi«,  bo 
memorablo  a  rf>ri*monial  as  that  now  des- 
cribed must  render  historical,  in  the  liigh- 
est  degree,  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  it 
occurred.  But  only  a  few  years  elapsed, 
after  thi.s  unprecedented  occasion, when  tlie 
venerable  Cardinal  had  the  satisfaction  of 
oflficiating  at  the  dedication  of  tlie  now  and 
mugniticent  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  just 
completed  on  Fifth  Avenue, — tho  most 
superb  ecclesiastical  Rtructure  not  only  in 
New  York  city,  but  on  the  Amcrrean  conti- 
nent. The  dedication  took  place  May  25, 
1879,  or  nearly  twenty-<me  year.s  after  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  founda- 
tions rest  on  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  in  which 
excavatioQS  therefor  had  to  to  madej  and 


at  the  normal   level  of  the  surroandiog 

ground  rests  a  chisel-drewed  base  course  of 
granite.  From  this  springs  a  pure  Gothic 
marble  superstructure,  similar  in  archi* 
tecturo  to  the  style  obtaining  in  Europe 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, and,  like  tho  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Rheims,  and  Cologne,  this  is  free  from 
heaviness  and  over-oruamentation.  Most 
of  the  windows  on  the  lower  tier  were  do- 
nations from  various  churches,  and  some 
are  of  American  make;  those  of  the  nave 
were  ordered  by  Cardinal  McCloskey.  when 
visiting  Rome.  These  windows  are  de- 
clared by  good  judges  to  be  masterpieces 
of  art.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts — transept,  nave,  and 
choir, — of  dimf-nsions  as  follows:  Length 
of  transept,  140  feet;  height  of  nave,  108 
feet;  internal  length  of  the  building  306 
feet,  and  breadth  96  feet.  A  series  of 
chapfls,  each  twelve  feet  deep,  occupy 
either  side  of  the  edifice ;  the  nave  is  di- 
vided from  the  aisles  by  two  rows  of  clus- 
tered columns,  sixteen  columns  in  a  row; 
the  clioir  Ims  five  bays,  and  arranged  with 
double  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  central 
aisle.  The  area  of  t)ie  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  38,500  square  feet;  there  is 
standing  room  for  19,000  people,  and 
14.000  can  be  accommodated  with  seats. 
The  cost  of  the  cathedral,  when  completed, 
will  approximato  §r>,f>0(KO00.  The  first 
event  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  edifice  was  the  solemn  consecration, 
two  days  previously,  of  tlie  High  Altar, 
the  chief  consecrator  being  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Conroy,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  This 
grand  altar,  exijuisite  in  material,  design, 
and  artistic  beauty,  stands  forty-eight  feet 
in  height  to  the  aj/cx  of  the  cross  sur- 
mounting the  tabernacle.  The  number  of 
eminent  prelates  present  was  quite  large^ 
comprifiing  not  less  than  six  archbishops, 
in  cope  and  mitre,  followed  by  tlie  bishops, 
similarly  attired,  and  making  in  all  a  gath- 
ering of  forty-three  members  of  the  Epis- 
copacy. The  scene  of  tlie  dedication,  un- 
der the  lead,  primarily,  of  the  eminent  and 
venerablii  C:»rdinal,  was  impressive  to  a 
degree  rarely  witnessed  on  American  soil 
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The  Electric  Tight,  or  Brilliunt  and  AbondEnt  Blnmiiiatioti  by  Meaiis  of  Electricitr. — Tbe  Telephone, 
or  ItLBtantaiieoug  Articulato  Communication  between  IHstoat  PointB. — The  Phonograph,  or  talking  Ma- 
chia«,  Reproducing  and  Preserving  Human  Utterances,  whether  of  Speech  or  Soug,  iu  nil  tlieir  charac- 
teristicH- — Tho  Microphone,  or  Prodigiouft  Mf^niifier  of  Sound,  however  Sh'ght  or  Remote. — Splendor 
of  the  Electric  Rays. — Former  Inventions  in  this  Line. — Prof.  Farmer's  Early  Sacceas. — Edison 'a  Im- 
provo<l  I>ovice. — Ita  Special  Characteriatica. — Sanguine  Expcctatiooa  Entertained. — Interest  Excited  by 
the  Telephone.^ — Eocouionis  frum  Eoglish  Sonrces. — Principlca  of  Construction  anil  Uisc. — Simplicity 
and  Serviceableneas. — Tens  of  Thoti^anda  in  Operatioo. — How  the  Phonograph  waa  Developed. — Other 
Inventions  Fairly  Eclipsed. — Ita  Appearance,  Form,  Outcome. — Worda  and  Tones  Recorded. — ^Aaton- 
ishment  and  I>e]ight.  Its  Five  Chief  Featnres. — Marvels  of  tbe  Microphone.— A  Touch  or  Tick  Audible 
for  Miles. — ArrangemeEit  of  the  Apparatus. — Cnrioua  Feata  Accompliahed. — Explan.it ion  of  thia 
property. 
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HE  "miracles  of  science,"  or  the  "  four  new  wonders  of  tlie  world,"  ia  the 
familiar  phraseology  with  which  those  remarkable  achievements  in  the  world 
^^^^  of  discoverj  and  invention — the  Electric  Light,  the  Telephone, 
M^^^k  'A«  Phonograph,  and  the  Microphone, — are  referred  to,  and  the 
l^^^l  American  citizen  may  well  speak  with  pride  of  those  accomplish- 
1^^^^  ments,  from  the  fact  that  they  are,  either  exclusively  or  in  the 
^^^^^V  most  promising  sense,  the  offspring  of  his  own  native  land.  The 
/f^^l^H.  first  of  the.se,  the  electric  light,  which  has  recently  attracted  such 
''J0  attention  as  never  before  was  bestowed  upon  it,  has  been  aptly 
pronounced  the  brii,'htest  meteor  that  has  flashed  across  the  hori- 
zon of  promise  during  the  present  century, — and,  indeed,  the 
sjtlendor  of  the  rays  emitted,  and  the  representations  of  the  small 
rost  required  to  produce  such  an  intense  illumination,  have  led 
many  to  believe  that  gas-lighting  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
that  night  would  be  turned  into  day  by  this  wonderful  agent. 

The  evident  priority  of  American  genius  in  this  line,  it  is  safe 
to  assert ;  though  not  alone  in  thi:i  country,  but  in  Europe  aa 
well,  electricity  has  been  successfully  employed  in  lighting  assem- 
bly halls,  factories,  depots,  streets,  parks,  lighthouses,  etc., — and 
its  adaptation  for  marine  purposes,  as  exhibited  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  mitigate  the  perils  of 
night  and  uf  fogs,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  ocean  enterprise. 
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The  inventions  claiming  to  realize  the 
beat  results  in  this  direction  are  very 
numerous,  and  constantly  accumulating. 
Acknowledging,  as  do  all  men  of  science, 
the  practicability  of  the  thing  when  ap- 
plied on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  out 
of  doors,  the  desideratum  of  chief  impor- 
tance has  seemed  to  be  its  application  to 
in-door  service.  That  this  waa  accom- 
plished by  Prof.  Fiimrer,  at  his  home  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1859,  is  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated. To  rejdize  this  object  conven- 
iently, agreeably,  abundantly  and  inei- 
(•ensively,  many  contrivances  have  been 
brought  forward,  foremost  among  which 
may  be  said  to  be  those  due  to  the  won- 
der-working brain  of  Mr.  Edison. 

This  invention,  as  summarily  described 
by  Mr  Edison  himself,  consists,  first,  in 
the  combination  with  an  electric  light  of 
a  tlieruial  circuit  regulator  to  les^sen  the 
electric  action  in  the  light  when  the  max- 
imum intensity  has  been  attained ;  the 
combination  with  the  electric  light  of  a 
circuit  closing  lever,  operated  by  heat 
from  the  electric  current  or  from  the 
light,  and  a  shunt  or  short  circuit  to  di- 
vert the  current  or  a  portion  thereof  from 
the  light;  the  combination  with  the  elec- 
tric light  and  a  resistance  of  a  circuit 
closer  operated  by  lieat,  and  serving  to 
place  more  or  less  resiatancc  in  the  circuit 
of  the  light;  the  combination  with  an 
electric  light  of  a  diaphragm  operated  by 
the  expansion  of  a  gas  or  fluid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  the  light,  to 
regulate  the  electric  current;  the  I'onibi- 
nation  with  a  vibrating  body,  similar  to  a 
tuning  fork,  of  mechanism  for  maintain- 
ing tije  vibration  and  magnets,  cores,  and 
helices,  by  means  of  which  a  secondary 
current  is  set  up,  so  as  to  convert  me- 
chanical motion  into  electric  force,  or  the 
reverse ;  and,  finally,  the  combination 
with  the  electric  lights  of  means  for  regu- 
lating the  electric  current  to  the  same,  in 
pro[>ortion  to  the  heat  evolved  in  the  light, 
»o  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  apparatus. 
His  improved  alloy  of  the  refractory  met- 
als, and  the  thernio-static  regulator,  are 
tlie  means,  iu  this  case,  of  securing  a  light 


which  ia  alleged  to  be  the  most  steady, 
clear,  inexpensive,  and  reliable,  of  any 
electric  light  yet  proposed.  In  other 
words,  the  plan  consists  in  placing  an 
electric  light  in  branch  circuits  passing 
across  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
conductor,  aud  the  lights  are  controlled 
by  switches  which  connect  the  branches 
with  or  disconnect  them  from  the  main 
conductors.  The  lamp  consists  of  a  suita- 
ble standard,  surmounting  which  is  a  trans- 
parent glass  case,  resembling  an  ordinary 
lamp  chimney,  except  that  it  is  closed  at 
the  top  ;  witliin  this  is  suspended  a  spiral 
of  metal  wire,  hardly  larger  than  a  knit- 
ting needle  in  diameter,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  When  the 
electricity  is  turned  on,  this  spiral  glows 
with  a  white  light,  of  great  brilliancy  and 
steadiness.  Should  the  sangtiine  expec- 
tations of  the  inventor  of  this  device  be 
realized,  a  revolution  in  artificial  illumi- 
nation, especially  in-doors,  will  indeed 
take  place,  involving,  practically,  the  dis- 
use of  every  other  method  and  material. 

Already,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
the  various  arr-augements  for  electric  illu- 
mination which  have  seemed  the  most  prac- 
ticable have  been  put  into  operation,  with 
various  degrees  of  success,  and,  in  the  case 
of  large  inclosures  or  areas,  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  superiority.  For 
light-houses,  it  ha.s  some  valuable  points 
of  iidsptation,  and  for  various  purposes  at 
sea  its  employment  must  be  found  ex- 
treniely  serviceable.  The  results  cf  iti 
introduction  in  the  light-house  at  South 
Foreland  prove  its  usefulness  in  this  rela- 
tion. The  electric  current  for  this  light 
is  generated  by  means  of  large  magneto- 
electric  machines,  which  are  driven  by 
belting  connected  with  a  steam-engine, 
each  machine  being  composed  of  ninety- 
six  helices,  mounted  upon  six  gun-metal 
wheels,  each  carrying  sixteen  hrlices;  be- 
tween these  wheels  are  placed  the  mag- 
nets, eight  in  each  division,  forty  of  which 
are  composed  of  six  layers  or  leaves  riv- 
eted together,  while  the  sixteen  end  ones 
have  but  three  leaves  each.  The  magnets, 
which  are  mounted  iu  frames,  are  station- 
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try,  while  the  Iiellces  rcT'olve  at  the  rate 
of  four  buudred  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  power  absorbed  by  the  electric  ni.v 
chine  alone^  including  friction,  ia  four 
indicated  horse-power.  The  jiower  of  a 
magneto-electric  niaL-hine  is  according  to 
the  gross  attractive  power  of  its  magnets, 
each  magnet  having  a  certain  lifting  or 
attractive  power  expressed  in  pouudn.  In 
the  machines  at  South  Forvhiird,  cat-Ii  of 
the  six-ptate  magnets  lift  one  hundred 
and  eight  pounds,  and  each  of  the  three- 
plate  magnets  fifty-four  pounds,  making 
the  attractive  power  of  tlie  magnets,  in 
one  machine,  5,184  pounds.  Each  of  the 
six-plate  magnets  weighs  fort^'-three  ami 


by  this  apparatus,  talten  with  a  dynamo- 
meter, shows  13^"^*ff  horse-power,  the  num- 
ber of  lights  being  sixteen  to  seventeen 
to  a  machine,    each    light   being   of   two 

thoui^aiid  caudle  power. 

The  dotails  of  the  scientific  principles 
asul  of  the  mechanical  intricacies  involved 
in  these  various  remarkable  invi-utions 
would  cover  many  pages.  It  may  be  stated, 
therefore,  generallVi  that  liie  carbon  points 


one-half  pounds.  The  machines  are 
connected  by  undergroun«l  cables  with 
the  electric  lamps  placed  in  the  lenses 
of  tlie  tower. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the 
use  of  such  machines  or  devices  as  th'.' 
Lontin,  Gramme-rTablochkoff.  Kapieff, 
Werdermann,  DeMeritens,  Siemens. 
Wallace  Fiirnicr,  Sawyor-Manji,  Brush, 
Fuller,  and  some  others,  shows  that, 
whatever  m.iy  come  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  the  convenient  and  ecoiioitileal 
use  of  electric  illumination  in  dwellings, 
there  can  scarcely  bo  a  doubt,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  of  the  substitution 
of  this  system  for  all  others,  at  no  distant 
day,  outdoors  and  in  halls  and  other  puli- 
lie  buildings  of  considerable  hize.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  one  of  the  devices  just 
mentioned  have  for  some  time  past  been 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness and  industrial  establishments  in  the 
United  States ;  the  tests  of  power  absorbed 
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of  a  powerful  machine  for  electric  illumi- 
nation are  eqiiial  to  the  sun  in  lustre — it  ia 
thought  possible,  indeed,  that  oveti  this 
limit  may  be  overpassed,  as  the  sun  dot^o 
nut  occupy  the  first  position  iu  the  uni- 
verse. In  quantity  and  quality,  too,  the 
electric  light  greatly  exceeds  all  fiiimes ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  pn-cisely  thia  inimeuse  pro- 
fusion of  illuminating  power  that  has 
proved  objectionable.  Nothing  is  easier, 
however,  than  to  redure  the  lustre  of  the 
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light  to  any  degree  that  may  be  desired — 
that  is,  by  covering  the  arc  with  a  large 
opalescent  globe,  wbicii,  while  hiding  the 
light,  receives  all  the  rays,  and  diaperses 
them  in  the  aame  way  as  if  the  globe  itself 
were  luminous.  To  be  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  a  light  should  con- 
tain, according  to  chemical  authority,  the 
seven  primitive  colors  of  the  spectrum  in 
certain  [iroportiorrs  ;  the  flames  of  oil  and 
gas  do  not  contain  the  true  proportions  of 
these,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  inferi- 
ority. The  electric  light  ia  while — abso- 
lutely the  same  as  that  of  the  sun — and 
contains  all  the  simple  rays  in  the  same 
proportions.    The  subdivision  of  the  light, 


as  it  is  termed,  to  accomplish  which  in- 
ventors have  put  forth  the  most  ingenious 
endeavors,  ia  one  of  the  claimed  peculiar- 
ities of  Edisou'*s  device,  a  single  machine 
being  thus  utilized  for  the  production  of 
several  smaller  illuminators,  instead  of  for 
one  large  volume  of  light. 

We  come  now  to  the  Telephone,  the 
patent  for  which  wonderful  device  was 
taken  out  at  Washington,  in  March,  iSTtJ, 
by  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  affording  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  versatility  of  American  in- 
ventive genius.  Though  halntually  sensi- 
tive to  the  honor  and  claims,  in  this  direc- 
tion, of  its  own  countrymen,  the  London 
Westminster  Review  frankly  admits  tliat, 
of  all  modern  inventions  connected  with 
the  transmission  of  telegraphic  signals, 
the  telephone  has  deservedly  excited  the 
most   widespread,   interest    and  astonish- 


ment,— an  instrument  which  undertakes 
not  only  to  convey  intelligible  signals  to 
great  distances  without  the  use  of  a  bat- 
tery, but  to  transmit  in  fac-simile  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter shall  as  certainly  be  recognized  when 
heard  over  a  distance  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  as  if  the  owner  were  speaking  to  a 
friend  at  his  side  in  the  same  room.  The 
telephone — as  the  tens  of  thousands  now 
in  use  show — does  all  this. 

This  marvelous  little  apparatus  pro- 
duces, as  already  remarked,  cheap  and  in- 
stantaneous articulate  communication,  that 
is,  by  direct  sound, — neither  battery,  nor 
moving  machinery,  nor  skill  being  re- 
quired, but  merely  the  voice  of  ordinary 
conversation,  and  attentive  listening.  It 
conveys  the  quality  of  the  voice,  so  that 
the  tone  of  the  person  speaking  can  be 
recognized  at  the  other  end  of  the  line; 
it  enables  the  manufacturfr  to  talk  with 
his  factory  superintendent,  and  the  physi- 
cian with  his  patients;  establishes  instan- 
taneous intercourse  between  the  main  and 
the  branch  ofiice,  the  home  and  the  store, 
the  country  residence  and  the  stable  or  any 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
and  its  remotest  workings, — in  fact,  be- 
tween any  two  points  miles  apart. 

In  its  mechanism,  the  telephone  consists 
of  a  steel  cylindrical  magnet,  about  five 
ii]ches  long  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  encircled  at  one  extremity  by  a 
short  bobbin  of  wood  or  ebonite,  on  which 
is  wound  a  quantity  of  very  fine  insulated 
copper  wire.  The  magnet  and  ooJl  are 
contained  in  a  wooden  cylindrical  case. 
The  two  ends  of  the  coil  are  soldered,  to 
thicker  pieces  of  copper  wire,  which  trav- 
erse the  wooih^n  envelope  from  one  eud  to 
the  other,  and  terminate  in  the  binding 
screws  at  its  extremity.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  magnet  is  a  thin  circular  iron 
plate;  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  being 
jammed  between  the  main  portion  of  the 
wooden  ctise,  and  a  wooden  cap  carrying 
the  mouth  or  ear  trumpet.  These  two 
parts  are  screwed  together.  The  latter  is 
cut  away  at  the  centre  so  as  to  expose  a 
portion  of   the  iron  plate,  about  half  an 
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inch  in  diameter.  In  the  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  influence  of  tlie 
various  parts  of  the  telopliono  on  the  re- 
sults produced,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  in  obaining  the  hest  effects,  iron 
plates  \rere  employed  of  various  areas  and 
thicknesses,  from  hoiler  plate  of  three- 
eighths'  inch  to  the  thinnest  platu  procur- 
able. Wonderful  to  relate,  it  appeared 
that  scarcely  any  plate  was  too  thiu  or  too 
thick  for  the  purpose,  though  that  of  the 
ferrotype  plate  used  by  photographers 
seemed  preferable,  thin  tin  plate  also  an- 
swering very  well.  To  accomplish  the 
purpose  sought,  tlie  iron  plate  was  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  disk,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  extremity  of  the  steel  magnet  with- 
out actually  touching  it, — the  effect  of 
this  position  being  that,  while  the  induced 
magnetism  of  the  plate  amounted  to  con- 
siderable, it  was  susceptible  to  verj'  rapid 
changes  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which 
the  plate  could  vibrate.  Good  results  are 
obtainable  by  means  of  a  nnignet  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  working  instru- 
ment need  not  be  too  large  for  the  waist- 
coat poiket.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
telephone,  each  instrument  serving  both 
purpn>;es.  As  already  remarked,  no  skill 
or  training  is  required  for  the  cffectivo 
use  of  the  instrumentj^the  operator  haa 
merely  to  press  the  apparatus  to  his  ear  to 
hear  distinctly  every  sound  transmitted 
from  the  distant  end.  For  tliis,  it  is  true, 
an  effort  of  attention  is  required,  and  some 
persons  use  the  instrumeut  at  the  first 
trial  with  more  success  than  others.  In- 
dividuals differ  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  able  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  one  ear,  so  as  to  be  practically  insensible 
to  what  goes  on  around  them ;  but  this 
habit  of  attention  is  readily  acquired,  and, 
when  once  acquired,  the  telephone  may  be 
used  by  any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  and 
a  tongue  to  speak.  In  sending  a  message, 
the  instrument  is  held  about  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  sender  merely 
talks  into  the  mouthpiece  in  Lis  ordinary 
natural  manner.     The  words  are  repeated 


by  the  instrument  at  the  other  end  of  the 
circuit  with  the  same  pitch,  the  same 
cadences,  and  the  same  relative  loudness; 
one  voice  is  readily  distinguished  from 
another,  the  chanR-ter  of  the  speaker's 
voice  being  faithfully  preserved  and  repro- 
duced. Other  instruments  of  this  nature, 
or  improvements  upou  it,  brought  forward 
l)y  Gray,  Dolbear,  Edison,  Phelps,  and 
others,  cover  substantially  the  same  geji- 
vral  principles  of  construction  and  method 
Following  closely  in  point  of  time,  and, 
if  possible,  re.illy  eclFpsing  in  wonderful- 
ness  the  invention  just  named,  is  Edison's 
Phonograph,  discovered  purely  by  acci- 
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dent, — a  simple  apparatus,  consisting,  in 
its  original  mechanism,  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der of  hollow  brass  mounted  upon  a  shaft, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  crank  for  turning 
it,  and  at  the  other  a  balance-wheel,  the 
whole  being  supported  by  two  iron  uj)- 
rights. 

In  front  of  the  cylinder  is  a  movable  bar 
or  arm,  which  supports  a  mouthpiece  of 
gutta-percha,  on  the  side  of  which  is  a 
disk  of  thin  metal,  such  as  is  used  for  tak- 
ing *  tin-typo*  pictures.  Against  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lower  side  of  this  disk,  a  fine 
steel  point  is  held  by  a  spring  attached  to 
the  rim  of  the  mouthpiece;  an  india-rubber 
cushion  between  the  point  and  the  disk 
controls  the  vibration  of  the  spring.  The 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  tine  spiral  groove 
cunning  continuously  from  end  to  cud. 

In  using  the  Phonographj  the  first  opera- 
tion is  to  wrap  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  close 
around  the  cylinder;  the  mouthpiece  is 
then  adjusted  against  the  left-hand  end  of 
the  cylinder  so  closely  that  the  vibration 
of  the  voice  on  the  disk  will  cause  the 
point  to  press  the  tin-foil  into  the  groove, 
making  minute  indentations  resembling, 
on  a  very  small  scale,  the  characters  of 
the  Morse  telegraph.  The  cylinder  is 
moved   from    right  to  left  by  the   screw 
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irank,  bo  uicely  adjusted  that  the  steel 
point  is  always  against  the  centre  of  the 
spiral  groove.  While  turuing  the  uniuk, 
lilt'  operator  talks  into  the  mouthpiece  in 
ti  voice  slightly  elevated  above  the  ordi- 
uary  tone  oC  conversiition.  Every  vibra- 
tion of  his  voiee  is  faithfully  recorded  on 
the  tin-fuil  by  the  steel  point,  the  cylinder 
iiiakinc;  about  one  revolution  to  a  word. 
Ill  ordAi-  to  reproduce  the  words — that  is, 
to  make  the  machine  talk, — the  cylinder 
is  turned  back,  so  that  the  steel  fjoint  may 
go  over  the  indentations  made  by  speak- 
ing into  thfi  mouthpiece.  A  fnnnel,  like  a 
speaking  trumpet,  is  attached  to  the  mouth" 
piece,  to  keep  the  sounds  from  scatter- 
ing. Now,  turning  the  crank  again,  every 
word  spoken  into  the  mouthpiece  is  ex- 
actly reproduced,  with  the  utmost  dtstinct- 
iieas,  to  the  a.stouishinent  and  didtght  of  the 
hearer.  Thus,  the  disk  is  either  a  tympa- 
num or  a  diaphragm,  as  the  case  may  be, 
tile  first  Vihtui  it  listens,  the  second  when 
it  talks.  Of  CDurse,  the  original  device 
wouhl^  true  to  the  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can inventive  genius,  be  carried  forward 
from  step  to  step,  in  its  mechanism  and 
vapiibilitiHs.  It  t«oou  became  a  beautiful 
construction,  uothing  being  lost  sight  of 
in  the  way  of  devices  for  quick  adjustment 
and  in  resj»ect  to  other  deJails.  Among 
the  improvements  which  soon  followed  was 
that  of  a  mica  diaphragm  in  place  of  the 
original  disk  of  metal,  this  liaving  been 
found  to  obviate  the  objectionable  metallic 
tone  of  the  sound  noticeable  in  the  original 
machine. 

Among  the  facts  or  results  whicli  the 
inventor  ehiinjs  to  be  realized  by  this  won- 
derful apparatus,  are — the  captivity  of  all 
manner  of  sound-waves  heretofore  de.'^fgna- 
letl  as  'fugitive,'  and  their  permanent  re- 
tention; their  reproduction  with  all  their 
original  cliaracteristics  at  will,  without  the 
presence  or  consent  of  the  original  source, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  any  period  of  time ; 
the  transmission  of  such  captive  sounds 
through  the  ordinary  chuiincls  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  and  trade  in  material  form, 
for  purposes  of  communication  or  as  roer- 
ehaniablu  goods  |  the  iudefiuite  multiplica- 


tion and  preservation  of  such  sounds,  witH* 
out  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  original  source;  the  captivation  of 
sounds,  with  or  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  source  of  tlieir  origin. 
These  five  features  may  well  be  said  to 
constitute  a  mechanical  marvel  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Indeed,  the  instrument 
was  in  no  sense  the  child  of  design  or 
even  f«>rethought.  In  experimenting  with 
the  telephone,  Edison  happened  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  th^^  disks  of  that  con- 
trivance vibrated  in  accordance  with  the 
breath  used  in  s[)eaking.  Believing  these 
vibrations  could  be  recorded  so  as  to  be 
reproduced,  he  set  to  work  to  manufacture 
a  machine  fur  the  purpose,  the  result  1>eing 
the  phonograph, — an  apparatus  that  will 
faithfully  re<'ord  and  repeat  every  syllable 
uttered,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  vocal- 
ization or  articulation,  that  will  sing, 
whistle,  sneeze,  cough,  sigh,  echo,  &c.,  &c. 
With  the  irnprovtmients  upon  the  Phono- 
graph already  in  progress, — among  which 
is  that  of  inipelling  the  apparatus  by  clock- 
work or  machinery  suited  to  the  special 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put, — some  of 
the  expected  applications,  as  enumerated 
by  the  inventor,  are  those  of  letter-writing 
and  other  forms  of  dictation,  books,  educa- 
tion, public  or  private  readings,  music, 
family  record,  also  such  electrotype  ap- 
plications OS  books,  musical  boxes,  toys^ 
clocks,  advertising  and  signaling  apparsr 
tu3,  speeches,  etc.  Of  the  first  of  theae 
uses,  (and  which  may  be  said  to  illustrate 
representatively  the  ingeniiity  involved  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  contrivance  to  other 
specialties),  the  general  jtrinciples  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  Mr.  Edison  consist  in 
having  a  flat  plate  or  disk,  with  spiral 
groove  on  tlie  face,  operated  by  clock-work 
underneath  the  plate,  the  grooves  being 
cut  very  closely  together  so  as  to  give  a 
great  total  length  to  each  surface — close 
calculation  showing  the  capacity  of  each 
sheet  of  foil  upon  which  the  record  is  had 
to  he  ill  the  neighborhood  of  forty  thou- 
sand words.  Allowing  the  sheets  to  be 
ten  inches  square,  the  cost  would  be  so 
trifling  that  but  one  hundred  word:*  might 
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be  put  u}jou  a  single  sheet  economically, 
the  chief  jwint  to  be  effectuated  by  eiperi- 
ment  in  this  case,  being,  of  course,  that 
each  i'heet  have  as  great  capacity  as  possi- 
ble. This  form  of  Fliouograph  for  com- 
munications Mr.  EdJ-wn  characterizes  aa 
very  simple  in  practice.  Thus,  a  slieet  of  ^ 
tin-foil  is  placed  in  the  phonograph,  the 
clock-work  set  in  motion,  and  the  matter 
dictated  into  the  mouthpiece,  without  other 
effort  than  when  dictating  to  a  Btenog- 
xapher.  It  is  then  removed,  placed  in  a 
suitable  form  of  envelope,  and  sent  though 
the  ordinary  channels  to  the  correspondent 
for  whom  designed, — he,  placing  it  upon 
his  phonograph,  starts  liis  clock-work  and 
listens  to  what  his  correspondent  has  to 
say;  inasmuch,  then,  aa  it  gives  the  tone 
of  voice  of  his  correspondent,  it  is  identi- 
lied,  and,  as  it  may  be  filed  away  aa  other 
letters,  and  at  any  subsequent  time  re- 
produced, it  is  a  perfect  record. 

A  kindred  instrument,  in  some  respects, 
with  the  preceding, — and  like  that  a  gen- 
uine marvel, — is  the  Mickopuonb,  or 
transmitter  of  sound,  by  the  use  of  which, 
a  mere  touch,  or  so  am  all  a  sound  aa  the 
tick  of  a  watch,  for  instance,  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  miles,  and  the  walking 
of  a  fly  resembles  the  tramp  of  an  elephant 
or  the  tread  of  a  liorse  on  a  rough  road. 
The  telephone  brings  the  sound  from  a 
distance,  and  the  microphone  magniiiea 
the  sound  when  it  is  thus  brought  near, — 
thus  rendering  the  latter  just  as  appli' 
cable  to  the  sounds  transmitted  from  Lon- 
don or  Dublin  to  New  York,  if  transmis- 
filbie  so  far,  as  to  the  sounds  in  a  vibrating 
plate  which  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
listener's  ear.  Tlie  invention  depends  on 
so  breakiuj*,  by  the  interposition  of  char- 
coal permeated  by  fine  atoms  of  mercurj', 
the  currents  transmitted  by  the  telephonic 
wire,  that  the  souml  is  vastly  increased  by 
the  iuterrujvtion — just  as  heat  is  known  to 
be  vastly  increased  by  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  a  current,  even  to  the  turning  of 
metallic  wire  to  a  red  or  wliite  heat.  Thus 
tlie  microphone  will  make  a  minute  sound 
audible,  whether  it  be  close  or  far  off. 

In  Edison's  pile  iustrumeat,  a  piece  of 


cork  is  fastened  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
presses  upon  a  strip  of  platinum  which  is 
attached  to  a  plate  of  topper ;  the  latter 
is  one  of  tlie  terminals  of  an  ordinary 
galvanic  pile.  The  other  terminal  plate 
presses  against  the  metallic  frame  of  the 
instrument.  When  the  pile  is  included  in 
a  closed  telephone  circuit,  it  furnishes  a 
continuous  current,  the  strength  of  this 
current  depending  ui>on  the  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  pile  and  its  polarization, 
and  these  are  varied  by  vibrating  ths 
diaphragm;  the  pile  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate plates  of  zinc  and  coppor,  and  a  bibu- 
lous medium  between  the  pairs  of  platea. 

A  simple  form  of  microphone,  also,  ia 
constructed  with  a  wooden  diaphragm  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches 
square,  this  being  glued  to  a  narrow  frame 
supported  by  suitable  legs.  Two  pieces 
of  batter}'  carbon  are  secured  by  means  of 
sealing  wax  to  the  diaphragm,  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre.  They  are  both  inclined  downward 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  One 
of  the  pieces  of  carbon  is  longer  than  the 
other,  and  Itas  in  its  under  surface  three 
conical  holes,  made  with  a  penknife  point, 
which  are  large  enough  to  receive  the 
upper  ends  of  the  graphite  pencils,  tne 
lower  ends  of  the  pencils  resting  in  slight 
cavities  in  the  lower  carbon  j  these  pencils 
are  siirply  pencil  leads  sharpened  at  both 
ends  and  placed  loosely  between  the  car- 
bons,— they  are  also  inclined  at  different 
angles,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
which  would  jar  one  nf  them  would  simjdy 
move  the  others  so  aa  to  transmit  the  sound 
properly. 

The  development  or  conception  of  the 
microplione  is  stated  to  have  bf-en  as  for- 
tuitous as  the  discovery  of  the  pbcmograph. 
Thus,  in  the  Hughes  device,  the  Professor 
was  led  by  his  experiments  to  jdace  a  small 
electric  battery  in  circuit  with  the  tele- 
phone. He  was  surprised  to  find,  on  add- 
ing weights  to  a  fine  wire  through  which 
the  current  was  flowing,  that,  just  before 
the  breaking  strain  was  reached  —  just 
when  the  fibres  of  the  metal  were  torn 
asunder — a  peculiar   rushinjf   sound   was 
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observable  in  the  telephone.  He  then 
tried  whether  he  could  reproduce  this 
noise  by  loosely  binding  the  wires  again 
together,  and  he  found  that  by  this  means 
he  had  hit  upon  a  wonderfuUy  sensitive 
detector  of  sounds, — any  noiae  neat  the 
wires  heing  immediately  taken  up  by  the 
telephone  with  3tartlirig  diatinctness  The 
slightest  attachinent  of  the  wires  procured 
the  same  rpsults,  and  then  the  joined  wires 
were  modified  into  an  apparatus  which 
merely  conRisted  of  three  nails,  two  being 
parallel  and  connected  with  the  hattory 
wires,  and  the  third  resting  npon  thera. 
Although  thts  ridiculously  simple  arrange- 
ment was  capable  of  transmitting  all  kinds 
of  noises  to  a  distant  place,  the  sounds 
were  confused.  This  led  to  experiments 
with  different  conducting  substances,  the 
most  reliable  results^  however,  being  ob* 
tained  from  the  varioua  forms  of  carbon, 
Au  arrangement  was  then  devised  which 
not  only  proved  Buccessful,  but  so  sensi- 
tive, in  fact,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  con- 
trol, namely,  a  tiny  pencil  of  fine  gas  coke 
dropped  into  indentations  in  two  blocks 
of  the  same  material.  This  compact  little 
instrument,  fastened  to  a  cigar  box,  it  was 
found  would  traostmt  to  a  long  distance 


the  ticking  of  a  watch  placed  near  it, — ■ 
the  gentle  touch  o£  a  feather,  or  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  reached  the  ear  as  the  rasping 
of  a  file,  while  the  scratch  of  a  quill  pen 
in  the  act  of  writing  was  augmented  to  a 
loud  noise.  But  better  than  this  form,  of 
course,  is  that  of  a  base  board  about  three 
inches  long,  having  screwed  upon  it  two 
little  angle  pieces  of  brass  plate,  and  a 
metallic  bar,  pivoted  on  to  these  brass 
supports,  with  a  piece  of  carbon  at  its 
end ;  this  carbon  block  rests  upon  two 
similar  pieces  kppt  together  by  a  cloth 
hinge  placed  at  the  sidp,  and  the  lower 
block,  to  which  one  of  the  battery  wires  is 
attached,  is  fastened  to  the  board;  the 
pressure  upon  these  carbon  surfaces  is 
controlh^d  by  a  dehcate  -spring  oi  brass 
wire,  which  is  attached  to  a  screw  with  a 
milled  head.  Hy  turning  this  screw,  the 
pressure  is  nicely  adjusted,  from  the  very 
light  contact  required  for  delicate  sounds 
to  the  comparatively  heavy  pressure  w&nted 
when  the  sounds  are  more  intense.  Bat, 
to  describe  this  marvelous  instrument  in 
the  various  forms  of  construction  already 
given  to  it  by  inventors  at  home  and 
abroad,  notwithstanding  its  recent  intro* 
ductiou,  would  require  scores  of  pages. 
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CENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP  THIi: 

REPUBLIC— 1876. 


Year  of  Jubilee,  Feativa],  and  Paeeant,  lliroughout  the  Land. — Prosperity,  Power,  and  Benown  of  the 
Nation — A  Union  of  Nearly  Forty  Great  Comnionwealtha  and  Forty  Million  People. — Anticipations 
of  the  Coming  Annivergary — l^egifilatton  by  Congress  for  itB  Patriotic  Observance  — A  Grand  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Century*8  Growth  and  Progre«8,  the  Principal  Feature  Dectiled  Upon — Vnst  Work  of 
Preparation. — The  Whole  World  at  Peace,  and  All  Countries  and  CllmeB  in  Sympathy  with  the 
Republic  and  iti«  Auspicioua  Era. — Usherinsr  in  the  Ycar'fl  Ceremonials — Kvery  City,  Town,  and 
Village,  Covered  with  Gay  Streamers  and  Waving  Flags.— Pomp,,  Parade,  and  Univeraal  Fraterniza- 
tion.— Wondron*  Microcoain  of  Civilization  Concentrated  at  Philadelphia. — The  Cwlminating  Art 
and  Skill  of  Sixty  Centuries  of  Human  Advancement,  and  the  Prodycts  of  Every  Quarter  of  the 
Globe,  Di9playe<l  in  their  Richest  Illustrations. —  An  Unprecedented  Scene:  President  and  Emperor 
Receiving  the  Salmationa  of  the  American  People. — Urfltory,  Music,  Poelry,  BeUs,  Illuminatinns, 
Cannon,  Regattas,  Banners,  Hallelujahs  and  Husszas. — The  Beautj',  Utility,  and  Magnificence  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident,  in  Boundless  Combinations, — The  "  Glorious  Fourth,"  All  Over  the  Land 
— Cotigratuiatory  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 


**  Thf  cotnplcUon  of  th«  flnl  centnnr  of  our  nitiont)  rxUtenM  thoiild  li«  eomnirnicitated  \tj  an  Eihlbltien  Of  th«  bttttrml  rMOttrcM  of  Rm 
MOatry  and  their  drrtkopiuejit,  andof  luprajeteuin  ihoae  ana  which  bensBt  mankind."— PastiossT  Qiaxt'*  MuaAOB  to  CoKORtta. 


"^^^KE  hiindred  years  after  the  Deo 
laration  of  Independence  at  Phil 
^y  ad  el  phi  a,  which  great  event  gave 
"Z  ~i\  birth  and  national  sovereignty'  to 
a  new  Repiihlic,  the  centennial 
commemoration  of  that  august  act 
filled  the  land  with  such  festival 
and  pageant  of  joy,  as  only  a  free 
people — prosperous,  powerful,  and 
renownedf — could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  Frotn  a  feeble  beginning, 
of  thirteen  weakly  colonies,  with 
a  scattered  population  of  three 
million  people,  struggling  with 
war  and  debt,  they  had  now  at- 
tained to  the  colossal  growth  of 
nearly  forty  great  commonwealths  and  forty  million  inhabitants,  and,  in  respect  to 
whatever  relates  to  man's  material  and  moral  advancement,  found  themselves  unexcelled 
by  any  empire  o«"  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  wide  eartk. 
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An  tic  i  pat  i  on  p  oi  the  coming  anniversary 
bad  long  beeu  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  and,  iu  view  of  the  peculiarly 
national  character  of  the  event,  it  was  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  brought 
before  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  the  halls  of  congress,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  adoption  of  the  idea  that 
had  for  some  time  become  widely  popular, 
namely,  that  an  exhibition  of  American 
and  foreign  arts,  products,  and  manufac- 
tiures  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1876. 
To  this  end,  the  centennial  commission 
was  appointed — two  oommiasioners  from 
each  state  and  territory,  nominated  by 
their  respective  governors,  and  approved 
by  the  president.  Under  this  organiza- 
tion, the  vast  work  of  preparation  com- 
menrf'd,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1873, 
the  groun<l  set  apart  for  the  purpose  was 
aeoicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
ine  result  of  the  eureeeding  three  years 
Of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  commission, 
showed  that  not  only  from  every  section  of 
our  own  land  di*l  the  choicest  contributions 
»ccuinuhit(^  in  every  departiiieut  of  art, 
science,  and  mechanism,  but  that  all  for^ 
eign  countrie.'i  also, — iu  response  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  them  by  the  Amer- 
ican government, — were  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republic,  and  its  auspicious  era;  so 
that,  at  the  time  designated  for  the  grand 
ushering  in  of  the  years  ceremonials,  there 
was  presented  the  most  wondrous  micro- 
cosm of  civilization  ever  concentrated  in 
one  locality.  There  was,  in  fact,  the  cul- 
minating art  and  skill  of  sixty  centuries 
of  human  advancement,  and  the  products 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  displayed  iu 
their  richest  illustrations,  —  the  beauty, 
utility,  and  magnificence,  of  the  Orient 
and  Occident,  in  boundless  combinations. 

On  tlie  day  of  the  formal  inauguration 
of  t!ie  exposition,  and  at  which  were  pres- 
ent hundreds  of  thousands  of  joyous  spec- 
tator.s,  with  dignitaries  from  both  hemi- 
.^pheres,  the  occasion  was  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  vast  orchestra  perform- 
ing the  national  airs  of  all  nations,  as  fol- 


lows: The  Waahii^ijton  M&r^h;  Argeib 
tine  Republic,  March©  de  la  Republica; 
Austria,  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser; 
Belgium,  La  Brabansonne  j  Brazil,  Hymno 
Brasileira  Nacional;  Denmark,  Vollulied 
— den  tappre  Landsoldat;  France,  La 
Marseillaise;  Germany,  Was  ist  des 
Deutschen  Vaterland;  Great  Britain,  God 
Save  the  Queen j  Italy,  Marcia  del  Re; 
Netherlands,  Wie  neerlandsch  bloed ;  Noi^ 
way.  National  Hymn;  Russia,  National 
Hymn ;  Spain,  Riego's  Spanish  National 
Hymn  ;  Sweden,  Volksongen — Bevare  Gud 
var  Kung;  Switzerland,  Heil  dir  Helve- 
tia; Turkey,  March;  Hail  Columbia. 

Following  this  musical  prelude,  the  bold 
chords  of  Wagner's  centennial  inauguration 
march  filled  the  air  with  floods  of  richest 
harmony ;  solemn  jirayer  was  offered  by 
Bishop  Simpson ;  and  tlien  a  superb  chorus 
of  nearly  a  thousand  voices,  accompanied 
by  orchestra  and  organ,  sang  Whittiet's 
centennial  hymn,  set  to  music  by  John  IL 
Payne.  Formal  presentation  being  now 
madf;  of  the  building  to  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  finance  to  General  Hawley, 
president  of  the  centennial  commission,  a 
cantata  was  sung  with  fine  effect,  the 
words  by  Lanier,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
music  by  Buck,  after  which  the  ceremo- 
nial presentation  of  the  Exhibition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  made 
by  General  Hawley,  iu  an  eloquent  address, 
to  which  General  Grant  responded  in  a 
eulogistic  speech  of  acceptance,  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  century,  bidding  the 
whole  world  welcome,  and  declaring  the 
exhibition  open.  On  this  announcement, 
the  orchestra,  chorus  and  great  organ  barst 
forth  into  triumphal  strains  of  the  *  Halle- 
lujah/ from  the  "Messiah,"  acclamations 
and  huzzas  rent  the  air ;  and  the  unprec- 
edented spectacle  was  witnessed,  of  an 
American  President  and  a  crowned  Empe- 
ror— the  emperor  of  Brazil  being  present, 
and  at  President  Grant's  side, — receiving 
the  enthusiastic  salutations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  ca.  e  uf  Dom  Pedro,  it  may  be  her« 
remarked;  furnishes  the  only  instance  in 
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the  history  of  our  century,  of  a  reigning 
crowned  head  visiting  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Kalakaua,  king  of 
the  Sandwich  Ishinds,  whose  tour  occur- 
red in  1874-5, 

And  here  may  be  cited  one  of  the  most 
notable  scenes  which  transpired  on  this 
wonderful  occasion,  nauiely,  the  Btartiiig 
of  the  stupendous  engine  constructed  by 
Mr.  Corliss,  which  was  to  move  the  four- 
teen acres  of  maidtinery,  comprising  some 
eight  thousand  different  machines,  in  the 
building  devoted  to  that  specialty.  This 
starting  0]>eration  was  performed  jointly 
by  President  Grant  and  Emperor  Dora 
Pedro  II.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cor- 
liss.    These  two  great  personages  took  the 


THE  CORLISS  ENGINE. 


positions  aesi^ed  them  by  Mr.  Corliss, 
who  explained  by  a  motion  of  the  hands 
and  a  word  or  two,  as  to  how  the  engines 
were  to  be  started  by  the  single  turning 
of  a  slender  steel  arm,  like  the  brake  of  a 
street  railway  car, — ttiis  action  opening 
the  throttle  valve,  and  then  the  vast  but 
quiet  building  would  be  instantly  alive 
with  all  the  functions  of  every  kind  of  a 
factory  in  full  practice.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  the  movement,  and  a  most 
imposing  array  of  eminent  officials  sur^ 
rounded  the  president  and  emperor. 
"Now,  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Corliss. 
'*"Well,"  said  the  president,  quietly,  "how 


shall  I  do  it  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "Tnm 
that  little  crank  around  six  times."  Pres- 
ident Grant  made  a  motion  with  his  fin- 
gers, inquiringly,  "  This  way?"  "Yes.'* 
In  another  half  minute,  the  screw  was 
turned  by  the  president,  the  colossal  ma- 
chine above  him  began  to  move,  the  miles 
of  shafting  along  the  building  began  to 
revolve,  innumerable  steel  and  iron  oi^an- 
isms  were  set  going,  and  a  visitor  who 
retraced  his  steps  could  examine  the  proc- 
esses of  half  the  important  manufactures  on 
the  globe.  At  the  wave  of  Mr.  Corliss's 
hand,  the  emperor  gave  b.  sharp  turn  of 
his  wrist  and  started  his  engine  a  moment 
in  advance  of  the  president;  but  the  re- 
sponse of  the  machinery  at  the  single 
touch  of  these  two  men — countless  wheels 
turning,  bands  beginning  their  rounds, 
cogs  fitting  into  their  places,  pistons  driv- 
ing backward  and  forward  and  up  and 
down,  performing  their  in  finitely  varied 
functions  —  was  bo  almost  simultaneomi, 
that  few  suspected  that  the  Brazilian 
monarch  bad  outstripped  his  host.  This 
engine  weighs  eight  hundred  tons;  will 
drive  eight  miles  of  shafting;  has  a  fly- 
wheel thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing seventy  tons;  is  of  fourteen  hundred 
horse-power,  with  a  capacity  of  being 
forced  to  twenty-five  hundred;  has  two 
walking-beams,  weighing  twenty-two  tons 
each ;  two  fortj'-inch  cylinders,  a  ten-feet 
stroke,  a  crank-shaft  nineteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  twelve  feet  in  length ;  con- 
necting rods  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
and  piston  rods  six  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  diameter;  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  oi  the  walking-beams,  thirty-nine  feet. 
It  was  in  vastness,  power,  and  ingenuity, 
the  mechanical  marvel  of  the  exhibition. 

The  plan  of  construction  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  several  grand  features  of 
the  exposition,  comprised  five  main  build- 
ings conveniently  located  at  different 
points  on  the  fix^o  hundred  acres  devoted 
to  centennial  purposes,  being  about  one- 
sixth  of  tlie  area  of  Fnirmount  Park,  on 
tlte  Sclmylkill  ri^'er,  than  which  no  more 
delightful  locality  could  have  been  selected. 
These  structures  consisted,  respectively,  of 
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the  main  building,  having  an  area  of  about 
twentj-one  and  a-half  acres ;  that  for  ma- 
chinery, fourteen  af'res;  for  agricultxire,  ten 
acres;  lor  horticulture,  one  and  a-balfj 
for  art,  oiio  and  a-half.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  number  of  special  structures, 
including  the  memorial  haU,  and  those 
erected  by  tlie  Uuifed  States  government, 
by  foreign  nations,  by  the  different  States, 
by  the  women,  etc.,  etc.,  was  among  the 
hundreds.  Many  of  these  were  of  great 
cost  and  striking  architectural  beauty, 
and,  with  statues,  fountains,  flower  plots, 
and  other  decorative  objects  innumerable, 
produced  a  scene  of  surpassing  attraction. 

The  variety  of  special  celebrattve  events, 
in  combination  with  the  wondrous  display 
of  every  marvel  and  masterpiece  gathered 
from  art  and  nature  in  the  four  continents, 
attending  this  centennial  commemoration, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  pro- 
gramme: Harvesting  display;  trials  of 
steam  plows  and  tillage  implements;  ex- 
hibition of  horses  and  mules,^ — of  horned 
cattle, — of  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  dogs, 
— of  poultry;  national  gathering  of  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars;  international 
regatta;  yacht  regatta;  gathering  of  tho 
Sons  of  Temperance ;  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Kepublic ;  Knights  Templars ;  wo- 
men's temperance  union ;  Am.  musical  as- 
sociation ;  international  series  of  cricket 
matches;  congress  of  authors  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall;  parade  of  Roman  Catholic 
societies  and  dedication  of  their  magnifi- 
cent fountain;  parade  of  military  organ- 
izations ;  parade  of  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias; international  rowing  regatta;  inter- 
national rifle  matches  ;  international  med- 
ical congress ;  parade  of  the  Odd  Fellows  ; 
reunions  of  tho  army  of  the  Potomac, 
Cumberland,  and  James;  etc.,  etc. 

Memorial  Hall,  or  the  art  gallery,  a 
most  beautiful  structure,  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  perma- 
nent commemoration  of  the  centennial. 
In  its  construction,  nothing  but  granite, 
brick,  glass  and  iron,  were  uaed.  Its  su- 
perb hall,  pavilions,  galleries  and  arcades, 
are  surmounted  with  a  dome  of   crystal 


and  iron,  terminating  in  a  colossal  bell, 
and,  at  the  apex,  Columbia  rises,  with 
protecting  hands.  Within  those  walls, 
the  treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture 
displayed  were  almost  beyond  enumera- 
tion— certainly  beyond  description. 

The  colossal  proportions  of  the  main 
building  struck  every  visitor's  wondering 
attention, — relieved,  however,  by  its  ex- 
quisitely artistic  form  and  endless  expanse 
of  complementary  colors, — and,  within,  a 
universe  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful, 
such  as  the  eye  of  man  never  before  be- 
held nor  his  hand  created.  The  position 
of  the  nations  in  this  vast  structure  was 
an  interesting  matter  to  determine,  being 
finally  decided  as  follows:  Within  the 
line  of  railing  extending  across  the  en- 
trance, to  the  north  of  the  nave,  the  pavil- 
ions of  Italy ;  passing  east,  the  arrange- 
ment comprised  Korway,  then  Sweden, 
with  the  English  colonies  as  a  neighbor; 
Canada  adjoined,  and  then  the  mother 
country,  Great  Britain,  occupying  a  large 
space  down  to  the  transept  ;  beyond  En- 
gland was  France,  and  the  next  in  line, 
still  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  Switzerland; 
near  the  eastern  end,  and  covering  as  much 
room  as  France,  SwitzerJiind,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  Mexico  com- 
bined, the  United  States  exhibited  her 
wonderful  progress,  in  innumerable  illus- 
trations ;  opposite  to  Great  Britain,  ap- 
peared the  German  Empire,  alongside 
Austria,  and  Hungary  in  the  rear;  ap- 
proaching still  towards  the  west,  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  came  Russia 
and  Spain,  and,  along  the  nave,  followed 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
while  in  the  rear  of  these  were  Tunis, 
Portugal,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  in 
the  front  rank  was  Japan,  facing  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  next  to  the  latter,  and 
hock  of  her,  was  China;  Chili  had  a  place 
near  the  entrance  from  the  west,  and,  near 
by,  was  the  Argentine  Republic.  These 
were  the  locations  of  the  principal  nation- 
alities. 

Handsome,  and  grand  in  its  amplitude, 
and  tasty  in  its  harmonies  of  form  and 
color,  the   machinery  building  fairly   be- 
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wildered  both  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
observer,  by  its  ever-varying  contents, 
while  tbe  prevalent  somberuess  of  ita  acres 
of  iron  acid  steel  construotioa  was  pleas> 
antly  relieved  by  the  cheerful  coloring. 
Horticultural  liaJl  seemed  like  some  fairy 
paluce>  with  its  hglit  and  airy  design^,  and 
delicate  ornamentation,  the  grand  rouserv- 
aiory  alone  constituting  a  world  of  beauty 


tures;  was  built  almost  entirely  of  vroo4 
and  glass,  and  the  color  a  delicate  whitish 
tint  throughout, — no  effort,  however,  be- 
ing made  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
but  simply  to  have  a  structure  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  exhibits.  The  woman's  build- 
ing, or  pavilioUj  devoted  entirely  to  the 
results  of  woman's  skill,  was  an  attractive 
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to  all  lovers  of  nature ;  in  the  flower  beds 
surrounding  this  structure,  more  than 
thirty  tliouiiand  hyacinth  artd  tulip  bulbs 
were  planted,  to  display,  with  tiiousands 
of  other  beautiful  plants,  their  full  bloom 
on  the  opening  or  inauguiation  da}'.  Ag- 
ricultural hall  was  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  any  of  the  other  struc- 


structure,  covering  some  thirty  thousand 
square  feet,  and  filled  with  the  dn^m  et 
ufUe  from  all  lands.  The  government 
building,  of  substantial  and  elegant  de» 
sign,  contained  a  revelation  of  wonders 
connected  with  the  army  and  navy,  the 
department  of  agriculture,  tlie  post-office, 
patent  office,  signal  service,  ordnance  bu- 
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reau,  light-house  board,  and  all  tlio  subor- 
diuate  departments  and  biireaua  in  any 
way  couuecfced  with  the  government. 

In  making  reference  to  special  objects 
of  interest,  brief  mention  is  due  in  the 
case  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  silver  bul- 
lion, in  one  mass,  valued  ut  a  prodigious 
sum,  and  sliowing,  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner, the  metallic  riches  yet  to  be  unearthed 
in  the  remote  West. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  showed 
every  kind  of  American  bird  in  an  im- 
mense group  by  itself,  also  every  kind  of 
fiah,  molhisk,  reptile  and  quadruped. 

Queen  Victoria's  personal  contributions 
comprised  a  number  of  etchings  by  her 
owu  haud,  also  table  napkins  spun  by  her- 
self, and  drawings  and  embroideries  from 
her  i)rinfess  daughters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Biblo  Society  circu- 
lated the  scriptures  in  the  language  of 
every  nationality  representud  on  the 
grounds,  a  pure  white  flag  floating  from 
the  top  of  its  pavilion,  bearing  the  words  ^ 
of  Jer.  xxii,  20 :  ''0  Earth,  Earth,  Earth, 
hear  tliw  word  of  the  Lord ! " 

Among  the  evidences  of  Connecticut's 
skill  Was  the  huge  centennial  time-piece, 
— a  clock  weighing  si^t^^  tons  and  having 
eleven  hundred  pieces,  with  wheels  four 
feet  in  diameter. 

A  collection  of  models,  sent  by  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  various  marine  craft  which 
have  been  employed  in  her  waters,,  since 
the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony 
— some  fifty  or  sixty,  most  elaborately 
executed,  and  all  perfect  in  type — from 
the  Indian  birch  canoes  and  first  fishing 
boats  used  on  the  coast,  up  to  the  most 
improved  modern  iron-clad,  attracted  much 
notice.  From  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
came  two  blocks  of  coal,  weighing,  respec- 
tively, about  two  and  one-fourth  and  five 
tons ;  and,  from  her  steel  works,  a  solid 
ingot  of  »tee{  weighing  25,000  pounds,  also 
a  perfect  steel  rail,  rolled,  120  feet  Icng, 
and  weighing  62  pounds  per  yard. 

In  the  navy  department,  the  govern- 
ment exhibited  curious  specimens  of  shot 
and  shells,  small  arms  of  all  kinds,  ships' 
guns   and  Ljwitzers,   Gatling   guna,   and 


other  terrible  instrumeDta  of  warfare; 
marine  engines  and  boilers,  showing  the 
improvement  made  in  marine  engineering; 
immense  cables,  with  mammoth  iron  links; 
likewise,  beautifully  finished  models  of 
every  class  of  ship  on  the  naval  list,  in- 
cluding lines  of  the  famous  craft  on  which 
Lawrence,  Decatur,  and  McDonough 
fought  and  conquered,  and  the  original 
appearance  of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  was  finely 
re[troduced.  The  patent  office  poured 
forth  its  treasures  and  curiosities — de- 
vices that  have  revolutionized  labor  the 
world  over.  More  than  one  case  was  filled 
with  relics  of  the  great  Washington — the 
clothes  worn  by  him  on  memorable  occa- 
sions, his  swords,  camp  furniture,  tents, 
etc.  A  complete  set  of  maps  showed  the 
different  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
farm  improvements  have  been  made,  where 
woods  are  most  abundant,  —  every  tree, 
shrub,  flower,  root,  cereal  and  fiber,  in 
their  respective  sections, — the  fungi  that 
destroy  the  different  plants, — and  so  on. 

Louisiana's  products  included  a  tree 
loaded  with  the  somber,  hanging  moss, 
that  renders  some  of  her  landscapes  so 
gloomy,  but  which  is  now  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hair  in  mattresses  and  up- 
holstery. California  sent  gold  quartz  of 
surpassing  ritihness,  and  wonderful  grain 
and  cacti  as  well.  Of  the  Indian  races, 
the  leading  features  were  aptly  epitom- 
ized, and  their  habitations,  manners^  and 
customs,  represented  by  delegations  from 
diffei"ent  tribes.  Of  universal  interest,  of 
course,  was  the  original  draft  of  the  Deo- 
laration  of  Lidejiendeuce — to  be  looked  at, 
not  touched.  Wh itefield's  jwrtable  pulpit, 
which  he  usually  took  with  him,  and  from 
which,  he  once  said,  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, was  another  interesting  relic ;  aI«o, 
General  Stark's  spurs,  John  Alden's  desk, 
Governor  Endicott's  folding-ehair,  the  sil- 
ver pitcher  used  by  Lafayette  in  Boston, 
etc. 

The  inventions  and  handiwork  of  boys 
included,  among  other  things,  a  heavy  ten- 
wheel  draft  locomotive,  cylinder  eighteen 
by  twenty-two  inches,  and  all  of  consnm- 
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mate  finish.  The  kindergarten  plan  of 
teaching  was  most  fully  illustrated  in  all 
it«  appliances  and  methods. 

Massachusetts  sent,  among  its  rich  and 
varied  contributions,  an  organ  of  gigantic 
proportions,  having  tifty-nine  stops  and 
four  banks  of  keys,  its  longost  pipe  betug 
thirty-two  feet  aud  the  shortest  less  than 
one  inch;  also,  industrial  designs,  of  strik> 
ing  character,  from  the  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology.  Noticeable  as  a 
most  sumptuous  article  of  taste,  was  a 
hundred    thousand   dollar  necklace  from 


pie  on  the  globe, — ^with  her  thousands  of 
specimens  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  her  woods, 
fruits,  honey,  perfumery,  scimetars ;  Aus- 
tralia, her  mineral  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, tin,  iron,  wool,  wood;  Canada,  her 
row-boats,  furs,  iron-work;  Scotland,  her 
cut  stones  and  precious  gems,  in  every 
form  of  exquisite  jewelry;  Switzerland, 
her  watches  of  world-famed  beauty  ;  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  their  glass-work,  wood 
carvings,  porcelains,  irons  and  steels  ;  Hol- 
land, her  magnificent  models  of  sea-coast 
works,  bridges,  dams,  aqueducts;  Belgium, 
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New  York  city,  also  the  Bryant  vase  j 
and,  from  Providence,  the  'cent urj'  vase,' 
of  solid  silver,  being  five  feet  four  inches 
in  length  and  four  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  weighing  two  thousand  ounces.  Each 
State  and  section,  in  a  word,  presented  its 
special  exhibits,  in  superbest  examples  and 
endless  profusion,  tiring  the  eye  and  baf- 
fling description. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  countless 
riches  in  every  department  of  nature,  art, 
and  mechanism,  which  flowed  from  foreign 
nations  of  every  zone,  mention  may  first 
be  made  of  Egypt— the  most  ancient  peo- 


her  curiously  carved  balustrades,  cornice 
ornaments,  statues  ;  Chijia>  her  jars,  vases, 
and  other  specimens  of  ceramic  art ;  Japan, 
her  multitudinous  porcelains  and  bronzes  j 
Cuba,  her  palms,  agaves,  cact,  and  other 
tropical  plants;  Italy,  her  fine  art  contri- 
butions, including  rare  and  priceless  gems 
from  the  Vatican,  sent  by  Pius  IX, ; 
France,  with  its  selectest  elaborations  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge 
and  handicraft,  not  le-ast  among  which 
being  its  Gobelin  tapestries  and  Sevres 
fabrics;  Great  Britain,  her  infinitude  of 
woolen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  carpeting!, 
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hardware,  and  paintings  from  illuatriotis 
artists; — and  so  followed  on,  in  magnifi- 
cent array,  Austria^  Germany,  Russia, 
Spain,  Portugal^  Denmark,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and  others  of  tbe  great  family  of  nations, 
with  the  choicest  products  of  their  mines 
and  looms,  foundries  and  workshops,  lapi- 
daries and  ateliers. 

But  why  commence,  even,  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  describing  fifty  teeming  acres 
of  templed  wonders  from  every  clime — 
the  marvels  and  masterpieces  of  nature, 
science,  and  art,  in  bewildering  variety 
and  richness.  No  traversing,  in  fact,  at 
all  equal  to  the  occasion,  can  here  bo  es- 
sayed. It  will  require,  indeed,  all  the 
copious  volumes  intended  to  be  issued 
under  official  auspices,  adequately  to  elab- 
orate and  portray  the  genius  and  results 
presented  in  a  display  so  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  man. 

Nor  would  it  be  scarcely  less  impos- 
sible, in  the  scope  of  a  single  chapter,  to 
sufficiently  characterize  the  enthusiasm, 
wide-sprvail  as  the  continent,  which  usher- 
ed in  and  prolonged  the  observance  of  the 
Anniversary  Day  in  especial,  —  July 
Fourth, — which  numbered  the  first  hun- 
dred yeari^  of  the  greatest  republic  ui>on 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  To  say  that 
the  festal  ingenuity  of  nearly  forty  great 
States  and  forty  millions  of  people,  with 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  fairly  spent  itself,  in  efforts 
to  suitably  commemorate  the  Wonderful 
Anniversary,  is  only  faintly  expressing  the 
fact.  It  was  a  festival  of  oratory,  music, 
poetry,  parade,  bells,  illuminations,  regat- 
tas, cannon,  banners,  hallelujahs  and  huz^ 
zas. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  central  point  of 
historic  interest  and  centennial  ovation, 
the  resources  of  a  whole  nation's  pomp 
and  glory  seemed  drawn  upon,  on  a  scale 
eclipsing,  in  extent  and  variety,  any  celo- 
brative  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  re- 
public. Congress,  sitting  in  its  balls  in 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  had  a  few  days 
previously  passed  a  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment to  meet,  on  this  wonderful  day,  in 
Independence  HatI,  where,  one  hundred 


years  before,  occurred  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  and  where,  subsequently,  wiu 
framed  that  immortal  instrument  which 
gave  to  the  republic  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  wisest  and  roost  admirable 
ever  conceived  by  uninspired  iDeo. 

That  the  celebration  in  this  city  wm, 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  an  occasion  so 
august  and  of  a  spot  so  historically  sacred 
and  national,  was  universally  admitted 
A  parade  of  troops,  soc-ieties  aud  officials 
took  place  in  the  morning,  ending  at  In- 
dependence Hall.  The  Centennial  legion 
of  troops  from  North  and  South  was 
commanded  by  General  Heath,  formerly 
of  the  confederate  army,  and  the  proces- 
sion in  various  other  ways  reflected  the 
strength  of  the  renewed  feeling  of  national 
unity  and  fraternity.  In  Independence 
Square,  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  presided; 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Stevenm; 
Dr.  O  W.  Holmes's  'Welcome  to  the 
Nations'  was  sung;  Bayard  Taylor  read 
his  national  ode;  Hon.  William  M.  Ev- 
arts  pronounced  the  oration ;  the  Declare 
tion  of  Independence  was  read  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  from  the  original 
document,  which  President  Grant  had  in- 
trusted for  the  purpose  to  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  The  faded  and  crumbled 
manuscript,  held  together  by  a  simple 
frame,  was  then  shown  to  the  assembled 
multitude  facing  the  platform,  cheer  fol- 
lowing cheer,  at  this  rare  spectacle. 
There  was  also  sung  the  "  Greeting  from 
Brazil,"  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occaaion 
by  A.  Carlos  Gomez,  of  Brazil,  by  the 
request  of  the  Emperor,  Dora  Pedro. 
After  the  ode,  the  orchestra  performed  a 
grand  triumphal  march,  with  chorus,  "  Our 
National  Banner,"  the  words  being  by 
Dexter  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
music  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  of  England. 
On  the  orator  retiring  from  the  speaker's 
stand,  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  the 
"  Messiah  "  was  sung,  and  then  the  whole 
of  the  vast  throng  united  in  singing  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  The  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  by  the  procession  was, 
however,  the  scene  witnessed  and  enjoyed 
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with  most  general  interest  and  admiration. 
It  was  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  ranks 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
had  a  jncked  corps,  and  it  was  very  evi- 
dent, from  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
Ceneral  Heath, — in  the  ahsence  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside, — formerly  c-onimanders,  re- 
spectively* on  the  field  of  battle,  of  '  the 
boys  iu  blue'  and  *the  boys  in  gray/  but 
now  knowing  but  one  color  and  one  flag — 
was  received,  that  the  fraternization  of 
the  North  and  the  South  was  genuine  and 
corapletej,  on  this  great  natal  anniversary. 
The  procession  was  under  the  lead  of 
General  and  Governor  llartranft,  and  the 
splendid  pageant  was  reviewed  by  General 
Sherman,  Lieutenant- General  Sheridan, 
and  General  Hooker,  in  whose  company, 
on  the  guests'  platform,  were  to  be  seen 
hundreds  of  official  dignitaries,  of  civil  and 
military  fame. 

In  Boston,  as  the  representative  metroi> 
otis  of  New  England,  and  as  the  spot 
where,  almost  above  all  others,  our  nation's 
liberties  had  their  origin  and  chief  support, 
the  preparations  for  the  anniversary  had 
been  ma'le  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  these 
were  carried  out  with  perfect  success  to 
the  end,  witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
patriotic  multitudes  who  thronged  the 
beautifully  decorated  eity  from  the  earli- 
est hour.  There  were  paradesj  concerts, 
regattas,  balloon  ascensions,  fire-works, 
and  commemorative  services  at  the  great 
Music  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipal  government,  the  orator  being 
the  Hon.  Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  a  rlirect 
descendant  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  co- 
lonial times,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence being  read  by  Mr.  Brooks  Ad- 
ams, a  great-grandson  of  John  Adams,  the 
revolutionary  patriot  and  leader.  On  the 
orator's  platform  was  an  article  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  to  the  thousands  of  eyes 
that  were  intently  concentrated  upon  it, 
when,  as  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  oration,  said :  "  And  here,  by  the 
favor  of  a  highly  valued  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Jefferson 
himself  a  few  months  only  before  his  death, 
I  am  privileged  to  hold  in  my  handst  and 


to  lift  up  to  the  eager  gaze  of  you  all,  a 
most  compact  and  convenient  little  ma- 
hogany case,  which  bears  tliis  autograph 
inscription  on  its  face,  dated  Monticello, 
November  18,  1825,— 

*  Thomas  Jefferson  gives  this  writing 
desk  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  afiection.  It  was  made  from  a 
drawing  of  his  own,  by  Ben  Randall,  cab- 
inet-maker of  Pljiladfclphia,  with  whom  he 
first  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  in 
May,  1776,  and  is  the  identical  one  on 
which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Politics,  as  well  as  Religion, 
has  its  superstitions.  These,  gaining 
strength  with  time,  may,  one  day,  give 
imaginar}'  value  to  this  relic,  for  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  our  Independence.' 

Superstitions!  Imaginary  value!  Not 
for  an  instant  (continued  Mr.  Winthrop,) 
can  we  admit  such  ideas.  The  modesty  of 
the  writer  has  betrayed  even  the  masterly 
pen.  There  is  no  imaginary  value  to  tliis 
relic,  and  no  superstition  is  required  to 
render  it  as  precious  and  priceless  a  piece 
of  wood  as  the  secular  cabinets  of  the 
world  have  ever  possessed,  or  ever  claimed 
to  possess.  No  cabinet-maker  on  earth 
will  have  a  more  enduring  name  than  thia 
inscription  has  secured  to  '  Ben  RandaU  of 
Philadelphia'  No  pen  will  have  a  wider 
or  mure  lasting  fame  than  his  who  wrote 
the  inscription."  The  applause  elicited 
by  these  remarks  showed  that  the  heart* 
of  the  great  audience  were  still  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  republic,  and  that  patriotic  reverence 
for  their  names  and  deeds  had  suffered  do 
decay. 

Conspicuously  attractive,  during  the 
whole  day,  to  the  enthusiastic  throngs, 
were  the  I'enerable  buildings,  still  remain- 
ing, so  memorably  associated  with  the  part 
taken  by  Boston  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  In  the  center  of  the  portico  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Old  State  House, 
appeared  proniiucutly  a  fine  copy  of  Paul 
Revere's  painting  of  the  King-Street  Mas- 
sacre, eighteen  by  ten  feet,  showing  on 
one  fiiide  the  British  soldiers  £ring  upon 
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the  population,  several  of  whom  lie  on  the 
ground,  weltering  in  their  blood.  Over 
the  picture  waa  a  banner  inst-ribed  with 
the  words,  "  Maasacre  of  the  People  hy 
the  British  Troops,"  and,  on  a  wreath 
above,  the  date — 1776.  On  each  side  of 
the  painting  stood  figures  of  thu  Goddess 
of  Liberty  holding  the  American  flag  in 
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one  hand  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other. 
On  eacli  end  of  the  portico  were  placed 
faces  and  flags  of  different  nations,  while 
above  all,  oh  the  roping  of  a  window,  was 
perched  an  eagle,  ImMirig  in  its  beak  fes- 
toons of  the  red,  white  and  blue.  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  waa 
another  of  tliese  patriotic  shrines.  On  its 
western  end  was  placed  a  medallion,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  oi   wlach 


was  a  portrait  of  Lafayette,  surrounded  by 
the  following  sentiraeut,  which  was  offered 
by  the  illustrious  Frenchman  at  a  banquet 
given  to  him  by  the  authorities,  in  Au- 
gust, 1824,  viz.  :  *The  city  of  Boston— 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty  i  may  Faneuil  Hall 
ever  stand  a  monument  to  teach  the 
world  that  resistance  to  oppression  is  a 
duty,  and  will,  under  true  rejmblican 
institutions,  become  a  blessing.'  The 
medallion  was  encompassed  by  a  glory 
of  French  and  American  flags,  and  above 
stood  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  holding  fes- 
toons of  bunting.  Christ  Churfh,  King's 
Chapel,  and  especially  the  Old  South 
Church — within  the  walls  of  which  last 
named  building,  Warren,  and  Adams,  and 
Otis*,  and  the  sotis  of  liberty,  gathered 
and  spoke — were  likewise  places  of  most 
attractive  interest.  Local  celebrations 
were  held,  also,  in  the  varioos  capitals  of 
the  States,  as  well  as  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  other  cities,  towns  and  vill- 
ages, calling  forth  every  manner  and  mode 
of  joyous  festivity,  on  the  part  of  old  and 
young ;  and  statesmen,  judges,  generals, 
the  '*  honorable  of  the  land,"  furnished 
abundant  oratory,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
local  history  of  permanent  value.  The 
honor  of  firing  the  first  centennial  salute 
in  the  United  States — that  at  the  first 
instant  of  day-break — is  claimed,  in  point 
of  locality  and  time,  for  Eaatport,  Me. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the 
jubilistjc  demonstrations  commenced  on  a 
truly  metropolitan  scale,  on  the  evening 
of  the  third.  Indeed,  the  most  vivid  de- 
scription would  convey  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance 
presented  in  the  principal  squares  and 
avenues,  from  nine  o'clock  until  far  into 
the  night  In  Union  Square,  the  whole 
eceue  was  one  of  unparalleled  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
impressive  than  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  monster  procession  marched  into 
the  square  by  way  of  the  plaza.  It  was 
almost  an  hour  after  the  start  of  the  pro- 
cession before  the  head  entered  the  grounds 
and  took  position.  The  members  of  the 
Sangerfer  Bund  were  in  full  force  of  about 
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one  thousand,  o-  llie  platform,  wTiilo  tlie 
many  bands  that  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession assembloil  between  tlie  grand  stand 
and  the  singers'  stand.  As  8<jon  as  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  became  sot- 
ih'd,  tlio  singing  societies  performed,  with 
e;rund  efft'ct,  various  n^artial  and  patriotic 
iiirs.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  citj', 
the  display  of  tire-works  was  magnificent; 
HI  fuct,  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  was, 
in  this  n-spect,  a  scene  of  bewildering 
Bplendor,  Broadway  being,  as  it  were,  a 
tea.  of  fire  from  Dey  street  to  Union  square 
plaza.  Au  elecrtric  apparatus  at  one  of  tho 
lofty  telegraph  buildings  pourt-d  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  j^reat  thoivughfare  ;  among 
the  buildings  particularly  brilliant  with 
illuminations  were  the  city  hall,  of  im- 
mense and  multitudinous  windows,  the 
bank,  insurance,  and  newspaper  buildings, 
the  hotehs,  places  of  business,  and  a  count 
less  number  of  private  residences,  and  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  there 
such  universal  and  gorgeous  decoration. 
Castle  William  fired  a  salute  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  from  its  prodigious  fifteen-inch 
cannon,  the  church  bells  chimed  and  rang, 
the  locomotive  and  steam-boat  whistlea 
screamed  ;  while  all  over  tho  city,  as  well 
aa  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  neighbor- 
ing localities,  could  bo  seen  thousands  of 
lockets,  bluo  lights,  bombs,  and  other 
pyrotechnics.  Kev.  Dr.  Storrs  was  the 
orator  of  the  day. 

Great  parades,  iUumiDutious,  and  decor- 


ations, were  the  chief  feaiures  in  all  the 
largo  western  cities  of  tho  republic.  The 
St.  Louis  Germans  exhibited,  in  common 
with  Ihoir  intelligent  and  thrifty  country- 
men throughout  all  the  Union,  the  utmost 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  special  demon- 
stration consisting  of  a  vast  torch-light 
proce.ssion,  and  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz.  San  Francisco  began  Mon- 
duy  and  ran  through  Weducsd^iy  with  itf. 
varied  and  magnificent  feativities,  which 
included  a  military  ro^ew,  a  sham  battle, 
with  mock  bombardment  from  the  forts 
an<l  ships  in  tho  harbor  and  bay,  torch- 
light display,  orations,  music,  etc.  In 
Washington,  on  account  of  tho  official  par- 
ticipation in  the  exercises  at  Philadelphia, 
the  celebration  was  mainly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  opera-house,  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  adopted 
\vhen  what  is  now  the  federal  capital  was 
a  wilderness — was  read,  and  an  oration 
pronounced  by  Hon.  L.  A^  Gobright;  and 
everywhere  the  national  ensigns,  floating 
from  staff  and  tower,  told  of  the  wondrous 
anniversary. 

In  the  southern  cities,  Richmond  led  off 
at  midnight  preceding,  by  the  filing  of 
guns  at  five  different  points  in  and  about 
the  city,  the  festivities  continuing  far  into 
the  night  succeeding ;  and,  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  no  Fourth  of  July  liad,  for 
many,  years,  been  so  generally  observed. 
Fire-crackers   and   cannon   were    brought 
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into  requisition,  Tarious  societies  pBraded 
the  BtreetS)  and  many  houses  were  finely 
decorated  with  flags;  salutes  were  fired  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunaet,  by  the  naval 
receiving  ship  and  the  monitors,  all  the 
government  and  commercial  vessels  were 
decked  with  bunting,  and  thousands  of 
people  went  down  to  Fortress  Monroe  to 
witness  the  fire-works  there  displayed. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  bid  farewell  to  the  Old 
and  saluted  the  New  century  of  indepen- 
dence, in  handsome  style,  all  business 
being  suspended,  the  streets  and  houses 
streaming  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  ; 
a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  at  break 
of  day,  and  of  thirty-seven  at  noon ;  a  pro- 
cession of  military  and  fire  companies  and 
citizens  marched  through  the  streets,  and 


commemorated  by  a  gfrand  banquet  at  tiie 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  legation,  a  large 
and  distinguiuht'd  company  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  their  English 
friends  being  present.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent occasion,  worthy  of  the  centennial  of 
the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world.  Toasts 
to  the  health  of  President  Grant  and 
Queen  Victoria  were  received  with  ap- 
plause and  music.  The  sentiment,  'Th« 
Day  we  Celebrate,'  was  responded  to  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson ;  *  The  Mother  Coun- 
try,' by  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.  P.;  'The 
City  of  London,'  by  the  Lord  Mayor; 
'  The  Army  and  Navy,'  by  Major-General 
Crawford ;  and  'The  newly-appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States,'  by  Hon  Ed- 
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Ex-Governor  Watts  delivered  an  eloquent 
oration,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  being  by  Noil  Blue,  the 
oldest  citizen  of  the  place,  and  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  the  territorial  convention  that  adopted 
the  constitution  under  which  Alabama  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Most  significant,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  the  respect  paid  to  the  occasion  in 
foreign  countries  ;  not  only  the  Americans, 
in  all  the  European  cities,  joined  in  cele- 
braticna,  some  of  them  outwardly  public 
and  participated  in  by  foreigners,  but  the 
daily  press  everywhere  discussed  the  day 
and  its  historical  lessons.  In  Dublin  there 
was  a  popular  gathering,  numbering  thou- 
sands, and  spirited  political  addresses.  In 
ih*^  city  of  London,  the  anniversary  was 


wards  Pierrepont.  Extracts  from  Bayard 
Taylor's  nation.il  ode,  dr-livered  by  hira 
the  same  day  in  Philadelphia,  were  read  j 
and  letters  in  response  to  invitations  were 
also  read  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earl  Granville,  Lord 
Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Dean  Stanley,  John 
Bright,  etc. 

In  Paris,  the  AmericAn  legation  was 
superbly  decorated  with  flags  and  insignia, 
and  the  American  colors  were  profusely 
displayed  in  the  principal  streets. 

In  Lisbon,  the  American  ambassador 
held  a  public  reception,  and  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  the  evening;  several  of  the  city 
journals  also  noticed  the  day,  in  leading 
articles  complimentary  to  the  American 
people. 
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The  Americans  residing  in  Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,  Offenbach,  Wiesbaden,  and 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  met  in  the 
Frankfort  Palm  Garden,  and  there  joy- 
ously eelebntted  the  day  with  speeches, 
the  reading  of  the  immortal  Deolaratiun,  a 
superb  banquet,  and  closing  with  a  concert 
and  magnificent  fire-works.  In  Berlin, 
the  day  was  magnificently  celebrated, 
Minister  Davis  presiding,  and  proposing 
*  The  health  of  President  Grant,'  Mr.  Fay 
following  with  a  toar.t  to  *  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,'  and,  among  uthera,  '  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,'  'Americans  iu  Europe/ 
and* The  Day  we  Celebrate/ — the  latter 
being  in  verse.  In  the  evening  there  was 
ft  splendid  soiree  at  the  American  ambait- 
sador'a,  followed  by  tableaux  vtvants  rej)- 
reaenting  revolutionary  scenes,  such  aa 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Antoinette 
receiving  Lafayette,  etc.  At  Stuttgart, 
there  were  salutes,  speeches,  reading  of 
the  Declaration,  patriotic  hymns  and  songs, 
and  other  festivities. 

Among  the  incidental  matters,  of  endur- 
ing interest,  pertaining  to  the  day  and 
event,  and  which  are  here  deserving  of  rec- 
ord, may  be  mentioned  the  proclamation 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation,  in 
which,  with  becoming  deference  to  and  as 
reflecting  the  religious  sense  of  the  people,, 
he  said:  ''The  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  declared  their  right  to  a  separate 
and  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  seems  to  demand  an  exceptional 
observance.     The  founders  of  the  crovern- 


nient,  at  its  birth,  and  in  its  feebleness, 
invoked  the  blessings  and  the  protection 
of  a  divine  Providence,  and  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  three  millions  of  people  have 
expanded  into  a  nation  of  strength  and 
numbers  commanding  the  position  that 
was  then  asserted,  and  for  which  fenreot 
pniyers  were  then  offered.  It  seems  fit- 
ting that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  existence  as 
a  nation,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  he 
made  to  Almighty  God  for  the  protection 
and  the  bounties  which  lie  has  vouchsafed 
to  our  beloved  country.  I  therefore  invite 
the  gootl  [ti'ojde  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  approaching  Fourth  day  of  July,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  observances  with  wliich 
they  are  accustomed  to  greet  the  return 
of  the  day,  further,  in  such  manner,  and 
at  such  time  as  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties and  religious  associations  may  be 
most  convenient,  to  mark  its  recurrence 
by  sc^me  public  religious  and  devout 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
us  as  a  nation,  during  the  centenary  of 
our  existence,  and  humbly  to  invoke  a 
rontiniiftnce  of  His  favor  and  of  His  pro- 
tection," In  response  to  this,  many 
places  of  public  worship  were  opened  for 
morning  religious  devotion. 

Another  most  notable  incident  was  au 
autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, of  Germany,  to  the  President,  coa- 
ve^'ing  his  imperial  congratulations  to  tha 
latter  and  to  the  American  people.  Thi» 
remarkable  letter  was  officially  presented 
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to  President  Grant,  on  the  morning  of 
July  4th,  by  the  German  ambassador  in 
person,  and  was  as  follows : — 

William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  King  of  JPrussia,  etc. 

To    THE  PbESIDENT    OP   THE    UnITED 

States: — Great  and  Good  Friend, — It 
h;is  been  vouchsafed  to  you  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  festival  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  great  republic  over  which  you 
preside  entered  the  rank  of  independent 
nations.  The  purposes  of  its  founders 
have,  by  a  wise  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  na- 
tions, and  with  insight  into  the  distant  fu- 
ture, been  realized  by  a  development  with- 
out a  parallel.  To  congratulate  you  and 
the  American  people  upon  the  occasion 
affords  me  so  much  the  greater  pleasure, 
because,  since  the  treaty  of  friendship 
which  my  ancestor  of  glorious  memory, 
King  Frederick  II.,  who  now  rests  with 
God,  concluded  with  the  United  States,  un- 
disturbed friendship  has  continually  exist- 
ed between  Germany  and  America,  and  has 
been  developed  and  strengthened  by  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and  by  an  intercourse,  becoming 
more  and  more  fruitful,  in  every  domain 
of  commerce  and  Science.  That  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  the  friend- 
ship Oi  the  two  countries,  may  continue  to 
increase,  is  my  sincere  desire  and  confi- 
dent hope. 

Accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  my 
unqualified  esteem.  William. 

Countersigned,  Von  Bismarck. 
Bebliv,  June  9,  1876. 

On  account  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
friendly  document  from  "Fatherland," 
which  was  naturally  excited  among  the 
German  population  of  our  country,  (now 
numbering  some  millions  of  our  most  pat- 
riotic people,)  we  likewise  reproduce  the 
letter  in  its  native  language,  together  with 
an  authorized  fac-simile  of  the  Emperor's 
autograph,  also  a  fine  portrait  of  the  vener- 
able monarch,  and  an  engraving  of  the 
new  national  flag, — none  of  which  features 


are  to  be  found  in  any  other  volume  pub> 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

A  letter  of  similar  purport,  though  noi 
received  in  season  to  be  delivered  to  the 
president  on  the  Fourth,  was  also  sent  by 
the  Czar  of  Bussia,  also  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  of  Italy,  and  from  other  na- 
tions. 

Noteworthy,  perhaps,  above  all  the  other 
inspiring  incidents  of  the  day,  and  which 
wrought  up  the  people's  patriotic  sensibil- 
ities to  the  most  fervid  pitch,  vras  the 
scene  already  briefly  alluded  to  on  a  pr©« 
.  ceding  page,  when  Mayor  Stokley  pre- 
sented to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence, 
— Mr.  Lee's  grandfather  having,  one  hun^ 
dred  years  ago,  offered  the  resolution  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  "  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States."  On  the 
age-dimmed  but  immortal  parchment  being 
exhibited,  in  its  massive  frame,  to  the 
sight  of  the  people,  men  swung  their  hats, 
and  cheered  with  almost  frantic  enthus- 
iasm ;  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  in  some  instances  gave  audible  utter> 
ances  to  their  transport  of  delight ;  chil- 
dren innumerable  were  held  up  in  the 
struggling  mass  of  humanity  to  view  the 
venerated  national  relic  ;  and,  amidst  the 
wildest  expressions  of  joy  on  every  side, 
that  ascended  to  and  seemed  to  rend  the 
very  heavens,  the  sacred  document  was 
read.  The  chord  of  unity  and  sympathy, 
full;  free,  and  entire,  ran  through  the  vast 
assemblage,  as  though  no  territorial  sec- 
tionalism had  ever  marred  the  nation's 
harmony — or,  if  it  had,  that  all  by-gones 
were  now  happily  buried  and  obliviated. 
And,  as  between  North  and  South,  noth- 
ing could  have  given  more  gracious  assur- 
ance of  present  good  will  and  future 
promise  of  amity  and  accordant  purpose, 
than  the  message  dispat<:hed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  former  capital  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, as  follows:  "The  people  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Confederate  government,  through  its 
City  Council,  extend  a  cordial  and  fraternal 
greeting  to  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  J  with  ftn  earnest  prayer  for  the  per- 
petuation of  concord  and  brotherly  feelings 
throughout  the  land/'  And  in  this  epirtt 
the  cepresentatires  of  all  eectiooB  met 
together  in  the  city  where  the  Kepuhlic 
had  it«  birth,  tmd  in  this  spiiit,  too,  the 
taenjorable   day  waa  ushered  iu  and  cel- 


ebrated whei-ever  floated  the  eniigns 
of  American  nationalitj ;  fraternization, 
North,  South,  East,  and  W»t,  was  um- 
rersal ;  all  hearts  united  in  the  ascription 
of  **  Glory  to  'God  in  the  highest,"  for  the 
Fast ;  and  deep  answered  nsto  dee|y  m  the 
gladsome  acclaim 
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LXXXIV. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  GAHFIELD.  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, JULY  2,  1S81. 


His  Departare  from  the  White  Hoivte,  on  that  Day,  with  Secretary  Blaine,  oq  a  Brief  Tour  of  Rerreaiioa. 
— Excellent  Hciil^l).  Spirit*,  ami  Happy  Auticipatious. — Arrival  at  the  Depot. — A  Lurking  Aaumn,  C. 
J.  Guiteau,  Approaches  in  the  Rear. — A  Startling  but  IlaritileiM  Shot,  followed  by  Auotber  which 
Enters  the  Body.— The  freeideut  Sinks  to  the  floor. — A  Hideous  Tragedy. — Capture  of  the  Mnrderer ; 
his  Character  and  Utterances. — The  Wonnded  Victim  Couveved  in  an  Aniliulance  to  the  Executive 
Mansion. —The  Nation  Horrified,  aiid  the  Whole  Civilised  World  Sliocked. — Coiidolencea  from  the 
Remotest  Cuurt.s  anci  (juveruments. — Unallocted  Sympathy  from  all  Political  I'arties. — Past  DiCTereace* 
Hushed  and  forgotten. — Eleven  Weeks  of  Sttffering. — Heroism  and  Resignation  of  the  Patient. — 
Devotion  and  Fortitude  of  the  I'reaideut'B  Wife. — Removal  to  Long  Branch,  N.  J. — Temporary  Relief. 
—Hovering  between  Life  and  Death.— Solemn  Prayers  for  his  Recovery. — Sudden  and  Fatal  End  of 
the  Strng^'lo. — A  Pall  over  Fotir  Continents. — Tribulea  from  Sovereigns  and  l*eoples  the  World  Over. 
— The  Wnil  and  Lanientutiou  of  .Mankind. — Funeral  Procession  and  Ceremonies. — Queen  Victoria's 
Floral  (JITering  on  the  Bior. — At  Uent.  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


**  The  pklh  ot  (tar;  Irkdi  but  lo  Ibc  j 
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I^  the  fourth  of  March. 
1881,  Jamea  A.  Gar- 
fieldl,  of  Ohio,  was  iti' 
augurak'd   President  of   the 
Uiiiterl  States,  to  which  high 
ftflSce  ht!  had  been  elected  by 
the  popular  vote  of  his  coun- 
tr;i  meu.     Long  a  citizen  of  Mentor, 
Oliio,  he  had  for  many  years  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,     imd    now,     taking    his 
It'parture    from    one   of   the   most 
i!  trstctive  lionies  and  dehghtfij  com- 
munities  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
to  assume  his  duties  a^  chief  magis* 
trate  of  fifly  millions  of  people,  he 
thus  affeclingly  addressed  himself, 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors, — words 
whifh  now  are  treasured,  as  a  legacy 
most  tender  and  revered,  by  those 
whose    good   fortune   it  waa  to   *o« 
present  : — 
**  Yon  have  come  from  your  homes 
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— than  which  no  happier  are  known  in 
tins  country — from  this  beuutiful  lake- 
side, full  of  all  that  makes  a  couutry  life 
happy,  to  give  me  your  blessing  and  fare- 
well. YoufJo  not  know  how  much  I  leave 
behind  me  of  friendshiji  and  coiifiileuce 
and  home-like  happiness  j  hut  I  know  I  am 
indebted  to  this  whole  people  for  acts  of 
kindness,  of  neighborly  friendi?liip,  of  polite 
ical  trust,  of  public  support,  that  few  men 
have  ever  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  uny  peo- 
ple. You  are  si  part  of  this  great  community 
of  northern  Ohio  wSiirh  for  so  many  years 
has  had  no  political  desire  but  the  goo  I  of 


the  countrv,  no  wish  but  the  promotion  of 
liberty  ami  iustice, — has  had  no  scheme  but 
the  building  up  of  all  that  was  worthy  and 
true  in  our  republic.  If  I  were  to  search 
over  all  the  world,  I  could  not  find  a  better 
model  of  piolitical  spirit,  if  aspir.itiona  for 
the  true  and  right,  than  I  liave  found  in 
this  community,  during  the  eightei-n  years 
its  peo{>iy  havt^  honored  me  with  their  con- 
fidence. I  thank  the  citizens  of  the  county 
for  their  kin  Jnes-',  and  especially  my  neigh- 
bors of  Mentor,  who  have  demanded  bo 
little  of  me  and  have  done  so  miach  to 
make  my  home  a  refuge  and  a  joy.     What 
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awaits  me  I  cannot  now  speak  of,  but  I 
fihall  carry  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
that  lie  before  mej  to  the  problems  and 
dangers  I  may  meet,  a  sanae  of  your  con- 
fidence and  love,  which  will  always  be 
answered  by  ray  gratitude.  Neighbors, 
friends,  and  constituents,  Farewell !  " 

Four  days  after  this  cheery  yet  half 
pathetic  adieu,  the  veteran  statesman  and 
tirave  soldier  8too<l  with  uncovered  head, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  and  brilliant  mul- 
titude beaeath  the  dome  of  the  nation's 
capitol,  and  there,  with  hand  upraised,  and 


and  there  had  lately  been  arranged,  in 
connection  with  this  visit  to  Williamstown, 
a  somewhat  extended  trip  through  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachnsetts, 
in  which  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Garfield  and  two  or  three  of  their 
children,  several  members  of  the  cabinet^ 
with  their  wives,  and  other  particular 
friends.  All  the  arrangements  for  this 
joyous  pleasure  trip  had  been  carefully 
completed,  and  every  one  of  the  party  was 
anticipating  a  delightful  ten  days'  jaunt. 
Those  who  were  to  start  from  Washington 
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reverently  kissing  the  IJible,  took  solemn 
oath,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution thereof.  The  cares,  harassraenls 
and  contests  of  this  high  ofhce,  mingled 
with  family  affliction,  thronged  in  full 
measure  upon  bim^  and  it  was  not  until 
the  burning  suu  of  July  rendered  eiritt- 
ence  fairly  uncomfortable  that  he  soug'ut 
change  and  relief. 

For  some  time  past,  he  had  cherished  the 
expectation  of  being  present  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  his  alma  mater, 
Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 


were  to  take  a  special  car  attached  to  the 
limited  express  train  for  New  York,  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  Saturday  morning. 
They  were  to  be  joined  at  New  York  by 
Mrs.  Grnrfield  and  two  or  three  others  oi 
the  president's  family,  who  had  beec  so- 
journing at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,on  account 
o4  Mrs.  Garfield's  ill  health,  from  which, 
however,  she  was  happily  recovering.  The 
president  had  looked  forward  to  this  trip 
with  eagerness  and  delight,  and  in  view  of 
it  had  been  in  the  beat  of  spirits,  notwith- 
standing the  political  infelicities  which 
beset  him.     Tlie  night  before,  he  and  See- 


retary  Blaine  had  been  engaged  together, 
until  a  late  hour,  in  conference  upon  public 
business.  The  president,  nevertheleaa, 
arose  early  the  next  morning,  and,  after 
hnishing  up  some  executive  huainess,  break- 
fasted with  his  son,  and  gave  final  direc- 
tions to  tlie  private  secretary,  who  was  to 
remain  at  hia  usual  post. 

He  took  a  carriage  with  Secretary  Blaine, 
to  drive  to  the  station  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  railroad,  corner  of  Sixth  and 
B  streets,  just  off  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
They  drove  to  the  B  street  entrance,  which 
aiimits  chiefly  to  the  ladies'  room,  a  pleas- 
ant carpeted  apartment,  furnished  with 
fixed  wooden  settees,  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  a  broad  passage  way  directly  from 
the  outer  door  to  the  opposite  sido  of 
the  room.  Two  doors  open  from  the 
side  of  the  room  opposite  the  outer  door 
into  the  large  waiting  room  for  gentle- 
men, and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  around 


the  ends  of  the  benches,  either  to  the 
right  or  leftjf  to  reach  one  of  these  doors. 
In  the  ladies*  room  there  had  been  ob- 
served a  nervous,  short,  thick-set  man, 
restless  in  hia  movements,  passing  back 
and  forth. — hia  conduct  striking  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  woman  in 
charge.  Greorge,  the  well  known  colored 
coachman  of  the  distinguished  party,  drove 
to  the  steps,  and  the  door  of  the  coach  was 
opened.  The  president  was  not  in  any 
hurry  to  get  out.  A  porter  took  the  lug- 
gage through  the  room.  The  president,' 
seeing  a  depot  oflicial  near  by,  asked  him 
how  much  time  he  had  before  the  train  left. 

"You  have  ten  minutes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  president  made  no  haste  to  leave 
the  carriage,  but  sat  talking  with  Secretary 
Blaine,  in  the  most  ioformal  and  chatty 
way.  They  did  not  expect  to  see  one 
another  for  some   weeks,  for  it  was  Mr. 
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lllaine's  purpose  to  go  to  liis  liomn  in 
Maine,  in  a  clay  or  two,  for  a  prolonged 
stay.  The  president  stepped  from  the 
c.irriage,  Mr  Blaine  after  him,  and,  aa  he 
stood  there,  he  lifted  his  hat  to  a  lady; 
his  physical  health  seemed  so  robust  as  to 
cause  the  lady  to  speak  of  it  to  her  husband. 
The  pre>iJeut  entered  tlie  depot,  Mr. 
Bliiiuu  with  him,  and  was  passiug  alitng 
the  aisle  lea  ling  fiom  the  door  to<he  iiiaer 
or  large  waiting  room.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  report, — seemingly  like  that  of  one 
•f  the  larger  fire-crackers  in  .-uch  common 
use  during  Fourth-of-July  week.  The 
president  himself  exhibited  no  apprehen- 
sion, not  even  paying  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  sound, — had  he  done  so,  had  he 
turned,  he  might  possibly  have  seen  ihe 
assassin,  who  stood  there,  cool  and  quiet, 
not  more  th^n  three  feet  behind  him,  with 
a  revolver  pointed  at  his  back.  Neither 
did  Mr,  Blaine  manifest  any  uneasiness, — 
in  fact,  though  people  were  moving  pro- 
miscuously around,  and  within  urm's  reach 
of  the  assassin,  no  one  seemed  to  suspect 
that  murder  was  about  to  be  committed. 
It  was  in  an  inatant.  The  reports  wore 
only  such  a  time  apart  as  sufficed  for  the 
ro-<^ockiug  of  the  revolver.  At  the  second 
one,  the  president  stopped,  turned,  saw  the 
assassin  standing  there  with  the  ready 
revolver,  and  for  an  instant  he  and  his 
murderer  were  face  to  face.  Then  the 
president  reeled.  He  fainted  not  to  un 
consciousness  but  to  weaknes-,  mid  even 
before  he  wms  well  caught  he  fell  to  the 
floor,  striking  the  beni-h  as  he  did  so. 

There  ica»  terror  at  once.  The  secretary 
of  state  seemed  instantly  to  realize  what 
had  happened  and  what  its  consequences 
were.  He  shouted  for  help  He  called 
"  Rockwell,  Rockwell,  where  is  Rockwell  ?  " 
Then  he  turned,  and  seemed  to  he  about  to 
make  for  the  assassin,  but  the  latter  was 
alrccudy  in  the  firm  grasp  of  others.  Then 
the  secretary  of  state  knelt  down  beside 
the  president,  though  already  tender  hands 
had  raised  and  were  supporting  Mr  Gar- 
field's he.id.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  lady  in 
charge  of  the  room,  in  an  instant  was  at 


his  side;  she  had  even,  in  the  brief  time 
that  was  necessary  for  her  to  reach  him, 
given  orders  that  water  be  brought  at 
once.  Kneeling  there  beside  him,  she 
raised  his  heail,  placed  it  in  her  lap,  and 
bathed  his  face.  The  president  uttered 
no  sound,  and  said  not  a  word,  but  when 
his  son  Harry,  who  was  to  accompany  him 
on  the  trip,  came  running  back  from  the 
outer  platform  and  saw  his  father,  wlio 
but  a  moment  ago  he  had  left  in  such 
splendid  health  and  vigor,  and  now  pros- 
trate,  with  half  closed  eyes  and  bloodless 
brow,  he  bent  down  to  his  father's  form, 
and  recognition  and  a  whisper  follovred; 
the  president's  eyes  closed  again,  and  his 
son  cried  piteously. 

It  was  for  the  moment  impiisMble  to 
say  how  or  where  the  president  hail  been 
wounded.  It  was  enough  to  know  that 
he  hail  received  such  a  wound  as  required 
instant  medical  attendance.  The  depot  was 
at  once  thronged.  People  stood  around 
him,  standing  tiptoe  behind  each  other,  so 
that  not  only  the  president,  but  his  attend* 
ants,  suffered  greatly  for  the  lack  of  air. 
The  building  was  cleared,  and  a  mattress 
was  brought.  The  president  was  tenderly 
lifted  and  placed  upon  it,  still  uttering  no 
sound,  and  was  borne  to  the  superintend- 
ent'a  room.  Secretaries  Windom,  James, 
and  Lin  oln  were  by  ihe  president's  side 
immediately  after  the  shooting.  The  for- 
mer, bending  gently  over  the  president, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  wsia  wounded. 
The  president's  lirst  thought  seems  tii 
have  been  of  his  wife,  saying — 

"  Go  and  telegraph  my  wife  that  I  am 
hurt,  and  ask  her,  if  she  feels  able,  to  come 
on  to  Washington  at  ont-e." 

The  secretary  of  war,  to  whom  a  scene 
like  this  was  the  second  in  his  experi- 
ence,— the  first  being  that  of  his  own 
father.  President  Lincoln, — gave  hurried 
d^ections  for  the  calling  out  of  the  mili- 
tary. Jind  also  for  the  procuring  of  medica? 
attendance.  It  was  at  his  orders  that  the 
galloping  hor.semen  and  the  tiyingcixkch* 
men  came  with  such  furious  pace  down 
the  avenue.     They  speedily  returned  with 
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a  physician,  Dr.  Bliss,  others  also  arriving 
almost  siinultnneously.  At  the  first  glanc-, 
Dr.  Bliss  said,  *'  This  is  an  uoly  wound," 
and  Dr.  Townseud  in  a  few  whispered 
words,  expressed  his  view  of  the  case  to 
Dr.  Bliss. 

It  was  deemed  altogether  desirable  that 
the  wounded  man  should  be  taken  to  his 
own  house,  and  an  ambulance  was  speed- 
ily brought  to  the  door,  arid,  as  soon  as 
the  smooth  pavement  of  the  avenue  was 
reached,  the  horses  were  put  to  the  run, 
and  witliin  an  hour  of  the  shooting  the 
president  was  lying  on  his  own  bed,  in  iiu 
upper  (haiiiber  of  the  executive  mansion. 
He  complained  of  pain  in  his  feet  more 
than  in  his  arm  or  body,  and  at  !u9  own  re- 
quest his  feet  were  undressed  ami  rubbed. 
The  doctors  cut  away  his  clothing  to  get 
at  his  wound ;  but,  though  the  doctor 
probed  the  wound  with  his  linger,  he  could 
not  maku  out  with  any  certainty  what 
direction  the  ball  had  taken,  nor  where  it 
was  lodged-  He  vomited  profusely,  which 
was  tiikeu  as  a  sign  that  lie  was  wounded 
in  a  mortal  part. 

Meantime,  ihe  assassin,  who  had  been 
promptly  secured  before  he  <:ould  lefive 
the  station,  was  rapidly  driven  to  polii-e 
headijuarters,  and  wlien  it  became  doubt- 
ful, as  it  almost  immediately  did,  whether 
he  could  be  protected  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  frenzied  populace,  he  vrn^  placed  in 
a  carriage  and  driven  to  the  jail,  in  the 
extreme  easterly  portion  of  the  city.  He, 
proved  to  be  Charles  J.  Giiiteau,  a  shiftless 
fellow  of  middle  age,  sometimes  living  in 
one  place  and  sometimes  another,  obtain- 
ing au  uncertain  support  by  assuming 
now  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  again  lecturer, 
author,  politician,  and  who  had  sought  to 
obtain  office  under  government,  but  un- 
successfully,— a  man  shunned  by  all  who 
knew  him  well,  for  his  various  imposi- 
tions and  general  worthlesaness.  He  sim- 
ply turned,  after  he  saw  tlie  president  fall, 
and,  evidently  expecting  arrest,  uncon- 
cernedly delivered  up  hi  a  pistol.  From 
his  pocVet-book  was  taken  tfie  following 
letter,  dated  July  2  : 


*'  To  THE  White  House  ;— 

The  President's  tragic  death  was  a  sad 

necessity,  but  it  will  unite  the  republican 
party  and  save  the  republic.  Life  is  a 
tlimsy  dream,  and  it  matters  little  when 
one  goes  A  human  life  is  of  small  value. 
During  the  war  thousands  of  brave  bovs 
went  down  without  a  tear.  I  presume 
that  the  Presidi  nt  was  a  Christian,  and 
that  he  will  be  happier  in  Paradise  than 
here.  It  will  be  no  worse  for  Mrs,  Gar- 
Held,  dear  soul,  to  part  with  her  husband 
in  this  way  than  by  natural  death.  He  is 
liable  to  go  at  any  tinn;,  any  way.  I  had 
no  ill  will  towards  the  Presi'lent.  His 
death  was  a  [lolitical  necessity.  I  am  a 
lawyer,  a  theologian,  and  a  politician;  I 
am  a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts  ;  I  was  with 
General  Grant  and  the  rest  t.f  our  men  in 
New  York  during  the  canvass.  I  have 
some  papers  for  the  press,  which  I  shall 
leave  with  Byron  Andrews  and  his  co- 
journalists  at  1402  New  York  avenue, 
where  all  the  reporters  can  see  them.  I 
am  going  to  jail."  The  wretch  exulted  in 
his  act,  and,  on  some  one  asking  another, 
in  his  hearing,  "  What  did  the  president 
do  when  the  shot  was  fired,"  Giiiteau  said, 
*'  ril  show  you,"  and,  throwing  up  his 
right  elbow  and  his  hand  hanging,  re- 
marked, "That's  the  way  he  did,  when 
the  shot  got  him — he  sort  of  turned  and 
looked  scared."  He  would  inquire  of  his 
keepers,  as  to  the  president's  condition  ; 
when  the  answer  was  "better,"  he  would 
look  despondent,  but,  if  told  his  victim 
was  worse,  he  would  smile. 

And  who  was  the  Tictim  of  this  viper 
in  human  form,  at  whose  ghastly  deed  tliu 
whole  civilized  world  stood  horrified  and 
shocked, — the  remotest  courts  and  govenj- 
ments  pouring  in  their  conilolencos, — and 
all  party  differences  hushed  and  oblivi- 
ated? 

He  may  be  well  called  a  repreeentativB 
product  of  our  country — its  institutions 
and  opportunities.  Born  in  Orange,  Cuy- 
ahoga County,  0.,  in  1831,  his  father  died 
when  James  was  about  two  years  old,  and 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  presented 


a  tough,  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  pov- 
erty, as  he  rotight  for  an  education,  aiding 
meanwhile,  his  "saintly  mother,"  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  her,  and  for  whom 
his  love  seemed  boundless.  Like  Lincoln, 
he  was  in  his  boyhood  employed  as  a  canal 
driver  and  wood  chopper.  But  the  in- 
stinct for  an  education  was  strong  with 
him,  and  an  attack  of  ague  having  inter- 
rupted  the  flow  of  his  canal  life,  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  a  school  called  Geauga 
Academy,  in  an  adjoining  county.  Start- 
ing with  but  seventeen  dollars  in  money, 
ho  worked  his  own  way  tlirough  the  insti- 
tution at  Hiram,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  entered  the 
junior  class  of  Williams  College,  Mass., 
and  graduated  in  1856,  with  scholastic 
honors.  After  this,  he  was  called  to  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Hiram  institution, 


and  one  year  later  was  made  president  of 
the  same.  While  officiating  there,  Mr. 
Garfield  married  Miss  Lucretia  Badolpb, 
herself  a  teacher,  and  daughter  of  a  worthy 
citizen  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1859, 
Mr.  Garfield  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate ;  but  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio 
regiment,  and  went  to  the  front  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  His  army  record,  including 
the  defeat  of  Humphrey  Marshall's  forces, 
participation  in  the  reduction  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  in  the 
operations  along  the  Mciitphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad,  and  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  a  heroic 
one  — rapidly  raising  him  to  the  rank  of 
Major  Genera],  to  which  he  was  promoted 
for  gallantry  at  Chickamauga.  In  1862, 
he   was  nominated  to   Congress,    and   ao- 
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cepted  because   he  supposed,  iu  common 
with  many  others,  that  the  war  would  be 

'  substantially  over  bj  the  time  he  would  be 
called  to  take  his  seat.  His  congressional 
record  is  one  of  great  force  and  ability, 
and  includes  the  chairmanship  of  the  liouse 
cemniittee  on  military  affairs,  and  of  the 
appropriation  committee^  and,  later,  he  be- 
came the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  house.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Thur- 
man's  term  as  senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Gar- 
field was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Before 
the  time  arrived,  however,  for  him  to  take 
his  seat  in  that  august  body,  the  presiden- 
tial nominating  convention  assembled  in 
Chicago,  resulting  in  the  selection,  after 
many  ballotings,  of  James  Abrani  Gar- 
field, and  to  this  office^the  highest  elec- 
tive position  in  the  world — he  was  chosen 
by  his  countrymen,  in  November,  1880. 

In  person,  Mr.  Gurfield  stood  six  feet 
high,  was  broad  shouldered  and  squarely 
built,  and  had  an  unusually  large  head, 
three-fourths  of  which  seemed  to  be  fore- 
head ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  light  brown, 
large  light  blue  eyes,  a  prominent  nose,  and 
full  cheeks.  He  dressed  plainly,  wore  a 
broad-brim  slouch  hat  and  stout  boots, 
cared  little  for  luxurious  living,  was  sober 
though  not  abstinent  in  all  things,  and  was 
devoted  to  his  wife,  children  and  home. 
He  was  a  religious  man  as  well  as  youth, 
having  early  connected  himself  with  the 
body  known  as  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
BO  numerous  in  the  middle  and  western 
States,  but  having  only  one  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Washington, — the  humble  build- 
ing  on  Vermont  Avenue, — where  Mr.  Gur- 
field attended. 

Soon  as  possible,  by  means  of  telegraph, 
the  pre.sident's  message  to  his  wife  reached 
her  It  Elberon,  Long  Branch,  where  she 
was  stopping.  Her  grief  was  past  expres- 
sion. A  second  dispatch,  saying  tliat  her 
husband  would  recover,  dispelled  her  fears 
somewhat,  and  she  soon  after  started  with 
her  family,  on  a  special  train.  Though 
weak  from  her  recent  illness  and  the  shock 

'  of  the  assassination,  Mrs.  Garfield  showed 
wonderful  courage  and  self-control,  after 


her  arrival  in  Washington.  She  took  her 
place  at  her  husband's  bedside,  encourag- 
ing him  with  her  presence  and  sympathy, 
and  giving  all  the  aid  she  could  to  the 
attending  physicians  and  nurses,  continu- 
ing this  devoted uess — even  when  others' 
hopes  and  strength  failed,  to  the  end  of 
the  sad,  sad  struggle. 

To  the  venerable  mother  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  fearful  tidings  gave  &  great 
shock,  "  We  have  heard  that  James  is 
hurt,"  said  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Larabee. 
"  How  ;  by  the  cars  ?  "  asked  the  mother. 
'*  No,  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  but  he 
was  not  killed."  *'  The  Lord  help  me  I  *' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Garfield.  She  afterwards 
dictated  a  dispatch  to  the  family  at  Wash- 
ington, saying:  "The  news  was  broken 
to  me  this  morning  and  shocked  me  very 
much.  Since  receiving  your  telegram,  I 
feel  much  more  hopeful.  Tell  James  that 
I  hear  he's  cheerful,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Tell  him  to  keep  in  good  spirits,  and  ac- 
cept the  love,  and  sympathy  of  mother, 
sisters,  and  friends. — Eliza  Garfield." 
Bended  with  years  and  sorrow,  the  tender 
eat  sympathy  was  universally  felt  for  the 
venerable  and  afflicted  woman. 

And  now  around  the  bedside  of  the  suf- 
fering president  clustered  the  watchful 
and  anxious  sympathies  of  fifty  millions 
of  people — aye,  and  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  fate  of  the  president  de- 
pended on  one  distressing  wound,  the  ball 
having  entered  his  bo^iy  at  the  back,  on 
the  right,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elev- 
enth rib,  and  necessarily  involviog  in  its 
coarse  the  vital  parts.  Eminent  physi- 
cians,— Drs.  Bliss,  Barne8,Woodward,  Rey- 
burn,  Agnewand  Hamilton — had  charge  of 
the  case,  and  bulletins  were  issued  several 
timee  daily.  The  president's  mind  contin- 
ued clear,  and  he  early  informed  Dr.  Bliss 
that  he  desired  to  be  kept  accurately 
informed  about  his  condition.  "Conceal 
nothing  from  me,  doctor,"  said  he,  "for 
you  know  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'*  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  when  the  indications 
pointed  to  his  dissolution,  the  president 
asked  what  the  prospects  were.     He  said, 
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"  Are  they  bad,  doctor  j  don't  be  afruid  to 
tell  mo  frankly.  I  uin  ready  for  the 
worst."  **  Mr.  President,"  replied  Dr. 
Bliss,  "your  condition  is  extremely  crit- 
ical. I  do  not  think  you  can  live  many 
hours,"  **  God's  will  bt-  done,  doctor,  I 
am  ready  to  go,  if  ray  time  has  come," 
was  the  firm  response.  About  the  time 
he  began  to  rally,  he  said,  "  Doctor,  what 
are  now  the  indications  ?  "  Dr.  Bliss  said, 
''  There  is  a  chance  of  recovery."  "  Well, 
then,"    replied    the   president  cheerfully, 


seemed  favorable,  this  joy  and  hope  were 
changed  to  sadness,  at  the  relapsett  that 
followed.  The  mularial  influences  pfrtain- 
ing  (o  the  situation  of  the  White  House, 
in  the  hot  summer  season^  were  considered 
a  most  serious  drawback,  and  this,  in  cod> 
nectiou  with  various  alarming  symptoms 
that  continued  to  develop  themselves^  to> 
gether  with  the  president's  urgent  desire 
for  a  change  of  air  and  location,  le<I  to  the 
plan  of  removing  him  to  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.     Offers  were  at  once  made  by  the 
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"  we  will  take  that  chance.'*  In  a  similar 
strain  of  calmness,  resignation,  and  often- 
times of  pleasantry,  did  ho  converse  with 
his  other  physicians,  also  with  his  faithful 
nurse  Mrs.  Edson,  and  with  his  warinly 
attached  personal  friends,  Messrs.  Swaim 
and  liockwoll. 

All  that  human  love  and  skill  could  do 
wan  done,  for  many  vve*'ks,  to  relieve,  com- 
fort, and  restore  the  distinguished  patient; 
but,  as  often  as  the  great  public  heart  was 
made  to  swell  with  joy,  when  the  prospect 


owners  of  residences  at  that  beautiful  and 
healthy  .sea  shore  resort,  of  the  free  use  of 
their  houses,  and  that  of  Mr,  Francklyn, 
an  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  public 
spirit,  was  finally  accepted. 

The  removal  was  made  on  the  sixth  of 
September,  by  a  special  train.  The  jour- 
ney was  accomplished  without  the  slight- 
est trouble,  so  ample  and  perfect  were  the 
arrangements  for  the  purpose.  The  appli* 
auces  were  so  complete,  that  all  trouble 
from  the  jarring  of  the  train  or  rattle  of 
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passing  the  bridges  was  avoided.  The 
heat  was  the  worst  element.  No  trains 
were  in  motion  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  th«  Nation's  Special.  There  was  uni- 
versal turning  out  at  all  stations,  great 
and  .small  ;  doors  of  farm  houses  were 
crowded;  and  worliraen  in  tields  and  from 
factories,  along  the  whole  line,  stood  watch- 
ing for  the  trainband  reverently  uncovered 
as  it  passed.  The  speed  was  great,  and 
the  president  constantly  urged  greater,— he 
rode  so  easily,  and  felt  so  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  saving  time,  and  thus  husband- 
ing his  little  strength.  At  Trenton, 
where  it  was  decided  to  dress  the  wound, 
he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  progress  seems  more 
important,  to  me,"  so  it  was  allowed  to  go 


behalf,  that  when  Mr.  Warren  Young 
passed  along  the  room  with  some  mail 
matter,  the  president  seeing  him  held  out 
his  hand,  remarking,  "  WaiTen,  don't  you 
think  I  look  better  to  day  ?  "  To  which 
Mr.  Young  responded  in  the  affirmative ; 
and,  continuing,  the  president  added  with 
emphasis,  ''and  I  feel  better — this  is  good 
air." 

The  fluctuations  of  gain  and  loss,  how- 
ever, which  had  characterized  the  case 
from  the  bogiuning,  still  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  buoyancy  of  spirits  ex- 
hibited alike  by  the  physicians,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  patient  himself.  He  had  even 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  reclin- 
ing chair,  frotn  which  he    might  have  a 
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until  he  arrived.  Two  miles  were  run.  by 
close  count,  by  several  watches,  in  fifty- 
five  seconds,  and  the  average  run,  includ- 
ing stops,  was  over  fifty-five  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  time  of  arrival  the  beat  was  in- 
tense— intense  throughout  the  country,^ 
but  when  this  passedt  and  the  fresh  sea 
breeze  set  in,  the  president  enjoyed  it  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  benefit  to  his  health 
seemed  so  eni-ounigirig  that  the  bulletins 
were  diminished  in  frequency,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  went  off  in  pursuit  of 
recreation,  and  the  governor.^  of  the  sev- 
eral States  united  in  recommending  a  day 
of  solemn  prayer  to  Gml  for  his  continued 
improvement  and  complete  recovery.  So 
marked  was  the  apparent  change  in  his 


window  view  of  the  ocean ;  the  chair  was 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  a  little  more  than 
twenty  degrees,  and  the  president  lay  upon 
it  with  his  head  slightly  more  elevated 
than  it  was  upon  the  bed.  The  change 
was  80  refreshing  (hat  he  asked  to  have  it 
repeated  the  following  day,  which  was 
done.  On  being  placed  in  the  elmir  and 
wheeled  over  to  the  window,  where  he 
could  look  cut  upon  the  ocean,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  This  is  good.  I  like  this.  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  been  taken  here 
three  weeks  ago."  The  remarkable  com- 
plications of  the  case  continued,  however, 
ro  assert  themselves,  none  of  these  being 
more  discouraging,  perhaps,  than  the  later 
rigors  and  fevers,  with  the  accompanying 
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extreme  exhaustion  anil  ii)capa«itj  for 
food.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
theae  trouhlea  might  bo  overcome,  and  no 
ftlariu  or  i^nxiety  was  excited  beyond  what 
the  case  bad  oftentimea  created  from  the 
first.  Things  thus  continued  until  the 
nineteenth  of  September, — the  night,  as  it 
happened,  when  hia  old  companion  in  arms, 
General  Swaim,  was  to  watch  with  him. 
He  had  been  with  the  sufferer  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  from  three  o'clock  in  the  af ter^ 
noon.  A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  left  Col.  Rockwell,  with 
whom  he  had  been  talking  for  some  min- 


utes in  the  lower  hall,  and  proceeded  np. 
stairs  to  the  president's  room.  On  enter* 
ing,  Gen.  Swaim  found  Mrs.  Garfield 
sitting  by  the  bedside.  There  were  no 
other  persons  in  the  room.  He  said  to 
her,  "  How  is  everything  going  ?  '*  She 
replied,  "  He  is  sleeping  nicely."  He 
then  said,  "I  think  you  would  better  go 
to  bed  and  rest,"  and  asked  her  what  had 
been  prescribed  for  him  to  take  during  the 
night.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  know ; 
that  she  had  given  him  milk  punch  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  general  then  said, 
"  If  you  will   wait  a  moment,  I  wil\  go 
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into  the  dcx;tor'a  room,  and  see  what  is  to 
be  given  during  the  night.^' 

"  There  is,"  Mrs.  Garfield  replied,  '*  beef 
tea  down  stairs.  Daniel  knows  where  to 
get  it." 

"  I  then  Went," — General  Swaim  relates, 
— "into  the  doctor's  room.  I  found  Dr. 
Bliss  there,  and  asked  l>im  what  was  to  be 
given  during  the  night.  He  answered,  '  I 
think  I  would  better  fix  up  a  list,  and  will 
bring  it  in  to  you  pretty  soon.*  I  then 
went  back  into  the  sick  rooni,  and  had 
some  Httle  conversation  with  Mrs.  Garfield. 
She  felt  the  president's  hand,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  forehead,  saying,  '  He  seems 
to  be  in  good  condition,*  and  passed  out 
of  the  room.  I  immediately  felt  his  hands, 
feet  and  knees.  I  thought  that  his  knees 
seemed  somewhat  coM,  and  got  a  flannel 
cloth,  heated  it  at  the  lire,  and  laid  it  over 
his  limbs.  I  also  heated  another  cloth,  and 
laid  it  over  his  right  hand,  and  then  sat 
down  in  a  chair  lieside  his  bed.  I  wan 
scarcely  seated,  when  Dr.  Boyuton  came  in 
and  felt  the  president's  pulse.  I  asked 
him  how  it  seemed  to  him.  *  It  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  was  this  afternoon,  but  very 
good.'  I  said,  '  He  seems  to  be  doing 
well.'  '  Yes,*  he  answered,  and  passed 
out  He  was  not  in  the  room  more  than 
two  minutes.  Shortly  after  this,  the  pres- 
ident awoke.  As  he  tamed  his  head  on 
awaking,  I  rose,  and  took  hold  of  his 
hand.  I  was  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
bed,  as  he  lay.  I  remarked,  '  You  have 
had  a  very  comfortable  sleep.'  He  said, 
*0A,  Sieaim  ;  this  terrible  pain,''  placing 
his  right  htind  on  his  breast,  over  the  region 
of  the  heart.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him.  He  naid,  *  Some  water.' 
I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
poured  out  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Poland  water  into  a  glass,  and  gave  him  to 
drink  ;  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  I 
raising  his  head  as  usual,  andhedrank  the 
water  very  naturally.  I  then  handed  the 
glass  to  the  colored  man,  Daniel,  who 
came  in  during  the  time  I  was  getting  the 
water.  Afterward  I  took  a  napkin,  and 
wiped  his  forehead,  as  he  usually  [terspired 
on  awaking.     He  then  said.  *  Oh,  Swaim. 


this  terrible  pain  I  Press  your  hand  on 
it.'  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  chest.  He 
then  threw  both  hands  up  to  the  side  and 
about  on  a  line  with  his  head,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Oh,  Swaim,  can't  you  stop  this  ?' 
and  again,  '  Oh,  Swaim  ! ' " 

It  was  at  this  stage,  says  General  Swaim, 
that  the  president  looked  at  him  with  a 
staring  expression.  *'I  asked  him  if  he 
was  suffering  much  pain.  Keceiving  no 
answer,  I  repeated  the  question,  with  like 
result.  I  then  concluded  that  he  was 
either  dying  or  was  having  a  severe  spasm, 
and  called  to  Daniel,  who  was  at  the  door, 
to  tell  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Garfield  to  come 
in  immediately,  and  glanced  at  the  small 
clock  hanging  on  the  chandelier  nearly 
over  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  saw  that  it 
was  ten  minutes  after  ten  o'clock.  Dr. 
Bliss  came  in  within  two  or  three  minutes. 
I  told  Daniel  to  bring  the  light — a 
lighted  candle  behind  a  screen  near  the 
door.  When  the  light  shone  full  on  his 
face,  I  faw  that  he  was  dying.  When  Dr. 
Bliss  came  in  a  moment  after,  I  said,  'Doc- 
tor, have  you  any  sttmulaut — lie  seems  to 
be  dying.*  He  took  hold  of  his  wrist,  as 
if  feeling  for  the  pulse,  and  said|  ' Fes,  he 
is  dying! '  I  then  said  to  Daniel,  *  Run, 
and  arouse  the  house.'  At  that  moment, 
Colonel  Rockwell  came  in,  when  Dr.  Bliss 
said.  *Let  us  rub  his  limbs,'  which  we 
did, 

In  a  very  few  momenta,  Mrs.  Garfield 
came  in,  and  said,  '  What  does  this  mean  ?  ' 
and  a  moment  after  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  why 
am  I  made  to  suffer  this  cruel  wrong  I '  At 
half-past  ten,  tn  the  evening,  he  breathed 
his  last,  calmly  and  peacefully." 

At  the  final  moment,  the  following  per- 
sons were  present:  Mrs.  Garfield  and 
her  daughter  Mollie,  Drs.  Bliss,  Agnew, 
and  Boynton,  General  Swaim,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Rockwell,  J.  Stanley  Brown,  C.  0. 
Rockwell,  and  Daniel  Sprigga.  Dr.  Bliss 
acknowledged  that  the  president's  death 
was  acomplete  surprise  to  him.  Before  leav- 
ing  his  patient,  to  write  out  the  directions 
of  the  night,  for  the  watchers,  the  doctor 
itjquired  of  the  president  how  he  felt,  and 
the  reply  was  in  his  usual  cheerful  tone» 
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''Pretty  well.*'  On  rencliing  the  room, 
after  General  Swaim's  summons,  Dr.  Bliss 
lound  the  president  unconscious  ;  he  placed 
hia  ear  over  ihe  region  of  the  heart  and 
could  only  detect  a  faint  flutter, — pulsL'  he 
had  none.  Some  hypodermic  injections  of 
brandy  were  given  in  tlie  region  of  the 
heart,  but  without  efft-ct.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  thrown  back- 
wards, and  there  was  not  a  tremor  or  move- 
ment of  the  bodv- 

The  effort  with  whicli  Mrs  GarGeld 
controlled  her  feelings  was  seen  in  the 
fixed  lines  of  the  face,  as  she  arose  and 
went  from  the  room.  At  the  door  of  her 
chamber,  she  broke  quite  down  for  the 
first  time ;  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  in  her 
first  burst  of  grief  shut  herself  alone  in 
her  chamber.  She  remained  thus  alone^ 
for  perhaps  three  minutes,  and  what  new 
strength  she  got  in  brief  communion  with 
God,  was  seen  in  her  brave  and  resolute 
face,  as  she  came  back  to  the  bed  where 
her  dead  husband  lay.  The  doctors,  with 
womanly  gentleness,  had  closed  the  eye- 
lids and  compose<I  the  linib»}.  Mrs.  Gar^ 
field  sat  down  by  the  bed.  There  she  re- 
mained several  hours. 

The  tidings  of  the  president's  death  fell 
like  a  pall  on  the  land,  and,  in  sympathy 
and  grief,  the  whole  world  wixs  kin.  Rulers 
and  governments  from  the  farthermost 
parts  of  the  earth  made  haste  to  send 
messages  of  profoundest  sorrow.  A  sam- 
ple of  this  tender  friendship,  as  it  flowed 
in  upon  the  stricken  republic  from  distant 
realms,  was  the  following  from  Queen 
Victoria:  **  Would  you  express  my  sincere 
condolence  to  the  late  president's  motlier 
and  inquire  after  her  healtlt,  as  well  as  af- 
ter Mrs.  Garfield's.  I  should  be  thankful  if 
you  would  procure  me  a  good  i»hotoj»raph 
of  Genetid  GarQekL"  The  bells  of  the 
English  cathedral 3  were  tolled,  the  Eng- 
lish court  went  into  mourning,  and  the 
Queen  directed  that  a  floral  wreath  be  pre- 
pared as  an  offering  from  her  own  hands 
for  the  funeral  bier.  Throughout  our  own 
country,  business  was  suspended ;  the  courts 
adjourned;  the  theaters  were  closed;  the 
public  buildings,  the  dwellings  and  stores 
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were  draped  in  mourning ;  the  bells  were 
tolled  ;  flags  hung  at  half-mast ; — lamenta- 
tion aii<l  woe  were  on  every  hand. 

On  Wednesday  following,  the  remains, 
of  which  a  careful  autopsy  had  been  made, 
revealing  the  fact  that  ''surg«'ry  has  no 
resources  by  which  the  fatal  result  could 
have  been  averted,"  were  borne  out  from 
Francklyn  cottage,  to  begin  its  last  solemn 
journey.  Adorned  by  a  single  cross  of 
flowers,  the  casket  Wiis  placed  in  the  car 
prepared  for  its  reception,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  military  and  naval  guard,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  bereaved  family  and  atten<l- 
ing  friend.s,  the  train  departed  for  Wash- 
ington and  Clevelau'l.  The  entire  route 
wjis  lined,  as  it  were,  by  mourners  raising 
their  hats  and  maintaining  an  awed  silence. 
At  Ocean  Grove,  thousands  of  people 
watched  it  pass,  the  bells  tolling  solemnly 
meanwhile ;  at  Monmouth  Junction,  a 
delegation  of  students  from  Princeton 
College  met  tlie  train,  and,  on  its  reach- 
ing Princeton  Junction,  five  hundred  of 
the  young  men  stood  in  files  on  the  si<le8 
of  the  track,  which  liad  been  strewn 
with  flowers;  at  Wilmington,  Del,,  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  paid  their  tribute 
of  silent  respect ;  and  so  on,  from  point  to 
point. 

At  Washington  four  entire  days  were 
devoted  to  grief  and  funeral  rites.  Na- 
tional homage  and  ceremonial  appeared  to 
center  here.  The  great  point  of  interest 
was  the  Rotunda  of  the  capitol,  where  the 
body  lay  in  state.  In  the  center  was  placed 
the  catafalque,  about  three  feet  above  the 
floer.  It  is  the  same  one  that  held  the 
casket  encasing  the  reraains  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Its  lower  platform  was  covered 
with  perfectly  black  Brussels  carpet,  and 
the  trimmings  were  of  heavy  black  corded 
silk,  silk  fringe  and  tassels,  silver  moldings, 
etc.  Of  the  floral  decorations  of  the  cata- 
falque, most  noticeable  was  a  broken  column 
of  Marshal  Neil  white  roses,  about  three 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  white  dove 
with  wings  outspread  ;  next  came  a  beaute- 
ous design,  representing  the  Gates  Ajar, 
the  columns  being  of  similar  white  roses, 
the  bars  of  the  gate  of  variegated  white 
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unnv  uvisG  in  statk  ix  thk  caI'iiul  ikui-xda. 

aim  greeu  aud  the  gate  posts  Hurmouuted 
by  glubes  of  immortellea.  Next  to  this 
was*  a  crown  of  wliite  ro-e-buds,  the  points 
being  tipped  witli  fern.  BL^yond  this  was 
a  bank  of  white  flowers,  from  which  sprang 
a  column,  and  on  this  perched  a  white 
dove;  the  words,  **  Our  martyrfd  Presi- 
dent," appeared  in  green,  upon  the  wliite 
bank.  At  eacli  end  of  the  floral  disphiy 
was  a  wreath  of  ivy  lyaves  lying  on  the 
floor.  But  conspicuous  above  all,  was  the 
massive  and  magnifirent  wreath,  composed 
of  white  rosea,  nniilax  and  stephaiiotis,^ — 
the  mo«t  beautiful  ever  seen  in  Washing- 


ton,— from  the  queen  of  England.  The 
interior  of  the  rotunda  was  hang  in  blacli, 
and  both  rotunda  aud  dome  were  lustrously 
illuminated.  Tens  of  thousand;*  thronged 
the  capitol,  day  and  night,  to  view  the  face 
of  the  beloved  president.  This  was  onlj 
interrupted  by  the  aunouuceruent  of  Mrs. 
Garfield's  coming  to  take  her  final  look 
of  the  precious  countenance.  All  sounds 
were  instantly  hushed,  every  one  withdrew, 
and  then  the  stricken  widow — her  slight 
form  wrapped  in  deepest  mourning,  and 
leaving  her  attendants  at  the  door — ad- 
vanced alone  to  take  her  last  and  tearful 
farewell  look ;  and  here,  in  the  solitude 
and  sacredne-'S  of  her  grief,  she  remained 
fiome  fifteen  minutes. 

Simple,  Tike  the  religious  services  before 
the  departure  from  Elberon,  aod  in  keeping 
with  the  Christian  8itiip1ifit3'  of  character 
which  always  distinguished  Mr.  Garfield, 
were  the  funeral  exercises  in  the  capito). 
Rev  Mr.  Power,  the  late  president's  pastor, 
officiated.     The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
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Washiogton  rendered  some  impressive 
BelectioDs,  includiug  the  antbem,  "To 
Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  aiy  Spirit;''  prayer 
and  eulogy  followed  ;  and  the  remains 
Wtr*  then  conducted  to  the  hearse.  An 
immense  funeral  escort,  of  surpassing  mag- 
nificence and  solemnity,  accompanied  the 
funeral  car  to  the  train  which  was  to 
conrey  the  same  and  the  mourning  party 
to  Cleveland,  —  the  car  containing  the 
body  being  open  at  the  side,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  casket  being  seen  along  the 
journey. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  train  was  met 
at  the  Ohio  state  line  by  the  governor  and 
other  officials,  including  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Cleveland ;  in  which  city,  on 
Moudaj',  Sept.  26th,  the  mortal  part  of 
the  dead  president  was  to  be  consigned  to 
its  last  resting-place, — a  day  which  was 
also  observed,  in  accordance  with  appoint- 
ment by  President  Arthur  and  by  many 
of  the  governor.^  of  the  States,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  The  day  was 
indeed  one  of  stillness  and  worship  and 
funereal  observance  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  Abroad,  too,  the  occa- 
sion was  seriously  commemorated.  In 
London,  stores  were  closed  and  buildings 
draped  ;  the  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  Thames 
displayed  its  fiags  at  half  mast;  the  royal 
palaces  indicated  bereavement ;  portraits 
of  President  Gariietd  hung  in  black 
abounded  ;  funeral  dirges  were  played  at 
St.  James'  palace  j  devotional  services  were 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
churches  ■  and  the  tolling  of  bells  was 
universaL  In  Puris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Mad- 
rid, Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  eten  in 
India,  there  was  observance  of  the  day  and 
3vent  of  America's  woe. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  embraces 
the  beautiful  Lake  View  Cemetery — a  few 
miles  from  the  president's  former  home — 
in  which,  in  accordance  with  hia  expressed 
wish,  he  was  to  be  buried.  Here,  a  special 
pavilion  was  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  the  coffin,  forty-four  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  spanned  by  arches  thirty-six  feet 
high  and  twenty-four  feet  wide ;  the  inte- 
rior was   beautiBed  with  rare  plants  and  I 


flowers.  Here  rested  the  catafalque,  stand- 
ing with  its  four  open  arches  and  sur- 
mounted by  its  massive  golden  ball,  with  a 
cannon  resting  on  each  of  its  four  corners, 
heavily  draped  in  black;  large,  black  flags 
drooped  from  each  aide  immediately  be- 
neath the  cornice,  and  still  lower  fell  the 
national  colors,  with  streamers  of  crape 
alternating  with  the  bars  of  red  and  white  ; 
an  elegant  shield,  several  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  swords,  had  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  octagonal  faces  of  the  four 
sides,  and,  haK  circling  the  arches,  were 
choice  ferns  upon  a  white  background 
arranged  in  triangular  shape,  also  a  heavy 
gold  lining  running  around  the  pillars,  the 
interior  was  draped  in  plain  and  appropri- 
ate bands  of  rich  black  goods. 

On  this  memorable  Monday,  the  weather 
broke  calm  and  delightful,  and  the  great 
lake,  beside  which  Cleveland  rests,  lay 
placid  and  beautiful.  At  an  early  hour  the 
whole  city  was  in  motion,  everybody  mov- 
ing towards  the  park,  where  the  procession 
was  to  form  and  the  funeral  ceremonies 
take  place.  Multitudes  poured  in  from 
every  section,  and  by  tiMi  o'clock  200,000 
people  had  gathered  around  the  pquart. 
At  the  time  appointed,  the  dignitaries  of 
the  government,  including  every  depart- 
ment, civil  and  military,  marched  upon  the 
platform,  each  wearing  a  heavy  black 
mourning  scarf,  with  black  and  white 
rosettes  upon  the  breillst,  the  whole  com- 
posing the  Guard  of  Honor,  headed  by 
General  Sherman. 

In  due  time,  the  bereaved  family  were 
driven  to  the  pavilion.  Among  the  first 
to  alight  was  the  venerable  mother  of  the 
martyred  chieftain, — the  poor,  wasted  form 
of  the  dear  woman  being  helped  from  her 
carriage,  and  conducted  slowly  up  the  in- 
cline that  led  to  the  princely  bier  upon 
which  rested  the  form  of  her  idolized  sou. 
Unmindful  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
with  her  whole  mind  engrossed  in  grief, 
she  sat  down  in  silence  in  the  seat  provided 
for  her  ;  but  her  peut-up  feelings  could  not 
be  repressed,  and  she  shortly  moved  ovei 
to  the  co£5n,  and,  leaning  upon  it,  laid  her 
cheek  upon  the  cover,  her  lips  moving  in 
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and   one-half   hours   in   passing  a   given 
point. 

At  the  receiving  vault  there  was  a  cata- 
falque placed  in  the  center,  and  draped 
flags  were  hung  at  each  side.  At  the  head 
was  suspended  a  superb  wreath  sent  to 
Mrs,  Garfield  by  the  ladies  of  Dubuque, 
and  another  sent  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  of  Brazil  ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  sprays  of  evergreen,  ujx>n  which  were 
strewn  flowers  in  great    profusion.     Out- 


or  two  later  Harry  and  James  got  out. 
Neither  Mrs.  Garfield  nor  the  president's 
mother  left  the  carringe,  hut  both  of  thera 
threw  back  their  veils,  and  gazed  long  at 
the  sight  within  the  vault.  General  Swaim, 
Colonel  Corbiu  and  Colonel  Rockwell,  and 
a  few  others  of  the  close  family  friends, 
left  their  seats,  and  ex-president  Hayes, 
Mr.  Evarts  and  Secretaries  Blaine  and 
Windom.  were  near  the  tomb.  As  the 
coffin  was  placed  on  the  catafalque  in  the 
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side,  a  carpet  had  been  laid  to  the  carriage 
way,  which  was  covered  with  a  black  can- 
opy ;  this  carpet  was  also  strewn  with 
flowers,  while  around  were  scattered  im- 
mortelles and  other  flowers. 

It  was  about  half  past  three  o'clock 
when  the  funeral  car  came  down  to  the 
soutb  of  the  vault,  and  was  halted  just  be- 
yond it.  Mrs  Garfield's  carriage  stopped 
just  in  front  of  the  vault,  au'l  a  moment 


vault,  the  marine  band  played  the  familiar 
strains  of  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
The  closing  services  were  then  performed, 
ctinsisting  of  music  by  the  marine  band, 
an  address  by  Rev.  Dr  Jones,  chaplain  of 
the  president's  old  regiment,  singing  by 
nne  of  the  musical  societies,  atid  benedic- 
tion by  Rev.  Dr.  Hinsdale.  Secretary 
Blaine  and  the  president's  sons  entered  the 
vault.     Other  prominent  persons  crowded 
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ANARCHY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— IN  FULL  FORCE,  AND 

WITH  BLOODY  WEAPONS.— MEETS  ITS  DOOM  IN 

THE  COURTS  AND  ON  THE   SCAFFOLD 

IN  CHICAGO,— 1880-87. 


Anarchr. — Ita  Arowed  Principle  aod  Ainu. — It  Straggles  Againat  Law  and  Order  in  Chicago,  HI.,  mod 
Milwaakee.  Wis ,  aod,  for  the  First  Time  in  the  Western  World,  Testa  the  SCT«Dg;th  of  Repoblican 
lustitutiouB. — Transplanting  the  Social  Dii»ea«e  from  Europe  to  America. — Foreign  Agitators  Seek  a 
Congenial  Field  in  "Freedom's  Land." — Their  Theories,  Aims,  and  Methods. — Anti-Government 
Principles  Loudly  Proclaimed. — Destnictiou  of  the  Slate,  Church,  and  Societ/. — l^fiance  of  all  Legal 
Restraint. — Red-banded  Schemea  and  Plottings. — Dynamite  and  Violence  to  be  Employed. — How  and 
Where  tlie  Bombe  Ware  Made. — Moiderous  Appeals  to  Workingmen. — Fatal  Scene  of  Conflict  Pre- 
cipitated.— Dynamite  Bombs  Thrown  Into  the  Police  Ranks. — Their  Heroic  Fidelity  to  Duty. — Day 
and  Night  of  Blood  and  Terror. —  Horror  and  Indignation  Throughout  the  Country . — Uarveet  of 
Death  and  .Mntilation. — Arrest  of  Some  of  the  Most  Noted  T..^aders — Their  Conviction  After  a  Two 
Months'  Trial. — Incidents  Stated  by  Mr.  Heid,  a  Deputy -Sheriff. — Vindication  of  Law  and  Justice. — 
Justice  of  the  Sentence  Questioned   by  Some. — Life   Iniprisoumeut  Urged. — Executions  Amidst  a 

Tamultnous  Throng. 

— = = — ■■■  — = — 

"  A»xucntt  A  ■tatoofMeirijr  when  than  b  no  kw  or  Mpnoia  poww,  wd  indindMli  do  what  thwf  plriat  vlth  ImpBoHr.'-WcssrcB's 
OicTioBAar. 

"Bnrrali  Ibr  Ananlirt**— ajTAacaiar  Baovr  vsoa  the  9c«rroLO. 


T  is  almost  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  aay  here,  that  the  brond 
freedom  of  opinion — and  of  speech  as  well — secfured  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  to  every  citizen  thereof, 
confirmed  and  guaranteed,  too,  by  tlie  various  States  of  the 
Union,  constitutes  a  political  feature  in  the  American  re- 
public, well  nigh  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  statutes  against  lawlessness  and  violeticB 
of  public  speech,  enacted  in  the  interests  of  the  coraniou 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  which  of  course  give  to  citizen- 
ship, in  any  land,  ita  chief  value,  have  failed  at  times  to 
control  portions  of  the  populace  centering  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  lo  these  instances,  the  defiant  element  has 
consisted  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  people  native  to 
other  countries,  and  of  naturally  anti-monarchicall  politics, 
widening  and  degenerating  into  anti-government  theories  of 
the  most  revolutionary  and  destructive  character — in  other 
words,  Anarcht  transplanted  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  insanely  demanding 
the  abrogation  of  all  government,  and  of  all  social  institutions,  as  now  existing  and 
regulated  by  law. 
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It  was  in  Chicago, — owing,  it  was  flatly 
charged,  to  the  eucouragement  afforded 
by  a  municipal  government  notoriously  free 
from  all  tlie  restniiiita  of  a  wise  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  freedom  with  which 
crimiuala  of  a  certain  political  hue  were 
allowed  to  escape  their  just  deserts, — 
that  the  most  turbulent  and  deadly 
anarclti^tic,  commuuistic,  and  socialistic 
elements  had  for  a  long  time  seethed 
and  plotted,  culminating  at  last  in  a 
fruitage  and  harvest  of  horrors  that 
fihocked  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the 
legitimate  ootcome  of  the  teachings  of 
Johann  Most.  Louise  Michel,  Rochefort, 
and  other  extreme  doctrinaires  of  the 
modern  school  of  social  destructionists. 
According  to  these  teai^hing.s,  as  promul- 
gated  over  and  over  again,  from  the  ros- 
trum and  through  the  press,  the  favoring 
circumstances  hj  which  anarchy  was  to  be 
realized  were  thus  outlined: — "The  panic 
comeS|  the  public  are  excited,  outbreaks 
occur,  the  large  centers  revolt ;  and,  the 
places  where  but  few  destruction ist'*  re- 
side being  thus  made  points  for  rallying 
on  the  part  of  the  conservative  element  of 
aociefcyj  the  work  devolving  on  those  of 
the  order  who  belong  to  such  localities  is, 
by  secret  methods,  and  with  all  the  aid  of 
science  in  destructive  warfare,  to  create 
sufficient  turmoil  to  keep  the  conservatives 
at  home.  Meanwhile,  in  the  large  cen- 
ters, meaaures  the  boldest  and  most  active 
are  to  be  pnr:iiued — the  revolutionists  head- 
ing, leading,  and  controlling  the  outbreak, 
fieizing  the  places  of  power,  and  laying 
hands  on  the  machinery  of  government. 
Once  installer!  in  control,  the  decrees  carry- 
ing out  the  new  condition  of  things  are  to 
be  promulgated  and  vigorously  enforce*!." 

Among  the  most  zealous  and  unscru- 
pulous propagandistd  of  these  theories, 
in  America,  Johann  Most  and  August 
9piiL<  early  became  conspicuous.  The  first 
named,  a  German  by  birth,  and  gifted 
with  a  certain  fluency  of  speech,  in  time 
deserterl  labor  for  politics,  and,  when 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  succeeded  in 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  or  parliament,  by  the    social- 


istic party,  then  and  there  bo  active. 
While  in  this  position,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  eccentric  extravagance,  the  re- 
sult of  whicli  wa.s,  after  an  exciting  con- 
test, his  expulsion  from  that  body.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  established 
the  Freiheit  (freedom)  newspaper,  which 
was  smuggled  in  large  quantities  into 
Germany,  and  distributed  in  socialistic 
quarters.  In  one  of  the  issues  of  this 
sheet,  an  article  rejoicing  over  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  March, 
1881j  caused  his  arrest  in  England,  by 
the  English  government,  although  that 
country  had  been  regarded  as  a  safe  field 
for  free  speech  by  Continental  assassins. 
Being  found  guilty  of  a  crime,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  came  to  the  United  States,  and  here 
advocated,  in  New  York,  by  speech  and 
pen.  the  practices  of  murder  and  arson. 
Tlie  career  of  Spies  and  some  of  his  con- 
federates will  appear  lurther  on. 

It  was  in  Chicago,  as  already  remarked, 
that  tlie  most  turbulent  and  deadly  anarch- 
istic, communistic,  aud  socialistic  elements 
had  for  a  long  time  seethed  and  plotted; 
here  was  to  bo  the  field  of  its  most  bloody 
conspiracy  and  enactments,  and  here  it 
was  to  be  risited  by  the  stern  hand  of 
justice  with  the  weightiest  retributive 
blow.  In  the  early  part  of  May,  1886, 
some  twenty  thousand  men  were  idle,  in 
that  city,  on  account  of  the  agitation  of 
the  eight-hour  labor  rule,  and,  during  this 
period  of  violent  unrest,  "the  anarchists 
resorted  to  dynamite,  as  an  argument^  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  evening  of  May  fourth,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  most  excited  aud  tumultuous 
class  was  called,  by  means  of  an  incendiary 
handbill,  at  a  point  inDesplaines  street,  to 
listen  to  speeches  about  the  labor  troubles 
and  n  &g!it  that  had  taken  place  between 
the  police  and  a  company  of  strikers. 
The  speakers  were  August  Spies,  of  the 
daily  anarchist  paper,  the  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tuni^.  and  his  fellows,  Sam  Fielden  and  A. 
R.  Parsons,  the  most  notorious  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  of  destruction.  When 
Parsons  had    wrought  the  crowd  to   des- 
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peration,  and  exclaimed,  "  To  arms !  to 
arma !  "  the  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
policemen,  who  were  in  readinesa  at  a 
neighboring  station,  was  ordered  out  to 
disperse  the  excited  crowd.  When  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  Fielden 
was  ruitiing  the  passions  of  the  vast  throng 
to  the  highest  pitch. 

And  now  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
police  advanced  to  the  wagon  which  was 
used  as  a  rostrum,  and  ordered  the  crowd 
tu  disperse.  He  had  hardly  given  the 
word,  when  a  spluttering  fuse  was  -Been 
flying  through  the  air  toward  the  police- 
men. It  was  a  dynamite  bomb,  which 
was  well  aimed,  and  foil  directly  in  the 
miildle  of  the  street,  between  two  double 
columns  of  the  police,  e^iploJiug  aa  soon 
aa  it  struck  the  ground.  The  policemen 
were  for  a  moment  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  orator  closed  his  harangue  abruptly, 
and  the  throng  assembled  in  a  menacing 
attitude  before  the  body  of  police.  The 
bomb  had  killed  and  wounded  about  thirty 
men,  and  the  atiarchists  in  front  and  on 
either  side  opened  tire  directly  on  the 
policemen  who  had  escaped  the  bomb. 
The  men  cjuickly  recovered  themselves, 
and  returned  the  fire,  until  the  crowd  fled, 
many  persons  being  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon,  during  the  flight.  After 
this,  the  work  of  taking  away  the  bodies 
of  the  killed,  and  of  removing  the  wounded, 
was  begun.  On  the  next  day,  there  were 
scores  of  patientai  in  the  county  hospital, 
who  were  injured  by  the  bomb  or  in  the 
battle  that  followed  the  explosion.  The 
scenes  were  heartrending.  Fortunately, 
the  discipline  and  courage  of  the  police 
prevented  a  general  overthrow  of  the 
authorities  and  the  complete  capture  of 
the  city  by  outlaws. 

That  the  municipal  officials,  or  those  in 
high  poJitical  pla<;es,  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  any  tragedy  that  might  follow 
the  long  existing  social  antagonisms  and 
public  e.xcitement,  was  unhesitatingly 
charged,  permits  havitig  been  freely 
granted — with  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
legitimate  outcome — for  the  Sunday  as- 
aembling  of  attarchists  and  their  associatef^ 


in  the  Lake  Front  Park.  Here  it  was 
that  the  most  inflammatory  appeals  were 
made  and  reiterated,  and  the  wildest  pas- 
sions  of  the  surging  throng  stirred  to 
frenzy,  and  all  this  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  80  called  guardians  of  the  pablic 
peace. 

For  the  conception  of  and  participation 
in  this  monstrous  crime — the  murden 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  dynamite 
bomb — arrests  were  forthwith  made,  in- 
cluding such  notorious  men  as  August 
Spies,  Samuel  Fielden,  Michael  Schwab, 
Chris  Spie-s,  A.  R.  Parsons,  George  Engel, 
Adolph  Fischer,  0.  W.  Neebe,  and  Louis 
Lingg.  The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the  organ 
of  the  anarchists,  was  suppressed,  and  the 
anarchist  haunts  in  the  city  were  searched. 
In  a  cupboard  in  the  office  of  Spiea's  paper, 
the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  four  or  five  pounds 
of  dynamite  were  found,  of  such  strength 
that,  when  it  was  exploded  at  the  lake 
front,  it  shook  the  ground  several  hundred 
yards  away ;  in  the  editorial  desk  were 
alsi>  found  two  bombs  with  fuses  attached. 

August  Spies,  a  native  of  Germany,  went 
to  Chicago  in  his  youth,  and,  though  hav- 
ing but  little  schooling,  was  always  a  stu- 
dent after  hia  own  fashion  ;  at  twenty,  he 
had  learned  and  discarded  the  trade  of  sad- 
dler, and  tramped  for  some  time  through 
the  West  and  South  ;  at  twenty-four,  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  assumed  the  role  of  a 
politician,  and,  as  a  leader  of  the  socialists, 
delivered  many  speeches,  and  built  up  that 
party  so  that  more  than  ten  thousand  votes 
were  cast  for  its  mayoralty  candidate.  Dr. 
Schmidt.  There  was  no  really  anarchistic 
party  then,  and  Spies  became  manager  of 
the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the 
socialists,  which  had  a  large  circulation 
and  much  influence  with  the  working- 
men  ;  this  paper,  Spies  gradually  molded 
into  an  anarchistic  sheet,  and  from  its 
type  was  struck.  May  4,  1886,  the  memor- 
able circular,  ** Revenge!  Workiiifpnen,  to 
Arms  !  "  which  was  sent  broadcast  among 
the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  groups  in 
the  city. 

Michael  Schwab,  also  a  German  by  birth, 
was  Spies's  assistant  editor,  and  at  leaat  as 
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violent.  Born  in  1853,  he  was  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  good  school- 
ing, learned  bookbiudiug,  and  plunged  into 
sooialiscuj  emigrating  to  Chicago  iu  1879. 

Fischer  was  a  compositor  aod  'ivriter  on 
the  party's  organ,  and  an  ardent  anarchist. 
Born  in  Bremen,  he  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  learned  printing  at 
his  brother's  office  in  the  West,  and  be> 
came  a  most  active  worker  in  the  cause. 

Parsons,  born  at  MoDtgomeryj,  Alabama, 
in  1848,  was  brought  up  in  Texas,  by  his 
brother,  afterward  General  Parsons,  of 
the  Confederate  army;  he  himself  enlisted 
in  that  army  when  only  thirteen  years 
old,  and  served  through  the  war,  after 
which  he  edited  a  weekly  paper  in  Waco. 
Removing  to  Chicago  in  187 J,  he  became 
interested  in  the  labor  party,  then  in 
1876  was  editor  of  The  Socialist,  and 
finally  edited  The  Alarm  from  1884  until 
its  suppression  in  1886.  It  was  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper  that  he  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  niamiracture  of  explosives 
and  how  to  throw  bombs,  and  advocated 
the  destruction  of  society.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  scout  in  Texas,  and  was  a  "  dead 
shot" 

Lingg  was  of  (rerman  birth,  and  was 
not  only  the  youngest  member  of  the 
fraternity,  but  had  been  in  America  only 
about  a  year  or  so.  He  had  been  an 
ardent  anarchist  in  Europe,  and  dynamite 
bombs  were  found  iu  hiss  room. 

Engel,  born  in  Caasel,  (Germany,  came 
to  America  in  1873.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  and 
his  mother  when  he  was  but  ten.  He 
became  a  socialist  of  the  extreme  type, 
and  was  business  manager  of  Spies's 
paper. 

Fielden's  birthplace  was  in  England, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  he  himself 
working  in  a  cotton  mill  from  his  ninth 
year  until  he  reached  his  niajority.  He 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
and  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  after* 
wards  a  preacher.  He  came  to  America 
in  1866,  lived  three  years  in  Cleveland, 
and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1869. 


Within  only  a  day  after  the  fatal  riot, 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  had  been 
contributed  by  citizens  of  Chicago,  and 
several  checks  for  large  amounts  were  sent 
from  other  places,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded  policemen  and  of  the  families  of 
those  who  were  killed.  Throughout  the 
whole  land,  indeed,  profound  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  those  who  were  thus 
made  victims  of  the  red-handed  anarchists, 
mingled  with  admiration  of  the  heroic 
fidelity  to  datj  which  characterized  the 
police  force  under  circumstances  so  terrible 
and  unexpected,  and  this  state  of  public 
feeling  became  immeasurably  intensifie<l 
when,  on  the  following  day,  the  same 
struggle,  aiibstantially,  was  enjicted  in 
Milwaukee,  between  the  Polish  labor  agi- 
tators and  the  militia.  The  mills,  which 
these  socialists  had  threatened  boldly  to 
storm,  were  guar<led  by  four  companies  of 
militia,  duly  called  out  by  the  authorities. 
The  mob,  early  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
marched  with  a  red  dag  toward  the  mills, 
uttering  threats  to  demolish  them.  The 
commaudtug  officer  ordered  them  to  retire, 
but  they  continued  to  advance,  and  the 
militia  fired  into  the  crowd  with  deadly 
aim  and  effect.  The  flag  bearer  was  struck 
by  several  bullets  and  mortalh*  wounded, 
several  others  were  killed,  and  a  large 
number  injured.  General  Rusk,  governor 
of  the  state,  not  onlj'  employed  the  mili- 
tary in  the  promptest  manner,  but  he  gave 
this  answer  to  a  Polish  alderman  of  Mil- 
waukee, w!io  protested  against  the  killing 
of  his  countrymen  by  the  soldiers  : — 

"  You  go  back,  and  tell  your  country- 
men that  we  shall  insist  upon  their  re- 
maining quietly  at  home,  or  going  to 
work  ;  and  that  I  will  stop  their  assem- 
bling in  crowds  for  purposes  of  riot,  if  I 
have  to  call  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
state  into  military  service  to  do  it." 

In  pursuance  of  an  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  against 
the  Chicago  anarchists,  their  trial  for  mur- 
der took  place  in  that  city,  commencing 
June  2l8t,  the  eight  persons  previously 
named— Neebe,  Spies,  Fischer,  Kngel, 
Parsons,   Fielden,  Schwab,  and  Lingg — 
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being  arraigned  on  that  high  charge,  the 
trial  lasting  many  weeks.  Though  tlie 
man  who  actually  threw  the  bomb  failed 
to  be  legally  identified,  the  theory  of  the 
proaecutiou  made  the  attack  on  the  police 
part  of  a  coaapiracy  formed  the  night  be- 
fore, the  appeal,  ''Workingmen,  arm  your- 
selves,  and  appear  in  full  force,"  showing 
the  murderous  purpose  i  evidence  of  what 
had  been  said,  of  like  tenor,  in  the  anar- 
chist newspapers  with  which  the  accused 
had  been  connected,  or  in  their  public 
speeches  in  faror  of  exterminating  the 
police,  was  urged  against  them 

Among  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  a  well  known  anarchist,  who, 
turning  state's  evidence,  declared  that  he 
had  belonged  to  an  armed  body  of  anart-h- 
ista,  and  described  in  detail  the  prepara- 
tions that  had  been  made  by  the  leaders — 
the  defendants  on  trial — for  the  capture  of 
the  city,  the  disabling  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  police,  being  contem* 
plated  ;  at  one  meeting,  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  kill  everybody  that 
opposed  them — it  being  also  propaaed,  at 
the  same  meeting,  that  anarchists  should 
mingle  with  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  kill  everybody,  right  and 
left,  thus  inaugurating,  through  terror  and 
blood,  the  supremacy  of  anarchy.  This 
evidence  was  scarcely  sustained. 

An  entire  day  in  this  trial  was  devoted 
to  the  testimony  of  William  Seliger,  car- 
penter, in  whose  house  dynamite  bombs 
were  manufactured  under  the  supervision 
of  Louis  Lingg.  This  witness  was  an 
anarchist,  a  member  of  the  socialist  order, 
and  recording  secretary  of  the  Carpenter's 
Uuloa.  His  revelations  were  startling  to 
every  one,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  prison- 
ers was  plainly  depicted  in  their  faces. 
Seliger's  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  fourth  of  May  he  was  up  early,  and 
had  previously  told  Lingg  he  wanted  those 
bombs  removed  from  his  dwelling,  being 
told  in  reply  to  work  diligently  at  them, 
and  that  they  would  be  taken  away  that 
day.  Witness  worked  at  some  bad  shells, 
drilling  the  holes,  a  job  of  about  half  an 
hour,  Lingg  returning  from  a  meeting  on 


the  West  Side  about  one  o'clock,  and  tell- 
ing witness  he  did  not  work  very  much, — 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  more. — to 
which  reply  was  made  that  there  was  no 
pleasure  in  such  work.  Lingg  said,  *' We 
will  have  to  work  harder  this  afternoon/' 
and  told  him  to  go  to  a  place  on  Clybome 
avenue,  to  get  some  bolts  to  put  into  the 
shells;  he  got  about  fifty  bolts,  and  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  several  men  worked 
with  him,  Lingg  himself  working  on  gas 
pipeti,  putting  in  tubes,  and  about  forty 
bombs  were  made  in  alt.  As  exhibited  to 
the  court,  these  were  wrought  iron  tubes, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  long.  Lingg  cast  the  round  bombs 
once,  alone,  in  the  rear  room  of  witness's 
store,  some  six  weeks  before  May  first, 
Lingg  remarking  that  every  workingman 
should  have  d^^namite  and  learn  to  use 
it — that  there  was  going  to  be  an  "agita- 
tion,"— that  the  bombs  would  be  good 
*•  fodder"  for  the  capitalists  and  for  the 
police  who  might  undertake  to  protect 
them, — that  the  bombs  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted that  evening,  as  they  were  to  be 
used  that  night. 

On  the  above  witness  leaving  the  house, 
in  the  evening,  Lingg  accompanied  him, 
and  they  carried  a  little  trunk  containing 
the  bombs,  these  being  all  loaded  with 
dynamite  and  having  caps  fixed  on  them. 
While  they  were  carrying  them,  they  met 
one  Metzenberg,  and  the  three  conveyed 
the  trunk  to  Neff's  Hall,  Clyborn©  ave- 
nue, being  taken  in  through  a  side  door 
and  into  a  hallway  ;  the  trunk  was  opened, 
several  persons  coming  to  look  at  the  con- 
tents, and  two  or  three  taking  bombs, 
witness  himaelf  putting  two  into  his  potik- 
ets,  and  the  rest  were  left  in  the  i>assage- 
way.  This  hall  was  called  the  "shanty" 
of  the  conimunist.s,  anarchists,  and  social- 
ists,— all  used  to  meet  there. 

On  leaving  Neff's,  Lingg  and  two  others 
were  with  him,  and  were  afterward  joined 
by  two  more ;  all  had  bombs,  and  addi- 
tional testimony  went  to  show  that  the 
bombs  were  used  at  the  fatal  attack  upon 
the  police,  during  the  open-air  meeting  of 
the  anarchists,   called,  ostensibly,  to   de- 
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nounc©  "  the  latest  act  of  the  police,"  in 
dispersing  the  crowd  of  strikers  about  the 
McCormick  reaper  works.  The  effect  of 
this  ev^ideuce,  in  the  court  room,  was  ex- 
tremely startling,  furnishing,  as  it  did,  an 
inside  view  of  the  ways  and  means  so 
often  resorted  to  by  nihilists  in  the  old 
world,  but  unfamiliar  in  the  new,  and,  of 
course,  bj  no  m^eans  indorsed  or  approved 
by  all. 

But,  though  the  evidence  against  the 
anarchists,  as  being  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged,  namely,  that  of  advising,  or  en- 
couraging, aiding,  or  abetting  murderous 
acts,  was  overwhelming,  they  were  ably 
defended  and  their  interests  vigilantly 
guarded,  by  the  most  eminent  counsel, 
aud  every  facility  afforded  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  innocence,  if  such  were 
capable  of  pr<"K>f .  Weeks  were  occupied  in 
this  way,  and  the  public  treasury  as  freely 
drawn  upon  to  this  end  as  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  presiding  judge,  too,  Gary,  was 
acknowledged  to  possess,  and  to  have  e.x- 
hibited,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  legal 
learning,  impartiality,  and  patience  re- 
quired by  the  occasion. 

It  was  urged,  in  their  behalf,  that  the 
actual  thrower  of  the  bomb  not  being 
known  or  identified,  no  criminal  connec- 
tion therefore  could  be  established  be- 
tween the  speeches  and  writings  and  plans 
of  the  anarchists  and  the  fatal  act  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  consei^uently  the  prisoners 
wera  really  on  trial  for  their  opinions. 
As  against  this  theory,  or  claim,  it  was 
urged  that  the  anarchists'  meetings,  the 
proclaimed  justification  of  force,  the  appeal 
to  force,  the  manufacture  of  the  bombs  for 
a  positive  purpose,  the  call  to  arms  after 
the  riot  at  McCormick's,  the  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  police  as  myrmidons  of 
tyrannical  and  bloody  capital,  the  final 
meeting  and  its  harangues,  the  approach 
of  the  jKjIice,  and  tlie  catastrophe,  were 
uU  steps  toward  the  deadly  crime;  that 
anarchy  contemplates  and  avows  a  forcible 
subversion  of  society,  which  must  begin,  if 
at  all,  in  the  very  way  that  was  adopted  in 
Chicago ;  that  the  man  who  in  every  way 
incites  revolution  is  responsible  when  that 


revolution  begins,  and  amenable  for  its 
consequences. 

The  result  of  this  long  and  exciting 
trial  was  arrived  at  just  two  months  after 
its  commencement,  and  the  intensity  of 
interest  on  the  morning  of  the  jury  com- 
ing into  court,  with  their  verdict,  was 
almost  tragical.  At  eight  oVlock,  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  in  the  streets  in 
and  around  the  court  house.  Judge  Gary 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and  the 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  all  of  whom 
wore  their  usual  appearance,  though  Spies 
and  Fischer  looked  deathly  pale.  Impress- 
ive silence  prevailed  as  the  jury  filed  in, 
aud  the  following  verdict  was  rendered:— 

"We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendants,  Au- 
gust Spies,  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  R. 
Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer,  George  Engel, 
Michael  Schwab,  and  Louis  Lingg,  guilty 
of  murder,  as  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  fix  the  penalty  at  death  ;  we  find  the 
defendant,  Oscar  W.  Neebe,  guilty  of 
murder,  in  manner  and  form  as  charged 
in  the  indictment,  and  fix  the  penalty 
at  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
fifteen  years." 

The  defendants'  counsel  asked  that  the 
jury  be  polled,  and  each  answered  with  a 
firm  voice.  The  same  counsel  tlien  de- 
sired to  make  a  motion  for  a  new  trial ; 
the  state's  attorney,  however,  declared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  the 
motion  during  that  term,  but  it  could 
be  argued  at  the  September  term,  and 
this  was  mutually  agreed  to.  The  court 
ordered  the  motion  entered  and  continued 
until  the  next  term,  and  the  defendants 
taken  bick  to  jail.  Judge  Gary  then 
arose  and  addressed  the  jury  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  You  have 
finished  this  long  and  very  arduous  trial, 
which  has  required  a  very  considerable 
sacrifice  of  time  and  some  hardship.  I 
hope  that  everything  has  been  done  that 
could  possibly  be  done,  to  make  those 
sacrifices  and  hardships  as  mild  as  might 
be  permitted.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
say  anything  in  regard  to  the  case  that 
you  have  tried,  or  the  verdict  you  have 
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rendered ;  but  men  compulsorily  eerving 
as  jurors,  as  you  hare  done,  deserve  some 
recognition  of  the  service  3'ou  have  per- 
formed, beside  the  meager  compensation 
you  hare  received.'* 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  replied  :  "The 
jury  have  deputed  to  me  tlie  only  agree- 
able duty  that  it  is  our  province  to  per- 
form, and  that  is  to  thank  the  court  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  and  for  the 
prosecutiati,  for  your  kindly  care  to  make 
us  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  our 
confinement.     We  thank  you." 

On  the  case  being  taken  before  the 
whole  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  on  law  points,  and,  after  most 
extended  argument  and  consideration,  it 
was  decided  adversely  to  the  condemned 
men.  Failing  of  a  reversal  by  the  appel- 
late court  of  the  State,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  case  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  supreme  coort,  but  that 
tribunal  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 
And  now,  petitions  innumerable,  for  and 
against  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency, 
poured  in  upon  Governor  Oglesby,  and  the 
people  of  Chicago  were  wrought  up  to 
a  high  state  of  excitement.  Fielden, 
Schwab,  and  Spies  petitioaed  for  execu- 
tive clemency,  and  the  two  former  asked, 
in  addition,  for  a  commutation  of  their 
sentence;  but  this  last  Sjjies  declined  to 
do.  Accordingly,  Gov.  Oglesby  commuted 
the  sentences  of  Fieldeu  and  Schwab  to  im- 
priaonraent  for  life;  his  reason,  as  given, 
for  not  interfering  in  the  case  of  IWaons, 
Lingg,  Engel,  and  FiacliPr  being  that  they 
were  guilty  and  had  put  in  no  plea  for 
mercy  as  guilty  men,  but  had  demanded 
freedom  as  innocent  men — and  in  the  case 
of  Spies,  editor  of  the  anarchist  news- 
paper at  the  time  of  the  terrible  riot,  the 
governor  did  not  feel  justified  in  inter- 
fering. 

The  day  of  doom  approached.  But  this 
was  anticipated  a  day  in  advance,  by  Louis 
Lingg,  who  e.xplo<li'd  in  hin  mouth  a  large 
dynamite  cap.  concealed  iti  a  candle— that 
is,  tallow  all  around  it.  How  he  obtained 
it  was  as  little  apparent  as  how  he  had 
received  four  others  found  in    bia   cell  a 


few  days  previous.  His  head,  face,  and 
throat  were  horribly  torn,  and,  after  six 
hours,  death  relieved  bim  oC  his  terrible 
agonies. 

The  condemned  men  spent  their  last 
night  on  earth  strongly  guarded.  Some 
slept,  others  talked  with  the  guards  or 
wrote  letters.  Spies  slept  as  peacefully 
as  an  infant  on  its  mother's  bosom ;  Fischer 
lay  on  his  back  and  snored  loudly ;  and  all 
slept  late.  Outside  the  jail,  several  hun- 
dred policemen  and  soldiers  guarded  it  and 
its  surroundings,  no  one  being  permitted 
to  enter  or  leave.  Spies  refused  to  allow 
a  clergyman  to  offer  up  a  prayer  in  his 
behalf.  Breakfast  was  served  in  the  jail 
early,  the  condemned  eating  heartily, 
though  Spies,  feeling  unwell,  was  served 
with  a  very  little  brandy.  AVhile  all  wa« 
hushed  to  a  whisper,  in  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  fateful  hour,  and  only  the 
tread  of  the  armed  sentries  could  be  heard, 
the  voice  of  a  man  rose  in  song.  He  be- 
gan in  low,  fine  tones,  the  voice  gradually 
rising  higher  and  higher — each  note  clear 
— the  tone  full  and  steady.  It  startled 
those  in  the  jail,  guards  and  reporters 
going  forward  to  the  cell  from  which  it 
came,  andj  when  two  lines  or  more  had 
been  sung,  a  guard  whiyperedt  '*  It's  Par- 
sons!" He  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  cell,  just  outside,  against  the  jamb, 
with  bia  head  up  and  shoulders  thrown 
back,  singing  as  if  he  were  a  lark  in  the 
meadows,  instead  of  a  man  upon  whom  the 
death  cap  was  so  soon  to  be  placed.  It 
was  a  strange  song,  too,  for  the  time  and 
place : — 

"  Maxwclu>u'<  brii««  are  bouiile,  vrl>«n  early  fa'a  tha 

dew; 
It  vnB  there  tluit  Annie  Laurie  gare  me  ber  promhe 
true! 

Gave  mo  her  promise  true— 
GHve  me  her  la«t  lulleu. 
And  for  boutUe  Amde  Laurie  I'd  laj  me  doon  aud 
dee." 

It  was  a  soft,  pure  voice,  and  seemed  to 
come  from  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ; 
'but  when  Parsons  saw  the  guards  aud  re- 
porters approaching  nearer,  a  scowl  passed 
over  hia  face,  though  his  voice  showed  no 
wavering.  A«  the  song  died  away,  the| 
guards   fell  back,— Mrs.    Parsons  was  at. 
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the  jail  door,  pleading  for  admiBsion  to 
her  Iiuaband,  which,  however,  was  refused, 
and,  as  she  rebelled,  the  ofticers  placed 
her  in  custodj',  and  all  was  quiet  again, 
the  Efheriff  and  his  men  moving  about 
noiseless)/.  All  was  eager  expeetaucyj 
everybody  was  waiting  for  the  last  mo- 
ment— not  a  sound  but  the  mutUed  tread 
of  the  armel  guard  and  the  tick,  tick, 
tide,  tick  of  the  telegraph  instrument. 
Tho  hour  of  death  drew  tijgh.  Spies  was 
wi'itinjTj  Parsons  standing  sullenly  in  a 
curuer  with  his  bands  in  his  trousers' 
pOL-kets, — all  were  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  sheriff  should  lead  the  way  to 
the  gallows. 

At  ten  o'cbick.  after  the  c^ondemned 
men  had  partaken  of  some  wine  or  brandy, 
Fischer  relieved  the  mental  strain  upon 
himsetf  and  his  associates  by  singing  the 
Marseillaise  hymn ;  the  others  joined  him, 
but  their  voices,  though  loud,  were  orderly 
and  restrained.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
from  twj  to  three  hundred  newspaper 
men,  local  officials,  and  others,  among 
them  the  twelve  jurors  who  were  to  view 
the  bodies  after  execution,  passed  through 
the  passage  under  the  gallows,  and  began 
seating  themselves.  At  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  liiiicheor  was  served  to  the  con- 
demned men.  and  at  half-past  eleven  the 
reading  of  the* death  warrants  began,  the 
sheriff  taking  Spies  first.  It  was  in  a 
space  in  front  of  the  gallows  that  the 
spectators  were  gathered^^  the  bare  white- 
waaheil  walls  making  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  dark  brown  gallows,  with  its  four 
long,  noosed  ropes;  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
shfioting  suddenly  through  the  window, 
fell  on  a  corner  of  the  scaffold,  in  a  slight 
degree  relieving  its  somber  hue,  and 
tlirough  this  window  were  also  visible  a 
number  of  policemen,  armed  with  rifles, 
looking  down  from  the  roof  of  the  Dear- 
born street  winjjon  the  proceedings.  The 
chief  bailiff  called  out  the  names  of  the 
persons  summoned  as  jurors,  and  brought 
them  forward  to  a  row  of  little  stools 
directly  in  front  of  the  gallows.  No  other 
sounds  were  heard  in  the  long,  high  corri- 
dorj  but  the  solemn,  monotonous  voice  of 


the  bailiff,  and  the  rustling  of  the  jurors, 
as  they  softly  passed  through  the  crowd. 
The  clergyman  in  attendance  was  Rev. 
Dr.  Bolton,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Chicago — a  devoted  Christian. 

Then  the  death  march  began. 

It  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  noon, 
when  a  single  white-shrouded  iigure,  above 
which  was  a  face  of  yellowish  pallor, — the 
face  of  August  Spies, — passed  the  first  post 
of  the  scaffold,  and  the  gaping  crowd,  ten 
feet  below,  half  rose  from  their  Beats,  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  apparition.  Spies 
looked  calm,  and  glanced  at  the  reporters 
with  his  cliaracteriatic  knowing  smile;  he 
walked  firmly  over  the  drop,  guided  by  the 
grasp  of  a  deputy,  to  the  furthest  edge  of 
the  gallowa.  Following  close  walked  Fis- 
cher, close  enough  to  touch  Spies'a  shroud, 
had  not  his  hands  been  pinioned  under  the 
whit«  muslin;  the  countenance  of  Fischer 
had  a  peculiar  glisten,  unlike  the  ashiness 
of  Engera  heavy  features,  and  in  titrange 
contrast  with  the  dead  lack  of  color  in  the 
pinclied  lineaments  of  ParsooSi — thatonco 
jaunty,  vivacious  Texan. 

And  now  the  jailer  adjusted  the  nooses, 
an  operation  of  seemingly  excessive  tedious- 
ness,  though  occupying  but  five  or  six  min- 
utes. Engel  turned  around  and  smiled  a 
good-bye  to  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy. 
The  caps  were  placed  over  their  headSt 
and,  a  few  moments  before  twelve,  the 
drop  fell.  An  instant  later,  the  doomed 
men  were  swinging  in  mid-air.  The  last 
words  uttered  by  Spies  were,  "There  will 
come  a  time  when  our  silence  will  be  more 
powerful  than  the  voices  they  are  Strang* 
ling  to  death  now."  Engel  shouted,  **.ffun» 
rah  for  Anarcht//"  Fischer  also  saying, 
"■Hurrah  for  Anarchy — this  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  mj'  life  !  "  Parsons  said, 
'■  May  I  be  allowed  to  speak  ?  Will  you 
let  me  speak,  Sheriff  Matson  ?  Let  the 
voice  of  the  people  be  heard!"  Among 
the  last  words  uttered  by  Spies  were 
these:  "My  silence  is  more  ominous  than 
any  words  that  I  can  utter.*' 

The  law  was  vindicated,  and  its  course 
ended.  Fischer  and  Spies  died  hard,  and 
Parsons  struggled  fearfullyi  and  the  pulse 
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of  the  last  stopped  beating  in  thirteen  and 
one  half  minutes ;  each  one  died  of  strangu- 
lation, none  having  his  neck  broken.  On 
the  coffins  beiug  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
Sheriff  Matsou  exolaioied,  '^  His  will  be 
done."  The  bodies  were  lowered  in  the 
folJowing  order:  Spies,  Fischer,  Engel, 
Parsons  I  all  looking  natural.  The  coffin 
lids  were  quickly  screwed  down,  paper 
tabs  being  pasted  on  each  for  identifica- 
tion. Engel'a  and  Lingg's  remains  were 
conveyed  to  a  house  on  Milwaukee  ave- 
iiue ;  Fischer's  wife  claimed  his;  Spiea'a 
mother  took  his,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  re- 
ceived those  of  her  husband. 

It  may  be  remarked,  finally,  that,  in 
view  of  the  aggressive  and  dangerous 
character  of  anarchi.sm,  its  principles  and 
leaders,  the  utmost  precaution  was  exer- 
cised by  the  state  and  city  authorities 
against  any  revolutionary  demonstrations, 
threats  having  been  made,  indefinitely,  to 
this  end  by  various  parties,  including 
such  violent  agitators  as  Most,  and  his 
colleagues,  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
avowed  anarchists  in  St.  Louis  and  other 
cities.  Orders  were  given  to  have  all  the 
approaches  to  the  jail  most  amply  guarded 
against  intrusion,  and  to  restrict  admis- 
sion of  visitors  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
jail,  and  increased  vigilance  enjoined  upon 
all  the  fitlicials  against  any  possible  con- 
tingency. The  extra  companies  of  police 
were  also  armed  with  rifles,  bayonets,  and 
revolvers.  All  of  the  houses  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  jiiil  had  been  inspected,  and  a 
record  of  the  inhabitants  obtained.  Every- 
thing, however,  was  kept  under  complete 
control,  though,  at  times,  portions  of  ihe 
crowd  were  somewhat  tumultuous. 

That  the  misguiiled  men  who  thus  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  lives  in  behalf  of  wliut 
they  believed  to  be  "the  rights  of  man 
and  the  wrongs  of  society  "  were  devoid  of 
the  personal  affections  common  to  men  of 
other  beliefs,  political  or  religions,  would 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  judging  from 
the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  were 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  them.  Most 
of  them  appenrnd  to  be  possessed  of  more 
than   the    average    intelligence,    some   of 


them  indeed  being  highly  educated,  and. 
on  various  occasions,  their  gentleiiesa  of 
manner  was  the  subject  of  remark  by  the 
jail  guards  and  others.  Of  S}>ie8,  it  has 
been  stated  by  deputy  sheriff  John  W. 
Reid,  a  conscientious*  and  gentlemanly 
official,  who  had  him  in  personal  charge 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  execution,  that, 
throughout  the  ordeal,  ht*  showed  a  moral 
heroism  and  manly  nerve  most  remarka- 
ble,— only  a  half  hour  before  the  final  mo- 
ment, conversing  with  composed  mind  and 
steady  nerve  on  moral  and  philosophical 
topics,  and  on  what  he  called  his  mission, 
alsoonwh.it  he  believed  would  result  from 
his  and  his  companions'  death.  These  and 
similar  remembrances  of  that  tragical  hour 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  I^id,  and  are 
therefore  entirely  trustworthy.  He  also 
stated,  that  the  reason  given  by  Spies  for 
declining  religious  advice,  iu  his  !a.st 
hours,  was  simply  because  his  own  belief 
afforded  him  all  needed  consolation  for 
the  occasion. 

The  comrautation  of  the  death  sentence, 
in  these  cases,  to  life  imprisonment,  was 
urged  by  many  in  the  community,  as  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future.  This  opinion  was  held 
by  not  a  few,  even  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive class  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  The 
ground  upon  which  executive  clemency 
was  thus  believed  by  so  many  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  desirable  was,  that,  being 
imbued  with  ideas  which  germinate  in 
countries  where  the  legitimate  freedom 
of  speech  and  action  is  sternly  repressed, 
they  were  not  fully  conscious  of  the  moral 
criminality  of  their  action,  and  that  the 
main  purpose  of  their  punishment — the 
prevention  of  such  crimes  in  future — 
would  therefore  be  as  well,  if  not  better, 
served,  by  such  commutation.  On  tht* 
other  hand,  the  petitions  against  executive 
clemency  were  well  nigh  innumerable,  a? 
well  as  powerful,  and,  as  proved,  irresistible. 

As  a  matter  of  right,  it  was  maintained 
by  Mr.  Henry  George — whose  views  on 
all  th*^se  questions  conld  not  be  regarded 
aa  deficient  in  liberalism — there  was  no 
ground  for  leniency.     He  declared,  in  hit 
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unlawful  and  murderous 

4  was  committed,  the  penaJtj  of  wbich 

the  laws  of  the  stAte  of  Illinois  was 

itb;  that  eight  meu  were  tried  on  the 

%Tg%  of  being  accessory  to  the   crime, 

after  a  long  tr^al  were  convicted  j  the 

a  waa  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 

ois,  and  that  body,  composed  of  seven 

8,  removed,  both  in  time  and  \i\ac6f 

,  the  excitement  wbich  may  have  been 

aed  to  have  aflected  public  opiaiun  in 

,go  during  the  firi^t  trial,  did,  after  an 

ite  examination  of  the  evidctice;  and 

w,  unauimoujily  conlirm  the  sentence; 


that  seven  judges,  therefore,  of  tbe  highest 
court  of  Ilimois,  meu  accustomed  to  weigh 
evidence  and  to  pa^s  tipou  judicial  rulings, 
should,  'AituT  such  full  exataiuMion  of  the 
testimony  and  the  record,  and  with  the 
responsibility  of  life  aud  death  Testing 
upon  them,  unanimously  sustain  tbe  ver* 
diet  and  the  sentent^e,  isi  incoaHistent  with 
the  idea  that  tbe  Chicago  auarcbists  were 
condemned  on  insufficient  evidence.  Not, 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  right*  but  of 
humanity  aud  a  considerate  public  policy, 
Mr.  George,  with  many  others,  urged  the 
act  of  commutiitiou. 
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—  of  Uu>  t'liioM  forces  at  Bull  Kun,  .VM. 

—  of  the  Coiif edoraics  at  Vicksburg,  657. 

—  of  the  CiHi/Rderates  at  Gettysburg,  807. 

—  of  tbi.^  A  iwbaina  by  tbe  Kearflarge,  .W7. 

—  of  the  Cotifederate  iron-clada  at  New  Urieana,  OtilS. 

—  of  tho  Confe<lernte«  at  Fort  Flaber,  Hffl. 

—  of  tbe  Confedoratcfl  at  Sni-aiinah,  liM. 

—  of  Gen,  Lei!  by  Gen.  Grant  at  lUclimoud,  810. 
Defexsk  of  the  I'ulon,  tSeocber's,  hi  ICngland.STS. 
DkKalm,  vi»it  uf   Waaliiiigluii   and   Lafayette  to   the 

grave  nt,  I'M. 
Dklkuates  ui  the  convention  for  framing  the  federal 

oountitullou.Ttt. 
Delusion,  the  Second  Advent,  of  Miller,  3^7. 
Dkpafeti'ke  of  Lafayette  from  .America,  IftS. 
I»Kl{(j<.-|iAU»EAL',  Count,  at  Yorktown,  50. 
IJKSK  on  whifli  JetTerson  wrote  ihe  declaration  of  jnde- 

jiendeuce,  "(W. 
nKwiiin  TKiN  f>f  the  world,  the  expected,  ;'y>7. 

Kev.  WllUniii  lllllor's  prophecy  of,  'Mtf. 

the  prfparations  inado  for  the  ImpendLug,  311. 

—  by  the  grrnt  AikmI  h\  K*!-'.,  i-ft. 

Devotiox  of  Tbeodosia,  dauglitcr  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  to 

her  fathor,  11J>. 
1)1  A RV,  WiuihiiigtoirB  last  entry  in  his,  120. 
DiFFlttfLTY  of  traveiljjg  during  tlie  "dark  day," -W. 
Dj.wek  given  hy  WMshlngion  lo  Lord  Corn  wallis  after 

Ibo  Burrcjider  I'f  Vn^rktown,  61. 

—  'WaHliingtini'a  toast  to  the  Britisth  army  at  the,  fl2, 
I>i»i'n V  i:itv  of  «Jhi'T  as  nn  aiiir'nthollc,  3i'5. 

-  ■r-'  14  nt  Sutter's  itillls  in  California,  380. 
lM>>i'i.i  jiriNof  «lie  Union,  the  |i«titlon  presented  l>y 

.loliii  Quincy  •■Idanw,  to  congress  for  the,  2C7. 
r>rHTiN«t'iRUEi>  temperance  advocates,  282. 
I>iHTKr<  T  of  Oiliimbla,  the  laying  the  first  cornerstone 

by  Wftjiblngton  In,  110. 
DoM  IVdro,  Emperor  of  Braail,  visit  of,  to  llie  United 

Stat<»»,  njKT, 

—  starting  the  great  engine  at  the  centennial,  092. 
L>orn:t.K  executlun  hy  the  vigilance  committee  in  San 

I'Yancisco,  aVi. 
DiitnLAB,  Stephen  A.,  the  great  dcbateof,  ivitb  Abrsi- 

hain  Uncolu,  wa. 
I>itAm>roof  the  declaration  of  independence,  2G. 

—  of  tlie  cmAnclpntlon  iinirlamatlon,  MO. 
I>nEAM«,  tho  pruiihetli'.  nf  President  Lincoln,  filfi. 
Duel,  the  fatal,  of  Burr  and  Hamilton,  t'-T, 

—  the  linrniles.«t,  of  Clay  an4i  Itandolph.  IfXi. 
T>t'ELixo  gromid  nt  ^V'et«hawken,  view  of  the,  l."?!. 

—  Alexander  IlaniJiton's  testimony  against,  132. 

—  ground  nt  nindtmsburg,  view  of  the,  202. 
nviNO  words  of  George  Washington.  110. 

—  tlohn  Quincy  Adaina,  in  the  national  capital,  282. 

—  message  of  the  assassUt  Booth  to  hU  mother,  827. 


Early  home  of  President  Lincoln,  817. 
Earthqc'ake,  the  great  western,  of  IKll,  iml 

—  —  its  extent  and  dit>astrouB  elTecls,  tS7. 
its  long-continued  violence,  15i>. 

■ the  changes  wrought  by,  100, 

Ecui'tiE,  tbe  total  aolar,  at  mid-day,  of  UOQ. 

—  —  etfeet  upon  the  witnesses  of,  135. 

the  actions  of  beasts  and  blnis  during,  IX. 

"  ecieutiflc  calculations  baseal  up<.n.  i3',. 

reports  from  diircreniobsvrveni of,  yj». 

views  of  the  superstitious  «i|>nu,  140. 

EOISON,  Thomas  .v.,  the  Inventor,  account*  of,  6»1. 

—  his  Improvements  upon  the  electric  light,  OtC 

—  his  invention  of  the  phonograph,  tJ85. 

—  bis  invention  of  the  niicn>phone,  687. 
EOMOKixi,  Judge,  account  of,  oa  a  spiritualist,  346>. 

—  his  daaaiflcation  of  spiritual  metliunis,  315. 
Education,  free  popular,  iu  the  United  States^  rise 

and  prepress  of,  667. 

—  contrast  of  tbe  old  with  the  new  system  of,  670. 

—  the  grants  of  puiilic  lauds  in  aid  of,  871, 

—  bureau  of,  at  AVa*hington,  672, 

—  free  public, for  feinaies,  condition  of  schools  for,  C73. 
EOYPT,  its  contribution  to  the  exhibition  of  IHTS,  6$?. 
Electio!*,  first,  of  a  president  of  the  United  States,  S&. 
ELECTKtc  light,  the  Invention  of,  by  Prof.  F«nner,  881. 

description  of  the,  Cti2. 

the  adaptations  to  use  of  the,  68S. 

at  sea,  683. 

—  telegraph,  the  Inrention  of  the,  2U. 
Elkl-trk  iTV,  experiments  of  Prof.  Mot«e  with,  244. 

—  tbe  trial  of,  in  o<>ngre«s  by  Gov.  Wallace,  247. 
Eli  Whitney,  the  Inventor  of  tlie  cotton  gin,  100. 
Emancipation,  Pres,  Lincoln's  proclamatioij  .  '   -: 

—  the  exigency  tbatcaiiMMl  the  proclnmatloi 

—  the  great  event  of  the  lUth  century,  estin......;  . , 

Lincoln  ax,  Ml^. 

—  public  reception  of  proelamatloD  of,  KO, 

—  Itaeireot  upon  the  fre«dmen.  Ml, 
Emisknt  revival  preachers  of  the  centtiry,  480. 
EMRAflsr,  the  llrat,  from  the  New  Kepublio  to  th«  Ea^ 

lish  Court,  70. 

—  tbe  results  of  John  Adams's  to  George  III.,  75. 

—  tbe  first  Oriental,  to  a  foreign  governmrnt,  48fi. 
EHinRATioK,  the  great,  to  California  In  the  gold  ex- 
citement of  1K48.  3(r7. 

—  tbe  great,  to  the  oil  regions  In  1669,  476. 
£mper«^>r  of  Germany,  letter  of,  to  Pres.  Grant,  7W. 

his  congratulations  npou  tbe  republie'a  otnVin- 

nial  anniversary,  707. 

—  of  Brazil,  Dom  PiHlro,  at  the  centennial.  698. 
ENro.Mi(TM  upon  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Webeter'a,  a09. 
End  of  the  world,  the  Millerites  awaiting  the,  310. 
Enoine,  the  CorliflH,  nt  the  exposition  of  li<76,  882. 

Pres.  Grant  and  Ikkhi  Peiiro  starting  the,  602. 

EsoiTfEERiNo,  feats  of,  iu  tbe  construction  of  tbe  Pa- 
cific railway,  R.t8. 

ExoLAND,  the  reception  of  the  first  Itepabllcan  amb**- 
sador  by.  70. 

—  the  heir  to  Ihe  throne  of,  In  the  Unit«d  States,  409. 

—  banishment  of  Aaron  Burr  from,  14S. 
E^mtAKCT:  of  the  United  States  army  Into  the  capital 

of  Mexico.  .Vi2. 

—  of  tbe  Union  army  Into  the  Confederate  capital,  810, 

—  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Begiment   into  Union 
Square  at  the  centennial  eelebrntion.  T0|. 

ErrnEMirs,  the  great  yellow  fever  and  choicr*.  368b. 

—  tbe  deveral  gre«t,  of  the  century,  380. 

—  heart-rending  scenes  dnring  tbe  preraleoee  of.  Sn. 
EnirBflox,  construction  of  the  "Monitor"  by,  630. 
Ether,  discovery  of,  as  an  anaesthetic.  324, 
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Ktseb,  religious  objections  urged  agkitut  the  OM  of,32&. 

•'FiFTKESTH  amendment,"  adoption  of  the,  062. 

—  tliB  threts  clainiAiiU  to  Uie  dlsoovery  of,  3S«. 

FiLt^MORE,  President,  at  the  laying  of  tbe  corner  stone 

—  ihe  atTects,  beueflcMut  and  amiulng,  of  339. 

of  the  capltol  extenaion,  llt>. 

~  Ward's  ntonunieiit  in  lionor  of  Uie  discovery  of,  330, 

FIJJAKCIAL  criflU,  the  great  of,  16a7,  447. 

EVARTa,  WJlUam  M.,  the  oenlennial  oration  of,  «SU6. 

FiBB,  the  great  Chicago,  BM. 

EvBRETT,   Kdward,  tiis   eulogy   of  Webater'i   tpeecb 

FlKfiT  American  cardinal,  676. 

against  Maync.  I'li). 

—  election  of  president  of  the  United  SUtea,  Sfi. 

EXCITEMENT,  tbe  great  gold,  of  1«4«,  360. 

—  engagement  of  the  civil  war,  618. 

—  tbe  great  t«m|>erance,  of  1M»,  281. 

—  ox*ouUou  In  California,  386. 

—  the  great  financial,  of  Js6T,  44". 

—  gun  of  the  great  rebellion,  602. 

—  tlie  great  religious,  of  lliEO,  456. 

—  minister  to  England,  71. 

—  Uie  great  petroleum,  of  ixa,  4T& 

—  naval  victory  of  the  I'ntteil  SUtes,  36, 

—  the  great  patriotic,  of  1861,  BOl. 

—  ocoupatlou  of  a  foreign  capital  by  U.  8.  »nny,  .'MiS. 

KXBCCTlON,^tLe  first  in  California,  396. 

^  oriental  emtMisgy,  4«<fi. 

ExBccTio^a,    by    the   vigilance    committee   of  Call- 

—  squadron  cutubat  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  lea. 

foruU,  400. 

—  steamboat  In  American  waters,  lOO. 

ExETKUhall,  Ix-udon,  Henry  Ward  Beecher'a  defease 

—  Steam  railway,  tJ4«;. 

of  the  Union  caus«  In,  075. 

—  telegraphic  message  over  an  establl^bed  lln«,  a4l>. 

ExHFBiTios.the  great,  of  l«a  In  New  York,  421. 

—  telcgTHphlc  wussage  through  the  Atlantic  cable, 634. 

—  the  great  centennial  of  1HT6  In  rtulodelphia,  689. 

Flao,  the  flrut  display  of  a  V.  S.  naval,  32. 

Kxi'EfTED  dcstroction  of  the  world,  tht?,  30T. 

—  description  of  the  first  U.  S.  naval  ensign,  33. 

EZPEDiTioK,  Fremont't  to  the  Rocky  uiountains,  2$0. 

—  the  British,  first  striking  of,  at  sea,  to  the  U.  S.,  38. 

^  of  Lleat.  Lynch  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordao,  364. 

—  tbe  faU  of  the  U.  8,.  at  Fort  Sumter,  AM. 

Explanation  of  tbe  electrta  light,  082. 

-^  the  restoration  of  the  U.  S.,  at  Fort  Samter,616. 

-i.  of  the  telephoue,  OM. 

FtiQHT  of  Jefferson  Davis,  after  Lee's  surrender,  614. 

—  of  the  I^honog^aph,  Oilfi. 

of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  after  his  crime,  636. 

H 

^  of  the  tuJiTophone,  0<T. 

Foot,  Senat^jr.  the  famous  resolntlon  of,  20(1. 

^^H' 

EXTLORATiox  of   the   Bead  Sea  and  lUver  Jordan, 

FooTE,  Adnilr:jJ,  hix  naval  servlcea,  ml. 

^^ 

Lynch'B,  354. 

FORO'0  theater  Washington,  1).  C,  618.                                        ; 

—  of  the  Kocky  moiuitaluB,  Fremont's,  28G. 

^  —  aoeiio  la.  ut  the  assassination  of  Uncoln,  630. 

ExPLOjtiON,  terrible,  of  Com.  Stockton's  monsttfgnn. 

FORHATlo.H  of  the  federal  constitutkiu,  77. 

on  the  Princeton,  319, 

FoBT  Fisher,  Admiral  Porter's  victory  at,  697. 

ExpoaiTiox,  the  grand  centennial,  of  1876, 689. 

—  McAlllitter,  fall  of,  G06. 

-~  Pree.  Grant  and  Dom  Fodro  at  the,  G92. 

—  Moultrie,  in  the  operations  at  Chorleaton,  608. 

Expu^'QiKQ  resolution,  the  Benton,  passage  of,  in  U.  S. 

—  Sumter,  bombardment  of,  501. 

■enate,  '263. 

gallant  defense  of,  by  Gen.  Rob.  Anderaon,  803. 

—  —  three  years  parliamentary  struggle  over  the,  266. 

evacuation  of.  by  the  United  Sut««  garriaon,  B06. 

EXTSX8IVK  earthquake  at  the  West,  of  IhU,  156. 

restoration  of  the  U.  S.  flag  to,  C16. 

EXTBAORDINARV,  coiubat  of  the  txon-clads,  Mtirriuiac 

Fortifications,  at  Vlckitburg,  S&L 

and  Monitor,  G20. 

FouNPiNO  of  the  nHlional  capital,  112. 

—  coincidence  as  to  tlift  first  and  last  battles  of  tb« 

Fux  Sisters,  the  wonderful  mediums,  career  of  the,  342. 

civil  war,  013. 

Fbaickljm,  Benjamin,  pleading  for  paclficaUon,  8L 

BxtJLTATiox,  at  the  declaration  of  iodependenoe,  28. 

^  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  G20. 

"  at  tbe  proclamatioo  of  emanclp«tion,  S60. 

Free,  popular  education,  progress  of,  861. 
Frrkimjm  of  the.  slaves.  Lincoln's  proclamation  of,  M4. 

r. 

Fbederii  K  the  Great,  his  eulogy  of  Washington,  136 

Fremont,  John  C.  bis  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Boonn- 

pAC-fltUtLE,  of  the  expunged  Jack  ton  resolution,  207. 

talns,  285. 

—  of  the  seal  of  the  vigilance  committee,  3iiT. 

PoLTOjr,  Robert,  the  early  life  of.  150. 

—  of  the  signature  of  the  Kmperor  of  Gernuuiy,  706. 

—  the  inventiim  of  the  steaiiilMiat  by,  UM. 

Failitrks,  during  the  great  Unanoial  panlo  of  1667,448. 

— .  the  first  pecunlarj'  reward  of.  154. 

Fali,  of  Fort  Sumter,  SOB. 

FtrJCERAL  of  (;eu.  Wiushlngton,  123. 

—  of  lUchmond,  <j07. 

—  Of  Abraham  Linrxtln,  617. 

Famol-h  wliiakcy  inaurrectloa  of  17M  In  Penn.,  100. 

Faretteli.  word*  of  Washlnglou  to  Ida  army,  67. 

G, 

of  Waahlngtoa'a  mother  to  Washington,  Sft. 

of  Prealdeut  Monroe  to  Lafayette.  195, 

GkALK,  the  memorable,  of  irts,  178. 

—  of  Gen.  Lee  to  bis  officers,  61X 

—  —  Its  havoc  ou  land  and  sea,  170. 

—  message  of  tbe  inn nlcrer  Booth  to  his  mother,  626, 

—  —  the  singular  phenomena  accompanying,  179. 

Farmer,  Prof.,  inventiou  of  the  electric  light  by,  682. 

esUmates  of  property  destroyed  by,  186. 

Fabnbwobtji,  Gpu.,at  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 

Gardlneb, "  Awful,"  the  rerivallst  prixe-fighter,  463. 

ment  on  the  hiUttr!  field  of  Bull  Uuu,  525. 

OEKEBAiJt,  the  two  groat,  face  to  face,  C07. 

Farr  AH  rx,  Adm.,  achievempnta  of,  at  NewOrleanj.  e*i9. 

Germaha',  letterof  uie  Emperor  of,  to  Pres.  Grant,  706 

—  his  rnnniug  the    Confederate    batteries  at    Forts 

GKTTYsnrKO,  the  three  days'  battle  at,  063. 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  «K). 

—  scene  at  the  height  of.  !<ff!. 

—  his  K"^l^>i<t  action  in  Mobile  bay,  RX. 

—  the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  Confederates  at,  548 

FAiTlNU  ai)<l  prnyor.  nntior.Bl  day  of,  during  the  great 

GiBRB,  the  pirate,  care<-r  of;  the  real  name  of,  222. 

pestilence  of,  IMfl.  m9. 

—  his  war  on  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  2M. 

Fatal  dupl  between  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Ham- 

— bisoaptfire,  execution  and  remorse.  227. 

ilton,  1?7. 

GoLii,  the  discovery  of,  In  California,  360. 

Father  .Mathnw.  his  tIMm  to  the  United  States.  281* 

—  Capt.  Sutter's  sparch  for,  383. 

Frpkrai.  eon«tUntIon.  Ita  formation  and  adoption,  77. 

~  James  W.  MarnhaU's  oocidontal  dlseoTery  Of,  884. 

it](M>.  Cyrtia  W.,  at  l»ylDg  of  tbe  Atlantio  cable,  030. 

—  tbe  great  emigration  to  the  land  of,  aST. 
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QooD  TBMPLABfl,  gAtheTliig  of,  at  tbe  cenletiDial,  693. 
Qkamd  AitMY  of  the  republic,  at  tLo  ceutcunlal,  693. 

—  bails  lo  Albert  Edward,  I'rinoe  of  Walee,  498,  490, 

—  dluuer  given  by  Waslilugtou  to  C'ornwaUls,  61. 

—  march  uf  Sheriitau's  army  through  the  South,  6d9. 
ORANUKitt),  tbo  untional  orguulzaiiou  of,  000. 

—  the  principles,  aiuiB  aud  axt«ut  of,  Ml. 
Gkant,  I'lyaaoa  S.,  Ticto.-y  of,  nt  Vickftburg,  JjM. 

^  fturrendor  of  tho  CoufodoraUi  &niiy  to,  613. 
•^  hia  eliMstion  to  the  presidoucy  of  the  U.  S.,  C14. 

—  Inauguration  of  the  exposition  of  1k7C,  by,  63/2. 
UoRAT  whtakey  luHurrectiou  iu  reuiiKylvaiiiH,  lUfi. 

-^  debate  between  Webster  and  Hayiio,  '206. 

'^  struggle  fi>r  the  right  of  pellticm  In  cougrcM,  tUSH. 

—  toniperance  ref ormailon  of  184<j,  iTifl. 

—  awakeuuig  In  the  ruliglouB  world  lu  1^57,  4S6. 

—  aoDflagratiou  at  Chicago,  tiSi. 
Obeatkst  defeat  and  riutory  lu  Indian  iran,  01. 

—  new  year's  presetit  of  the  eeatur^,  IM7. 

H. 

Hall  of  Independence,  PliHadelphJa,  IT76, 3T> 
Halls  of  tho  .Alontozuniaa,  (Jon.  Soott  la  the,  MS. 
UAiiiLro.'*,  Alexniuler,  tbn  public  life  of,  U7. 

^  his  fatal  duel  with  Anrou  Burr,  127. 

«—  hlB  tostliuouy  A|{ainst  ^uolhig,  13:.'. 

-~  the  funeral  obftequlesof.  ICtt. 

^  tbq  meeting  of  tho  vridow  of,  with  AaroD  Burr,  138. 
Hamuum),  E.  p.,  the  revival  preacher,  4tK). 
Hamptos  ItoADS,  the  couibjit  of  the  iron-clada  In,  628. 
Hancock,  >fohu,  his  Blguature  to  the  declaration  of  iur- 

dependence,  31. 
Uahold,  the  trial,  conviction  and  exeoutlou  of,  628. 
Hampbb's  Fkurv,  tbe  Btirreudcr  of,  K36. 
IlAIUUaOH,  QflD,,  h\»  Tiotory  over  Teouniseh,  170. 
Ujlkt,  SergeaDt,  gallant  action  of,  at  Fort  Sumter,  MS> 

^-  ralalng  the  f^ag  at  Sumter  after  tlie  war,  CIS. 
KARTFOltl),  battle  of  the,  with  the  Teuneaeee,  tM. 
Hakvakd  Colleoe,  the  growth  of.  (m. 
liATca,  Cora  L.  V.,  the  noted  spiritual  iiiedlum,  34S. 
Hawk,  the  great  debate  of,  with  Webster,  206. 
UEAtMjiTARTEHfi  of  (ieiip.ral  Arnold, {)3. 

—  Of  Oon.  Meade  at  Gottyeburg,  G63. 
Hkintzelmax,  Gen.,  the  dlviaiuu  of,  at  Bull  Una,  518. 
Hkik  to  the  BrltUh  tlwone,  hi*  tour  of  the  U.  S.,  45tt. 
Hkkrv.  Patrick,  the  elCHjuent  appeal  of,  ?C. 
HooKF.K,  (Jen.  .JoBoph,  nt  Antlel«ra,r>.'M. 

IloLMKn,  Oliver  Wendell,  big  tribute  to  etherlEaiion,  386. 
Home,  1>.  D.,  the  celebrated  Hplrltunl  modlum,  M?,, 
HoKKiBLK  DiaABTEB  on  Ixtard  tbo  Princeton,  3ID. 
Horrors  of  the  whirlwind  of  lhl5,  IKJ. 

—  of  the  fholcra  vlHitatinnp,  372. 

—  of  the  lynch  law  In  Callforula,  396. 
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—  of  censure  of  .Tackson,  expunging  of  the,  202. 
Restoration  of  the  V.  S.  flag  to  Fort  Sumter,  (14. 
Brtivai.,  the  great  religions,  of  16SJ,  400. 
Revivalists,  the  great,  404. 

KEVufiLns,  Gen.,  at  Gettysburg,  (W4. 

RicnAHTiAON,  (icn.,  nt  Bull  Run,  618. 

Rk  iiMfiNiv,  the  full  of,  fi07. 

RioitT  OK  Petition,  the  struggle  for  the,  2RS. 

the  eleven  days'  debate  upon  the,  281. 

RiNOiN'i  or  THK  Bkm.,  July  4, 177fi,  20. 
RiBE  and  progrcM  of  the  Mormons,  214. 
Riot,  the  great  whiskey,  in  Pennsylvania,  VK. 
"  Kru  HKSTEit  KNOfKiNON,"  accouut  of  the,  MO. 
B(K'K  Oil,  early  knowledge  of,  by  the  Indiana,  478. 
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—  anltnal  life  at  tlie  summit  of  the,  'Ofi. 
Uxrs  ON  A  BAVK  during  the  j>anlo  of  1M7,  447. 

s. 

Salt  Lake  City,  description  of,  221. 

San  FRANrisro,  the  crimes  of  the  "'  hounds"  In,  ttfr 

—  the  reign  of  the  vigilance  committee  lu,  396. 
Sakitahy  Fair,  Lincoln's  contribution  i^tfae.aes. 
Sankey,  Ira  !>.,  revivalist,  beneflccnt  services  of,  464. 
Santa  Axxa,  victory  of  Gen.  Taylor  over,  34S. 
Savannah,  Ga,.  Gen.  Sherman's  capture  of,  OOK 
Scheke  to  deliver  Went  Point  to  the  British,  49. 

—  to  make  Washington  king,  66. 

>—  of  Aaron  Burr  to  found  nn  American  eTnpir«,  IOl 
ScEKEat  the  death-bed  of  Washington,  122. 

—  of  the  Burr  and  Hamilton  duel  at  Weebawkeo,  »31. 

—  of  Fulton's  first  trial  of  his  steamboat,  1S]L 

—  of  thd  great  earthquake  In  the  West.  IBS. 
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—  at  the  battle  of  I.ake  Erie,  ICT. 
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Adams  on  the  right  of  ^>etition.  2E<^ 

—  in  Fremont's  tour  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  3M. 

—  At  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  433. 

—  at  the  combat  of  the  Merrimao  and  Mmiltor.  Sit. 
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Bcmx  M  risslng  of  the  «M uiel  patlon  prool  a niAtion .  549. 
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—  at  the  iMnipletian  of  the  Paulllc  Kiiilruml.  *H\. 
3(-'nooL8,  tytitem  uf,  iu  the  U.  S-,  progresis  of  th«,  6*17, 
ScHttaz,  Carl,  eentenulat  oration  at  St.  LoaU  by,  T02. 
ScrescF,  the  four  miracles  of,  tiW. 

Scott,  Qua.,  In  the  balls  of  tbe  MoDtesumaM,  346. 

—  at  the  head  of  the  loyal  army  in  tb«  civil  war,S06. 
Scourge  of  tbe  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  368, 

SRA,  the  Deiul,  Lynch'a  expedition  to,  354. 
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Seces!4Iox,  tbe  flrst  guu  of,  Ml. 

—  the  last  battle  of.  <112. 

SKCTiosjvt.  Contest  on  location  of  the  capita/,  U3. 
Second  Ar>VE?rT  excitement  tif  isl.l,  the,  3<J7. 

aymbolical  illustration  of  prophociefl  as  to  the,  300. 

Skckiwick,  Gen.,  at  (iettyHborg,  564. 
Sbmmeb,  Capt.  Raphael,  eurecrof.  with  Alabaoia,  581. 
SXPTICMnEB  Qalb  of  jRir.,  the  nieuiorable.  178. 
Skrapis,  eaptore  of  the,  by  John  I'aul  .lones,  36. 
SEVTASD,  VVilUara  II.,  tuurderotint  assault  up^m,  627. 
Skwjno  .Machink,  invention  of,  by  Howe,  X£i. 

the  old  and  the  new,  XtH. 

SnF.nuAV,  Gen.  W.  T.,  grona  march  to  thvaeaof,  D96. 

—  tbe  army  of,  in  tbe  tuurch,  Wi. 

—  his  Christniaa  gift  t^*  President  Lineoln,  006. 
BuouTiMO  .STAitii,  wonderful  display  in  1633  of,  228. 
SieOB  OF  Vii  KHUUKu  by  Gen.  Grant,  K7. 
SiEHRA  Nevada,  Freraont'is  exploration  of  the,  286. 
Sioxixo  of  tbe  declaration  of  independence,  31. 

—  of  the  cnnBtltutlc<ri  by  the  delegates,  W. 

—  tbe  pledge  In  tbe  great  refomuition  of  lfi40,  270. 

—  of  the  eniaQtiipation  pruciainatiou,  M9. 
SiLLiHAX,  Prof.,  bis  theory  as  to  petroleum.  483. 
SiNKl.so  of  the  CumberlaiKl  with  tliig  tlying,  Ii28. 
SuAVRKV,  petition  to  congresH,  by  slaves,  for  ttao  per- 
petuation of,  I'.W. 

SLAVE.H,  tbe  etuancipatlon  of   tbe,  by  Pretldeiit  L1d> 
coin's  proclnniatloii,  .M4. 

—  the  jubilntloii  of  the  emancipated,  Afil. 
Smallkv,  tieo.  \V.,  war  rorreftiKiudent  of  the  Tritvne, 

gallantry  of,  at  Antletaui,  Mil. 
Shith,  -loitepb,  ihe  Mormon  leader,  history  of,  215. 
.SoiuB  E(  c.ii'dE,  the  great  total,  (iiiiltiay.  VAi. 
SOLmEftS"  Mo.vrMENTat  Gettynburg,  571. 
SoMEW,  U.  8.  brig,  mutiny  on  hoard  the,  '."OO. 
SovEREiONa  OF  INDUSTRY,  objects  of  the,  (166. 
SovKRKXOXTY,  jiopuUr,  great  debate  upon,  betwdon 

Lincoln  and  Uouglas,  W.i. 
Spasoler,  trial  of,  for  conspiracy  627. 
Si'EErii,  farewell,  of  Gen.  Washington,  tohla  amif,  63. 

—  of  Wacbiugton,  In  resigning  bis  oommlMlon,  68. 

—  of  John  Adajna,  to  George  III.,  74. 

—  of  George  HI.  to  John  Adams.  7-t. 

—  of  Franklin,  on  the  federal  noustUutlon,  81. 

—  of  Daalel  Welwter,  In  reply  to  Hayiie,  209. 

—  of  .John  Q.  Adams,  on  the  right  of  petUlon,  2.M. 

—  of  Gen.  Grunt,  at  tbe  centennial  exhibition,  6H0. 

—  of  the  Mllcadoof  .lapan  to  President  Bucbaiian,4e$. 

—  of  I'rea.  litichauan  to  the  -lapanese  embaMy,  488. 
Si'tniTlMt,  Kxot  KINO!*,  and  table  tipping*,  .>10. 
SPlBlTi^AUS-vi,  the  rise  and  progresd  of.  Ml. 

~~  theorleAof  Agassls,Farad<iy  and  Heracbel.aa  to,343. 

—  the  variety  of  phenuniena  of.  .344. 

—  the  adherents  and  literature  of,  316. 

— .  tludge   Kdmond'sctosslflcatloa  of  medlunis  of,  345. 
dQCAOROj*  Combat,  America  and  England  matched 

In,  16.t. 
State  Stkef.t,  Boeton,  daring  bard  times  of  1857,  -Uil. 
State  Avkxhk  at  the  Philadelphia  exposltloa,  702, 
St.  CLAiit,  .lefeat  of,  by  "  Little  Turtle,"  B6. 


St.  Lorift,  Tialtof  Prince  Albert  to,  4M. 
St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  N.  Y.,  dedication  of,  680. 
STAXTON,  Secretary,  at  the  death  ImmI  of  Lluculn,  Oil. 
STAH8,  tbe  great  shower  of.  in  18.'?3.  l".*. 
"  STARS  AXD  Strifes  "on  the  aummit  of  the  Roclcy 
Mountains,  287. 

on  the  halls  of  the  MoDteEtunas,  353. 

Steam,  first  application  of,  for  navigation,  ISO. 
Steamuoat,  the  drat  on  the  Hudson,  162. 

—  the  first  on  the  Oltio.  136. 

Steamf-r  Arctic,  loes  of.  by  collision  at  sea,  428, 
Steers,  Geo.,  the  designer  of  the  yacht  America,  406. 
Sto^XTO.w,  Commodore,  the  explosion  of  the  monster 

gnn  of,  Mri. 
.Stokmino  of  Chapaltepec,  S47. 

Storks,  U.  S.,  centennial  oration  in  New  York  by,  702. 
Strito'ile,  for  tbe  right  of  petition  in  congress,  2S2, 
CUBLiME  Meteoric  siiovter  of  18.1:),  228. 

—  —  at  Boston,  228. 

at  Niagara  Falls.  230. 

on  Uie  Mlssiasippl,  233. 

SirccEdKFCL.  laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable  across  the 

Atlantic  ocean,  630. 
Sfdden  appearance  of  a  great  comet  in  the  skiea  at 

noonday,  3U0. 
SuiciDK  of  .lohn  C.  Colt,  the  murderer  of  Adams,  In 

prison,  SHQ. 
SramiT  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Fremont  opon,  287. 
Siimnkr,  Charles,  assault  of   Preston  S.  Brooks  upon. 

In  the  United  States  senate,  43T. 
SCMTER,  Fort,  bombardment  of,  Mil. 

—  gallant  defense  of,  by  Gen.  Anderaou,  G03L 

—  the  fall  of,  008. 

—  the  re-fKwsession  of,  by  the  United  States,  Rlii. 
SrRBATT,  John  H.,  trial  and  escape  from  conviotion 

of,  for  conspiracy,  628. 

—  Mrs.,  execution  by  hanging  of,  for  conspiracy,  628. 
StTRJtEXDER,  of  the  flrst  British  to  an  American  mao- 

of-war,  32. 

—  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Gen.  'Waahlngton,  69. 
->  uf  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  Grant,  612. 

Sutter's  MiLU.Cal.,  tbe  discovery  of  gold  at,  362. 
SwoKii  of  Washington,  63, 

—  of  Lafayette,  UK). 

SvunoLic  Statcje  of  America,  117. 

SvuBOLicAt.  iLLtiSTRATioxs  of  the  Seoond  Advent 

prophecies.  309, 
Sthbols  of  Co-aperaUre  Jjabor  Organixatlons,  662. 


Table  TirpiKOit,  and  spirit  knockings.accounts  of,  340. 
Takimo  THE  Oath,  Wasldugtou,  at  Inauguration,  89. 
TAXiira  of  wild  boroes,  Karey>  method  of,  C17. 
Tarring,  and  feaihering,  in  tho  Pennsylvania  whiskey 

insurrection,  liif!. 
Taylor,  Bayard,  the  ode  at  the  centennial  by,  600. 

—  General  Zarharj',  his  victories  in  Mexico,  346. 
Teaohinos  of  the  Mormon  Bible,  216. 
TecrMHEH,  General  Harrison's  victory  over,  1T0. 
Tbleorah,  tbe  flmt.  249. 

Teleobaph,  the  electric,  Morse's  Invention  of,  2M. 

dowrlptiou  "if,  2W. 

^  —  the  debate  upon,  and  trial  of,  in  congress,  2*7. 

—  ^-  MIsH  Ellsworth's  message,  the  first,  over,  249. 
TelkoraI'RIc  Cable,  the  Atlantic,  laying  the,  R29, 

—  the  first  message  throngh,  634. 

>—  the  menagea  through,  between  Qi&een  Victoria  and 
tbe  President,  fi34. 
Teleobaphic  iNSTRifMENT,  the  Original,  248. 
Telephoxk.  inveution  of  tbe,  by  Professor  Bell,  681. 

—  description  of  the,  684. 
TBHPcaAXCB,  Gen.  Washington's  twtiaionT  aa  to.  280. 
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Texpehaxci:  aEFOK»ATiON.  the  great,  of  1840,  276. 

TotTR,  the  Unked  Stat«B,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  4SX 

—  Its  origin  ninl  url^naturi*,  L'T7. 

—  muaieai,  ot  .lenuy  LIud,  lu  the  I'uiu-d  Statea,tf<. 

—  the  resulut  achieved  by,  'MO. 

—  of  Kosnuili,  in  ihe  Irilled  stataii,  412. 

—  Father  Mathew's  uptwtleahlii  for,  is  IMS,  281. 

—  uf  I^Hfayette  In  (he  United  SUtei.  lU 

•'RMPLE,  tbe  Moriiiou.'JlM. 

Travelino  on  the  tlr»i  «team  railway,  646. 

J'kx;7E88EE,  Biiuhanati'A  moDSter  rain,  SU6. 

—  by  the  first  steamboat,  152. 

Termin-atiox  of  rUa  war  ot  1>*U  with  Koglandj  176. 

Treason,  of  Major-general  Benedict  Arnold,  4S. 

—  of  the  grewt  civil  wiir,  (ill'. 

—  of  Aaron  Burr,  140. 
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Tkhms  op  SrHKENOEK.of  ComvTilHs,  &tYorktovn,06. 

Tbeatixu  Mlth  the  Indians.  91. 

Hi  VlclcBburg,  uiii^fUxUtloual,  fiaSJ, 

Treaty  ue  i-eai  e  u.ud  commerce  with  Japan.  1M. 

ftocordeil  to  Genernl  Lee,  hy  Gi^ncral  Grant,  612. 

Trial  of  Aamn  Burr,  for  conspiracy.  14*. 

Tbkriblk  oriiiis,  of  iiVu,  In  the  flu&uclal  world,  447. 

—  of  Prof,  Webster,  for  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  W>. 

—  (iisiutter,  at  »e«,  42!i. 

—  of  John  H.  Surratt,  Mrs.  Surratt,  AtEerodt,  liarold 

^^^M 

—  eartbquBkci.  of  1811,  1.V5. 

and  Puync,  for  wnsplmcy,  fStiH. 

—  exploalon,  oii  tlie  PrtnoetOB,  31S. 

Tnti.  Mi-HAL.  JoiTKNEV  of  Washington  to  JCew  York  to 

—  fire  at  Clilcago,  653. 

t>e  Inaugurated  President,  H5. 
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—  gale,  of  IMT),  17l>. 

TL'xtsiAx  Test  at  tbe  centennial,  7n4, 
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—  Moufge,  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  368. 

Two  HuN'nKEii  Yeakh  of  e<lucntlon,<ie7. 
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lERnoR  of  the  Indian*,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 

Tvc'oux  OK  Jai>a»,  letter  of  the,  to  PiealdeBt  Bu- 

great comet,  3f)l. 

chanan,  489. 

—  iif  the  people  of  tbe  West,  during  the  great  eartlt- 
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qaake,  l.VI. 

—  reign  of.  during  tlie  whtsktay  limurrectluu,  107. 

UxANiMoiM  Klection  of  General  Washington  to  the 

Tkuuv  fieiiernl  at  Fort  KisUer,  5»7.                                        { 

Presidency,  83. 

TuKA TEK  Ford's,  Bcene  In,  at  the aasnislnailon  of  Pros-   ' 

'•UxrosniriiiNAL  Sukaender,"  how  Gen.  U.S.  Grant 

id«>iit  Lincoln,  eif). 

won  the  title,  SSi). 

The  FiKiT  raii<i«cratlon  of  an  American  cardinal,  676. 

U.xtox  1  kollaule  Panic  at  Bull  Run,  521. 

elof  lion  of  prwideut  of  tbe  United  Statea,  »5. 

UyKXi'KCTEO  EHBRAfEuf  the  Priuce  of  Walea,  iST. 

nxei'utliiti  til  California,  30S. 

UXFfKLlNO  or  THE  tTXTTEI>  STATES  FLAG,  FreiDOOt. 

miulBter  plenipotentiary  to  Giig1an<l,  71. 

on  the  euuimit  of  the  Hocky  Mountain*,  '£<T. 

navAl  vlotory  of  the  United  SLaliw,  ;ti. 

Gen.  Scott,  from  the  halls  of  tlie  Mont«sumas,  3S3. 

occupation  of  u  foreign  capital  by  V.  S.  army,  303. 

Uxiox,  r)ani«l  Webster's  apostrophe  to  the,  211. 
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ori«ntiil  einlwiMy,  *«>. 

—  petition  ill  congress  for  the  diMOlation  of  the,  by 
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—   —  i»|nn<]rtin  fumlwit  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  163. 

Massachusetts  citixeus,  'JM. 
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—  —  BfcaiulMmt  In  American  water*,  100. 

UxiOX  .SqitAHE,  N.  Y.,  centennial  display  in.  687. 

I 

Bteain  rsll'vuy.  dW. 

tr.'fiTEi)  Statkh.  dohn  Adams,  at  the  BrltUb  Conn  u 
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tek'graphlc  mefiAage  over  an  eptablii<hed  line,  249. 

first  ambassador  of  the,  74. 

■ 

telfgraphic  messrtgo  through  Atlantic  cable,  &,i4. 

UXfAHALLELEb  gale,  the,  of  IHIO,  178. 

■ 

5fHK  Okea  r  c«th»nlral,  St.  Patrick's,  in  Now  York,  675. 

—  condagratioH  of  ihe  century,  tbe.  66a. 
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—  —  comet  of  iHj.i,  Mm. 

UKPRErEPEXTEti  SpEC'TAiLE  In  a  legistatire  body,  437. 

debhte  of  Welister  and  Hnyne.  20n. 

UxiTsrAL  Api'earax*  E  of  the  water  during  the  my«i«- 

exhibition  of  l«ft.1,  in  Neiv  York.  421. 

rlnua  dark  day  of  t7K0,  4u'. 

exposition  of  1876.  at  Philadelphia,  689. 

Use  of  rock  oil  by  the  early  Indian  tribea,  47«. 

financial  crisis,  of  lKfi7,  1-17. 

UsKS  of  petroleum,  the  various,  4*4. 

gold  ferer,  of  IHW.  affll. 

Utah,  migrations  of  the  Mormons  to,  220. 

petrolenm  exoitement,  of  1WI>,  476. 

religiouM  awakening,  of  1K57,  470. 

V. 

—  —  temperance  rcformatiou,  of  IMO,  276. 

tragedy  nf  the  century,  fil7. 

Vapokh,  peculiar,  dnring  tbe  dark  day  of  KWl,  «L 

uprising  of  the  North,  of  1«61,  (SOI. 

VabioUh  effects  of  the  luhalatlon  of  ether.  339. 

yaobt  raoe,  thd  victory  of  the  P.  -S.  In,  403. 

—  uses  of  r»ck  <ril  by  ilift  early  tribes  of  JndiaDB.  476, 

1  BE  Gheatpht  New  Year's  present  of  thecentury,  J547. 

—  uses  of  petroleum,  4M. 

The  '■  Little  Momtoii,"  at  Unnnpton  roiid»,  52*!. 

VELOiiT^wif  the  falling  meteors  in  the  gnat  sbowrr 

Thk  XATroNAi-  GitAxnE  movement,  history  of,  660. 

of  stars  of  IKti.  'i«2. 

TUKOtxtHtA.  Aaron  Burr's  daughter,  devotion  of,  14a. 

Vera  Chl!?.,  Gen.  Scott's  victory  at.  318. 

—  her  inysterlouH  fate,  ll!l. 

Vkssf.L,  burning  of  a  merchant,    by  the  Alabama,  Ml. 

TREories,  of  Profeanors  nana  and  SilUmnn  a*  to  the 

VEsxELf),  In  tbe  streeu  of    ^Tovldeno«,  during  tiM 

origin  and  source  of  petroleum,  4KI. 
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—  ot  Agassiz,  Faradny  nod  Heracbel  u  to  spiritual- 

Vrata, the  coHlsion  of  the,  with  the  Aratle,  at  nooat- 
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Tiirek  Davs'  Battle  at  Gettynhurg.  WCt. 

Vu'Ksnrncs,  the  campaign  against,  664. 

Til  KKr».  to  .MMtny  Lind's  flmt  concerts,  sale  of,  3!)0,301. 

—  (^.en.  Oranl'B  faroons  t«nns  of  aomoder  to  the 

TiDKS,  remarkablo  effect  of  the  gre*»t  gale  of  UtS, 

garrison  of,  MO. 
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TrrrECAXOK,  Oen.  William  Henry  Harrlaon'i  rlclory 

Victoria,  her  visit  to  the  yncht  America.  411. 

at.  97. 

—  her  letter  to  Prpsidrnt  Buchanan,  444. 

Tomb  of  Lafayette,] OS. 

—  tier  thanks  to  the  peopfi  of  the  U.  S.  for  coorteclaa 

—  of  Wa«hington.  at  Mount  Vernon.  12B. 
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